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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Seventh Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, the Second Day of 
February 1826, in the Seventh Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 2, 1826 


THE Kine’s oN OPENING THE 
Session.] This day the Segsion was 
openec by Commission. The place of 
Lord Chancellor Eldon was, in consequence 
of indisposition, supplied by lord Gifford. 
The other commissioners were the earls 
of Westmorland, Harrowby, and Shaftes- 
bury. The deputy usher of the black 
rod having been ordered to require the 
attendance of the House of Commons, he 
withdrew. In a few minutes after, the 
Speaker, accompanied by a considerable 
number of members, having appeared at 
the bar, lord Gifford opened the session, 
with the following Speech to both 
Houses 


«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty 
to inform you, that his Majesty has seen 
with regret the embarrassment which has 
occurred in the pecuniary transactions of 
the country, since the close of the last 
session of parliament. 

‘“‘ This embarrassment did not arise 
from any political events, either at home 
or abroad: it was not produced by any 
unexpected demand upon the public re- 
sources ; nor by the apprehension of any 
interruption to the general tranquillity. 

‘‘ Some of the causes to which this evil 
must be attributed, lie without the reach 
of direct parliamentary interposition ; nor 
can security against the recurrence of 
them be found, unless in the experience 
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of the sufferings which they have oc- 
casioned. 

‘«‘ But, to a certain portion of this evil, 
correctives at least, if not effectual re- 
medies, may be applied ; and his Majesty 
relies upon your wisdom to devise such 
measures as may tend to protect both 
private and public interests against the 
like sudden and violent fluctuations, by 
placing on a more firm foundation the 
Currency and circulating Credit of the 
country. 

** His Majesty continues to receive 
from his Allies, and generally from all 
Foreign princes and states, the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition 
towards his Majesty. His Majesty, on his 
part, is constant and unwearied in his en- 
deavours to reconcile conflicting interests, 
and to recommend and cultivate peace 
both in the Old world and in the New. 

“‘ His Majesty commands us to inform 
you, that, in pursuance of this policy, his 
Majesty’s mediation has been successfully 
employed in the conclusion of a treaty 
between the crowns of Portugal and 
Brazil, by which the relations of friendly 
intercourse, long interrupted between two 
kindred nations, have been restored ; and 
the independence of the Brazilian empire 
has been formally acknowledged. 

‘“« His Majesty loses no opportunity of 
giving effect to the principles of trade and 
navigation, which have received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, and of establishing 
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them as far as possible, by engagements 
with foreign powers. 

‘«‘ His Majesty has directed to be laid 
before you, a copy of a Convention, 
framed on these principles, which has 
recently been concluded between his 
Majesty and the king of France; and of 
a similar Convention, with the free Han- 
seatic cities of Lubec, Bremen, and Ham- 
burgh. 

‘«* His Majesty has likewise directed to 
be laid before you a copy of a Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, con- 
cluded between his Majesty and the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, the ratifications of which 
have been exchanged since the close of 
the last Session. For the carrying into 
effect some of the stipulations of this 
treaty, his Majesty will have need of your 
assistance. 

“ His Majesty regrets that he has not 
to announce to you the termination of 
hostilities in India: but the operations of 
the last campaign, through the bravery of 
the forces of his Majesty, and of the East 
India Company, and the skill and per. 
severance of their commanders, have been 
attended with uniform success, and his 
Majesty trusts that a continuance of the 
same exertions may lead, at no distant 
period, to an honourable ani satisfactory 
pacification. 

“ His Majesty’s attention has been 
directed to the consideration of several 
measures, recommended in the last Session 
of Parliament, for improving the condition 
of Ireland. 

“The industry of that part of the 
United Kingdom, his Majesty has the 
satisfaction of acquainting you, is in a 
course of gradual and general advance- 
ment—an advancement mainly to be at- 
tributed to that state of tranquillity which 
now happily prevails throughout all the 
provinces of Ireland. 


«¢Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 


“His Majesty has directed the esti- 
mates for the year to be prepared and 
laid before you. 

“They have been framed with an 
anxious desire to avoid every Expenditure 
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beyond what the necessary demands of 
the public service may require, 

“ His Majesty has the satisfaction of 
informing you, that the produce of the 
Revenue, in the last year, has fully justi- 
fied the expectations entertained at the 
commencement of it. 

Lords and Gentlemen, 


« His Majesty deeply laments the in- 
jurious effects which the late pecuniary 
crisis must have entailed upon many 
branches of the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, 

«But his Majesty confidently believes 
that the temporary check which com- 
merce and manufactures may at this mo- 
ment experience, will, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, neither impair the 
great sources of our wealth, nor impede 
the growth of national prosperity.” 


The Commons then withdrew. After 
which, the Speech being again read b 
lord Gifford, and also by the Clerk at the 
table, 

The Earl of Verulam rose, to move 
an address to his Majesty, in reply to his 
most gracious Speech. The noble carl 
observed, that the Speech from the throne 
explained to their lordships the political 
situation of the country, and that it was 
usual for those who rose for the purpose 
of proposing to their lordships an address 
in reply to the royal Speech, to notice the 
principal topics which it embraced. He 
did not intend, however, to go into minute 
details, On all material points, the state 
of the nation afforded suficient grounds 
for congratulation, Whatever unfavour- 
able circumstances he had to notice, were 
of atemporary nature. He had no series 
of national calamities to deplore, no pro- 
tracted war to jament. In general, he 
had only to call their lordships’ attention 
to the fortunate situation of the country: 
but it was not to be expected that there 
would be no disagreeable feature in the 
picture. ‘* Man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards ;” and their lordships 
were aware that every state of things was 
liable to uncertainty and change, Ac- 
cordingly, the first topic of the Speech 
related to the late extraordinary and une 
expected panic, which had occurred in 
the pecuniary transactions of the country. 
It was the more unexpected, because 
it had occurred at a moment when the 
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rosperity of the country appeared at its | in which his Majesty informed parlia- 


Naish, and when money abounded to an 
uncommon extent. ‘This singular em- 
barrassment had not, as was observed in 
the King’s Speech, its origin in any po- 
litical events. It seemed easy to obtain 
money for any purpose, and the most 
extravagant speculations were entered 
into. He believed it was the difficulty 
which capitalists experienced in obtaining 
an adequate interest for their money, 
which had led to the wild speculations 
which had taken place—speculations so 
wild, that it seemed as if the persons en- 
gaged in them were indifferent whether 
they should sink or swim. This over- 
speculation was the main cause of the 
distress which had been felt in the com- 
mercial world; but it was one which 
would cure itself, and which, therefore, 
ought not to be the object of parliament- 
ary interposition. For the consideration 
of other circumstances connected with 
the late pecuniary embarrassments, op- 
portunities would arise, and he was con- 
fident the evils were not irremediable. 
His Majesty stated, that he relied upon 
parliament for the adoption of measures 
calculated to protect the public against 
sudden and violent fluctuations; and he 
hoped their lordships would soon proceed 
to the consideration of the important 
subject. The way in which the panic 
had been met by merchants, bankers, and 
individuals of property, was a circum- 
stance of great congratulation, and must 
induce their lordships to turn their atten- 
tion to the great object recommended by 
his Majesty; namely, the placing the 
credit of the country on a more firm 
foundation. It was to be hoped that 
adventurers and speculators would take 
warning from the past, and in future be 
guided by wisdom and moderation in 
their schemes. Their lordships would 
perceive from his Majesty’s Speech that 
the termination of hostilities in India 
could not be announced. The war in 
that quarter of the world had been un- 
dertaken to maintain the national cha- 
racter. The military operations had 
hitherto been attended with success. 
The war had not for its object any 
extension of our empire in India; its 
only purpose was to obtain a secure 
and honourable peace. Their lordships 
would readily concur with him in con- 
gratulating his Majesty on another part 
of his Speech, which related to fo- 


ment, that he continued to receive from 
his allies, and generally from all foreign 
powers, assurances of a friendly dispo- 
sition. The noble earl concluded by 
caliing their lordships’ attention to the 
last paragraph of his Majesty’s Speech, 


‘which, he said, stated his own sentiments 


with respect to the late embarrassments, 
in the conviction it expressed, that the 
temporary check which our commerce 
and manufactures might at this moment 
experience would, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, neither impair the 
great sources of our wealth, nor impede 
the growth of national prosperity. He 
then moved an Address, which was, as 
usual, an echo of the Speech from the 
throne. 

Lord Sheffield, in rising to second the 
Address, said it was not necessary for 
him to trespass on their lordships’ indul- 
gence at any great length, after the able 
manner in which his noble friend had 
brought forward the motion. He must, 
however, beg leave to make a few obser- 
vations. It appeared to him, that the late 
pecuniary distress had arisen out of the 
peace and prosperity of the country, 
which, by creating a great accumulation 
of capital, induced persons to speculate 
to excess. The distress, however, was 
by no means general, and he congratu- 
lated their lordships that in all the manu- 
facturing districts the spirit of combina- 
tion among the working classes had en- 
tirely disappeared, and they had now 
returned to their usual habits of peaceful 
industry. He also congratulated their 
lordships, that the agricultural interest 
had met with no material check by the 
recent difficulties. Among the topics 
contained in the Speech there were many 
on which he might congratulate their 
lordships in common with his noble 
friend. It was highly gratifying to find 
that Colombia had finally established her 
independence, and that we had entered 
into friendly relations with that state, as 
well as with others in the same hemis- 
phere. As to the war in India, it was 
well known that the principles on which 
it was carried on were sanctioned by the 
highest authorities inthis country. With 
respect to that part of the Speech which 
adverted to the improved state of Ireland, 
he rejoiced to find that the measures in- 


| troduced last session had been found 


effectual in reference to the administra- 


reign affairs, He alluded to that part | tion of justice, education, and general 
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improvement. The best proof of the 
efficacy of those measures was to be found 
in the tranquillity that now prevailed 
throughout every part of Ireland. Having 
thus briefly expressed his sentiments, he 
should sit down in the confident hope 
that their lordships would not hesitate to 
agree to the Address. 

Lord King said, that the noble mover 
and seconder of the Address had both 
mentioned the present embarrassments, 
but he did not find that either of them 
had said a word on the causes which led to 
them. He would endeavour to supply the 
omission. The causes were, in some de- 
gree, to be attributed to the government; 
in a greater degree, to the country banks ; 
and in a still greater degree to the Bank 
of England monopoly. He would tell 
their lordships how the government caused 
this mischief. It had prolonged the ex- 
istence of the one and two pound notes. 
It had passed a law to allow of country 
banks issuing them. The measure per- 
mitting this was the measure of ministers. 
As far as the present evil arose from the 
bankers issuing such notes, to this degree 
it had been caused by his Majesty’s 
government. There was also a strong 
tendency in the measures of ministers to 
reduce the rate of interest; and for this 
‘spe the one and two pound note bill 

ad been passed. They had reduced the 
rate of interest on Exchequer bills, in 
order to promote a great future reduction 
of interest. Their conduct reminded him 
of the memorable speech of a memorable 
ex-chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
that noble lord had stated, that it would 
be no benefit, if every individual, when 
he awoke in the morning, found a guinea 
in his pocket; but it would be a great 
benefit if he found the rate of interest 
teduced when he awoke. Such was the 
sentiment of the accredited organ of 
government, and ministers now seemed to 
think that it was no benefit that wealth 
should be spread abroad amongst all the 
gan but a great benefit that it should 

e collected into heaps. The ex-chan- 
cellor would be a proper organ for the 
projectors of last year, who removed the 
useless guinea out of the people’s pocket, 
and supplied its place by receipts for 
stock or scrip for loans. He would 
recommend the people, as the proper use 
of such paper, to subscribe it to build a 
monument to this ex-chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had said, that the Bank 
of England had contributed to the dis- 
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tress ; and he did not know any period of 
distress for the last thirty or fifty years, 
in which the conduct of that establish. 
ment had not been injurious. Let their 
lordships look back, and they would find, 
that the conduct of the Bank of England 
had, in every case, aggravated the distress 
by its conduct. It was a most fault 

machine. It was impossible that a Bank 
so incorporated could do good. If their 
lordships were to set about erecting an 
establishment to do mischief, they would 
erect it on the very principles which 
governed that corporation; they would 
give it a monopoly, remove from it all 
fear of rivalry, and they would connect 
it with the government. The directors 
had no interest in the profit or loss of the 
concern; they had neither hopes nor 
fears for the result of their conduct ; they 
had no interest in managing it well, but 
they had a strong interest in mismanaging 
it. The machine was altogether too vast 
to be well conducted; and this appeared 
to him one of the strongest reasons which 
could be urged for putting an end to the 
monopoly, The Bank, it might be sup- 
posed, had not produced the late crisis ; 
but he conterded that it was art and part 
inthe whole. It had increased the issues 
of Bank notes at the beginning of Jast 
year. He did not say this on his own 
authority, but on the authority of the 
best-informed merchants in the city of 
London. Mr. Tooke had stated, in a book 
which well deserved their lordships’ at- 
tention, that the issues of the Bank of 
England amounted, in April, 1823, to 
17,750,4731.; in April, 1824, 19,011,5751.; 
and in April, 1825, to 20,881,123/. This 
was a very considerable increase, amount- 
ing, as stated by Mr. Tooke, in the 
year 1825, to an increase, in the Bank 
circulation, of three millions, as com- 
pared with the issue of 1823. He 
could not better express the effect this 
had had on the country than in the words 
of the author—“ Speculative operations, 
embracing so many commodities of great 
importance, in point of amount, neces- 
sarily created a large mass Wipaper, and 
of transactions on mere credit, thus 
adding to a circulation already swelled 
by the increase of country bank notes. 
Such were the circumstances under which 
the Bank of England issued, and for some 
moaths maintained in circulation, an 
increased amount of its notes. Although 
this increased issue by the Bank did not 


alone cause the great additional excite- 
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ment of the spirit of speculation which 
followed it, yet it gavea fresh and pow- 
erful stimulant to that spirit, and assisted 
in converting incipient delusion into ab- 
solute insanity.” The noble earl opposite 
was willing, he believed, to control the 
conduct of the Bank, but he had found 
the Bank too strong for him. The noble 
earl also had been willing to prevent the 
issue of the one and two pound Bank 
notes, but he had found the country 
bankers and the country gentlemen too 
strong for him. They wanted these notes 
to keep up prices and encourage specu- 
lation. The noble earl was not strong 
enough for these gentlemen; and he was 
afraid he would not be strong enough to 
carry the measure which he had talked of 
last session for revising the Corn laws. 
The noble earl had then stated distinctly, 
that he meant, this session, to revise the 
Corn laws; and he should like to know if 
he really meant to do any thing on the 
subject of those laws? [The earl of Liver- 
pool stated, across the table, that he 
would answer that question by and by]. 
He was afraid, from the looks of the 
noble earl, that nothing was to be done 
this session with the Corn laws. The 
noble earl was probably afraid of again 
meeting with such a signal defeat as he 
had met with last year on the Canada 
Corn bill. That defeat was a disgrace 
which could never be wiped out. The 
measure was a measure of government ; 
it had passed the Commons, and was 
brought up to their lordships. Then 
came down a noble earl to oppose it. 
The noble earl opposite had implored him 
to allow it to pass for a year and a half. 
No; it could not be. Fora year, then; 
and a year was granted to the govern- 
ment. This was the most disgraceful 
proceeding he had ever witnessed. Let 
their lordships only suppose a lord A, or 
a lord B, opposing a ministerial measure 
brought up from the other House, under 
the ministry of Mr. Pitt or lord Grenville; 
—the thing was impossible. It reminded 
him of Charles 2nd complaining to the 
Dutch ambassador, that his government 
‘was not treated with the same respect by 
the Dutch as that of Cromwell :—* Your 
majesty must recollect,” replied the am- 
bassador, ‘ that Cromwell was a very 
different sort of a man.”’ So, if the mi- 
nisters were to remind noble lords of the 
way in which they conducted themselves 
towards Mr. Pitt or lord Grenville, the 
reply might be, “ but you are very dif- 
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ferent sort of men.” He feared the 
country could have no hopes of seeing 
any alteration in the Corn laws this ses- 
sion, If that were so, he was persuaded 
that nothing but discussion, repeated dis- 
cussion, could produce any good; and 
he was resolved on every occasion to 
express his opinion on this most detesta- 
ble law. It was the most gigantic job 
ever practised. It was difficult to say 
which was greatest, the unfeeling avarice 
which suggested it, or the bold impu- 
dence which stated that it was for the 
public good. It was the most enormous 
job ever heard of in the whole history of 
misrule. The West India job only made 
us pay more for our sugar. The East 
India job, when Leadenhall-street was in 
the fulness of its power, and monopolized 
all the trade beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, without a rival, was in comparison 
nothing to the job of the Corn laws. 
Many references had of late been made 
to that branch of the legitimate house of 
Bourbon which ruled in Spain, and 
which had been held up as the most 
foolish of all God’s vicegerents on 
earth ; but what had they done equal in 
folly to our Corn laws? They had given 
to one man the monopoly of the trade of 
Buenos Ayres; they might have given to 
one city the monopoly of all the trade of 
Mexico and Peru, but the Spanish mo- 
narchs, who were held up as a sort of 
scare-crows to bad governments, and 
were of more use dead than living, had 
granted no monopoly half so monstrous 
or half so mischievous as the monopoly 
of food. This was a job of the landed 
interest ; and he would repeat, that it 
was the most gigantic job to be found in 
the whole history of misrule. It was not 
possible the Corn laws should be con- 
tinued. Both justice and policy required 
their repeal. He believed that to be the 
only assembly on the face of the earth 
in which it was necessary to prove the 
advantages of cheap food, Their lord- 
ships were sharp-sighted enough on some 
occasions, and had speedily perceived the 
necessity of a law to punish those who 
broke machines. But why were the 
breakers of machines to be put down? 
because machines saved labour. All our 
wealth, all our productive power, de- 
pended on the employment of machines ; 
and if they were valuable, how was it 
that cheap food was an injury? If food 
was cheap, labour was cheap. But the 
Corn laws compelled us to have recourse 
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to more labour to produce food. This _ arose from indisposition ; if so, he should ° 
must be the case while we were obliged greatly regret it. It could not, however, 
to cultivate bad soils, when we might have been very agreeable to his Majesty, 
obtain food from good soils; and the , to deliver a Speech, which necessarily 
Corn Jaws ought to be put down like made allusion to a state of things, not 
machine breakers. It was stated bysome the most agreeable. It certainly was 
that the difference of prices was so great | very different from those which they had 
upon the continent, as compared with been of Jate years in the habit of hearing, 
this country, that ruin must be the con- , Enough, however, was held out to 
sequence of allowing an unrestricted im- | encourage hope, and there were some 
portation to take place. But he would | points touched upon with an expression 
deny the fact. If they could show him | of satisfaction. Indeed, there was gene- 
that there was a considerable difference | rally upon such occasiuns too great a dis- 
in the prices, which he did not believe, | position to introduce topics of congratu- 
then he would say, that in proportion as | lation, in place of pointing out the real 
the landholder gained, the consumer lost, | state of the country. Such a speech as 
and that by persisting in restrictive mea- | that which their lordships had just heard 
sures, in order to keep up the price, they | from the throne, was much more credit- 
proclaimed their own avarice and injus- | able to ministers, than one of empty con- 


tice. Their lordships were all aware, | gratulation. There were some points in 
it to which he was desirous to advert. In 


that that celebrated voyager, Mr. Lemuel | 


Gulliver, on giving an account of that 
august assembly to the king of Brogdig- 
nag, had told him that they were always 
occupied for the good of the country. 
Now if, instead of such an account he 
had informed him that they were always 
occupied in contriving to keep up the 
price of corn, then indeed his majesty’s 
answer would have been a just one, when 
he observed, that we were the most con- 
temptible race of little reptiles, and our 
rulers the most selfish and unjust. As 
to the prosperity of the country, he be- 


lieved the one thing needful with respect | 
to it was a revision of the Corn laws. , 


Indeed, he felt the conviction of its ne- 
cessity so strongly, that he felt himself 
bound to move an amendment, expres- 
sive of an opinion to that effect. His 
lordship, accordingly, concluded with an 
Amendment, pledging the House to take 
into consideration, at an early period, 
the propriety of revising the Corn laws, 
as the best means of securing the pros- 
perity of the country. 

Ear! Grosvenor said, that although the | 
subject was one of the utmost importance, 
still he was not at present prepared to go- 
so far as his noble friend who spoke last. | 
However desirable it might be to agitate , 
the question at some future period, he | 
could not at present support the amend-— 
ment. His object in rising was, to say a_ 
few words in reference to the Speech 
from the throne. He must, however, 
premise, that he felt much regret that | 
his Majesty was not able to attend in| 
person, for the purpose of opening the | 
session. He feared the circumstance 


| the first place, his Majesty recommended 
that the circulating currency of the 
country should be placed on a more firm 
foundation. Now, he could not see how 
it could be put on a more firm foundation 
than that on which, by law, it stood at 
present. They were thus led to believe, 
that some legislative measure was to be 
introduced on the subject, or something 
done towards relieving the present dis- 
tresses. It would be highly satisfactory 
if they were made acquainted with the 
_nature of the measures which ministers 
had in contemplation. There was ano-J 
ther point to which he must advert. His 
| Majesty informed them, that the revenue 
_ fully justified the expectations that were 
formed of it last session. This, as it ap- 
| peared to him, required some explana- 
tion. All they knew at present was, that 
there was an actual deficiency of revenue 


_in the present year, as compared with the 
last. 


How, then, was the passage in his 
Majesty’s Speech to be explained? Per- 
haps ministers did not anticipate a larger 
revenue than that actually received, and 
would account for the deficiency by the 
duties that had been taken off last session; 
or perhaps, having foreseen the difficulties 
that had arisen in the money market, 
they, in consequence, calculated upon 
some deficiency in the revenue. He saw 
no other means in which the passage ia 
the Speech could be explained. The 
impression on his mind, produced by all 
that had lately taken place, was, that to 
relieve the country from its difficulties, 
they must have recourse to that econo- 
mical system which he had for so many 
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years been ineffectually recommending. 
Whether the present embarrassments 
arose from over-trading, an over-issue of | 
paper, or any other cause, he knew not; 
but of this there was no doubt, that the 
revenue had decreased. The same causes 
might recur again, and the same conse- 
quence follow. The only way of guard- 
ing against such an inconvenience was by 
a system of retrenchment and economy. 
By no other means could the country 
ever hope to see an efficient sinking fund. 
Had they commenced upon a principle of 
retrenchment ten years back, and acted 
upon it steadily, how different would the 
state of the country now be! Instead of 
a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., it might 
have been eight, ten, or even twelve 
millions ; and thus would not only a great 
part of the interest of the public debt 
have been got rid of, but a considerable 
part of the principal.- There was nota 
single branch of their expenditure in 
which retrenchment should not have been 
introduced long ago; but the largest re- 
ductions should have been made in the 
standing army. There was no reason on 
earth, why the army should not have 
been greatly reduced, as had been the 
case on the termination of all former 
wars. This was also most important in a 
constitutional point of view. What was 
this large army wanted for? At one time, 
the cause assigned was the existence of a 
party called the radicals, But, did their 
lordships not recollect the events that 
took place at Manchester? There a 
more numerous body than had, perhaps, 
ever assembled upon any former occasion, 
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unnecessary. How was it possible, while 
the great bulk of the population were 
kept in their present state of exclusion,’ 


| that there could be tranquillity or con- 


tent? He rejoiced, however, at the 
prospect of any measures that might tend 
to better the condition of that country,’ 
But, nothing could be permanently ad- 
vantageous, until the Catholics partici- 
pated in all the constitutional privileges 
of their fellow-subjects. This being once 
done, they might safely draw off the 
immense standing army which they now 
found it necessary to maintain for the 
purpose of overawing the people. Though 
not prepared to support the amendment 
of his noble friend, he had felt it his duty 
to throw out these few observations, 

Lord Teynham said, he should oppose 
the amendment. With respect to the 
Corn laws, it should be recollected that 
the country was at present in an artificial 
state; that we were subject to an enor- 
mous taxation; and that while such was 
the case, it was not to be expected that 
the grower of corn here could compete 
with the foreign grower upon any thing 
like equal terms. The agricultural in- 
terest had been always anxious to lighten 
the distresses of the other classes of the 
community. The difficulties of the pre- 
sent time did not arise from the corn laws, 
but were mainly to be attributed to that 
spirit of ruinous speculation which had 
unfortunately taken possession of the 
country. He did not see how the present 
military establishment could be reduced, 
consistently with the best interests of the 
country. He trusted that, in conformity 
with the suggestion thrown out in the 


met together. They created considerable 
alarm; but, formidable as they appeared, 
they were dispersed by a handful of 
yeomanry. Was not this a sufficient proof 
that the peace of the country might be 
preserved without such a large and un- 
constitutional army as the country was 
called upon to support? Had we hus- 
banded our resources, how much better 
able should we now be to meet the ex- 
penses of the disastrous war in India. 
He did not know to whose counsels that 
war was to be attributed, but this he 
would say, that they had much to answer 
for, unless they could shew clearly, that 
it was founded on necessity and justice. 
Then, with regard to Ireland. Those had 
much to answer for who refused to concur 
in a measure which would have effectually 
Secured the peace of that unhappy coun- 
try, and rendered a large military force 


Speech from the throne, such measures 
| would be adopted as would prevent the 
recurrence of the difficulties which had 
lately been experienced in the money- 
market. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of at present dis- 
cussing the unfortunate topic which formed 
so prominent a part of the Speech from the 
throne, for it would be impossible for the 
House to enter upon that topic, without 
_ having received any information respecting 
the nature of the views and intentions of 
his Majesty’s government. It was a sub- 
ject upon which he could not say any 
thing, without saying a great deal; he 
would not, therefore, now attempt to in- 

uire how far that’ measure would be ob- 
liged to receive re-consideration, which 
authorized the issuing of 1/. and 2/. notes ; 
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how far the present embarrassments were 
owing to that measure, to the other laws 
relating to banks, and to the monopoly of 
the Bank of England ; or how far any of 
these causes had produced the evil now 
admitted to exist. All he meant to do at 

resent was, to claim a complete reserve 
on the part of himself and of the House, 
as to their opinion respecting the possi- 
bility of the application of any corrective, 
or of that in particular which seemed to 
becontemplated by the king’s government. 
He did not even wish to call on the noble 
earl opposite to state more particularly at 
present the nature of his proposed cor- 
rective, because he did not think that the 
address pledged the House to any thing 
upon that subject. The case was the 
same with respect to the Cornlaws. Not 
that he did not think it would be incum- 
bent on their lordships, and the members 
of the other House of parliament, to ex- 
press their distinct opinion upon these 
subjects ; but that they were not called on 
to do so in the absence of that information 
which he believed his majesty’s govern- 
ment had been endeavouring to procure. 
The same observation applied to the state 
of the currency, as well as of prices in this 
country, because he believed it would be 
impossible to separate these questions 
from each other, and also from the ques- 
tion of free trade. Having said this, he 
trusted he had said enough to preclude 
himself, and he hoped others, from en- 
tering upon the discussion of these topics 
at present, leaving it to the noble earl, if 
so disposed, but not at all pressing him, 
to state more particularly the nature of 
his intentions upon the subject; and also 
whether he had any measure in view re- 
specting the state of Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he did 
not feel himself warranted in intruding on 
the attention of the House for the purpose 
of entering into a discussion upon the 
several very important topics which na- 
turally grew out of the Speech from the 
throne, and which undoubtedly involved 
questions of the greatest political interest. 
After the statement made by the noble 
marquis, he certainly did not conceive 
himself called upon to enter upon the con- 
sideration of those important points on the 
present occasion. At the same time he 
considered it necessary, with respect to a 
question of so much political interest, that 
he should use no reserve—not as to de- 
tails, for it would be impossible to treat 
of them with effect at that moment—but 
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as to the general nature of the measures 
which it might be the disposition of go- 
vernment to propose. He would therefore 
trouble their lordships with a very short 
statement. In the first place, however, he 
would call their attention to this circum. 
stance, that the convulsions in the pecu- 
niary transactions of the country were not 
unexpected by him or by other members 
of his majesty’s government. Their lord- 
ships might recollect that in March last, 
he would not say he took, he created al- 
most, an occasion of stating to their lord- 
ships what, sooner or later, would be the 
effect of the rash spirit of speculation 
which then existed in the country, and of 
giving notice, in a few words, to their 
lordships and the country, that if the con- 
sequences which he predicted did arise, 
the relief which had been applied on former 
occasions would not again be applied to 
meet the new evil. He had given that 
warning, in anticipation of what was to 
come. He had told those persons who, 
by rash speculation, might become in- 
volved in distress and ruin, that they must 
abide by the consequences of their own 
acts, and that they would have no right to 
expect from government and parliament 
that relief which had been afforded on 
some former occasions. A noble baron 
had adverted to what he conceived to be 
the causes of the recent events. When 
the proper opportunity arrived, he would 
not be disposed to avoid discussion on that 
point. There was one cause, however, so 
prominent and so great in magnitude, that 
even if he were disposed to allow that 
other circumstances might have acted in 
the way of aggravation, yet this cause was 
so complete in itself, that it was sufficient 
to account for all that had happened. 
Their lordships knew the general spirit of 
mad speculation which had prevailed in 
the country during the last two years, and 
they would at the same time recollect his 
having stated, on the occasion to which 
he had before referred, that that spirit was 
not confined to the metropolis alone, but 
was extending itself all over the country 
through the medium of the country banks. 
It must be evident that, from the peculiar 
nature of the circulation of country bank 
notes, it was extremely difficult to state 
precisely what was the amount of that cir- 
culation at any particular period. But 
there was a document which showed the 


progressive state of the country banks’ 
circulation with sufficient accuracy to serve 
the purposes of general reasoning. All 
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country bank notes required to bestamped ; 
and therefore parliament had it in its power 
to call for a return of the number stamped 
for each banker. Now, it appeared from 
a return, which would be laid on their 
lordships’ table, that in the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, the average number of 
notes stamped in each year was four mil- 
lions and one or two hundred thousand. 
He spoke of their value, not of their nu- 
merical amount. The difference between 
particular years within that period, never 
amounted to more than one or two hun- 
dred thousand pounds—a difference which 
might easily be accounted for by incidental 
circumstances. In 1824, when the spirit 
of mad speculation to which he had re- 
ferred first began to prevail, the amount 
of country bank notes increased to about 
6,000,000/. ; and, in 1825, it increased to 
more than 8,000,000/., being double what it 
was in 182], 1822, and 1825. Was it not 
sufficient to state that fact to their lord- 
ships, to account completely for all the evil 
effects of over-trading and rash specula- 
tion upon the general interests of the 
country? He did not deny that, during 
the same period, there had been some in- 
crease of the Bank of England paper; 
but it bore no proportion whatever to the 
increase in the general circulation of the 
country banks. The noble lord who com- 
menced the debate had accused ministers 
of having participated in causing the ex- 
isting embarrassments, by endeavouring 
to lower the rate of interest. If ministers 
had introduced any forced measures which 
could operate to lower the rate of interest, 
such conduct would have been highly 
blameable ; but he denied that ministers 
had done any thing of the kind. What 
were the facts? ‘There was a rise in the 
price of public securities, and a lower rate 
of interest, the consequences of continued 
peace and the prosperous state of the 
country. Government would have been 
highly reproachable, if they had not taken 
advantage of those favourable circum- 
stances, in order to reduce the burthens 
of the people. By the measures which 
they adopted, they had been able to take 
off 1,800,000/. of taxes, and to reduce the 
interest of the national debt, in the first 
instance to the extent of 1,400,000/. and 
subsequently of 150,000/. a year.—He 
had very shortly stated these points, be- 
cause he might have occasion hereafter to 
go more into detail, when it would be his 
duty to endeavour, in some degree, to 
point out a remedy for the present state 
VOL. XIV. 
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of things. He agreed with that part of 
his Majesty’s Speech which stated, that 
for the effects of over-trading, and rash 
speculation growing out of the prosperity 
of the country, no cure could be found in 
legislation, and that it was only to be found 
in individuals having a due sense of the 
danger and inconvenience to which they 
exposed themselves by such acts. But, « 
he likewise concurred with the declaration 
in the royal Speech, that correctives and 
paliiatives might and ought to be applied 
for the present distress. It was no fault 
of his noble friend near him (lord Bexley) 
nor of himself, that the measures which it 
was the intention of ministers to bring 
under the consideration of parliament had 
not been before adopted. He would give 
their lordships a short description of them. 
The measures which would be brought 
forward were not new. They had, on 
former occasions, been brought under 
consideration. From what causes they 
had failed, was a question which it was 
not necessary to discuss. It was sufficient 
for him to show, that they were not new 
ideas, drawn out for the first time by pre- 
sent circumstances. ‘The putting of some 
check, in one way or other, on the issue 
of small notes, was a plan suggested by 
his noble friend. So likewise was an ar- 
rangement with the Bank of England, 
having for its object to alter the situation 
in which that establishment stood with the 
public. He had no difficulty in stating 
what it was intended to propose on the 
present occasion. Indeed, he thought it 
better that no uncertainty should prevail 
on the subject; for it frequently did 
more mischief than a full knowledge of 
the general purport of the measures 
which government meant to adopt. He 
had therefore no difficulty in stating, that 
one of the measures which government 
intended to submit for the consideration 
of parliament, was a regulation, by which 
one and two pound Bank-notes would 
be gradually withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and a metallic currency substi- 
tuted for them. Another measure which 
government would propose had become of 
essential importance to the interests of the 
country. He did not mean to join in the 
reflection which the noble baron had cast 
upon the Bank of England; but he was 
perfectly satisfied —and he had entertained 
the conviction for years—that the country 
had grown too large, that its concerns had 
become too extensive, to allow of the ex- 
clusive privilege of the Bank of England. 
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The privilege of the Bank might have been 
highly useful in the early period of our 
commercial transactions; but the country 
was now too large for any one such ex- 
clusive establishment, The Bank of Eng- 
Jand’s privilege operated in a most extra- 
ordinary and, he thought, a most unfortu- 
nate manner for the country. Any small 
tradesman, a cheesemonger, a butcher, or 
a shoemaker, might opena country bank ; 
but a set of persons with a fortune suffi- 
cient to carry on the concern with secu- 
tity were not permitted todo so. He was 
old enough to remember the time when 
there was scarcely such an institution as 
a country bank, except in great com- 
mercial towns, and when the transactions 
of the country were carried on in Bank 
of England notes, and money obtained 
from London. But now, when such a 
mode of conducting the transactions of 
the country was no longer practicable, it 
Ought to be the policy of parliament to 
place all country banks on a solid founda- 
tion, and to amend a state of law which he 
would not say allowed of the establish- 
ment only of banks which were not solid, 
because he believed the greater propor- 
tion of the country banks were substan- 
tial, but which certainly prevented the 
establishment of those which, from the 
nature of their constitution, must be most 
solid, It was, however, necessary to deal 
with the existing charter of the Bank of 
England, which would not expire till 1833. 
But, if the Bank could be induced to give 
up so much of their exclusive privilege as 
related to country banks, and if they 
would accompany that surrender with a 
measure which would be desirable for their 
own sakes; namely, the establishment, in 
some parts of the country, of branches of 
their own institution—the effect on the 
general circulation of the country would, 
he thought, be most beneficial. Such was 
the general nature of the measure which 
government would feel it necessary to 
propose at the present moment. He had 
considered it better to make this general 
statement, than to leave the intentions of 
government involved in obscurity or 
doubt. He did not mean to say that 
there were no difficulties to be contended 
with. The whole question must be the 
subject of discussion hereafter. To enter 
upon that discussion at the present 
moment would be improper. With re- 
spect to the question put to him by the 
noble baron, on the subject of the Corn 
laws, he had no difficulty inrepeating what 
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he had stated last session; namely, that 
his opinion was, that sooner or later it 
would be highly desirable to revise the 
general system of the Corn laws, There 
were, however, a variety of circumstances 
to be taken into consideration. He had no 
difficulty in stating, that it was not his in- 
tention, nor that of any member of his 
majesty’s government, to bring forward 
any proposition with regard to the general 
question during the present session. He 
saw no circumstances connected with the 
present situation of the country, which 
rendered it the imperative duty of govern- 
ment to bring that question under the im- 
mediate consideration of parliament. He 
had spoken particularly of the general 
question; because, a detached measure 
with respect to Canada corn, which was 
passed last year, and would expire in 1827, 
it might be necessary to re-consider in the 
course of the present or of the next ses- 
sion. Upon the point, whether it would 
be expedient to review that particular 
measure during the present session, 
he would reserve himself; but he wished 
it to be distinctly understood, that go- 
vernment did not consider it necessary 
to bring forward the general question 
during the present session. A noble lord 
had alluded to the absence of his Majesty, 
He was at a loss to imagine what could 
be the noble Jord’s object in introducing 
such atopic. He had, however, no ob- 
jection to state, that his Majesty’s absence 
was owing to indisposition alone. 

The Earl of Carnarvon doubted whe-« 
ther the gradual withdrawal of the 1/. and 
2/. Bank notes would have all the beneficial 
effect which the noble earl anticipated 
from the measure. He greatly feared 
that the prosperity of the country, during 
the last two or three years, had rested 
upon a fallacious foundation. He appre- 
hended that the apparent prosperity had 
partly arisen from the measure which 
authorised the circulation of small notes. 
That measure had produced good in the 
first instance, and evil afterwards. He 
had never concurred with the opinion 
which many had entertained of the diffi- 
culties of the country having terminated 
with the resumption of cash payments. It 
was impossible to pay in gold a debt con- 
tracted in paper. He hoped that parlia- 
ment would take the whole of the question 
into its consideration, and not confine its 
attention to particular branches. He sup- 
posed it was intended to place _—— 
banks gen-rally on the same footing with 
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those in the northern part of the island. : sent state of the country, then, be matter 
Previous tothelast war, thegreatest portion of surprise, when a demand was made on 
of the currency of those banks was paper. its labour and capital to the amount of 
Under that currency Scotlandhad flourish- , seventeen millions? The noble earl had 
ed, and had not experienced those convul- read a statement of the increased issues of 
sions which this part of the country had country bank-notes for the last year or 
felt under the restrictive system. It was two; but if he wished to account for the 
therefore highly desirable that parliament embarrassments of the country, he had 
should consider the question in all its , better analyse the number and qualities of 

arts, and establish a permanent system ‘the Steam and Mining, and other joint- 
instead of constantly changing its mea- | stock companies which had recently been 
sures. The Speech from the throne held formed, and the quantity of capital which 
forth the prospect of years of continued | had been sunk in these speculations. At 
peace. He hoped that those years would | all events, if it was intended to restrict the 


_ cription at present existed in this country. 


be occupied in establishing the internal 
condition of the country on a permanent 
foundation. If any alteration was to be 
made in the currency, it had better be 
effected at once, than gradually. <A 
graduated system was proposed in 1819, 
and their lordships knew that it had been 
productive of no benefit. The temporiz- 
ing measures adopted with respect to the 
silk-manufacture, had greatly aggravated, 
if not entirely caused, the distress under 
which that trade was at present suffering. 
The introduction of foreign silks was post- 
poned for two years ; and the consequence 
was, that the manufacturers entered into 
extensive speculations, and over-stocked 
the market during the period allowed for 
the continuance of their monopoly. If 
they had been allowed only a few months 
to dispose of their stock on hand, the ex- 
isting distress would not have prevailed. 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, that from 
the time he had first thought upon the 
subject, he had always been of opinion 
that a paper currency, convertible into 
gold on demand, was that which was best 
adapted for the transaction of the business 
of a country. A currency of that de- 


He challenged any of their lordships to 
state an instance, since the resumption of 
cash payments, in which gold had not 
been given in exchange for paper when 
demanded. In his opinion it was not to 
the currency that it was necessary to look 
for the origin of the existing embarrass- 
ments. In the course of the last year 
there had been a demand on the capital 
and labour of the country, to the extent 
of 17,000,000/. Let any man consider 
whether the country was capable of an- 
swering that demu. The distress which 
was caused at the commencement of tlie 
late war, by the raising of a loan of only 
four millions, was nearly as great as that 
which at present existed. Could the pre- 


circulation of one and two pound notes, he - 
hoped that such a restriction would not 
be extended to Scotland. 

The Amendment was negatived, and 
the Address agreed to without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, February 2. 


ADDRESS ON THE KinG’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE SESSION.] The 
Speaker having reported the Speech of 
the Lords Commissioners, and read it to 
the House, 

Mr. John Stuart Wortley (member for 
Bossiney ) rose, for the purpose of moving 
an Address to his Majesty, in answer to 
the Speech which had just been read. In 
doing so, he was, he said, aware of the 
difficulty of the task which he had under- 
taken, from the circumstance of his being 
a young member, and this being the first 
time he had had the honour to address 
that assembly. It had been the duty of 
his predecessors, in the task which was 
now assigned him, to congratulate the 
country upon its flourishing condition. 
In the Speech which had been just read, 
he also found motive for congratulation ; 
although the year which had passed over 
them had not been marked by some so 
trecceeaga advantages as former years 

ad been. In adverting to the royal 
Speech, the first subject that arrested his 
attention was the formidable shock which 
the commercial credit had recently sus- 
tained. This was the topic that most 
strongly challenged the attention of the 
House; and they should come to the 
consideration of it boldly and manfully, 
with a view of removing it, or at least, 
checking its increase. And here due 
credit must be given to ministers for 
having introduced this important subject 
to the notice of parliament. They stated 
it with candour, and admitted it without 
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evasion or reserve. For his own part, he | the subject, that which related to the cur- 


saw no reason why they should act other- 
wise; for, in his conscience, he believed 
that the distress was temporary, and that 
the worst had passed over. Similar com- 
mercial distress had prevailed in 1793 and 
1798; and there were some features of re- 
semblance between those periods and the 
present. There were then, as now, nu- 
merous failures: there were then, as now, 
difficulties in discounting bills, and a va- 
riety of commercial embarrassments. At 
the former of those periods, the country 
was on the eve of a tremendous war, 
through which no person could clearly 
see his way. Again, in 1798, when a 
still greater commercial calamity prevailed, 
the country was surrounded by accumu- 
lated difficulties, the natural consequence 
of its continuance. An alarm of invasion 
also prevailed, and the difficulties which 
this alarm excited, were increased by em- 
barrassments occasioned by large loans to 
continental powers which were about that 
period entered into. The causes in which 
the distress then originated were very 
different from those out of which the re- 
cent difficulties had arisen. Those of the 
former period might in some degree be 
charged on the government, who had en- 
tered into the war; but now, those in 
which they originated, were such as go- 
vernment could not control. The present 
distress might be considered temporary 
and transient. The former could not be 
so regarded, as it arose out of a war, of 
which it was impossible to calculate either 
the period of its termination or the amount 
of its cost. Now, there was no war—no 
alarm from foreign enemies—no apprehen- 
sion from domestic insurrection. The 
causes were altogether different. At the 
commencement of the last year, there was 
a redundancy of capital, which induced 
the employment of it in speculative loans, 
and in extravagant schemes of remote and 
uncertain profit. This was the great and 
leading cause of the recent commercial 
embarrassment. Another cause was 
found in the circumstance of several of 
the foreign exchanges turning against this 
country. To these causes was to be added 
another, and a proximate one; namely, 
the failure of several of the country banks. 
All these were temporary causes, and a 
corrective might be found for them, in 
the abandonment of those wild and extra- 
vagant speculations in which they origi- 
nated, and in otherwise counteracting 
them. With respect to the other part of 


rency, from whatever cause the present 
state of the currency arose, it required 
some alteration, and strongly called for 
the interposition of parliament. In those 
periods of commercial distress to which 
he had before alluded, parliament did in- 
terfere, and interfered with effect: and, 
what parliament had done before so much 
to the public advantage, it might again 
do. A principal part of the distress had 
been owing to the apprehension of a de- 
ficiency of gold to meet the demand for 
it. This apprehension arose from a belief 
that gold was exported out of the country 
to meet those demands occasioned by 
those foreign loans and speculations to 
which he had alluded; and, the conse- 
quence was, that the country was deluged 
with a morbid paper circulation. The 
manner in which some of the country 
bankers issued their notes loudly called 
for the attention of the House. It was, 
in his opinion, little else than a fraud to 
issue notes without having a security equal 
to the amount of the notes issued. It 
was not right that a business, on which 
the welfare of the country so greatly de- 
pended, should be undertaken by persons 
who had not the means of giving security 
to meet the demands for which they be- 
came responsible. The subject was one 
which was surrounded with great difficul- 
ties, and therefore demanded the nicest 
attention. Something had already been 
done with effect. What further ought to 
be done he would not undertake to say, 
but would leave it to his majesty’s minis- 
ters to suggest what alterations, in the 
present state of our currency, it would be 
advisable to adopt. He could not refrain 
from expressing on this occasion, the 
great gratitude which the country owed to 
the Bank of England, for the manner in 
which they had come forward on the late 
crisis. By their conduct they had raised 
their already high reputation, and deserved 
to be raised in the confidence of the coun- 
try. That he was correct in stating, that 
the present distress mainly originated in 
the spirit of extravagant speculation that 
lately raged, he would refer to a report of 
the committee of the House in 1811, which 
stated, among other causes of the distress 
that prevailed at that time, ‘that it was 
a result of the too great commerce which 
had been indulged in since the commence- 
ment of our intercourse with the new 
South American States.’—In reviewin 

the causes in which the distress originated, 
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he should not omit to notice the effect of 
the repeal of the Combination laws. The 
combination among the workmen which 
had reached so alarming an extent, had 
now happily subsided. _ In Bradford, their 
conduct had, for weeks, assumed a formid- 
able appearance; but he was happy to 
learn that a better spirit now prevailed 
amongst them, and that these differences, 
throughout the country, had nearly all 
terminated in an amicable reconciliation. 
But, because these excesses, consequent 
on the change of our commercial policy, 
and of the repeal of the Combination laws 
had taken place, did he mean to condemn 
that policy, or to desire that the Combi- 
nation laws should be repealed? By no 
means. The removal of restraints on un- 
educated minds was calculated to lead to 
violence: but, as the principles on which 
these restraints were removed were sound 
and good, the evil would be only tempo- 
rary, whilst the advantages would be per- 
manent. The commercial regulations 
which had been formed with foreign 
nations were most creditable to this 
country, and likely to confer great and 
general blessings. The treaty with France 
was calculated to give effect to those prin- 
ciples of trade and navigation which par- 
liament had previously sanctioned. That 
convention, as well as the treaty of amity, 
between this country and Colombia, was 
equally creditable and beneficial; not so 
much for the stipulations it contained, as 
for the enlarged principles of policy in 
which it was conceived and executed. In 
the amicable relations subsisting between 
this country and the other free provinces 
of South America, no blame can be at- 
tached to England for the part she had 
acted in promoting these arrangements. 
It was now fifteen years since the first 
effort was made in South America, to 
throw off the authority of Spain. During 
all that period, Spain had an opportunity 
of entering into an amicable reconciliation 
with her colonies. She could not, there- 
fore, nuw censure us for having preceded 
her in a recognition, from which such im- 
portant benefits were to flow. Another 
topic of congratulation was, the successful 
mediation of a treaty between the crowns 
of Portugal and Brazil. With regard to 
the war in the Burmese empire, how- 
ever its protracted duration might have 
disappointed the expectations of those 
who had not the means of judging as to 
the probability of speedy success, there 
was every reason to hope that it was 
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drawing to a close. It was highly grati- 
fying to find, in respect to the state of the 
public revenue, that although the last 
quarter had fallen short, the result of the 
whole year was highly satisfactory. He 
would now refer to a subject which never 
failed to excite the liveliest feelings in 
the House. He alluded to the state of 
Ireland. From every report received from 
that country, it was evident that she was 
disengaging herself from the evils under 
which she had laboured. Industry was 
diffusing itself throughout her provinces ; 
and he need not state, that industry was 
the never-failing precursor of tranquillity. 
Reviewing, therefore, the general state of 
the empire, he did not hesitate to call 
upon the House for an address to the 
throne. He did not ask it in the spirit of 
servility ; he claimed it, on the contrary, 
in a spirit of pure loyalty, and with refer- 
ence to the satisfactory state of the 
country. The hon. member then moved, 

«© That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, to return to his Ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House for his 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech, delivered 
this day by the Lords Commissioners : 

«To assure his Majesty, that while we 
participate with his Majesty in the regret 
with which his Majesty has seen the em- 
barrassment which has occurred in the 
pecuniary transactions of the country 
since the close of the last session of par- 
liament, we derive some consolation from 
the reflection that this embarrassment 
has not arisen from any political events, 
either at home or abroad; from any 
sudden pressure on the public resources ; 
or from the apprehension of any inter- 
ruption to the general tranquillity : 

** That, aware that the direct interpo- 
sition of parliament cannot reach all the 
causes of this evil, against the recurrence 
of some of which security can only be 
found in the experience of the sufferings 
which they have occasioned, we shall 
proceed without delay to turn our atten- 
tion to that portion of the evil which may 
be susceptible, of correctives at least, if 
not of effectual remedies, and to consider 
of such measures as may tend to protect 
both private and public interests against 
the like sudden and violent fluctuations, 
by placing on a more firm foundation 
the currency and circulating credit of the 
country : 

“To express to his Majesty the satis- 
faction with which we learn that his Ma- 
jesty continues to receive from his allies, 
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and generally from all foreign princes 
and states, the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition towards his Ma- 
jesty; and our just and grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his Majesty’s continued en- 
deavours to reconcile conflicting interests, 
and to recommend and cultivate peace 
both in the old world and in the new: 

«‘ That we recognize with the highest 
gratification the signal success of that 
wise and beneficent system of policy in 
the treaty concluded under his Majesty’s 


mediation between the crowns of Portugal | 


and Brazil, by which the relations of 
friendly intercourse, long interrupted, 


between two kindred nations, have been > 
restored, and the independence of the | 
Brazilian empire has been formally ac- | 


knowledged : 

«¢ That we thank his Majesty for avail- 
ing himself of every opportunity to give 
effect to the principles of trade and navi- 
gation, which have received the sanction 
of parliament, and to establish them, as 
far as possible, by engagements with fo- 
reign powers; and for having directed to 
be laid before us copies of a convention, 
framed upon these principles, which has 
recently been concluded between his Ma- 
jesty and the king of France, and of a 
similar convention with the free Hanseatic 
cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburgh, 
as well as of the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, concluded between 
his Majesty and the republic of Colombia ; 
and to assure his Majesty of our readi- 
ness to take into immediate consideration 
any measure which may be required for 
giving effect to the stipulations of this 
Jatter treaty : 

“To assure his Majesty that much as 
we should have been gratified if the suc- 
cesses of the late campaign had led toa 
cessation of hostilities in India, we con- 
cur with his Majesty in doing justice to 
the bravery displayed in that campaign 
by the forces of his Majesty and of the 
East India company, and to the skill and 
perseverance of their commanders, and 
in earnestly hoping that a continuance of 
the same exertions may lead, at no dis- 
tant period, to an honourable and satis- 
factory pacification : 

«¢ To acknowledge his Majesty’s good- 
ness in having turned his attention to the 
measures recommended by committees 
of this and of the other House of parlia- 
ment during the last session for improv- 
ing the condition of Ireland, and to ex- 
press to his Majesty the cordial satisfac- 
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tion with which we learn from his Ma- 
_jesty that the industry of that part of 
_ the United Kingdom is in a course of 
' gradual and general advancement, an ad. 
| Vancement mainly to be attributed to that 
State of tranquillity which now happily 
prevails throughout all the provinces of 
Ireland; 
| “To thank his Majesty for having di- 
rected the estimates of the year to be 
_ prepared and laid before us: 
| To express the pleasure with which 
we heard that those estimates have been 
framed with an anxious desire to avoid 
every expenditure beyond what the ne- 
cessary demands of the public service 
may require, and that the produce of the 
revenue in the last year has fully justified 
_ the expectations entertained at the com- 
, Mencement of it: 
| ‘* To assure his Majesty, that we hum- 
| bly concur with his Majesty in deeply 
| lamenting the injurious effects which the 
| late pecuniary crisis must have entailed 
upon many branches of the commerce 
and manufactures of the United King. 
dom ; but that we partake also of the 
confidence which his Majesty entertains, 
that the temporary check which commerce 
and manufactures may at this moment ex- 
perience will, under the favour of divine 
Providence, neither impair the great 
sources of our wealth, nor impede the 
growth of national prosperity.” 

Mr. Green said, that, situated as Eng- 
Jand was, owing her great general pros- 
perity to commerce and manufactures, and 
dependent, especially in time of peace, 
upon those sources for the high station 
which she maintained among the nations 
of the world, it would ill become the go- 
vernment of the country, if, when any ‘ 
danger threatened those manufactures, or 
temporary evil led to a convulsion in them, 
it failed to bring the subject in the fullest 
as well as in the most speedy way, before 
the consideration of parliament. The 
subject was one as to the importance of 
which there could be no second opinion. 
It was a subject which parliament would 
investigate, not merely as regarded cir- 
cumstances of present or local distress, 
but taking it in a large and comprehensive 
point of view; considering the several 
effects likely, in various quarters, to result 
from it ; and particularly the consequences 
which it might produce upon that general 
mercantile credit and confidence which 
were so essential to the success of all com- 
mercial speculation. In speaking of the 
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duty which devolved upon parliament, to 
examine into the causes which might have 
led to the late commercial shocks, as also 
to take such measures as it should deem 
fit to prevent the recurrence of similar 
calamities, he felt that he could only hope 
to go again over the ground which had 
been so ably taken by the hon. mover ; 
but, the subjects were of such paramount 
importance, that he should compromise 
his duty if he were wholly silent upon 
them in seconding the motion for the ad- 
dress. Looking first, then, at the subject 
of the late distresses, it was not unnatural 
for the recollection to go back to the 
events of the years 1793 and 1797; but, 
upon a slight examination, it would appear 
that the distress at those periods had taken 
place under circumstances widely different 
from those of the present day. The dis- 
tress in the year 1793, it would be recol- 
lected, had arisen at the outset of a war; 
that of the present day, on the contrary, 
took place in a period of profound peace. 
We stood in an attitude of perfect peace ; 
without the slightest apprehension of being 
involved in war; after a harvest, full and 
abundant ; our commerce and our manu- 
factures prosperous. But yet, with all 
this difference between the state of things 
at present, and the year 1793, there was 
one point of sirong similarity. It would 
be remembered that both in the year 1792, 
as in the year now last past, the interest of 
money had been unusually low. 
the manufactures of the country had been 
rapidly advancing ; and the general pros- 
perity was such as induced many indi- 
viduals to trade beyond their capital. The 
country banks at that time had not the 
power of issuing small notes; but those 
which they were empowered to issue they 
had sent out to a vast and dangerous ex- 
cess. The consequence was, that the 
country found itself glutted with paper. 
A slight apprehension produced imme- 
diate pressure upon those country bankers 
who were least able to sustain it; and the 
stoppage of these pulled down others who 
were solvent, but who were not prepared 
to meet sosuddenademand. The failure 
of one man, of necessity, led to the failure 
of some other: there was a demand for 
cash far beyond the possible supply; and 
out of a mischief in many cases imaginary, 
real evil was created, until the most se- 
rious distress and difficulty was the result. 
Now, let the House observe how nearly 
this state of things in the year 1792 tallied 


In 1792 | 
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the last session. Capital was so abundant, 
that the merest adventurer might go into 
the money-market ; and let his scheme be 
the wildest that human fancy could sug- 
gest, he would find people to support him 
in it. Then was it a matter of astonish- 
ment that if the bubble had burst, a void 
was left behind? or that, at the present 
moment, instead of a mass of capital, float- 
ing through the country, we had a scar- 
city of it? With this part of the general 
question, there was connected one point 
which he could not forbear from noticing 
—he meant the conduct of the Bank of 
England during the late troubles. That 
body was entitled to the thanks of the 
country at large, for the prompt and 
liberal manner in which it had rendered 
all the assistance in its power. The sud- 
den issue of their small notes had been a 
measure called for by the sudden with- 
drawal of the local small notes from 
circulation, owing to the failure of so 
many provincial establishments. The 
House would also feel, that although 
during the last year there had been a vast 
imaginary capital floating in the country, 
at the present time the real and actual 
capital available was lessened in conse- 
quence of many bankers still keeping 
large sums of ready money by them, to 
meet any sudden emergency. Whatever 
might be done, however, to prevent, as far 
as possible, the recurrence of such con- 
vulsions as the country had just suffered 
under, parliament would recollect that it 
was one of its first duties to leave the 
freedom of trade untouched, as far as 
was consistent with the general safety. 
To avoid a temporary and an occasional 
evil, we were not to give up a constant 
and a lasting good. From time to time, 
under the best government, popular 
tumults would arise; but means might be 
found to prevent anarchy and mischief, 
without striking at the root of constitu- 
tional freedom; and remedies might be 
found for occasional commercial evils, 
without weakening that great system upon 
which the wealth and power of the nation 
depended. With the immediate nature 
of such remedies he would not then busy 
himself: but the House would recollect 
that the same remedies were not now ap- 
plicable which were resorted to in 1793. 
The state of the country was widely 
different at the two periods. We were 
not now in a state of war; and government 
had not, as inthe year 1793, called upon 
the Bank for a large portion of the gold 


with the state of things at the opening of 
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in its possession —a measure which had | 
led, and necessarily, to the Bank restric- | 
tion. At present, whatever was the extent | 
of the difficulty, no portion of it could be 
attributed to the conduct of government, | 
or to its arrangements. This being a. 

eriod of peace, too, in another sense , 
it would not be inconsistent with the | 
interests of the country to take the course | 
which had been taken formerly. We had. 
now leisure and opportunity to go into. 
the system thoroughly ; and it was no less 
the bounden duty than the policy of the 
House to do so. For himself, he thought 
it would bea great boon on the part of the 
Bank, if that body permitted the form- 
ation of joint-stock banking companies. 
The advantages likely to accrue from such 
a system, were too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. The vast property which would 
then be embarked in every banking estab- 
lisiment would be a sufficient security 
against the danger of over-issues. The 
business would be carried on by persons 
conversant with the true principles of the 
banking trade; and not, as now, by in- 
dividuals often wholly ignorant of those 
principles, and who left the management 
of their establishment to needy adventurers, 
or unprincipled speculators. Scotland 
already afforded us an example of the 
safety and convenience of this system. 
Scotland had a large paper currency; and 
felt neither difficulty nor apprehension. 
Although no man could feel more anxious 
than he did, to afford every possible facility 
to trade, yet it did seem to him that some 
restriction might: be beneficially devised 
to keep within due limits the issues of 
the banks. As regarded the issue of 
local notes, there could be no doubt that 
some immediate measure was imperatively 
called for, parliament would grossly neg- 
lect its duty, if steps were not taken to 
relieve the country from apprehension of 
the recurrence of the evils which it had 
lately been suffering ; if it permitted that 
which the poor man had acquired by his 
labour to be placed in jeopardy ; or if it 
upheld a system under which the same 
man, without one fault or improvidence of 
his own, might one day be rich, and the 
next want the means of existence. It was 
needless, however, to detain the House 
with comments upon the performance of 
a duty, the necessity of which must be 
obvious; and he should therefore turn 
from the consideration of difficulties which 
could not be contemplated without regret, 
to a subject which afforded matter for 
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unmixed congratulation. If there had 
been some distress felt during the last 
year in England, in Ireland there was 
every token of material improvement. 
The iabours of parliament, during the last 
session, had been great upon this subject. 
The House had inquired not merely into 
general questions, but had gone assidu- 
ously into all the details and intricacies of 
her domestic economy. The situation of 
Ireland was now meliorating. The House 
was no longer called upon to pass Insur- 
rection acts, or to pursue any coercive 
measures. Instead of steps to enforce 
the payment of tithes, asystem was adop- 
ted of taking compositions; by which the 
settlement was rendered less irksome to 
the people. It was the desire of govern- 
ment to enter fairly and dispassionately 
into every subject immediately connected 
with the state of Ireland ; and if the mea- 
sures pursued had not produced all the 
good that had been expected, it was the 
wish of ministers to enter into a full con- 
sideration of what would be most condu- 
cive to the best interests of Ireland. He 
felt the greatest satisfaction in witnessing 
the influx of manufactures into Ireland. 
Capital now began to overflow into that 
country—a desideratum from which so 
much benefit must infallibly arise to that 
country. We should find, in a short 
period, the immense effects of thisinflux of 
capital upon the Irish landholders. They 
would feel it to be their interest and 
pleasure, to establish themselves on their 
own estates; and Ireland, like England, 
would soon possess all the advantages of 
a resident gentry. With this prospect of 
a numerous population coming into active 
employ, and with foreign ports open to 
exchange the produce of their industry, it 
was impossible not to foresee a rapid im- 
provement in the condition of that coun- 
try. Neither could he suppress the 
expression of his satisfaction at the 
state in which this country stood with 
regard to the republics of South America. 
The conduct of Great Britain upon this 
point had been liberal and manly. The 
government had openly declared, that 
its recognition of the American states 
did not rest upon matters of opinion, but 
upon a simple question of fact. We had 
declared openly, that when the govern- 
ments of those countries had fully estab- 
lished their independence, then, and not 
till then, would we acknowledge them as 
independent governments ; and when that 
event did take place, we accordingly re- 
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cognised them. We were not to be in- 
timidated by any foreign powers, into the 
withholding or delaying our recognition ; 
but, at the same time, we would not rush 
madly intoa war,when we could obtain our 
object moreeffectuallywithoutit. Wemight 
undoubtedly feel a satisfaction at Liberty 
extending her blessings over those vast 
and hitherto ill-governed regions ; but, at 
the same time, it did not behove us to be 
led away by individual feelings; it was 
necessary to act upon sound and general 
rinciples of justice and international 
aw, as well as upon views of general 
policy. The results had justified the views 
which the government had taken upon the 
subject. We had secured the friendship 
of those states, by declaring that, although 
we should withhold our recognition of 
them until their independence should be 
unequivocal, we would resist the at- 
tempts of any other government that 
should endeavour to assist Spain in her 
efforts to re-establish her power over her 
colonies. The arguments which had been 
so often brought forward, that because 
Spain had interfered in the early part of 
our own war with our American colonies, 
we should therefore be justified in assist- 
ing her colonies against her, were argu- 
ments quite untenable. It was a principle 
of retaliation upon which no individual 
would guide himself in his private trans- 
actions, and upon which no Englishman 
who felt for the national character would 
wish to see his country guide her public 
conduct. He had now only to refer to 
the subject of Finance. The late shock 
which had been given to the commercial 
transactions of the country, had had their 
effect upon the revenue ; but it was highly 
satisfactory toreflect, that, notwithstanding 
this unexpected event, the revenue for the 
year was, upon the whole, greater than 
what the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
anticipated. He trusted that the difficulties 
under which the country was at present 
labouring would be soon removed; and 
that our commerce would speedily receive 
all those benefits which could not fail 
to arise fromthe principles of free trade 
which government had adopted. Although 
the commerce of the country had undoubt- 
edly flourished under the system of re- 
strictions, he was convinced that but for 
them it would have advanced more rapidly 
and with less precarious results. He had 
little doubt but that, in the course of a 
short period, the other governments of 
urope would see the advantages arising 
VOL, XIV. 
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from the principles of free trade; and 
the evils of persevering in the contrary 
system. Seeing that our finances were 
likely to return to their flourishing con- 
dition; that our trade was likely to in- 
crease; that Ireland was prosperous ; that 
South America was forming so great a 
mart for our united industry, and reflect- 
ing also upon the success and glory of 
our arms, in the only country in which 
they are engaged; under these circum- 
stances could it be said that our prosperity 
had gone by, or that our grandeur was 
upon the decline? A passing gale may 
have stopped the tide of our prosperity; but 
as soon as the storm shall have gone over, 
Great Britain would again hold that pre- 
eminent station which she had hitherto 
held amongst nations; and the page of 
future history would record the present 
panic as the passing events of the day, 
which had produced no lasting mischief. 
Mr. Brougham said, it was a subject of 
great regret, that ministers had departed. 
from the old and established practice of 
delivering a copy of the king’s Speech, 
for the information of members, a few 
days before they were called on to discuss 
it and to vote upon its contents. ‘This 
want of courtesy on their part was at- 
tended with considerable inconvenience. 
Although there were not many definite 
propositions laid down in the Speech just 
delivered from the Throne, there were a 
variety of important matters touched upon 
in it, and the House were called upon to 
discuss and vote upon them, without half 
an hour’s previous notice, or any means 
of making up their minds upon the subject. 
Members were thus called upon to accede 
to the address, which was foisted upon 
them by a side wind, and no option was 
afforded them but of either moving an 
adjournment, or of blindly voting for that 
into which they had no opportunity of in- 
quiring. Although it was not his inten- 
tion to move an adjournment, or even to 
oppose the present address, he thought it 
necessary to protest against its being in- 
ferred that he therefore acceded to its 
contents ; on the contrary, he reserved to 
himself the future occasions that might 
arise for discussing the topics which it 
embraced, as fully as if he had not voted 
for it that evening. He could not help 
feeling, that the address would go to the 
public, as if there were a general concur- 
rence of the House in the statements which 
it contained ; whereas no such inference 
ought to be drawn from the circumstance 
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of its passing without meeting with an ex- 
pressed and formal opposition, The 
country would feel not a litile surprised, 
when they found that the distress, which 
had been so severely and extensively felt, 
was treated in so slight a manner, and 
mentioned in terms totally inadequate to 
the extent and severity of the evil. It 
was talked of as if it were something of 
a very temporary nature, and confined to 
partial and almost immaterial transactions ; 
whereas it was well known to be general 
and severe, to have spread the greatest 
possible embarrassments throughout the 
most important branches of our industry, 
and to have entailed the greatest suffer- 
ings upon numerous classes of the people. 
Yet, notwithstanding the extent and va- 
riety of this distress—for that it did ex- 
ist to a great extent it was impossible to 
deny — there was one topicin his Majesty’s 
Speech of a most consoling nature, as it 
clearly proved, if any argument to prove 
such a fact were necessary, that they did 
not arise out of those sound and wise and 
liberal principles of commercial policy, 
which had recently been proposed by his 
Majesty's government, and which, he was 
happy to say, had received the sanction 
of parliament. If the distresses which at 
present prevailed were confined to one 
single branch of our trade; if, for instance, 
it were found to exist in our silk trade 
alone, it might afford some little argument 
though certainly not one upon which 
much stress could be laid, in favour of 
those who opposed themselves to the al- 
terations recently made in that trade. 
But when it was found that our woollen, 
our cotton, our linen trade, and various 
other branches of our manufactures, were 
labouring under a similar depression, it 
was as vain to attempt the proof of the 
assertion on the one hand, that this dis- 
tress was wholly attributable to our late 
commercial policy, as it was needless to 
contradict it on the other. He was aware 
that people speaking of this experiment, 
said, that, like others, it had been tried, 
and had failed. That assertion, however 
true of cther experiments, did not hold 
good with respect to this. True it was, 
that the experiment had been introduced; 
but it had not been tried. Time for its 
trial had not yet been afforded, and there- 
fore it could not be said to have failed. 
If they reflected a little, they would find, 


that if any portion of the distress in the | 
silk trade was attributable to the recent little alteration been made in the mode of 
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consequence of those alterations with 
which the parties would be least likely to 
complain—he alluded ‘to the fact, that 
upon the diminution of the duties, large 
sums were returned upon the stock on 
hand ; a circumstance which, of itself, gave 
rise to considerable overtrading. When 
men were suffering under great and press- 
ing distress, i was a painful, a delicate, 
and a thankless undertaking, to tell them 
that a part of their distresses was attri 
butable to themselves. But he felt him- 
self called upon, in the discharge of his 
duty, to declare that much of the distress 
under which the silk trade, as well as the 
other branches of our manufactures, at 
present laboured, was to be attributed to 
over-trading. He would not go back to 
what took place in 1793, or in 1797, in 
support of his argument, but would con- 
fine himself to a period more recent and 
more analogous to present times and ex- 
isting circumstances. When, for instance, 
we had a new market opened to us in 
South America, speculation and enter. 
prise became so great, that over trading 
to a great extent was the natural conse- 
quence. Again, when the peace of 1814 
opened the trade of the continent to us, 
over-trading was carried to such an ex- 
tent, that several of our merchants found 
it a profitable traffic to send to Holland, 
and there re-purchase and re-import our 
own manufactures. The markets of South 
America were equally glutted with our 
iron, crockery, and various other articles. 
This was the usual consequence of having 
a new market opened to us, and no per- 
sons could be blamed for the excess but 
the over-traders themselves. As well 
might it be argued, that we ought not to 
open a new market, or discover a new 
colony with which to trade, as that we 
were not to adopt sound, and wise, and 
enlightened principles of commerce, be- 
cause the one as well as the other might 
give rise to over-trading on the part of 
certain individuals, He trusted, that upon 
this subject, there would take place in 
that House no such difference of opinion 
as would lead *o any unjust conclusions, 
or delusive expectations, out of doors. 
Upon this point as well as upon that 
which followed it, he most fully concurred 
with the hon. mover and seconder of the 
address. In adverting to the late com- 
mercial regulations, he might perhaps feel 
that it would have been better, had some 
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those measures having received the sanc- | the justice of the legislature, an equal 
tion of parliament, he felt that it would participation in those rights and pri- 


be exceedingly unfair now to turn round, 
and assert that they might have been car- 
ried into execution with more eflect.— 
There were only two points more alluded 
to in the Speech from the Throne, upon 
which he felt it necessary to say a few 
words. And first, with respect to our 
currency. Now, he would put it to any 
thinking man, to recollect what must have 
been his opinions, when he last year heard 
of agreat event which took place on the 
continent, and which was likely to affect, 
in a material degree, the future peace of 
Europe: he would ask him, whether the 
first great objects of his attention, in pro- 
viding for the security of England, would 
not naturally be—the national debt, the 
currency, and the state of Ireland. The 
debt was, perhaps, not within their reach ; 
but the currency was within their control; 
Ireland was within their control; and 
therefore he must feel that the latter 
must sooner or later come under the 
consideration of parliament. When he 
heard it stated, that Ireland had, for the 
last year and a-half, been not only tran- 
quil, but progressively advancing in pros- 
perity, he could not help expressing his 
sincere satisfaction at it; yet, on inquiry, 
he found that the tranquillity of Ireland 
was to be attributed to the expectations 
entertained by the people, that something 
would be done for them by parliament. 
He believed, in his heart, that the tran- 
quillity of Ireland was mainly preserved 
by the steady attention with which they 
looked forward to the exertions of the 
House of Commons in their favour. To 
that House did they ardently and con- 
fidently look for relief; and, sincerely did 
he hope that, at a convenient time, they 
would not be allowed to look and hope in 
vain. Ifthe people of Ireland were again 
(after a convenient time) allowed to look 
and hope in vain, in vain might England 
look to Ireland for unanimity and exer- 
tion, when both should be most required 
from her. He firmly believed that the 
peace of Ireland had been in a great de- 
gree preserved by the Catholic Association. 
As long as the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land remained firm and united amongst 
themselves—as long as they continued to 
yield ready obedience to the laws, how- 
ever opposed to the means by which those 
laws had been enacted—so Jong had they 
a right to entertain a just and reasonable 
expectation, that they would obtain, from 


vileges, from the enjoyment of which they 
had been for such a length of time de- 
barred.—He had heard, with much plea- 
sure, that part of his Majesty’s Speech 
which had reference to our intercourse 
with South America. It was matter of 
pride and pleasure to reflect upon the 
glory achieved by the brave inhabit- 
ants of those republics—a set of men 
who, unaided, unsupported, had succeeded 
in establishing their independence and 
freeing themselves, at once and for ever, 
from the detestable yoke which had so 
long and so ignominiously galled them. 
Those states were now at peace; their 
independence was recognized, and we 
were on friendly terms with them. That 
those friendly relations might remain 
unbroken, and that we should soon have 
united to us, by treaties similar to that 
with Colombia, all the other great repub- 
lics in that part of the new world, who 
had achieved their liberties, was his most 
ardent wish, as their independence must 
afford matter of pure and siscere delight 
to every friend of freedom.—There was 
another matter to which he wished to ad- 
vert. Ele meant the treaty between 
Portugal and Brazil; in which the in- 
dependence of the latter had been for- 
mally acknowledged by the former nation. 
He hoped that that treaty would not be 
ratified in its present form ; containing, as 
it did, an article of foreign policy against 
which he must ever protest: he alluded 
to a clause by which each nation pledged 
itself to give up to the other—whom ? 
All persons guilty of murder, forgery, and 
piracy? No; but all persons not found 
guilty, but accused of high treason, who 
should take refuge in the territory of the 
other. And who was to be the judge of the 
act which was to be designated high 
treason? Why, the accuser:—so that 
there was no escape. If either govern- 
ment wished to get hold of an obnoxious 
person, it was only to accuse him of high 
treason, and his business wasdone. Now, 
this undertaking would not only compel 
us to retain upon our Statue-book the alien 
law, which of all the Jaws which appeared 
upon it was one of the most dangerous 
and offensive; but it might also bind us 
to execute it against an individual who 
should be accused of the slightest political 
offence, or even only be politically ob- 
noxious. For it would not lie with us to 
decide what did or did not constitute trea- 
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son; andwe might be made the instruments 
of inflicting punishment for that offence, 
although the charge should be as ca- 
pricious, or as morally groundless, as 
some of those set up by our own Harry 
the eighth.— Much had been said upon the 
proceedings of the Bank of England 
during the late panic of the country. 
Without wishing to throw blame upon 
the conduct of that body, he could not 
help expressing his conviction, that an 
end must come to that system which ex- 
erted so powciful an influence at present, 
not only on the money market, but on the 
whole trade of the country. Some change 
ought to be effected, by which the in- 
terests of the whole empire, together with 
the fortunes of every family in it, should 
be drawn from the absolute control and 
direction of four and twenty men: be 
they bankers, or be they merchants, 
whether they were to be looked up to as 
a political corporation, or a powerful 
commercial company, it was too much to 
trust the whole property of the country 
to the absolute will or caprice of a few 
men, left in the exercise of a power which 
was constantly changing all the relations 
of that property—sometimes increasing 
their issues and raising its value, then as 
suddenly contracting them and leaving 
the commercial transactions in a state of 
corresponding embarrassment—now re- 
stricting their discounts, and now en- 
larging them—again restricting their is- 
sues, and lowering the rate of interest; 
and again suddenly enlarging their issues, 
and raising the rate of interest. Just 
such as they had lately witnessed were 
the fearful consequences of that system 
upon all the property of the country— 
such were the confusion and disorder 
which must continually prevail in all its 
concerns so long as the influence of that 
system was allowed to prevail. He meant 
not to say, that he distrusted the present 
Bank directors; but he distrusted, and 
should ever distrust, the wisdom of any 
set of men placed in their situation, and 
who, unless they possessed the gift of 
prophesy, could not be safely intrusted 
with powers such as those at present vest- 
edin the Bank of England, without check 
or control, Let the monopoly of the 
Bank of England be restricted, and let 
other companies have an opportunity of 
raising themselves up in opposition to 
them: then, and not till then, would 
the money market and the commercial 
transactions of the country be placed 
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upon a steady and secure footing, He 
could gather from the King’s Speech, that 
his Majesty’s ministers intended to in- 
troduce some measure calculated to reme- 
dy the evils of the existing system; and 
therefore he should, for the present, ab- 
stain from entering more fully into the 
subject. He had only to add, that in 
not offering any opposition to the address, 
he was only actuated by the courtesy 
evinced by gentlemen around him, on 
that as well as on other occasions; re- 
serving to himself the right of discussing 
every subject touched upon in it, when 
the proper occasions for doing so should 
present themselves. 

Mr. Robertson said, that the distress of 
the country, great as it was at present, was 
only in its commencement, unless vigor- 
ous measures were applied to its relief. 
It would be recollected that during the 
last session he had implored the House 
and the ministry to step forth and secure 
the country from the open and barefaced 
spoliation which it was suffering by the 
machinations of joint-stock companies, 
from one end to the other. He clearly 
predicted what had proved to be the ac 
tual consequences of those schemes, 
And if he had thus seen beforehand the 
multitude of evils which had since been 
realized, he thought he had given the 
House sufficient warrant for the correct- 
ness of his opinions to entitle him to some 
portion of their attention. He considered 
the present embarrassments as the un- 
avoidable consequences of that policy 
which had directed the public counsels, 
and which was now of ten years’ duration, 
Should the government persevere in it, 
the existing calamities would be more 
than a gradual approach to the crisis. 
The House was bound to step in, and 
rescue the manufacturing and landed in- 
terests from that ruin which awaited them. 
He spoke upon the deepest reflection and 
consideration ; and as far as facts were 
concerned, he was guided by statements 
which had been laid upon their table. If 
those statements were valid, that which he 
had to offer must make a serious impres- 
sion on the House. The present diffi- 
culties might pass away; but greater 
remained behind, unless an end were 
brought to that speculative and gambling 
system of commerce which had produced 
it. Before he went into the subject, he 
would read to the House a passage out of 
an excellent pamphlet written fifteen years 
ago by the present right hon. president 
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of the Board of Trade. The subject of 
the passage was the balance of commerce, 
and he expected to be able to prove from 
it, that, without an essential alteration in 
ourcommercial policy, the greatest calami- 
ties would ensue. From this pamphlet 
he drew the following proposition—that 
the excess of the exports over the im- 
ports of a country is not a necessary in- 
ference of the prosperity of that country, 
or that the balance of trade was in its 
favour. It was only an indication that 
such a portion of the wealth of the country 
might be spared; it amounted, in the first 
instance, to no more than a proof of the 
capacity of the country to endure that 
expenditure and absence of surplus capital. 
It did not follow, according to the author, 
that that exported wealth or expenditure 
might not be beneficial to the country. 
Now, he (Mr. R.) was prepared to prove, 
that it was absolutely pernicious ; that in 
the case of this country it was the direct 
cause of all the distress which prevailed. 
He took the excess of the exports over the 
imports, since the peace, at 189,000,000/., 
for which no return had been made to 
this country to compensate the loss thus 
endured. And yet this was but a gradual 
advance to what must be expected from a 
perseverance in the same system. At 
the close of the war, and in the first year 
of the peace, the excess of exports above 
imports was only 13,000,000/.: last year 
it was 24,000,000/. Could any country 
live and thrive under this drawing away 
and transfer of its resources? They ought 
to think seriously of the means to prevent 
the destructive consequences of such a po- 
licy. When Mr. Pitt governed the country, 
this system had not begun its operations. 
The state of things was something like 
this:—From the peace with America to 
the French war, the excess of exports was 
about 600,000/. a-year. This expenditure 
was readily accounted for by the pay of 
ambassadors, and other functionaries, to- 
gether with the expense of establishments 
abroad : so that it would be readily shown 
that not a singie pound sterling left the 
country, for which another pound, or a 
proper equivalent, did not come in. From 
1797 to 1808, the excess in the same way 
of expenditure amounted altogether to 
about five millions and a half. In the 
continuation of the war, this expenditure 
continued to increase, but in a proportion 
which might be accounted for by the ex- 
pense of extensive fleets, and the capture 
and occupation of garrisons abroad. The 
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expenses of our armies in the Spanish war 
alone would account for more than ten mil- 
lions of the excess. At the peace, and ever 
since, thesystem had changed to an excess 
of this expenditure, which was continually 
increasing, without bringing back to the 
country any adequate returns—until it had 
reached the enormoussum of 189,000,000/. 
Let the House now allow him to show 
how this excess of 25,000,000/. of foreign 
expenditure worked among the various 
classes and interests of the country, and 
how it brought detriment upon the lowest 
as wellas thehighest. There being clear- 
ly that surplus of capital, its natural em- 
ployment would be the application of it to 
the wages of labour among the increasing 
population of the country. For if the 
capital Jeft the country in larger propor- 
tions than before, and the population con- 
tinued to increase, the supply of labour 
must soon far exceed the employment 
given by the capital remaining; the la- 
bourers must be depressed, and the coun- 
try impoverished. On this account, he 
could not but deplore that pernicious and 
pestilent doctrine which had obtained, 
that capital from England spent on the 
continent, or capital from Ireland spent on 
the continent or in England, was equally 
useful as the same capital spent in Ireland 
or in England. True it was, that such 
excess of expenditure abroad might have 
the appearance of prosperity; but it was 
only a speculative prosperity, big with 
national impoverishment. The House 
might ask how the surplus wealth was to 
be kept in the country? The question 
was not difficult to answer. Give such 
capital protection, and then it will stay at 
home and create a real prosperity, by 
bettering the wages of labour, and in- 
creasing the productive powers of the 
national industry. An absolutely free 
trade would let in foreign commodities. 
What would be the effect? The home 
manufactures must be pressed down by 
the competition; and capital, instead of 
being employed in compensating our own 
labourers, would be drawn in greater and 
greater quantities abroad, to bring in those 
supplies of foreign industry. He con- 
sidered the doctrine of absolute free trade, 
as applied to this country, as the most 
vicious principle which had ever been 
adopted by thinking men. He begged 
pardon of the House for thus addressing 
them ; but his feelings upon the subject 
were strong, and he could not repress 
them ; so grievous were the results which 
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he anticipated from the adoption of that 
principle. The argument urged by the 
government in support of that system was, 
the usefulness of competition in restraining 
monopoly. Nothing could be so absurd. 
Competition with other countries was ut- 
terly impossible : circumstances were not 
the same ; and unless circumstances were 
exactly equal, what competition could 
there be? There could be no compe- 
tition, therefore, but that fair and proper 
competition which was sure to prevail 
beneficially for all among the subjects of 
the same country, striving with each other 
for superiority under the very same cir- 
cumstances. No possible combination 
could there take place among them to the 
disadvantage of the country at large. 
Now, it was utterly impossible not to fore- 
see the circumstances which might throw 
the advantage of foreign competition into 
the hands of France; and, once lost, it 
could never be recovered.—The hon. 
gentleman then called the attention of 
the House to a transaction which was 
utterly at variance with the principles of 
free trade, so Joudly promulgated, though 
many members of that House, and some 
of the members of government were im- 


plicated. He must be excused for ex- 
pressing his sense of it plainly. It ap- 
peared to him to be one of the vilest jobs 
which had been heard of among all the 
schemes with which the country had over- 
flowed. He was sorry to use such ex- 


pressions. No man thought better of the 
members of his majesty’s government— 
no man gave his support to their measures 
generally with more cordial good-will— 
than he did. When the mad projects of the 
money-market and the commercial world 
were going forward in their destructive 
career, how often had he called upon the 
House to interpose! How often had he 
implored ministers to stand forward, and 
rescue the country from those pernicious 
delusions! Had the House done their 
duty, they would have broken up those 
complicated schemes which were brought 
out by companies upon companies. Now 
let the House remark the strange inconsis- 
tency of some of the advocates of free 
trade. Since they had last met, a charter 
had been granted by the Crown, similar 
to that upon which the monopoly of the 
East India company was originally found- 
ed; by which charter the new company 
had been authorized to vest a million of 
money in an exclusive scheme for the 
growth of silk in Great Britain and Ire- 
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land. The capital embarked was a mil- 
lion. The first capital of the East India 
company was no more than 72,000/. At 
a subsequent period the company obtained 
leave to invest 700,000/., upon which it 
was afterwards found necessary to raise 
no more than 50 per cent.; so that 
350,000/. was all that was paid in. Here 
was a million of money to be applied—a 
sum more than sufficient for three times 
the trade which this country would ever 
have to carry on in the growth and throw. 
ing of silk. The natural effect must be, 
that the company would ruin all minor 
competitors, and then raise their prices, 
to the inevitable injury, perhaps the de- 
struction, of our silk manufactures. It 
grieved him to be obliged to give out the 
names of peers and hon. gentlemen who 
were implicated ; but he could not refrain 
from doing his duty. The president was 
the marquis of Lansdown ; vice-president, 
the earl of Liverpool. What would Mr, 
Pitt say, did he but know that his great 
disciple was to be found in such a list? 
[laughter.] Among the directors were, 
the right hon. W. Hu:kisson, Henry 
Brougham, Wilmot Horton, and Pascoe 
Grenfell. How different were the senti- 
ments of the right hon. the president of 
the Board of Trade, as they appeared in his 
pamphlet, when commenting upon asimilar 
project adopted by the French govern- 
ment, to force the cultivation of cotton. 
**Such,”’ said he, “is the detestable policy 
which sways some of the powers of Eu- 
rope, that we are boastingly told of whole 
districts of otherwise fertile territory being 
forcibly destined to a particular cultiva- 
tion, and of the French government rais- 
ing, at a ruinous expense, a little bad 
cotton.” How soon the right hon. gen- 
tleman forgot his own principle in favour 
of asimilar cultivation of a little bad silk! — 
while the produce of India was secured to 
the country on terms which made compe- 
tion utterly impossible. Such was the in- 
consistency of the advocates of free trade, 
and of the government which had adopted 
their principles! Here was the most die 
rect encouragement given to that disas- 
trous scheming and speculation which had 
nearly convulsed the country. He dis- 
approved of that part of the Speech which 
stated the pecuniary difficulties of the 
country to be without any remedy. The 
remedy was within the reach of the House. 
The remedy was, to keep the capital at 
home, encourage the productive industry, 
raise the demand for labour, and increase. 
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the internal trade of the country. The 


foreign trade was a thing utterly insigni- ass 
icant could there be in it? It appeared to him, 


ficant in amount and importance when 


compared with this. He had no interested on 
_this country was a most desirable object, 


he hadtaken. Every word he had uttered © if it could be accomplished, and in no de- 


motive in the view of the question which 


was opposed to his own particular interests 
as a foreign merchant. He spoke accord- 
ing to his sincere conviction. The chief 
calamity of the country was, that the go- 
vernment dwelt so much on our foreign 
commerce. They seemed to see nothing 
else, and to be blind to all other relations, 
The interests of the foreign merchant 
might be in opposition to the others. 
It was his interest that the country 
should not grow its own corn, but that it 
should be imported from places of cheaper 
growth. He was sure to be benefited by 
free trade. But, when the landed and 
manufacturing interests were depressed 
by that freedom of trade, it must be in- 
jurious to the country at large. He could 
not bring himself to concur in the opinion, 
that the remedy for the existing evils were 
not within the reach of that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fessed that he did not clearly comprehend 
the drift of the arguments of the hon. 
member for Grampound ; and felt utterly 
at a loss how to reply to them. The 
speech of his hon. friend appeared to 
contain some propositions of rather a 
startling nature ; for if he understood him 
rightly, the effect of his argument tended 
directly not only to that consummation, 
which his hon. friend certainly desired, 
the extinction of our foreign commerce ; 
but also to the extinction of all the ad- 
vantages of our home industry. So, at 
least, did it appear tohim. His argument 
was, that the greater part of the distresses 
of the country was to be attributed to 
excessive exports; and then again his 
greatest dread seemed to be from the 
operation of the principles of free trade, 
by excessive importations. How to re- 
concile such seeming contardictions, he 
must leave to the ingenious and speculative 
mind of his hon, friend. As to the crimes 
alleged against the government, at first 
he telt perfectly astounded—he could not 
conceive what he himself, or his right 
hon. friends had been about, to deserve 
the denunciation—he quite trembled at 
the terrible consequences which were to 
follow. But lo, and behold! some dis- 


tinguished members of his. majesty’s go- 
veroment had Jent their names to a specu-. 
lation, the most innocent that had ever 
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been set on foot. He himself was not a 
member of the association ; but, what harm 


on the contrary, that the growth of silk in 


gree similar to the monopoly of the East 
India company. His right hon. friend, 
the president of the Board of Trade, had 
suffered his name to be inserted in the list 
of directors, not for purposes of profit, 
but as an honorary title; and then the 
hon. member for Grampound, taunting 
his right hon. friend with this alleged 
inconsistency with the principles of free 
trade which he had so successfully ad- 
vocated, referred to some passages in a 
very able pamphlet written during the 
bullion controversy, and which pointed 
out the absurdity of the French govern- 
ment in endeavouring to force the culti- 
vation of cotton, some indifferent coffee, 
and manufacturing beet root into sugar. 
But this silk company did not propose 
to force the growth of silk, There was 
not a sentence in their charter to compel 
the honourable gentleman to grow a 
single mulberry on his estate. In what 
respect did an association for the voluntary 
cultivation of silk resemble a restrictive 
monopoly, or a compulsory appropriation 
of good corn lands to the production of 
cotton, coffee, and beet root? But, Buo- 
naparte was absurd enough to pass a law, 
compelling his subjects to resort to miser- 
able, futile, and iil-contrived attempts to 
produce the articles, which his own mea 
sures prevented him from obtaining in the 
regular and more natural way. Thus far 
in reply to the hon. gentleman’s speech. 
And now, perhaps, the House would allow 
him to take that opportunity of explaining, 
in a general way, the views of his Majesty's 
government respecting the more important 
parts of the Speech from the throne. And 
here he would say, that the hon. and 
learned member for Winchelsea might 
have forborne from making one or two of 
his comments (and he was persuaded he 
would have done so), had he been suffi- 
ciently aware of the full contents of his 
Majesty’s Speech. Undoubtedly the mat- 
ters on which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had touched, were so important, as 
to be calculated to excite the strongest 
feelings of the country ; and he owed his 
thanks to the hon. and learned gentleman 
for the moderate and candid tone in which 
he had explained his opinions upon many 
of these points. He was not, however, 
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justified in imputing to ministers the 
charge of treating too lightly the ew f 
distresses which so unfortunately prevailed. 
This imputation might have been spared ; 
for he could solemnly assure the House, 
that nothing was further from the feelings 
or intentions of the executive government, 
than to treat with any thing bordering 
upon levity, those distresses which the 
country had endured, was still enduring, 
and might continue, to a certain extent, 
to be afflicted with, notwithstanding the 
utmost extent of human aid and sympathy. 
He entreated parliament to believe, that 
nothing was further from the meaning of 
his majesty’s advisers, when they suggest- 
ed the insertion of that paragraph in the 
King’s Speech, than to treat the matter 
lightly. Indeed, he knew not what 
materials men could be made of, who 
could have so treated the sufferings of any 
large portion of their fellow-countrymen. 
He should have thought that the best 
proof of a contrary sentiment pervading 
the breasts of ministers, and that they did 
not behold with indifference tiie sufferings 
of large classes of the community, was to 
be found in the striking fact of their placing 
that topic in the me 4 head and front of 
the royal Speech; thereby showing the 
country how strongly the king and his 
government felt the necessity of calling 
the immediate attention of parliament to 
the consideration of so painful a subject, 
if not to avert or mitigate its present evils, 
at least to prevent, so far as human wisdom 
could prevent, the recurrence of such 
disasters. When he talked, however, of 
such a precaution, it was in vain for any 
man who had observed the progress of the 
late events to deny, that, looking at the 
cause of the late shock in the pecuniary 
transactions of the people, there were no 
legislative precautions that could have 
averted the mischief. It was quite im- 
possible to expect this virtue from public 
enactments, with the view of effectually 
controlling or directing the speculations 
of individuals in so great a commercial 
country as this, where such temptations 
were held out for enterprise—where so 
much skill and industry were displayed in 
the conduct of mercantile affairs. It was 
quite impossible to apply laws to govern 
the speculations of individuals in such a 
country as this, without doing far more 
mischief than good, by an attempt so 
inconsistent with the habits of Englishmen. 
There was, however, no ground for de- 
spondency, notwithstanding the present 
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condition of the country. If they referred 
to the distresses which prevailed in 1816 
and 1817, they would see how soon the 
country arose out of them in the following 
year. The extreme pressure in the one 
year was followed in the other by a rapid 
re-action of a contrary kind; and this was 
effected without any legislative measure, 
or violence of any kind, but from the very 
nature of the pressure itself; because they 
always found, that when circumstances 
for a while disabled any considerable por- 
tion of the people from indulging in their 
accustomed enjoyments, they eagerly 
seized the earliest opportunity their re- 
newed means afforded, of an increased 
consumption of that of which they had 
been for atime deprived. They rushed, 
therefore, with a greater avidity to obtain 
what they desired to possess the moment 
it was brought within their grasp. It was, 
he thought, quite clear to any reflectin 

person, that the great proportion of all 
the public difficulties complained of, had 
arisen from causes out of the reach of 
human control; and he was perfectly 
satisfied, that the man who would legislate 
on the assumption, that all engaged in the 
foreign or domestic commerce, or the 
agriculture of this country, were neces- 
sarily persons of a prudent character, who 
would act upon sound views, and turn 
aside from visionary speculations, would 
find himself grievously disappointed when 
he beheld the effect of his system of legis- 
lative interference in concerns of private 
management. When he said this, he 
begged it at the same time to be under- 
stood, that undoubtedly there were cases 
in which it was competent for parliament 
to interpose, and in which it was decidedly 
useful to call for that interposition. And 
this distinction was particularly necessary 
to be laid down, in a country where its 
affairs were carried on with reference to 
a sound basis, and where it was impossible 
to avoid having a currency exposed to 
excess at one time, and depreciation at 
another. This was the case here, where 
the currency was so far of a mixed nature, 
as that the part of it consisting of paper 
greatly exceeded the amount in metallic 
coin. Under such circumstances, it was 
quite clear that the tendency of the paper 
portion of the circulating medium was to 
increase itself, and to effect this without 
reference to consequences; and singularly 
enough, the operation went on too, from 
causes which did not necessarily require 
that increase. This was precisely what 
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had happened in this country, and partly 
as connected with the circulation of the 
country banks, the increase of which within 
the last three or four years had been of a 
most extraordinary description. Of the 
actual state of the circulation of the coun- 
try banks, it was difficult to form an ac- 
curate estimate; and this difficulty was in 
itself a very great evil, because it left both 
the Bank of England and the government 
in comparative obscurity upon a matter 
which it was essential for them to know, 
and deprived them of the advantage of 
having recourse to a known fact, which 
would enable them todetermine the criteria 
how far the circulation was in excess. 
Although, however, they could not deter- 
mine the precise amount of the country 
banks’ circulation, they had the means of ap- 
proximating to something like an estimate, 
by a reference to the amount of stamps is- 
sued within a given time to these bankers. 
It was usually considered that the average 
circulation of country bank paper lasted 
about three years—it might be more or 
less in particular cases, but the three 
years’ average was mostly relied upon ; 
and, therefore, if he multiplied each 
year’s issue of stamps by three, he ar- 
rived at a probable test for the purpose 
of his argument. Judging in this man- 
ner, he found that, in the year 1820, the 
issue of country bank notes had been 
$,493,901/. In 1821, it was 4,438,548/. 
And in the year 1825, it had got up to 
no less a sum than 8,755,000/. During 
this progressive operation of the country 
banks, there was no excess of circulation 
apprehended, and the affairs of the coun- 
try were generally in a rapidly increasing 
state of prosperity. But, nevertheless, 
the inevitable result of this operation 
must be, to produce a rise in prices, which 
naturally extended a spirit of speculation, 
where men struggled who should get most 
money for articles in demand.—But this 
was not all the evil which this system of 
circulation encompassed. A great deal 
of difficulty arose out of the present con- 
stitution of their banking system, and 
especially from that part of it which was 
composed of one pound notes, notes 
which, from the smallness of their amount, 
necessarily circulated among the poorer 
classes a miany, upon whom they en- 
tailed the heaviest affliction when the time 
of revulsion and stoppage arrived. When 
one of these banks break, thousands 
upon thousands of poor people lose their 
all, and are visited with the most heart- 
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rending affliction. A great deal was said 
of the spirit of trade excited by, and the 
consequent benefits resulting from the 
circulation supplied by these banks, but 
he would unhesitatingly ask, what advan- 
tage had been conferred on agriculture, 
on commerce, on the community at large, 
which could be put in competition with 
the ruin of its re-action at a moment of 
panic, and the wide-spreading evils which 
its sudden depreciation inflicted? What 
real or apparent benefit could compensate 
for the poverty and misery to which it 
consigned so large a portion of the work- 
ing classes of the community, who pos- 
sessed nothing for their labour or their 
sustenance, but the worthless piece of 
paper bearing the impress of the local 
bank? Who, with a heart to feel, could 
refrain from saying, that these evils did 
not far, very far, outweigh all the exag- 
gerated advantages of the circulation of 
this mass of country paper?—Upon the 
fullest consideration which he had been 
able to give this part of the matter em- 
braced in his Majesty’s Speech, he had 
come to the conclusion, that it was indis- 
pensably necessary to apply an immediate 
remedy to that great source of public 
mischief. Of course, it would not be 
expected of him, at that moment, to go 
into the details of the measure by which 
he intended to accomplish this beneficial 
purpose. Undoubtedly, caution was ne- 
cessary in the progress of the work. It 
was not always the most prudent course 
to rush headlong to an opposite extreme 
from that in which they had previously 
acted; yet he thought something must be 
done decisively and effectually, to prevent 
the recurrence of the evils so universally 
complained of. And when he reflected 
upon this state of things, it was to him a 
source of regret that in the arrangements 
respecting the currency provided by par- 
liament in the year 1822, the original 
intention of causing the indulgence grant- 
ed to the country bankers to issue small 
notes to cease in the year 1825, had been 
abandoned. He greatly regretted that 
any circumstances should, at the time he 
referred to, have induced government to 
abandon their first intention; but what 
had passed since had abundantly con- 
firmed him in the opinion that they must 
now have recourse to a firm and decided 
measure, for the purpose of placing the 
currency of the country upon a durable 
basis. This, however, would not have 
the effect of preventing a recurrence of 
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the evil, without another measure, which 
was equally important. He alluded to 
what had been appropriately termed the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land, as their charter now stood. It was 
impossible for any man who considered 
what was the extent of the public trans- 
actions of this great kingdom, and the 
measures inevitably necessary for carrying 
on the business of the nation and the 
government, not to see, that one single 
chartered banking company, however well 
constituted, was inadequate to execute 
all the functions of the state. The.town 


business—that immediately on the spot—- 


they could conduct, undoubtedly, in the 
present manner; but not so throughout 
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vided the extension of the charter was 
conceded; that is, they were ready to 
give the public, instanter, the particular 
benefits which it could not otherwise 
acquire until 1833, provided the main 
operation of the charter would be allowed 
to survive till 1843. This, however, the 
government refused to call upon partlia- 
ment to grant; but it pressed upon the 
Bank the greater advantage which the 
company would obtain in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs, by the increased 
safety and security which would result 
from the adoption of the plan then under 
contemplation. The government had 
lately again pressed this matter upon the 
consideration of the Bank, and had sub. 


the country, where the government had | mitted to the directors the benefit which 


necessarily pecuniary affairs to transact, 
and where, from the necessity of .the 


| 


both the company and the public would 
derive from its execution, accompanied, 


case, country banks had sprung up and | at the same time, with a direct and une- 


taken a part of that business. That the 
Bank of England was at the outset per- 
fectly sufficient for all purposes, he readily 
admitted ; but the immense growth of the 
wants of the country for banking aid 
had become so extended, that the case 
was altered, and a change to meet this 
varied aspect must be brought about. 
Country banks had become necessary, 
in consequence of the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Bank of England and the 
outgrowing claims of the public. And, 
from these very circumstances, the coun- 
try banks had been so constituted, that 
they were deprived of much of the solidity 
of what ought to belong to the banking 
system; in fact, the effect of the exclu- 
sive privileges had been, to permit else- 
where in the country, every species of 
banking plan to be in full operation, save 
what was of the most solid and beneficial 
character. This state of things required 
a more efficient remedy than any which 
had hitherto been applied. Indeed, for 
some time, it had not escaped the atten- 
tive consideration of his majesty’s go- 
vernment. Two years ago they had 
commenced a negotiation with the direc- 
tors of the Bank, to see how far the 
company could be induced to forego a 
portion of their exclusive privileges. 
Their charter, as at present constituted, 
would expire in the year 1833, and the 
Bank offered to consent to a relinquish- 
ment of certain privileges, provided the 
charter in its main duration was extended 
to the year 1843. They agreed to allow 
other chartered companies, within the 
present prohibited distance, at once, pro- 


quivocal assurance, that there was no 
intention of extending the present period 
of their chartered rights. And here he 
was bound to say, that the manner in 
which the Bank directors had met this 
proposition deserved the highest credit. 
It should always be remembered, that 
the conductors of such a corporation had 
difficulties to contend with which could 
not be felt by others who were not bound 
by the same interests, nor constituted in 
the same privileged manner. The direc- 
tors had, however, acquiesced in the pro- 
position made by his majesty’s ministers, 
which they engaged immediately to sub- 
mit to the consideration of a court of 
proprietors. The plan, if carried into 
effect, would place the banking system 
of this country upon the same footing as 
in Ireland, where companies were allowed 
to establish banks, with any number of 
partners, fifty miles from the capital. 
The same relative distance would be 
sixty-five miles in England; and at that 
distance it was proposed to establish bank- 
ing companies with an unlimited number 
of partners. When he alluded to the 
reluctance of the Bank directors to aban- 
don, all at once, rights which they felt 
were secured to them by charter, it was, 
he repeated, too much to complain of 
them for such hesitation. They were 
charged with the protection of the par- 
ticular interests of the Bank; and though 
it was the object of the government, in 
their communications with the directors, 
to make it clear to them, that the rights 
they were charged to cherish would not 
be prejudiced by the concession required 
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at their hands, still it was not to be 
wondered, that men held tenaciously to 
the maintenance of enjoyments exclu- 
sively intrusted to their protection. It 
did not follow, because these private 
interests persevered in wishing to retain 
their peculiar privileges, that therefore 
they were right in their judgment as to 
their value; on the contrary, he believed 
they were wrong in this respect, and was 
persuaded, as he had stated to the par- 
ties, that if the Bank surrendered at once 
the whole of its exclusive privileges they 
would profit rather than lose by the con- 
cession. Still, if they thought otherwise, 
nobody had a right to wrest from them a 
privilege, with which they were legally 
invested. This should not prevent him 
from doing justice to their motives; and 
he felt no hesitation in avowing, that 
throughout his intercourse with the Bank 
of England, the directors had uniformly 
manifested the most anxious desire to 
promote the general interests of the coun- 
try. He might occasionally differ from 
them upon points of general policy; but 
he had no right to find fault with their 
mode of managing the affairs intrusted to 
their guidance; and sure he was, that none 
would be found more ready than the Bank 
of England had been, to throw itself into 
the breach, when the country required a 
great effort. At the risk of their own 
interests, at the risk even of their own 
security, they had often gallantly come 
forward, and saved the country, by their 
timely aid, from evils of the greatest 
magnitude. With this experience of the 
value of the services performed by that 
great corporation, it would be monstrous 
injustice not to treat with fairness and 
properconsideration the opinions of such a 
body. They had now agreed to relinquish 
that part of their exclusive privileges 
which restricted the number of partners 
in banking concerns, and had refrained 
from requiring the condition of a ten 
years’ extension of their charter, which, 
on the former occasion, they had declared 
to be a sine qua non of this concession. 
He had now stated in general terms the 
outline of his plan respecting the banking 
system. On a very early day he would 
submit a distinct proposition on the sub- 
ject, when it could be fully discussed in 
all its parts. But he could not refrain, 
on the present occasion, from stating at 
once what were the general views of his 
mMajesty’s government—what they felt to 
be the main causes of the existing diffi- 
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culties of the country, and the measures 
best calculated to obviate their recur- 
rence. There were two other points 
upon which he was desirous for a moment 
to dwell. And first he would advert to 
the produce of the revenue during the 
last year. Now, upon that point, the 
words of his Majesty’s Speech were 
greatly below the mark; for the produce 
of the revenue had far exceeded his most 
sanguine expectations. —He had assumed, 
that the revenue of 1525 would have been 
less than that of 1824, by 600,000/.; and 
he had besides remitted taxes to the same 
amount. His calculation, therefore, had 
been, that the revenue of 1825 would 
have been less than that of 1824, by 
1,200,000/.; and yet the House was 
aware how much more beneficial the re- 
sult had been. He had certainly, by no 
means contemplated the having to return 
any duty in that quarter, though the 
amount returned on what had been paid 
was no less than 1,050,000/.; so that if 
that cause had not existed, the revenue 
of the year 1825 would have exceeded 
by one million that of the year 1824. 
But, in spite of all these circumstances, 
still the revenue of 1825 had exceeded 
that of the preceding year by 250,000/. 
He therefore trusted that the House 
would be satisfied that there was nothing 
of exaggeration in that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech which alluded to the reve- 
nue of the country. He thanked the 
hon, and learned gentleman for the frank 
and uncompromising manner in which he 
had spoken out respecting commercial 
principles of great importance to the 
well-being of the country, and had de- 
clared that if the government remained 
true to the best interests of the commu- 
nity, they would not suffer themselves to 
be diverted from that system of policy in 
matters of commerce which was founded 
on the wisest principles. He entirely 
concurred with the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that the government would 
act with the greatest inconsistency if they 
abandoned those principles; and, speak- 
ing for himself, he would say, that to him 
it would be an eternal disgrace if he, in 
any way, were to depart from them. 
And though he and his colleagues were 
taunted by the hon. member for Gram- 
pound with having lost the countenance 
of some of their oldest friends, and cast 
for support upon their usual cpponents 
at the other side of the House, still he 
would say that they were cheered by an 
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honest and effective co-operation. Nor{ reverse he was unable to collect his 
would the hon. member’s taunt drive him | means to pay demands upon him, and the 
to reject the assistance of hon. gentlemen | whole currency of his neighbourhood was 
opposite, who had the generosity and | exposed to derangement from his failure, 
candour to give him their important aid | He entirely approved of the determination 
in this branch of his policy, and who to put an end to the small notes. It was 
could have no motive for taking such a evident they had banished all specie from 
part, save an ardent and disinterested | circulation, and since parliament had de- 
attachment to the true interests of the cided on the resumption of cash payments, 
country. It was with the highest satis-| the currency of the country could never 
faction that he saw the principal men of be on a secure footing, unless a certain 
every sect and of every party ready to, amount of coin was maintained in circu- 
give him their support in this branch of lation. He had been of this opinion on 
the public policy, and that he carried the passing of Mr. Peel’s bill, and recent 
with him in his steadfast adherence to it, | experience had added to his conviction 
the concurring opinions of all the best-| onthesubject. But, the particular object 
informed, and he would add, if he were! which induced him to rise was, to direct 
not himself one of its most zealous advo- | the attention of the House to the omis- 
cates, of all the wisest men in this or in| sion of all reference to the Corn Laws in 
any other country. his Majesty’s Speech. Did ministers in- 

Mr. Ellice rose, he said, rather to advert | tend to allow them to remain on their 
to one serious omission in the Speech} present footing, with their boasted at» 
from the throne, than to follow the right! tachment to right principles and their 
hon. gentleman through the various topics | determination to remove all restrictions 
on which he had addressed the House.! from the trade of the country? Every 
But, before he did this, he must offer one | branch of industry must be severely af- 
or two observations on what had fallen! fected by the present measures of reform 
from him respecting the currency, and) in the currency. Prices of other com- 
the measures proposed to place it on a| modities would be materially depressed, 
more satisfactory footing. He thought; and great stagnation consequently take 
the greatest caution should be observed in! place in all branches of our manufactures; 
extending the system of banking, without | and were the prices of all necessaries of 
providing efficient checks against the) life to be alone maintained by law to 
abuses to which recent events had proved , double the rate of every other country in 
it so liable. The Scotch chartered banks | the world? ‘The House would very soon 
were, in some respects, to be regarded | receive petitions from his constituents 
with as much jealousy as the country | against the introduction of foreign manu- 
banks in England. ‘They had not been) factured silks under the act of 1824; and 
behind hand in giving encouragement to! with what appearance of justice could 
over trading and speculation, and their | they refuse to listen to their complaints, 
issues of paper had at least been on an} while the importation of corn was prohi- 
zqual scale, with those during the Jast| bited? Wiat better reason could be urged 
two years in this country. Their present | for a standard import price of corn, than 
situation was probably as much to be) of silk or any other commodity? It was 
ascribed to good fortune, as good ma-| madness to persevere with their experi- 
nagement, and they might not have been| ments on the manufacturing interests of 
found better prepared than their neigh-| the country, unless they were prepared to 
bours, if the recent panic had travelled| go forward avd supply the principles of 
northwards, and exposed them to the same | free trade to the trade in corn, and he 
severe trial. In future legislation on this | lamented to see by this omission in the 
subject, it would be well to advert to the | Speech, the ruinous sacrifice of all right 
expediency of encouraging the collection | and just principles which ministers were 
of large masses of capital in the hands of | willing to make to the prejudices on this 
persons issuing local notes, for which subject, and the more powerful interest 
interest was allowed to depositors. The} by which they were supported. But they 
banker must look in this case for a profit | must either proceed, or be prepared to re- 
beyond the interest, and was tempted in | trace all their steps, and he hoped this 
prosperous times either to lock up his | question would be pressed on parliament 
funds, or to embark them in hazardous by the strong and general voice of the 
speculations with that object. On any | country. 
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Mr. Hume said, that the right hon., the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had carried 
them back to former years in the course 
of his speech, but had forgotten to point 
out what appeared to be the principal 
cause of all the distress about which he 
had occasion to speak. Without intend- 
ing to disapprove of the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, he must enter his 
protest against the praises which he had 
heaped upon the Bank of England. It 
appeared to him just as if an incendiary 
were to be praised, because, after he had 
kindled the flame, he endeavoured to put 
itout. Ifthe Bank of England had known 
the true principles of banking, or if it had 
taken example by the events of 1793, it 
would never have allowed the course of 
exchange to remain for seven whole 
months against this country. He how- 
ever hailed the proposition of the govern- 
ment as the commencement of better 
times, though he could not but regret 
that no bank was to be permitted within 
sixty-five miles of themetropolis; forif they 
were wanted any where, it was in London 
itself, in order that there might be some- 
thing like competition to keep the Bank 
of England at bay. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had taken great credit to himself 
for the prescience with which he had 
pointed out the course of the revenue; 
but, in so doing, he had taken care not to 
go back to that period at which the go- 
vernment had been so lavish of their pro- 
mises as to the reduction of taxation. 
Did the right hon. gentleman’s speech, 
he would ask, hold out the smallest hopes 
of reduction in the military establishment 
of the country, which was tearing it to 
pieces? In the year 1793, when the 
country was at war, four millions and a 
half had been found sufficient to pay the 
military establishments at that time. And, 
what was the amount required at present ? 
Something between nine and ten mil- 
lions; and, at the very time that they 
were receiving assurances from his ma- 
jesty of there being every prospect of a 
continuance of peace. In 1793, the whole 
taxation of the country did not exceed 
eighteen millions, while its parochial assess- 
ments were not more than two millions. 
What was the case at present? The 
taxation of the country amounted to the 
incredible sum of fifty-five millions, and the 
poor rates and parochial assessments to 
SIX or seven millions annually. In such 
a state of things it was mere fallacy to 
talk of relieving the distresses of the 
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people by putting down one pound notes. 
The people could not be led astray from 
the contemplation of the real source of 
their sufferings, by such theories and ab- 
surd opinions. They would inquire, and 
see that wasteful expenditure of the public 
money, the profligate sinecures and un- 
necessary and overgrown establishments, 
were the evils to which all their hardships 
were attributable. It was in vain to speak 
of securing the property of the country 
by putting down one pound notes or by 
any regulations by which bankers would 
be prevented from issuing paper without 
its actual representative in money. Make 
banks as secure as you please, individuals 
placed at the head of them in the receipt 
of large profits would still indulge in 
wasteful and lavish expenses. Lightly 
come, lightly go. Men would squander 
money who could create it as they pleased. 
That was not what the country required, 
but a confidence in the administration— 
a reliance on those who directed its 
finances, that not a shilling would be 
called for which the public service did 
not require, and that every reduction 
compatible with its safety would be made. 
The right hon. gentleman had spoken at 
much length of the increase of country 
bank notes in the last year, above pre- 
ceding years. He had stated, that the 
issue of 1820 was 3,400,000, the issue of 
1821, 4,300,000; and the issue of 1825, 
8,000,000. But, what inference could be 
drawn from that fact, when he admitted, 
at the same instant, that the issue of Bank 
of England paper, in the same year, was 
diminished seven millions? What more 
could be collected from the statement 
than this, that the superabundance of 
local notes supplied a vacuum created by 
the diminution of Bank of England paper? 
Thus, in whatever shape the subject ap- 
peared, whatever attempts were mace 
to mislead the public mind by misrepre- 
sentation—the slightest inquiry tended to 
show, that these evils were partial and 
temporary, and that the true and deep- 
rooted source of all our distress and 
suffering was the extravegance of govern- 
ment, in continuing to maintain establish- 
ments oppressive and unnecessary, and in 
the wasteful expenditure of the treasures 
of the country. Let the House recollect 
the report of the finance committee at 
the close of that most expensive war in 
which the country had been so long en- 
gaged. That report stated the necessity 
of still keeping up a large establishment ; 
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but, at the same time, it held out a hope 
that there would be a gradual reduction 
of our expenditure, according as the con- 
tinuance of peace should. enable us to free 
ourselves from that military system, in 
which, in consequence of our connection 
with the continent, we bad unfortunately 
entangled ourselves. Than such a sys- 
tem nothing was more absurd. It was 
not our element. Every attempt to rival 
the powers of the continent in the main- 
tenance of a large military force, was un- 
natural on the part of this country, and 
must always tend to our serious injury, 
if not to our utter destruction. Revert- 
ing, however, to the finance report, to 
which he had alluded, he observed, that 
the committee had, after great delibera- 
tion, held out a prospect of a gradual 
reduction of the taxation of the people, 
But, what had been the result? In 1817, 
the amount of the taxation on the people, 
including the expenses of collection, was 
52,300,000/. ; in 1818 it was 53,979,0002.; 
in 1819 it was 53,200,000/.; and so on 
until 1823, when it was 53,600,000/.; and 
in 1824, when it was 53,700,000/. After 
ten years of peace, therefore, notwith- 
standing every hope of an amelioration of 
their condition had been held out to the 


people, no amelioration whatever had 
taken place; but as great an amount as 
ever was deducted from the produce of 
their industry. Was he not then justified 
in blaming his majesty’s ministers for the 
unmeaning Speech which they had just 


heard? He was not fond of making in- 
vidious comparisons; but, let the House 
look at the speech of the president of the 
Dnited States, and then let them look at 
the Speech which had been just delivered, 
and see what a perfect blank it exhibited. 
He wished his majesty’s ministers would 
take a lesson from other states. He 
wished they would take a lesson even from 
some of the states of Germany. Bavaria 
had set a noble example last year, by the 
reduction of half its military establish- 
ment. It would be infinitely more ho- 
nourable to his majesty’s government to 
reduce the army, instead of maintaining 
it in its present extent, and with all that 
frippery and foppery by which it was so 
disadvantageously distinguished. While 
our manufacturers were starving, while 
aman with his wife and five or six chil- 
dren were unable to obtain more than 
seven shillings a week—the Guards were 
covered with gold Jace, and with all the 
absurd paraphernalia of military decoration. 
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There was scarcelyafamilyofany distinction 
in the kingdom of which some individual 
was not enjoying either an army or a navy 
pension, while the great body of the 
population were suffering extreme distress, 
It was a farce to say that the misery which 
we had been lately experiencing was 
attributable to the country banks. The 
right hon. gentleman himself could not 
believe that. such was the fact, although 
he knew that there were a number of 
good-natured gentlemen in that House 
always disposed to give credit to any 
statement that he might think proper to 
put forth, The poor at large ought not 
to be misled by any mis-statements of that 
nature, 
his Majesty’s Speech not one word of 
what ought to have been there. Let the 
House recollect that on some frivolous 
pretence or another, our military establish- 
ment had been actually going on increas- 
ing for the last three years, until it had 
arrived at an amount which was altogether 
unwarranted by the circumstances of the 
country. He gave the right hon. secretary 
of state for Foreign Affairs great credit 
for the manner in which he was endeavour- 
ing to dissociate this country from her 
connection with the continent; although 
he had hoped that the right hon. gentle- 
man would have gone even further than 
he had done. We ought to avail our. 
selves of all those advantages which were 
peculiarly our own, to break off all our 
continental intimacies, It was evident we 
did not require a large military force for 
internal purposes. If it were maintained 
for the purpose of keeping down our own 
population, he would ask, if that was the 
best way of making them happy? Would 
it not be much better to render them 
contented, by the diminution of our ex- 
penditure, by the reduction of sinecures 
and pensions, and by reverting to the 
expenditure of 1793 ? As it was, he would 
take upon himself to prove, that in no 
year during the late war, not even in 
1815, the year of our greatest expendi- 
ture, in which it amounted to 72,000,000, 
was the weight of taxation so heavy as 
now, if valued by that standard, by which 
alone it ought to be valued—gold. Much 
less gold was taken from the people in 
taxation, at the period to which he had 
just alluded, than had been taken from 
them during the last three or four years. 
He could not concur in thinking, that the 
predictions of ministers as to our increas- 
ing prosperity were realized, On the 
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contrary, he thought that, unless ‘somes 
thing was done, and that speedily, in the 
way of reduction, our condition would 
become much worse. It was said, that 
our immense military establishments were 
rendered necessary by the extent of our 
colonies ; but he denied that our colonies 
required such expensive establishments, 
if they were managed as they ought to be. 
Ireland, he supposed, was looked upon as 
a colony which called for a large military 
establishment. But, why should that be 
necessary? Why not put Ireland in that 
condition in which she could support her- 
self? Those who treated her as a con- 
quered country, must take the conse- 
quences; but he felt that a different 
system would not only have the effect of 
taking the burthen from England, but of 
making that island, what she had not 
hitherto been—productive of great advan- 
tage to us. The system pursued with 
respect to our foreign colonies was not 
less extravagant. The people of England, 
under the present system of mis-manage- 
ment, were, year after year, called upon 
to pay large sums on account of most of 
our colonies, which were not repaid by 
any advantages to us. Vast sums were 
expended to keep pampered minions in 
power, over whose conduct no salutary 
check was exercised. Look at the Cape; 
look at every colony we possessed, and 
then say if they were not all burthens to 
the country. If he turned his eye to the 
eastward, he could not agree with what 
was stated in the Speech from the throne. 
In the King’s Speech of last year, it was 
declared, that *¢ the interruption of tran- 
quillity in India had been occasioned by 
the unprovoked aggression and extrava- 
gant pretensions of the Burmese govern- 
ment, which had rendered hostile opera- 
tions against that state unavoidable.” That, 
he asserted, was contrary to truth. The 
information which had been laid on the 
table showed that hostilities had been 
most unjustifiably commenced on our 
part. The consequence must naturally 
be, a great increase of the East India 
debt. And, let it be considered, that an 
increase of that debt was in fact an 
increase of the debt of the people of 
England. What had ministers put into 
his Majesty’s mouth on this subject in the 
Speech under consideration?‘ His Majesty 
regrets that he has not to announce to 
you the termination of hostilities in India. 
But the operations of the last campaign, 
through the bravery of the forces of his 
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Majesty, and of the East India company, 
and the skill and perseverance of their 
commanders, have been attended with 
uniform success, and his Majesty trusts 
that a continuance of the same exertions 
may lead at no distant period to an 
honourable and satisfactory pacification.” 
This was inconsistent with fact. Undoubt- 
edly, wherever a British soldier in India, 
or a native soldier in the service of the 
company, had met with the enemy, he had 
distinguished himself by his valour and 
good conduct. But, what had been the 
course of the war with the Burmese? Had 
our army met with the army of the 
enemy? Did the enemy wait the approach 
of our troops? Had they not uniformly 
retreated as we advanced? And a wise 
policy they had adopted in so doing. If 
all the other native chiefs in India had 
played the same game as the Burmese had 
been playing, the British government in 
India would have had little to boast of 
at the present moment. Our triumphs 
had been all of a negative character. They 
had been accompanied by a pestilence 
destructive of thousands. Eight thousand 
European troops had been carried toa 
spot ten times more deleterious than the 
marshes of Walcheren; a place wholly 
unfit for the momentary occupation of 
human beings. And, who was to blame 
for all this? His majesty’s ministers, for 
having sent out to govern India a man 
wholly incompetent to that arduous 
situation; a man against whom all 
opinions—even, if he was rightly inform- 
ed, the opinions of the directors of the 
East India company—were united. He 
had every reason to believe that the court 
of directors had no confidence whatever 
in lord Amherst’s government. If what 
he had just stated was the fact, how in- 
podiets were his majesty’s ministers in 


keeping in such a situation an individual 
who had proved himself so unqualified to 
the discharge of its duties! By so doing 
they rendered themselves parties to lord 
Amherst’s proceedings ; and made them- 
selves deeply responsible for the conse- 


quences, Whether it was attributable to 
the Board of Control, or to the court of 
directors of the East India company he 
knew not; but certain it was, that the 
British empire in India was in a state in 
which it had never before been.—Upon 
the whole, he came to this conclusion, 
that, whatever measures might be adopted 
to alter or remodel the state of the cur- 


rency—whatever measures might be 
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proposed to prevent an injurious issue of 
paper by persons whose property was not 
adequately responsible for its value,—all 
would be unavailing, unless the country 
was relieved from eight or ten millions of 
taxes—a remission which, he would 
venture his life upon the assertion, might 
be accomplished with the utmost safety ; 
leaving all the duties of government to be 
carried on with much greater ease and 
with much more public benefit, than they 
were under the present circumstances. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, he was a friend to 
the general principle of free trade, but 
that he thought the silk-trade, under 
present circumstances, ought to be made 
an exception; or at least that the principle 
should not be extended to that branch of 
our trade, while the monopoly of the corn 
trade was allowed to exist. He would 
not press the subject at that moment ; 
but, at some future time he should feel it 
his duty to bring it under the considera- 
tion of the House, for he was quite con- 
vinced that unless some alteration was 
made in the corn laws, it was impossible 
that the silk-trade could go on under the 
existing regulations. 

Mr, John Smith was of opinion, that 
unless the chancellor of the Exchequer 
entered into a much more full explanation 
of his imperfect statement than he had 
given, the effect would be, to increase that 
panic and alarm, of the existence of which 
he must be fully aware. He entirely con- 
curred with the right hon. gentleman, 
in most of his observations respecting the 
issue of small notes by private banks, 
and of the injury which had accrued 
therefrom in some instances; but, he 
must remind the right hon. gentleman, 
that the undefined manner in which he 
had alluded to the intention of allowing 
joint-stock company banks, with a greater 
number of partners, and with, of course, 
a very large capital, might have an effect 
injurious to many banks within sixty-five 
milesof the metropolis, unless he explained 
immediately the time when this proposition 
was to be carried into effect. Without 
such explanation his proposition might 
create an alarm, and produce a recurrence 
of the panic which they were allso anxious 
to prevent. He did hope, therefore, that 
before the close of this debate the right 
hon. gentleman would give some expla- 
nation on this point. He hoped that in 
any plan which might be adopted, no 
privileges would be given that would 
go to destroy the ancient establish- 
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ments. He himself was a partner in one 
of a hundred years’ standing, which, he 
would say, had conducted its affairs with 
character and respectability ; but his own 
interest would never induce him to sane- 
tion the system of circulating one pound 
notes, which was inconsistent with the 
honesty and integrity of the country. The 
government should be careful not to do 
that which had been done in Scotland; 
namely, to banish every piece of gold out 
of the country. He threw out these re- 
marks for the consideration of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, he hoped, 
would distinctly state when, or where- 
about, his plan was to come into opera- 
tion, in order that establishments of cha- 
racter and credit might not be obliged to 
enter into competition with those powerful 
opponents, the joint-stock companies, 
without adequate notice. Unless he did 
so, he might be the cause of very serious 
alarm, and to an extent upon which he 
could not calculate. It was chiefly with 
the view of requesting this explanation, 
that he rose to address the House, but he 
could not sit down without adverting to 
that part of the Speech from the throne 
which alluded to the present state of 
Ireland. They had been told that his 
majesty had directed to have carried into 
effect the recommendation of certain com- 
mittees, which had sat a year or two ago. 
He was glad to find that such was the 
intention of the government. Last year, 
and the year before, there was a com- 
mittee of that House; and a more excel- 
lent and industrious committee never 
emanated from the House of Commons. 
The nakedness of Ireland was exposed, 
not only to the House, but to all England: 
all the subjects of complaint were exa- 
mined, but not to the bottom. He wished 
to know whether that excellent commit- 
tee were not to continue their labours? 
He was sure there was a part of the ad- 
ministration which felt the necessity of 
probing these circumstances to the bot- 
tom; and reasoning from the analogy of 
other committees, the necessity must be 
obvious. There was, for instance, the 
Commission of Education. He was per- 
suaded the right hon. secretary (Mr. 
Peel), who had resided so long in Ireland, 
would never have tolerated the iniquitous 
practices and infamous jobbing, which 
the report of that commission disclosed, 
had he been aware of their existence. 
But, the fact was, the government of Ire- 
land had not the power of going to the 
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bottom of the inquiry, it must be done by 
a committee of that House. He presumed 
that every gentleman who heard him, had 
read the evidence of the committee of 
last year. The evidence was extremely 
long — the report exceedingly short. 
That committee ought to be renewed, if 
it were for nothing else than the benefit 
of an additional report. The inquir 
ought to he pursued further; for, in his 
opinion, it had only been half done. 

Mr. Cripps defended the country banks 
from the imputations to which they had 
recently been so generally subjected. 
No one, he said, could judge fairly of 
their merits, except those who were in- 
terested in the subject. The failures 
that had taken place among them were 
principally owing to a want of knowledge 
on the part of those who had the manage- 
mentof the concern: the bankers who hada 
common share of prudence, had experien- 
ced littledifficulty in weathering the storm. 
He did not know that the existence of one 
pound notes was so great an evil as seemed 
to be imagined. On the contrary, he was 
satisfied that their circulation had been 
beneficial to the public. Whatever might 
be said of country bauks, a great part of 
the prosperity of the country was mainly 
attributable to the facilities and the in- 
dulgences which they had afforded. He 
was quite sure, that if the existing sys- 
tem were suddenly altered, or without 

reat deliberation, an effect would be pro- 
- te on the country which was not at 
all anticipated. In every part of England, 
and in the agricultural counties particu- 
larly, the country banks had, undoubtedly, 
lent a large part of their capital on mort- 
gage. But, it by no means followed, that 
they had not obtained security. If, how- 
ever, they were suddenly driven to call 
in all these loans, an alarm would be oc- 
casioned, the ultimate result of which no 
one could foresee. The debts due to 
them might be good debts ; but, when the 
House saw, only six weeks ago, that any 
man who could not suddenly turn his 
parchments into gold was a ruined man, 
they might have some notion of the evil 
which a precipitate measure might gene- 
rate. If left alone, eventually they might 
bring their affairs round ; but if suddenly 
compelled to meet a parliamentary mea- 
sure, such as that alluded to by the right 
hon. gentleman, they might be driven to 
dispose of their property to such disad- 
vantage, as not to be able to pay ten shil- 
lings in the pound. He had thought 
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it his duty to say thus much, in order 
that it might not go forth uncontradicted, 
that country banks had occasioned great 
evil, instead of having materially con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the country ; 
and in the hope that, whatever system it 
might be thought advisable to propose, it 
would be proposed deliberately ; and with 
@ view to the whole of the banking estab- 
lishments of the country. 

Mr. Maberly said, he could not express 
an opinion upon the proposed measures 
without offering his meed of concurrence 
in all that had been said of the conduct 
of the Bank of England, during the late 
shock to which the public credit had 
been exposed. He was ready to admit, 
that in what had been said of that 
body, justice only had been done them; 
and even if the right hon. gentleman had 
gone(further, he would have been warranted 
by the course which the Bank had pursued, 
in circumstances more trying and extra- 
ordinary than ever a commercial body 
was placed in before. To their energy 
and determination, although in opposition 
to their usual principles, was the salva- 
tion of the country to be attributed. But, 
whilst he gave them praise where they 
deserved it, he was bound to say, that their 
good intentions might have been more 
beneficially developed, if they had not 
crippled themselves by the dead weight 
on mortgages. This, however, was an 
abstract operation, and he should not now 
gointoit. All he should say was, that 
he did not think the difficulties which the 
Bank had contributed solargely toalleviate 
were attaibutable exclusively to the mis-. 
fortunes of the commercial world, or to 
the failure of the country banks; for sure 
he was, that they had been much aggra- 
vated by the measures of the right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues in deluging 
the country with so large an issue of their 
promissory notes. The weight of thirty 
millions of Exchequer bills was calculated 
to produce a great languor ia the money 
transactions of the country; and he was 
sure that, if the Bank of England had 
not gone into the Exchequer market, 
and taken up those bills, the panic would 
have been ten times more dreadful. In- 
deed, he doubted whether, if this had not 
taken place, the dividends due in October 
or January would have been paid. It 
would be a neglect of duty not to remind 
the country that it was by the prompt- 
itude with which the Bank had come 
forward that the country was saved from 
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the consequences which the Exchequer 
bills of the right hon. gentleman had 
prepared for it. He hoped the ex- 
perience would not be lost upon the 
right hon. gentleman ; for if by another 
glut of . Exchequer bills commercial 
distress should again return, the same 
relief could not be calculated upon from 
the Bank; since, with the exchanges 
against us, they would be obliged rather 
to contract than enlarge their circulation, 
and the effect would be, to enhance instead 
of alleviating the difficulty. The dividends 
then could not be paid, and there would 
be no alternative but to make the Bank of 
England commit itself by an over-issue 
of paper; which would reduce its credit | 
to the level of the country bankers ; who, 
though they might have assets for the 
discharge of all their claims, were still 
reduced to the greatest distress, from 
an impossibility of raising money in 
London. He could appeal to an hon. 
director over the way for a corrobo- 
ration of all that he was saying; if that 
hon. member felt himself at liberty to 
speak out. 

Mr. Pearse, as one of the directors of 
that establishment, rose to defend the con- 
duct which the Bank had pursued during | 
the late crisis, and to deprecate the tone | 
of triumph in which the right hon. gentle- 
man had described the result of bis late. 
negotiations with that body. The advances | 
which the Bank had made upon stock, and | 
also those which it had made upon mort- | 
gages, had been made with a view of al- 
leviating the embarrassments of the com- 
mercial and the agricultural interests, and | 


not with any view of beating down the 


rate of interest of money. The Bank had | 


acted with the utmost prudence and con- 
sideration in the whole of the late tremen- 
dous convulsion ; and he thought that the | 
House would agree with him, that the | 
public had never been brought into any | 
scrape by its proceedings, or when it had | 
got into a scrape by other means, had ever 
been unassisted by the Bank with the 
means of getting out of it. He had been 
connected with the Bank for the last forty 
years—a period as eventful as any in the 
annals of the world, and he would solemnly 
say, with all that experience before him, 
that he never saw the directors influenced 
by unworthy motives. In all questions 
that came before them, they considered 
the interest of the country as that which 
was paramount to all others, being well 
aware, that when that interest was secured, 
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their own profits would follow as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that al- 
though he had not expected that any dif. 
ference of opinion would have been excited 
by thespeech of hisright hon. friend, still, as 
somestrange misconception had arisenupon 
several of the topics contained in it, he was 
anxious to state to the House the manner 
in which he had himself understood them, 
The House had been addressed by two 
hon. members from different sides of the 
House, who had both evidently miscon- 
ceived the meaning of his right hon. friend. 
The misconception of one of the hon. gen- 
tlemen was perhaps natural, and at any 
rate might be accounted for ; but, how the 
misconception of the other had arisen, it 
was impossible for him to imagine. The 
hon. gentleman opposite seemed to appre- 
hend that his right hon, friend had a plan 
for erecting joint-stock banking companies 
or corporations, which would swallow up 
all the existing establishments. Now, the 
plan of his right hon. friend went no fur- 
ther than to take off, with the consent of 
the Bank of England, a few years sooner 
than it would otherwise expire, a prohibi- 
tion, of which the effect, by the concurrent 
opinion of all who had spoken upon 
the subject, was to make weakness, instead 
of strength, an inherent quality in the sys- 
tem of country banking. It required not 
the agency of his right hon. friend, that 
the evil which the hon. gentleman appre- 
hended should take place in the year 
1833 ; that there should then be no longer 
any privilege in the Bank of England to 
prevent more than six persons from be- 
coming partners in the same banking con- 
cern; that that privilege should then 
cease with the existence of the Bank 
charter; and that such corporations and 
joint-stock companies as the hon. gentle- 
man appeared so much to dread, should 
then rise up in all parts of the country. 
But, under what circumstances, he would 


| ask the hon, gentleman, would that evil 


occur, supposing the present law to remain 
unaltered? On the one hand, the privilege 
of the Bank of England, which prevented 
the spreading of a wider basis for the 
transactions of country banks, would con- 
tinue to exist till the year 1833; and, on 
the other, there was by law in the country 
banks an unlimited power to issue small 
notes up to precisely the same period. 
Now, if the undoing of the privilege of the 
Bank of England was so fraught with mis- 
chief as the hon. gentleman seemed to 
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think, how would that mischief be aggra- 
vated, if it were to operate upon an un- 
limited and unrestricted issue of country 
bank-notes? His right hon. friend had two 
objects in view in the measure which he 
proposed. The first was, to accelerate the 
period in which the prohibition was to be 
removed, which, as he had before said, 
entailed weakness upon the country banks; 
and the second was, by limiting the issues 
of those banks, to make the new power 
given to them operate with less suddenness 
upon the existing establishments. Whether 
the consequence of withdrawing the pri- 
vilege of the Bank of England would be 
that new banks would be created all over 
the country, or that the ancient and long 
established ones would widen their foun- 
dations by coalescing with new partners, 
he could not pretend to decide positively 
at present. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to assume that the latter consequence 
would take place, but, as appeared to him, 
without sufficient reason. He could see 
no reason why, when the power of widen- 
ing the basis of country banks was given, 
it should not operate to add a seventh, or 
an eighth, or even a tenth partner to the 
existing establishments, rather than to 
create new establishnients all over the 
country, to rival and extinguish the old 
ones. Surely, every establishment would 
have the power, either by an accession of 
strength, or a consolidation of interests, 
to guard against the evil which the hon. 
gentleman appeared to apprehend. With 
respect to the idea of his right hon. friend 
pressing his measure unawares upon the 
country, he must say that nothing had 
fallen from him which indicated any such 
intention ; and, if his right hon. friend had 
not dwelt more at large upon the details 
of his measure, it was, that it had been so 
often before parliament, or at least so long 
before the public, that it was only neces- 
sary to refer to it, to bring it tothe minds of 
gentlemen who were at all acquainted with 
the subject—There was another point 
which the hon. gentleman appeared to 
have overlooked in his view of the ques- 
tion. If it were an evil, it was one that 
the Bank could create at present on any 
day in the week ; for it could create branch 
banks in all parts of the country ; and if 
there was a necessity for a more solid 
system of banking, the alternative was, 
either that the Bank of England should 
establish branch banks throughout the 
country, or that power should be given to 
other parties to establish banks for them- 
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selves. Now, if the establishment of either 
were likely to be ruinous to the existing 
establishments, which he denied, that ruin 
was equally inevitable, whichever side of 
the alternative was taken, whether the 
Bank of England was the agent for such 
branch establishments, or whether advan- 
tage was taken of the Bank of England 
withdrawing its privileges for the purpose 
of allowing others to establish banks, 
taking and absorbing the old banks, or 
coming into collision with them, if so it 
turned out; which he for one considered 
very unlikely. The country was in this 
situation, that one of these measures it 
must embrace—either it must permit the 
Bank of England to exercise its privilege 
of establishing branch banks all over the 
country—which would be equally fatal, if 
the competition of confidence and capital 
can be fatal, tothe old establishments, with 
the creation of new banking corporations, 
—or, it must adopt the plan of his right 
hon. friend for taking advantage of the 
Bank of England’s surrender of its privi- 
lege to establish new banks, on a wider 
basis, not so formidable as rivals as the 
Bank of England, nor possessing that 
quality of repulsion to existing establish- 
ments which it did—or, thirdly, the 
country must remain in its present situa- 
tion, with a clear view of all the mischief 
resulting from its present insecure and 
insufficient system of banking. Between 
these three alternatives, if he might be 
permitted to use such a solecism, the 
House and the country had now to choose. 
As to the last of them, he believed that 
there would be no difference of opinion. 
The House seemed inclined to agree, that 
it was not that measure to which it would 
resort. As to the other two, it was clear 
that the latter—he meant that of incorpo- 
rating more than six partners into each 
establishment—would, even on the prin- 
ciple avowed by the hon. gentleman him- 
self, be more effectual for the purpose 
which it was intended to answer, would be 
established with the least shock, and would 
be best calculated to save the interest of 
existing establishments. It was impossible 
to discuss this subject without feeling it to 
be due to the Bank of England to say, in 
addition to the praises which had been 
bestowed on it with no niggard hand for its 
conduct in the administration of its affairs, 
that nothing became it more than the grace 
with which it had consented to strip itself 
of this part of its privileges. It was idle 
to say that the privilege was odious—it 
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was idle to say that it was a monopoly : it 
might be both odious and a monopoly ; 
still it was an inherent privilege of the 
establishment. By law they had it ; and 
from the possession of it not even the 
boasted omnipotence of parliament could 
disturb them. It was an unfair view of 
human nature and of the principle of 
possession, to treat such a sacrifice with 
Jevity. Such a rare occurrence as the 
voluntary abandonment of a possession, 
which was not merely a grace or orna- 
ment, but was valuable as a source of 

rofit, deserved the highest panegyric. 

he Bank of England might have kept 
it, because they had it—because the law 
had given it them—because no man 
could extort it from them. The Bank 
of England might have kept it in 
order to make a bargain with the pub- 
lic for some other consideration. The 
Bank of England might have kept it in 
order to prevent the rivalry of the country 
banks, which they might apprehend in 
those parts of England of which they 
had hitherto had the exclusive possession. 
They might have kept it without assign- 
ing any cause for so doing, except their 
own will; but they had yielded it up to 
the public for reasons which did them 
immortal honour. If they had yielded it 
unwillingly, their conduct was the more 
lautlable ; if willingly, still credit was their 
due, because they had studied the public 
interest first, and had seen that their own 
individual profit was ultimately involved 
in it. They had consented, for reasons 
with which the House had nothing to do, 
to a measure to which they had formerly 
refused their consent, unblameably he had 
no doubt. They had now done that 
which they had long been solicited to 
do; and having done it, his right hon. 
friend meant to draw from it an advan- 
tage—not unkindly, not ungenerously, 
notin a spirit of triumph over the Bank, as 
had been that evening suggested. He 
could assure the House that no such 
feeling existed inthe breast of his right hon. 
friend, but that his right hon. friend was 
ready, upon ail occasions, to render jus- 
tice to the Bank, for the manner in which 
it had conducted this discussion, and also 
for the conclusion to which it had con- 
sented to bring it—An hon. gentleman 
who had spoken early in the debate, had 
made, among a variety of remarks, which 
he did not intend to notice at present, 
one which he could not allow to remain 
unnoticed. ‘The hon. gentleman seemed 
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to think, that ministers were extremely 
culpable for not discouraging the wild 
spirit of speculation which had contributed 
so much to the present distress, and that 
they were wanting in their duty, because, 
when the various schemes of last year 
were discussed, they did not attend in 
their places to give a detailed opposition 
to every one of them. Now, it appeared 
to him to be a convenient and seemly 
rule, that those whose duty it was, to at- 
tend to the public business of the coun- 
try, should abstain from taking an active 
part in the consideration of any measure 
which merely affected individual interests, 
He would say for himself, that he had al- 
ways endeavoured to act by that rule— 
that he had never given a vote on any 
private [business since he had become a 
minister—and that he believed the same 
rule to have been followed by all his col- 
leagues, It appeared to him, he repeat- 
ed, that such was the safe and seemly 
rule of conduct; because, if he could re- 
concile it to his sense of duty to break 
through it in one instance, he might be 
induced to break through it in more; and 
a practice might thus grow up, from 
which many suspicions might arise, unjust 
and unfounded, as they would be at pre- 
sent, but still impossible to be entirely 
avoided. But, he would ask, had there 
been no warning given to the country 
on the part of ministers? Had there 
been no occasion, during the fever which 
existed last year in the public mind, in 
which the king’s government had de- 
clared that they would not advance a 
farthing to the aid of any difficulties which 
might ensue from excessive speculation ? 
He might now, as a matter of history, al- 
Jude to what had occurred on a former 
occasion in another place. One of his 
majesty’s ministers,—he meant his noble 
friend at the head of the Treasury—speak- 
ing as the organ of that department of the 
state, and also in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the government, had taken an op- 
portunity in March last, not many weeks 
after the commencement of the session, 
and before one single bill had passed, to 
hold out to all who were engaged in those 
speculations, that they were running 
wildly into them; that it was the essence 
of a free government not to interpose any 
legislative let or hindrance to the current 
of individual enterprise and industry; that 
those who entered wildly into extrava- 
gant speculations, did so upon their own 
risk and responsibility ; and that it was 
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the fixed resolution of his majesty’s go- 
vernment not to extend any pecuniary 
assistance to the difficulties which were 
likely to arise out of them.* As far as 
the voice of government could be heard, 
it was heard through the country clearly 
and intelligibly, and the more clearly and 
the more intelligibly, because the declara- 
tion did not grow out of any measure in 
which the government took a part, but 
was fastened accidentally on a measure 
with which it had nothing to do, and was 
not therefore made to be treasured up 
for such a crisis as had now occurred, but 
to preventits occurrence. Unfortunately, 
that warning had been disregarded: the 
difficulties which had been anticipated had 
subsequently arisen; and it was a little 
too hard that the government should now 
be taunted for a want of caution, on that 
very topic on which it had spoken so very 
explicitly. His majesty’s ministers were 
aware that the present topic was that to 
which the minds of men were most in- 
tensely directed, and to which the con- 
sideration of parliament must naturally 
and inevitably be calied, immediately af- 
ter its assembling. There was no want 
of attention to that topic in the Speech 
which they had that night heard from the 
Throne. If the House measured it by its 
proportion to the whole Speech, hon. 
members would find that it occupied the 
greater part of it, and that it threw every 
other topic into the shade. It was felt by 
every member of the cabinet, that every 
soon in the country was anxious to 
now how this great subject would be 
treated: and they had determined that 
the most manly mode of treating it 
would be, to treat it as the most urgent 
and important subject which parliament 
could have under its consideration.—He 
trusted it would be thought that he had 
now gone far enough in his observations 
upon this subject; because, if he went 
further, he must be carried into a wide 
field of observation, into which he had 
neither the inclination nor the power to 
enter at that moment. An hon. gentle- 
man opposite, who had addressed them on 
the third bench, had left untouched no 
topic which had been agitated either dur- 
ing the last war or the present peace. 
[Mr. Hume observed, that he had not 
mentioned the last war.] If the hon. 
member had omitted to rip up the mea- 


* See the Speech of the Earl of Liver- 
pool vol. xii. p, 1194. 
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sures of the last war, he congratulated 
him upon it, as he would have the oppor- 
tunity of coming back upon it on the first 
set speech he might make. But, as the 
hon. member would have a future oppor- 
tunity, which he had no doubt he would 
embrace, of bringing all the subjects 
which he had that night mentioned regu- 
larly under their notice, he hoped he 
would not think him (Mr. Canning) dis- 
respectful, if he passed by them at pre- 
sent without remark. The hon. member 
had told them, that the Speech of last 
year was contrary to the truth, and that 
the Speech of this year was inconsistent 
with fact. What nice metaphysical dis- 
tinction there might be between ‘“ con- 
trary to truth,” and “inconsistent with 
fact,”’ he for one could not see. Perhaps 
the hon. member, as lord rector of alearned 
Scotch university, was gifted with acuter 
perception, and could enlighten the 
House upon this distinction without a dif- 
ference. There were, however, some 
propositions in the speech of the hon. 
member, upon which he should venture to 
retort the hon. member’s own expressions. 
The hon. member said, that there had been 
no reduction of taxation since the war. 
This assertion he would venture to say 
was “contrary to the truth,” as all the 
world, with the exception of the hon. 
gentleman, knew that there had been a 
reduction of taxes to the amount of 
twenty-seven millions. The hon. mem- 
ber then proceeded to say, that although 
no reduction of taxation had taken place 
during the ten years since the war, the 
reductions during the last five years had 
been fewer than before; that was, in plain 
English, that they had been fewer than 
none. This assertion, therefore, he would 
venture to call “inconsistent with fact” 
[a laugh]. He took these assertions as 
air specimens of the other topics in the 
hon. member’s speech—topics, which he 
supposed were only mentioned by the 
hon. member, as preludes to future de- 
bates, on which, when they should arise, 
he would endeavour to set the hon. mem- 
ber as right with regard to his arguments, 
as he had now set him right with regard 
to his facts. One question had been asked 
him by an hon. and learned gentleman, to 
which he should take the present oppor- 
tunity of giving an answer. The hon. 
and Jearned gentleman had asked him, 
whether the treaty between this country 
and Brazil had not been refused ratifica- 
tion? He entirely agreed with the hon. 
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and learned gentleman as to the charac- 
ter of the stipulation to which he had 
made reference. Nothing could be more 
objectionable, or more impossible for his 
majesty’s government to adopt. There 
were likewise other stipulations in that 
treaty to which he should be equally un- 
willing to give his assent. The fact was, 
that the treaty had been negociated with- 
out any instructions, and even contrary 
to the views which the English govern- 
ment entertained upon such subjects. 
Yet though it had been negociated with- 
out instructions, if it had been unexcep- 
tionable, it would have been ratitied by 
this government; but objectionable as it 
now was, he had no hesitation in saying 
that it never had, and never would be ra- 
tified. He had only another observation 
to make before he concluded, and that 
was, that under the pressure now existing 
in the country, he could not think it ad- 


visable that the state of the Corn laws | 


should be brought under consideration 
during the present session. 


Mr. Calcraft contended, that the dis- | 


tress under which the commercial world 
was now labouring had not been entirely 
occasioned by excessive speculation and 
over-trading. The government and the 


Bank, by contriving to beat down the rate . 
of interest, had done far more mischief | 


than the present system of country banks. 
Why had nothing been said against the 
London banks? It was their stopping 
which had stopped the country banks, 
and the evil ought to be attributed to 
the right cause. He defended the coun- 
try banks. From the great competition 
among them, it was mere matter of option 
whether a man took their notes or not. 
If he did not like them, he might take 
them to their banking-house and compel 
them to pay him in specie. What objec- 
tion was there to this part of the system? 
Of the whole number of country banks, 
not one-tenth had stopped; and of those 
which had been compelled to suspend 
payment, many had paid, or would be 
enabled to pay all demands upon them. 
He would be the last man to allude un- 
necessarily to distresses which all must 
deplore ; but when so much had been said 
respecting the failures of the banks, he 
might be permitted to remind the House 
that there had been other failures with 
which the country banks had noconnexion, 
and which had been the occasion of in- 
finitely greater distress, than all the coun- 
try banks put together. The system which 
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the Bank of England had adopted, of 
lending money on mortgages, and on the 
security of stock, was the beginning of 
the distress. When they found that, owing 
to the state of the money market, people 
could get money at so moderate a rate of 
interest, that the Bank could not make 
that profit by their notes to which they 
thought they were entitled, then it was 
that they placed themselves in competition 
with the other bankers who were lending 
money at a smaller discount. He did 
not wish to detract from the merit which 
was fairly due to the Bank, but he felt it 
his duty to animadvert thus freely upon 
what he took to be a principal cause of 
the existing distress. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. gentleman was mistaken if 
he imagined that he had recommended an 
issue of one pound notes as a remedy for 
the present distress. It would have been 
preposterous for him to do so; because 
he had already stated his belief, that the 
issue of one pound country bank notes 
had contributed to the existing evils ; and 
this observation applied with equal force 
to the Bank of England. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he felt it due to the 
Bank of England to say, that when the 
distress was at its height, the directors 
had come forward in the most liberal 
' manner, and thrown themselves into the 
' breach, to avert, as far as they could, the 
_ danger which threatened the country. 
| Mr. Baring said, that the chancellor 
_of the Exchequer, in omitting to state at 
, what time he intended to carry his measure 
‘ into effect, had prevented the House from 
_ judging of its expediency. It would make 
a great difference whether it was to take 
| effect within two years or within six 
months from this time. It could not be 
‘denied that the present state of the coun- 
_try was ominous. He had no hesitation 
‘in attributing that distress to the extent 
to which the circulation of paper money 
had been pushed about eighteen months 

ago, and for which the country banks, 
_and, he was sorry to say, the Bank of 
| England were answerable. He did not 
-mean now to discuss at any length that 
responsibility ; but as this was, in his 
opinion, the only part of the conduct of 
the Bank that was liable to animadversion, 
he thought it would be neither just nor 
prudent to withhold this observation. The 
Bank of England, by the facilities which 
they afforded, had been the authors of 
that dangerous redundancy of money, that: 
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gave rise to the wild speculations which 
some time ago abounded in every part of 
the country. The country banks had 
added to this redundancy in a much more 
mischievous manner. The Bank of Eng- 
land exercised a discretion as to the quan- 
tity of paper-money which it put out; 
but the very business of a country bank 
was to put out all the paper it could, and 
this, as every gentleman acquainted with 
country banks well knew, was their con- 
stant practice. On market-days they 
employed persons to go out, and not only 
to put out as much paper of their own as 
they could, but to withdraw from circula- 
tion all the paper of the Bank of England, 
and substitute for it their own. By these 
means the country was saturated with 
paper-money, and that redundancy pro- 
duced, which had been the parent of the 
existing distress. And all this had been 
done without the least reference to the 
effect which it must naturally have upon 
the rate of exchanges, which, as persons 
acquainted with the nature of such things 
well knew, should be the regulation for 
the issues of paper-money. It would ill- 
become him to reflect with severity upon 
persons who had made adventurous specu- 
lations in commerce, because, if they were 
sins, he should perhaps have as much to 
answer for as any body ; but, little as he 
was disposed to look too strictly at such 
hazardous undertakings, he must say, that 
neither in this, nor in any other country, 
had enterprises so rash and ridiculous 
entered the minds of men, as many of 
those which had been produced in London 
during the last year. It seemed as if all 
Bedlam had broken loose on the Royal 
Exchange. The same frantic spirit over- 
ran the country, and, like an epidemic 
disease, extended itself every where. He 
did not mean to say that this was not far 
beyond any such cause as the redundancy 
of money he had alluded to; but it was, 
nevertheless, true, that this fictitious sur- 
plus was the fuel by which the fire was 
fed. The greatest exertions were made 
by every body to get rid of their capital. 
The bankers in London, their agents in 
the country, and the customers of both, 
were actuated by the same universal de- 
sire to put out their money in whatever 
way they could. Then, all on a sudden, 
the very reverse of this system came into 
practice. A panic seized the public. 
Men would not part with their money on 
any terms, nor for any security, and the 
consequence was general distress. The 
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extent to which that distress had reached 
was melancholy to the last degree, Per 
sons of undoubted wealth and real capital 
were seen walking about the streets of 
London, not knowing whether they should 
be able to meet their engagements for the 
next day. It was impossible that any 
thing could be more liberal or sensible 
than the conduct of the Bank of England 
at this juncture; but the causes lay too 
deep to be removed by any thing that the 
Bank of England could do. Their assist- 
ance might, and did in a great measure, 
relieve the distress; but they could not 
cure it. The over-issue by the country 
banks was the main cause by which the 
distress had been so widely spread ; and, 
as every body in the country was deeply 
concerned in the subject, he thought that 
the more this cause was investigated and 
explained, the more it would be likely to 
be remedied. If this crisis were allowed 
to pass without speaking the truth, it 
would be only laying the foundation for 
future evils. This feeling it was, that in- 
duced him to say what he had said respect- 
ing the Bank of England; and, while he 
bore testimony to the promptitude with 
which they did all in their power to alle- 
viate the distress, he would censure them 
for the share which their conduct had had 
in producing it.—With respect to the re- 
medy which was to be now applied, there 
must be in the first place great caution in 
the manner of its application. If his ma- 
jesty’s ministers should announce that they 
meant to draw in the powers of country 
bankers, every man who had capital in- 
vested in those banks would prepare for 
it by drawing out his capital, because he 
would not know how long he should be 
permitted to keep it on the same terms 
as at present. This made it also necessary 
that some further explanation should be 
given respecting the proposed measure. 
He did not mean to press for that expla- 
nation now ; but he hoped that it would 
be afforded at some early opportunity. 
He had always considered the one-pound 
country bank notes as a great nuisance, 
and the cause of frequent distress. He 
thought that before the right hon, gentle- 
man proceeded with the measure which 
he contemplated, he should be furnished 
with the exact amount to which the 
issues of these one-pound notes had ar- 
rived. This information would afford the 
greatest facility to parliament in dealing 
with so important a subject ; and he would 
suggest, that a short bill should be passed 
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calling upon bankers to make returns of 
the amount of all notes issued within the 
last three years. The reduction of these 
notes, necessary as it was, could not begin, 
until the present state of excitement had 
passed over. It would rather be wise in 
the parliament to afford to the country 
bankers every facility, as far as was pru- 
dent, in conducting their affairs. As a 
skilful surgeon, who was desirous of re- 

lacing a dislocated limb, would not apply 
Dis screws, however necessary that opera- 
tion might be for the recovery of his 
patient, until the fever had passed, so in 
the present state of things, however de- 
sirable it might be that the system of is- 
suing one-pound notes by the country 
bankers should be restrained, this was not 
the time in which this operation could be 
safely performed, The amount of those 
issues might be taken more or less cor- 
rectly, ateighteen millions. These, it would 
be remembered, must be replaced by gold. 
It would not do to go to the Bank of Eng- 
land for notes to replace this sum; gold, 
and nothing but gold, could be substituted 
for it. He had heard frequent allusions 
made to the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, and to the terms on which it should 
be renewed, when the time should arrive 
for its renewal. He was of opinion that 
it was for the real benefit of the country 
that the highest legislative distinction 
should be given to the Bank, and that its 
dignity should at all events be kept up, 
investing it at the same time with only 
such power as might be thought safe ; 
because it was evident, that it would be 
impossible, in the event of a war, to go 
on two campaigns without the assistance 
of the Bank ; and, to make this assistance 
available, the means of the Bank must 
be considerably enlarged. The govern- 
ment could at no time take credit to itself 
for not having suspended the Bank pay- 
ments, because this was to assume that 
it was at the option of government to do 
so. They could never either hasten or 
avoid that event. They might throw a 
cloak over it when it was about to fall, 
but they could do no more. The coun- 
wy must have some circulating medium. 

othing would induce the government to 
consent to paper being made that me- 
dium, "but the failure of all the others; 
and this failure would be an inevitable act 
of bankruptcy. Whoever might be the 
chancellor of the Exchequer when that 
event should happen, must come down 
to the House with a long face, and, as 
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the late Mr. Pitt did, say he was very 
sorry that the Bank had gone, but that 
the government and the currency of the 
country could not stand still. He hoped 
that we should Jong continue to live in 
peace ; but he was not the less convinced 
that it would be impossible to get through 
two campaigns in a time of war, without 
this being the result—unless the Bank 
system should be built upon a much 
broader basis, Upon this subject he 
wished to draw the attention of the House 
to the marked difference between the in- 
dividuals with whom that institution had 
to deal at the time of its commencement, 
and those who at present stood in the 
same relation to it. At the period he 
alluded to, the Bank stood like a sove- 
reign surrounded by little dependencies ; 
now, some of the persons who had deal. 
ings with it possessed of themselves capi- 
tals to an amount which then had never 
been heard of as being possessed by one 
man. Another alteration which he be- 
lieved must of necessity be adopted, was 
to make the circulating medium here, as 
in other countries, silver as well as gold. 
Without this, the Bank even might be 
put in danger. There was a great quan- 
tity of silver sent to England from the 
Spanish colonies. This must now be 
sent over to France or Holland for the 
purpose of buying gold, which was then 
only an article of merchandize, subject 
to the same accidents as all other mer- 
chandize, sometimes to be obtained, and 
sometimes not, and which it was always 
in the power of speculators, if it should 
suit their purpose to prevent coming to 
this country at all, He did think, that, 
as to power, the Bank of England was a 
mere pigmy to what it was a few years 
ago; and that something, therefore, ought 
to be done to renew and increase it. Un- 
less, indeed, in this respect, and in regard 
to an improved standard, something of 
the kind he had mentioned were speedily 
adopted, they might all go to sleep, under 
the flattering impression that they had 
established something like a permanent 
currency; but some morning they would 
infallibly awake, and find that that season 
of alarming difficulty to which he had 
been adverting had at length really ar- 
rived.—He would say one word with 
respect to the proposition for establishing 
larger banks. Undoubtedly, the surrender 
of that part of the Bank charter, which 
was the present obstacle to their esta- 
blishment, was very desirable, and would 
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be a sacrifice which it would be the more 
creditable in the Bank to make, because 
men were never observed to part with 
power which they had long possessed, 
very willingly. But he confessed that he 
could not anticipate all the beneficial re- 
sults which some hon. gentlemen seemed 
to expect from extending these banking 
partnerships. He, for one, did not ima- 
gine that country gentlemen would be 
fools enough to part with their money, in 
order that they might become the sleep- 
ing partners in such concerns. He trusted 
they would not be tempted to do any 
thing so ridiculous. He had seen too 
many instances of gentlemen who did not 
at all understand business, engaging in it 
to their own prejudice, not to warn coun- 
try gentlemen to beware how they allowed 
themselves to be persuaded to become 
country bankers. He had heard of the 
extraordinary faculty of some creatures 
sleeping with their eyes open. Such a 
quality should that man possess who be- 
came a dormant proprietor in any con- 
cern of importance. He should be a 
sleeping partner with his eyes open, to 
watch and scan the motions of those who 
were about him. If it was desirable to 
form banks in the great commercial towns, 
such as Manchester, Bristol, and York, 
which should be perfectly in possession 
of public confidence, it should be done 
either by the means of branch banks from 
the Bank of England—a plan which, how- 
ever, from its interfering with the present 
provincial interests—might not prove 
very palatable—or they should, by an act 
of incorporation, allow a number of gen- 
tlemen to embark certain portions of their 
capital, say 10,000/. in a joint banking 
company. That sum, from ten men, 
would be 100,000/.; an amount, in his 
opinion, quite adequate to support the 
respectability of the ordinary run of such 
concerns. There were very few men of 
capital who would not, he apprehended, 
be induced, by the ordinary gains of such 
establishments, to become one of a com- 
pany of such a kind as he had described ; 

ut no prudent man would or ought, after 
what had taken place in the last few 
months, risk his whole property by be- 
coming a sleeping or acting partner in 
the ordinary mode. He was not prepared 
to say, that a rule, exempting the property 
of the individuals composing a company, 
from all liability beyond their subscribed 
capital, would be proper for the ordinary 
purposes of trade; but for banks, it was 
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his fixed opinion, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it would be found both to 
confer adequate respectability, and insure 
sufficient confidence. The object, how- 
ever, which induced him to rise, was to 
warn ministers of the danger of tampering 
with that description of our public secu- 
rities, and to implore them, in their con- 
sideration of the time for the adoption of 
their proposition, to reflect that security 
should be bestowed as soon as possible. 
One word as to the Silk trade. The right 
hon. gentleman had that night declared, 
that it was the firm determination of his 
majesty’s ministers to adhere to the prin- 
ciples which had regulated their conduct 
with regard to that trade. That declara- 
tion had been received with considerable 
cheering ; and he was not one of those 
who felt any disposition to find fault with 
the candour and firmness of that declara- 
tion, because he thought, that if such was 
the determination of government, the 
sooner it was known the better. The 
alterations which it had been deemed ex- 
pedient by government to adopt in the 
trade, had undoubtedly produced a great 
deal of immediate misery. Those altera- 
tions he had given a decided opposition 
to on former occasions ; and he was ready 
to acknowledge, not only that such oppo- 
sition was overruled by a large majority 
of that House, but that he had found 
scarcely an individual to support him. 
He still remained firmly of opinion that 
France would beat us in this trade. Po- 
litical economists said, ** Very well; so 
much the better; if it be a trade that re- 
quires such large protections and indul- 
gencies, the sooner it is got rid of, the 
better for the country.’ With gentle- 
men who reasoned in that way, he would 
not argue; for he could not look with 
indifference on the extinction of a long 
established manufacture, or on the inevit- 
able misery of the many thousands which 
such a result would occasion. In alluding 
to that part of his Majesty’s Speech which 
related to foreign affairs, he could not 
avoid expressing his unqualified admiration 
of the way in which the whole of the bu- 
siness of that department had been con- 
ducted; or abstain from giving utterance 
to his conviction, that however slow the 
right hon. Secretary might have been sup- 
posed in obeying the unanimous feeling 
of the country, with regard to the South 
American states of Portugal and Spain, 
still that the very slowness complained of 
had been the means of arriving at the 
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surest possible conclusion. In the pre- 
sent artificial state of our circumstances, 
and when the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson) had been defeated in his views 
of reciprocal treaties with France and the 
continent, nothirg could be more im- 
portant to England, than the cultivation 
of our connections with the states of the 
New World; and nothing could be more 
conductive to that end, or more likely to 
give those relations permanence, than the 
firm, honourable, and candid declarations 
of the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. What he wished particularly to 
call to the attention of the House was, the 
treaty concluded between the Brazils and 
Portugal, under the mediation of this 
country; that treaty he took to be ob- 
jectionable, in so far as that it was con- 
cluded between two contracting parties, 
separate at present, but likely at some 
period to become one; for, although there 
was an emperor in Brazil, and a king in 
Portugal, still there was no provision 
against the son succeeding his father upon 
the throne of Portugal. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that we had mixed our- 
selves up with an uncertain contingency, 
with a something which might, after all, 
be rendered nugatory by the amalgama- 
tion of the two contracting powers. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that although he 
had listened to the observations of the 
hon, member for Taunton with all the 
attention so justly due to his profound 
commercial knowledge, and extensive ex- 
perience, yet, as so many opportunities 
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and the Bank. It was impossible, there- 
fore, to lay any proposals before the 
House, until the directors had obtained 
that favourable decision from the pro- 
prietors, which was anticipated by them 
and the government. His right hon. 
friend had, however, stated very clearly 
that measures would be adopted, which, 
he trusted, would have the effect of pre- 
venting a recurrence of those disasters 
which had recently convulsed the com- 
mercial world. He agreed with his hon, 
friend, that no change of the currency 
was politic or safe that was not gradual; 
and that at a time when, if they hastily 
withdrew a large portion of the paper 
currency, they had not the means of sup. 
plying a substitute, such a principle was 
of still more consequence. It was not, 
therefore, the intention of his right hon. 


friend to propose the withdrawing of 


eighteen millions of paper from circula- 
tion, but only that portion of it which 
consisted of one and two pvuund notes, 
amounting to perhaps six or seven mil- 
lions: but even with that amount it was 
his right hon. friend’s intention to deal 
with caution and care; indeed, he pro- 
posed to allow those notes to wear them- 
selves out, guarding, however, against the 
possibility of any fresh issues; a plan by 
which they would gradually disappear 
from circulation, without any sudden in- 
convenient limitation of the currency of 
the provincial towns. As to the period 
at which the change of the constitution of 
the country banks was to take place, by 


would occur for a better examination of , permission of the Bank of England, he 


the various topics touched upon in the | did not see any great difficulty likely to 
course of his address on this occasion, he | arise from its happening in a short time. 


would not go further than to reiterate the | 


He, for one, did not understand that it 


determination expressed by his right hon, | was the intention of the Bank of England 
friend, of not going into any details, until to establish great banking companies in 


the House should be more fully in posses- 
sion of the nature of the measures which 
it had been resolved at the present crisis 
to adopt. This much he might, however, 
say, that his right hon. friend would, at 
the earliest possible moment, submit his 
proposition for their consideration. The 
House would, he trusted, when any delay 
was complained of, recollect that it was 
only on the coming morning, when any 
plan of the House ; adopted by the Bank 
directors, at the suggestion of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, could be by them sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the pro- 


districts of the country, but to allow any 
persons disposed to form a company of 
more than six partners to carry on the 
business of bankers within a certain dis- 
tance of the metropolis. He could see 
no well-founded alarm, in the project of 
allowing any of the establishments which 
had held firm during the late pressure, to 
add an additional number of partners to 
the existing firm. In order, however, to 
give time to those most interested to look 
about them, it was thought desirable to 
specify a period, after the passing of the 
act, for the commencement of the new 


establishments. Six months, he thought 
would be sufficient to enable bankers to — 
wind up their concerns in any old estab- 


prietors, whose trustees they were, and 
without whose sanction no measures could 
be resolved upon between government 
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lishment, and to make their arrangements | 
for going into anew one. With regard 

to the services which had been rendered | 
tothe public by the Bank of England, | 
there could only be one opinion. They | 
had been important, liberal and season- 
able; and, what was more, he firmly be- | 
lieved that, in saving others, the Bank had | 
actually saved itself. One word more, 
upon a subject which had been described 
as a very alarming and astonishing cir- 
cumstance: he meant the silk company. 
The truth was, that some time last year, 
a few persons, who thought that the cul- 
tivation of the mulberry tree and the pro- 
pagation of the silk-worm might be suc- 
cessfully attempted in Ireland and the 
colonies, applied to government for its ap- 
probation of their plan. He (Mr. H.) 
had accordingly recommended a charter 
to be given to them; and after it had 
been granted, he was requested to become 
honorary president. It was at the same 
time asked both of him and of the noble 
earl at the head of the Treasury, what 
number of shares they should be willing to 
have at their disposal; a question to which 
both the noble lord and himsel{ had replied, 
that what they had done was solely on 
the ground of public good, and that they 
neither expected nor wished to derive any 
private advantage from connecting theni- 
selves with the experiment. 

Sir M. lV. Ridley suggested, that in | 
order to carry into effect the intentions 
of government, a short bill should be 
passed to prevent new issues, as the one 
pound notes were not to be withdrawn till 
they were worn out. Many insinuations, 
he said, had been thrown out against the 
country bankers, which were as unfound- | 
ed as they were unnecessary. That the 
country bankers had been the means of 
producing the commercial distress, he en- 
tirely denied. They had no power of | 
over-issue ; they were unable to raise a | 
fictitious credit: they could not keep in 
circulation a single note longer than it 
was absolutely necessary. The Bank of 
England, when not required to pay in> 
gold, could issue as many notes as they 
pleased; but the country bankers, who 
had always been obliged to pay in gold 
or Bank of England notes, were neces- 
sarily restrained from any over issue. 
The right hon, gentleman had made a 
calculation, as to the number of country | 
notes in circulation. The best authority | 
on that point was the Stamp office. He | 
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three, five, and eight millions. The 
amount varied materially, as tne public 
confidence was stronger or weaker in the 
Bank of England. When this confidence 
was diminished, then there was an in- 


| creased circulation of country notes. As 


this confidence returned, the country 
notes gradually disappeared, and those of 


| the Bank of England took their place. 


The great fault committed by the Bank 
of England was in taking upon itself the 
dead weight, and lending upon mortgages. 
If, instead of extending it had contracted 
its issues, the country would not be in its 
present state. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that six months would afford 
sufficient time for the bankers to wind up 
their affairs. He was of opinion that the 
right hon. gentleman could not have meant 
this. Much had beensaidaboutthe greater 
solidity of a banking establishment from 
the number of partners. For himself, he 
thought that that bank was the safest 
which had the fewest partners. Every 
man knew the state of his own affairs, but 
he could not be equally conversant with 
those of another person. With regard to 
the one-pound notes, it was possible that 
it might answer the purpose of a few 
bankers to put as many of them out as 
they could, and send them to markets and 
country towns, but this could only serve 
a temporary purpose. Every country 
banker who continued a forced circulation, 


, would soon find himself in an unpleasant 


situation, if not in the list of bankrupts. 
It might appear wise in theory to contract 
the circulation of the one-pound notes, 
butifit were not carried intoexecution with 
the greatest caution, the business of the 
country could not goon. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that country bankers 
issued their notes solely with a view to 
profit, They issued them more with a 
view to the convenience of others. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he did not 


rise to object to any of the plans indicated 


by the chancellor of the Exchequer ; but, 
he could not let the debate close, without 
remarking, that the right hon. gentleman, 
and all those who had followed him, ut- 
terly blinked the main question, which 
was intirely a question of prices. Mr. 
Gurney said, he had always disliked the 
bankers’ circulation, and particularly de- 
tested their one pound notes. He had 
always been convinced, that it was their 
circulation, that was, their bidding against 
each other in credits, which had reduced 
the banking business to the minimum of 
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rofit on the operations performed : and, 
if the right hon. gentleman could place 
the circulation of the country on a better 
footing, there was no class which would 
be so greatly benefitted as the bank- 
ers themselves. But how the proposed 
changes could be carried into effect, and 
golden sovereigns at S/. 17s. 104d. an 
ounce could be substituted for the present 
paper issues, was to him totally incom- 
prehensible. The very endeavour to do it 
(for it never had been effected) occa- 
sioned all the pressure of 1821—2; and, 
under the existing mass of public and 
private engagement, if that substitution 
could be accomplished, it would occasion 
a greater and more general ruin, than had 
ever been witnessed in this or perhaps 
any other country. 

Mr. Denman said, he did not mean to 
question the conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land, nor the justice of the high eulogium 
passed uponit. The directors had a duty 
to perform towards the proprietors; but as 
far as the public were concerned, he did 
not conceive that they, more than any 
private bankers, were bound to consult the 
publicinterest. The interests of the propri- 
etors alone they were bound to promote, 
when they did not interfere with the rights 
ofothers. The hon. member, as the organ 
of that powerful establishment, in giving 
the reason why it wished for a change in 
its charter, had thought fit to eulogise it, 
and said that every thing was right and 
proper. He had lauded their judgment, 
liberality, and promptitude. This reminded 
him of the epigram of Prior— 

* To John I ow’d great obligation, 
But John unluckily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation, 
So John and I are more than quit.” 
The balance had been fairly struck ; 
whatever good had been done by the 
Bank had been more than acknowledged. 
He did not agree with the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, that parliament could 
not interfere with the Bank. Nothing 
could be more simple than to limit their 
issues ; nothing more easy. He admitted, 
that nothing could be more clear and 
satisfactory than the explanation of his 
measures by the right hon. gentleman; 
but he should not do his duty to his con- 
stituents, if he did not express his disap- 
pointment, that not a word had been said 
on the Corn laws. On this important 
subject not a word had been said by the 
king’s ministers except that one right hon. 
gentleman bad said, that they did not 
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mean to proceed with the subject this 
session. While the principles of free 
trade were acted upon with regard to 
those articles which administered to the 
comfort and luxury of the rich, was it 
dealing fairly with the poor man to with- 
hold the same benefit from him, and to 
uphold the price of the chief article of his 
subsistence? This could not continue 
without bringing misery and desolation 
among thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, There was an amount of distress 
among the people, of which ministers were 
by no means aware. In a multitude of 
pursuits the best workman in full employ- 
ment could not earn more than six, seven, 
or eight shillings a week. How was he 
to support and clothe himself and family 
out of this wretched pittance? Foreign 
manufactures were now allowed to com- 
pete with us in our markets at home, 
while we were shut out from the possi- 
bility of entering into competition with 
them abroad, by the high price which the 
landlords exacted from the poor man for 
his bread. Upon this subject they would 
assuredly hear much more in the course 
of the session. Delay would not lessen 
the urgency of its demands on the con- 
sideration of the House; for attention 
would, by and by, be forced to it by the 
cries of perishing thousands. He did not 
quarrel with the principle of a free trade; 
he only objected to its partial application. 
He did not blame ministers for repealing 
prohibitory laws; but, he contended that 
while a free trade was allowed in minor 
articles, it should be extended to the 
most important article of life, bread. 
There was another important part of the 
Speech which related to the circulating 
medium, and from which much of the 
present distress was stated to have arisen. 
In this he could not agree. He saw no 
difference between the issuing of one and 
two pound notes, and ten pound notes, so 
long as there was no compulsion to take 
them. The amount of the note made no 
difference, unless that, when the misfor- 
tune came, it fell upon those who were 
least able to bear it. From the view 
taken of it by some hon. members, the 
cause of the present distress appeared to 
be a subject of mystery, and the Speech 
from the throne did not account for the 
existence of the evil, nor did it point out 
a remedy. After telling them, that the 
country had been visited with a panic, it 
stated that there was nothing to account 
for it. There was no war, no great de- 
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mands on the resources of the country. 
No sudden desolation had sweptits ravages 
over the land. These very circumstances, 
this apparent want of all cause for this 
distress, was, to him, most alarming. It 
was not, however, so difficult to account 
for it. That detestable measure, which 
released the Bank from the necessity of 
keeping its engagements, was the root of 
the evil. With those who, in 1819, at- 
tempted to apply a remedy for its removal, 
by a repeal of the Bank Restriction act, 
and a return to cash payments, he had 
agreed ; but its utility had been destroyed, 
by adding at the same moment three 
millions to the burdens of the people. If, 
when that act was repealed, a reduction in- 
stead of an increase of taxes had taken 
place, the remedy would have been effect- 
ual, and the country would not now have 
been overwhelmed with distress. The 
only remedy for the present evil was, the 
most rigid economy. He could not help 
sighing after every guinea which, wan- 
toning, like the man in the fable, over 
their dreams of false prosperity, they had 
lavished upon every extravagant proposi- 
tion submitted to them. He sighed after 
the grant to the duke of Cumberland, the 
increase of the judges’ salaries, for which 
there was no necessity, the two millions 
given to build new churches, of which there 
was no want, and that at a time when 
taxation was weighing down the energies 
of the country. Permanent relief was to 
be obtained only by a reduction of taxes. 
Ministers must not be satisfied with re- 
ducing by little and little: they must re- 
move the evil by a large and substantial 
reduction. The people said, and natu- 
rally, “if you, by imposing a large 
amount of taxes, raise the price of bread, 
we must go to the parish, and then you 
must support us.”? Government should 
recollect, that the security of propert 
depended upon lowering the price of this 
necessary of life. When paupers increas- 
ed, and parishes were largely burdened, 
the less secure did property become. He 
repeated, that the matter would not be 
allowed to sleep. Humble but earnest 
petitions would be presented to them, 
entreating them, that while laws are made 
to administer to the comforts of the rich, 
those should not be allowed to continue 
which visited the poor with ruin and beg- 
gary. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he had a 
word to offer upon the sufferings of his 
constituents, than whom there were not a 
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more industrious people in the empire. 
His majesty out of his generous feeling, 
had given them large relief; but, large 
as it was, it did not amount to the re- 
ceipts of one week in a time of employ- 
men. It was impossible that they could 
compete with the foreign manufacturer, 
while two-thirds of the value of the article 
consisted in labour. Repeal the Corn 
laws, give the country a free trade in that 
article, and put the labourer on an equal 
footing of taxation with other countries, 
and they would be able to meet all foreign 
competition. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 3. 


Mr. Brocpen.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the usual Sessional 
orders. On the resolution appointing him 
chairman of the committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Mr. Brogden observed, that he had for 
a considerable period discharged the 
duties of the office to which he had now 
been re-appointed, he trusted, with zeal and 
diligence. Circumstances had occurred 
since the last session which made him de- 
sirous of occupying the attention of the 
House for a few minutes, in order that he 
might exculpate himself from the gross 
imputations which had been cast upon 
him in the newspapers. Under those as- 
persions on his character he had suffered 
greatly. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe how severely his feelings had been 
wounded. It had been said, that no per- 
son suffered unjustly, at least without 
some ground ; but he was an example to 
the contrary. In the matter he referred 
to (the Arigna Mine concern) he had the 
satisfaction to say, that 150 gentlemen 
had met at the city of London Tavern, 
who had completely absolved him and 
another member of the House from any 
improper conduct in regard to the com- 
pany, and had requested him to continue 
a director. The hon. member added, that 
he would not descend to minute details in 
order to rebut the allegations in the news- 
papers ; a proceeding at law would be in- 
stituted against one libel. He had re- 
ceived a letter which would abundantly 
show the conviction entertained of his 
entire innocence in the affair referred to, 
and which he proposed to read to the 
House. The hon, member, however, on 
searching, found that he had omitted to 
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bring it with him; but he stated the sub- 
stance of it, which was, that the sub- 


scribers absolved Mr. Brogden and Mr. | 


Bent from all corrupt participation in the 
monies of the company; that the sums 
particularly specified, which were indeed 
placed in their hands, were not improperly 
received by them; and requested that 
those gentlemen would continue in the 


direction. Being thus absolved, he trusted | 


that the confidence of the House would 
not be withdrawn from him. He courted 
inquiry and publicity. There was nothing 
he wished so much as to have his conduct 
fully and completely investigated, and 
were it not beneath the dignity of that 
House, he would wish that he might have 
anopportunity of going before a committee 
into those details, and producing that evi- 
dence, by which he could, beyond the 
possibility of question, put to shame his 
accusers, 


ADDRESS ON THE Kino’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE SEssIoNn.| On the 


motion for bringing up the report of the 


Address on the King’s Speech, 

Mr. Whitmore took occasion to regret, 
that the question of the Corn-laws was not 
to he brought forward by ministers in the 

resent session. He had much confidence 
in the sincerity and good intentions of 


government ; but, looking at that question | 
as the one which must form the ground- | 


work of every thing like a system of free 
trade, he could not help fearing that some 
unfortunate influence was operating to 
postpone its discussion, So satisfied was 
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posed to be made in the system of our 
currency, as far as it was developed, had 
his approbation; but he thought that the 
suggestion thrown out last night by the 
hon, member for Taunton, deserved se- 
rious consideration. The making silver a 
standard as well as gold had been held 
objectionable, upon the ground of the 
variations to which silver would be sub- 
ject; but if there was a probability of 
remedying that difficulty, he thought the 
plan merited full discussion. The hon. 
gentleman sat down by giving notice, 
that at an early day he should bring the 
Corn laws before the notice of the House, 

Sir Charles Forbes applied himself to 
that part of the Speech which touched 
upon the affairs of India; and reminded 
the House, that the observations of the 
hon. member for Montrose, on the pre- 
ceding evening, were unanswered. He 
concurred with that hon. member as to 
the rise and progress of the war in India, 
and trusted that what he had said would 
have due weight with the House, ‘The 
state in which we were now placed as to 
India was extremely critical, and he 
thought that upon the Burmese war there 
could be but one opinion; namely, that 
it ought to be ended as speedily as possible. 
The war had now lasted two years. It 
had assumed the character of a war of 
extermination, We might force our way, 
by the blood and valour of our soldiers, 
to the Burmese capital ; but when we got 
there, we should be no nearer a termina- 
tion of the contest than before. The 


Speech of last session had told the House, 


he, that without a proper settlement of | 


the corn question, all attempts to keep up 
a scheme of free trade must be ineffectual, 
as ministers did not mean to bring it for- 
ward, he should feel it his duty to bring 
it on himself. He regretted thus to 
undertake a task which he had hoped to 
see performed by abler hands; particularly 
as government stood, in a great degree, 


pledged to the discussion of the subject. | 


He was glad to hear the gentlemen cppo- 


site declare, that the present distresses | 
(which he trusted would be transitory) | 


would make no difference in the views 
which they had acted upon during the 
last session. The stoppage in the silk 
trade arose, in a great degree, from the 
apprehension of the masters as to the 
effects of the new measures ; which ap- 
prehensions would be entirely removed 
when those measures came into full 
operation. The change which was pro- 


that none of the other native powers of 
India were inimically disposed towards 
us. The Speech delivered from the 
throne this session did not venture to tell 
us so much. If, as he contended, the 
country had involved itself in an unjust 
and dangerous war, the best way to es- 
cape would be by retracing their steps. 
He regretted that the wishes of the coun- 
try had not been complied with by the 
recal of lord Amherst, a nobleman who, 
however amiable his private character, 
was evidently incompetent to discharge 
the high duties of governor-general of 
India. If we did not adopt different mea- 
sures, we must make up our minds to lose 
India. 

Mr. Curwensaid, that the manufacturers 
were grossly mistaken, if they attributed 
any part of their distress to the operation 
of the Corn laws. If rightly understood, 
they would be found to be highly beneficial 
to the commercial interests of the country. 
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Mr. Wynn said, he had not replied to 
the hon. member for Aberdeen’s observa~ 
tions on the subject of India on the pre- 
ceding evening, because he thought the 
whole matter an episode to the general 
discussion, and because he knew the hon. 
gentleman too well to have any apprehen- 
sion that he would be long without speak- 
ing upon the subject a second time. The 
right hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
defend both the principle and the conduct 
of the Burmese war; and declared, that 
the declaration of lord Amherst was fully 
borne out by all facts. Could any one 
deny, not merely that actual aggression 
had been committed against us by the 
Burmese, but that adisposition to the com- 
mission of such aggression had for a long 
time been manifested? As for the con- 
duct of our troops, and the success of our 
arms, who could impeach either? If an 
enemy constantly flying before us, did not 
bear testimony to the valour of our troops, 
he did not know what the hon. gentleman 
would desire. As for any unfriendly dis- 
position among the native powers of India 
towards us, he denied its existence. It 
was true that our army, or a portion of it, 
had suffered severely from sickness. This 
did not arise, however, from any pe- 
culiarity in the climate, but from those 
causes which must always, in a greater 
or less degree, attend upon campaigns 


in India. By the last accounts, however, 
the sickness was diminishing ; and by the 
next, he had hopes that it would be found , 
lessened in a still greater degree. He. 
had not the slightest doubt that the valour | 
of our soldiers, and the ability of their | 
leaders, would bring the contest to an 
honourable and fortunate conclusion. He 
should hear of such a termination with as 
much pleasure as any man. But though 
it was our policy to avoid war as long as 
it could safely be avoided, it was impossi- 
ble for us to overlook insults, or to shrink 
from entering into a contest, where it was | 
obstinately presented to us. 

Mr. Hutchinson denied that his hon. 
friend had insinuated any thing against 
our troops in India, he had only lamented, 
that those troops were put in a situation 
where, instead of coming in contact with 
the enemy, they encountered contagion. 
Many individuals acquainted with India, 
and sensible of the imminent danger of a 
war there, were far from being convinced 
of the necessity of the present contest. 
For himself, he discovered a culpable 
omission in the Speech from the throne. 
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His way of looking at it was, to consider 
it as the declaration of ministers. He 
entirely agreed with the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the king’s ministers were 
bound to take notice of the public em- 
barrassments. They could not blink them. 
It was their duty to meet them manfully, 
and to set about finding a remedy. Ac- 
cordingly, in the first paragraph of the 
Speech, the distress was announced, and 
a remedy was suggested. He hoped that 
confidence would be restored; for the re- 
turn of confidence would in itself be a 
powerful remedy. There could be no 
doubt of the resources of the country. 
All that was wanting to bring them into 
successful play, was the return of confi- 
dence. But, the omission of which he 
complained in the Speech from the throne 
was, that it contained no reference to the 
affairs of Ireland: They were given to 
understand, that the exertions of his ma- 
jesty were unceasing to unite in lasting 
amity and concord all the nations of the 
earth. He applauded that disposition : 
it was wise, it was humane. But, then, 
it would have gladdened him to hear of 
exertions to do for Ireland that which 
was so anxiously attempted on behalf of 
all other nations. He had hoped to have 
heard of some attempts to secure peace 
and concord for his native country. A 
pledge of that nature given at the begin- 
ning of a session would have been most 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland. It 
was very true, that some indications of a 
favourable change were perceivable. He 
rejoiced to see it. He believed that there 
was a general tranquillity at present, as 
well as increasing industry ; and, perhaps, 
they might indulge a hope of returning 
prosperity. But they were without a 
proper assurance of the continuance of 
that tranquillity. On many points of the 
national policy, there was a ruling spirit 
seen to prevail in the cabinet: with re- 
spect to the state of Ireland, it was not 
so. Now, how were the people of Ire. 
land to be secured in the enjoyment of 
their present tranquillity, unless they saw 
a ruling spirit in the cabinet ready at all 
times to exert itself for their relief? And 
how could they feel this, while on every 
page of the Statute-book they could read 
the causes of their degradation, while 
nothing was attempted to remove their 
oppressions? Could this state of things 
continue? We were at present on good 
terms with France. We had no jealousy 
of her growing greatness, though she was 
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moving forward in a splendid career. She 
was a great military power. She was in- 
creasing in resources, and was no less con- 
siderable now than she had shown herself 
under Napoleon. Her trade was pros- 
perous, and her revenues so abundant, that 
the government was about to reduce nine- 
teen millions of taxes. We might not re- 
main on terms so pacific as at present, 
and those resources might be turned 
against us, as they had been by her former 
master. Should that period ever arrive, 
this country ought to be in a situation 
which would render all her power available. 
But that could not be with respect to Ire- 
land, unless means were applied to include 
her in the general system of amity and 
co-operation. Approving of much of the 
Speech, he had thought it necessary to 
say thus much on behalf of Ireland, as 
there seemed to be little wanting to en- 
title ministers to the support of all parties. 
but the extension of their own principles 
to the interests of that country. 

Mr, Lockhart said, he did not feel so 
much apprehension as had been express- 
ed by many hon. members, at the late 
agitations in the commercial affairs of the 
country, because he considered occasional 
paroxysms of that nature as inseparable 
from the enlarged and growing bulk of 
the trade and resources of this great nation. 
He could not agree in attributing any of 
the distress which had prevailed to the 
Bank of England, though he was not pre- 
pared to oppose the measures which were 
to be proposed for opening the traffic to 
other adventurers. He did not see the 
reasons which limited the Bank of Eng- 
land to a radius of exactly 65 miles. As 
to improving the business of banking by 
enlarging the number of persons in the 
firm, though the existing law limited them 
to six, it was seldom that a country bank- 
ing establishment contained so many part- 
ners as the law allowed. He really be- 
lieved that the average did not exceed 
three to a firm of all the establishments 
which existed. But suppose an alteration 
of the law should enable bankers to en- 
large the numbers of the firm, were they 
sure that — of property would come 
in, and, by placing all their disposable 
funds in a bank, subject themselves to the 
hazards of trade, and the probable visita- 
tion of the bankrupt laws? It was clear 
to him that they would not. And then, 
would that bring the public the security 
so much desired? On the contrary, 
would not the chances of insolvency be | 
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increased by the addition of every new 
partner to the concern, which must be 
answerable for every imprudent member 
who might happen to join the firm? The 
law maxim “testes ponderentur non nou- 
merentur,”” was equally applicable to 
bankers. It was not » i wealth, nor 
their probity, which could give the proper 
security. Had he to choose a person 
with whom to confide the management of his 
affairs, he would not be guided merely by 
the integrity of the individual, but by his 
firmness, his acquaintance with the world, 
and his accurate knowledge of mankind. 
Ask practical men as to the causes of the 
late failures, and he would venture to say, 
that they would agree that the greater part 
of those cases were attributable, not to 
deficient property or want of moral 
character in the parties, but to want of 
firmness, skill, and general knowledge of 
the world. The securities which were 
likely to be proposed would bring no re- 
lief to those cases. Lands could not be 
easily made available to the purposes of 
such securities. Another objection to 
taking an increase of the number of part- 
ners as a ground of security was, that 
it was likely to have a contrary effect, 
and to gather into a firm a number of 
specious and designing individuals, who 
would be mistaken for an opulent body of 
men, until their schemes should prove by 
their failure how undeserving they had 
been of public credit. He approved of 
much that had been advanced on this 
subject by the hon. member for Taunton, 
whose knowledge of the subject entitled 
his opinions to great respect. His hon. 
friend had pointed out the glaring defect 
of such supposed securities, and had di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
practice in France, where private indi- 
viduals might invest small sums in banks, 
without rendering themselves liable be- 
yond the amount of those small sums. In 
this practice, the public had a full and 
sufficient security. Many gentlemen would 
have no objection to embark portions of 
their property thus far, though they would 
feel a repugnance to subject themselves 
to the possibility of a commission of 
bankruptcy. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, he thought it 
was rather premature to discuss a measure 
before its details were known. His Ma- 
jesty’s Speech was, in his opinion, calcu- 
lated to do great good. It expressed the 
determination of ministers to take the 
subject into their hands, and to bring it 
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openly and candidly before parliament. , 
Such a promise could not fail to allay the | 
existing ferment, and restore confidence. | 
He differed from the hon. member for | 
Bridgenorth, who had attached blame to 

ministers for not taking up the subject of 

the Corn laws, and originating some mea- | 
sure with respect to them. He thought | 
that resolution entitled to the greatest | 
praise. The question of the Corn laws | 
was the most intricate, and important of | 
any which could be agitated. It was 
clearly improper to bring it forward at a 
time when the attention of parliament was 
to be taken up with an important alter- 
ation in the currency of the country. 
The question of the currency naturally 
went first, and must be set at rest, before 
they could undertake that of the Corn 
laws. He believed the public coincided 
with the view taken by ministers, and that 
there was no anxiety out of doors to see 
the Corn laws altered. He was fortified 
in this opinion by frequent intercourse 
with the silk-throwsters of the county 
which he represented. He was rejoiced 
to say, that the manufacturers, though 
under severe distress, took a more cor- 
rect view of the Corn laws, and were by 
no means dissatisfied with the prices of 
agricultural produce. They were suffer- 
ing distress, however ; and it would be his 
duty, in a few days, to urge their earnest 
application to the House, that they would 
not persevere in enforcing the principles 
of free trade. In making that appeal, he 
should discharge his duty, though he had 
but feeble hopes of making an impression. 
He always had strong doubts as to the 
usefulness of those principles; but when 
he heard them advocated from the Trea- 
sury bench, and lauded by the most en- | 
lightened members of the opposition, he 
felt somewhat shaken in his conscientious 
opinion, which was, that the principles of 
a free trade, however beautiful in theory, 
were not applicable to the commerce of 
this country. They were told last night, 
that the new laws relative to the silk trade 
had not yet been tried, and that therefore 
it was impossible to judge of their effect ; 
but, from all he could learn, the present 
distress was not owing to over-trading, 
or to the large quantity of goods in hand, 
but to the apprehension of a great influx 
of silk from France. ‘The duty of 30 per 
cent, hewasassured, was a mere mockery; 
that it could be evaded without difficulty; 
and that a manufacturer at Lyons would 
undertake for 15 per cent, to furnish in 
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this country, free from all risk to the 
purchaser, any quantity of silk goods. 
The establishment of Joint-stock banks, 
such as were recently set on foot in Ire- 
land, and had been found so beneficial in 
Scotland, would be the most certain mode 
of fixing the currency ; which, under the 
present system, was in a state of constant 
fluctuation, making prices high on one 
day, and low on the next. He believed, 
that the absorption of the one and two 
pound notes would lead to great inconve- 
nience. These small notes were, for the 
most part, in the hands of the poorer 
people, for whom the legislature ought to 
be anxious ; but if these small notes were 
taken away, how were these people to be 
paid? 

Mr. Hume was astonished to hear the 
doctrines which had been broached by 
the hon. baronet. If the views of the 
hon, baronet were correct, the currency 
of the country was always regulated by 
the Corn laws. As well might he have 
contended, that the monopoly of the tea 
trade enjoyed by the East India company, 
or that any other monopoly, had such an 
influence on it. 

Sir T. Lethbridge.—I said that the Corn 
laws were closely allied to the state of 
the currency. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not see what 
possible connexion existed between them. 
The hon. baronet had stated, that the 
sentiments of the manufacturers were al- 
tered on the subject of the Corn laws, and 
that they now viewed them in a favour- 
able point of view. He would not deny, 
since the hon. baronet had stated the 
thing as a fact, that there were some ma- 
nufacturers in Somersetshire who would 
rather pay 1s. for the quartern loaf than 
6d.; but, he would take upon him to say, 
that the sentiments of these men were 
not in unison with those of the great body 
of manufacturers throughout the king- 
dom. And in the name of that large 
body—in the name of every class of per- 
sons in the country, the land-owners ex- 
cepted—he protested against such a mis- 
representation of their opinions on this 
question. The general feeling of the 
country was opposed to all kinds of mo- 
nopolies—to the East India monopoly 
and the Bank monopoly, as well as to 
that of the landed interest—because it 
was now pretty well understood, that the 
payment of all those monopolies came 
out of the pockets of the people. He 
~ opportunities of knowing the senti- 
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ments of the manufacturers as well as the 
hon. baronet; and he could take it upon 
him to say, that they were not afraid of 
an extension of the principles of free 
trade, provided no reserve was made, and 
that those principles were applied to the 
article of corn as well as to all others. 
The silk trade, in particular, did not fear 
a competition with the manufacturers of 
France, if the corn trade were thrown 
open; except, perhaps, in a few fancy 


_ articles. He believed ministers were well 


inclined to carry their principles of free 
trade to corn as well as to all other arti- 
cles ; but they feared the influence which 
might be opposed to them on the corn 
trade, and from what had occurred in 
another place, there was no doubt that 
influence was very considerable. But, 
notwithstanding the existence of that in- 
fluence, let ministers propose the mea- 
sure, and it would, he little doubted, be 
carried in that House; and then, if it fail- 
ed in another place, the country would 
see where the blame lay. He now came 
to the observations of the president of 
the Board of Control. He regretted ex- 
tremely that a question involving the in- 
terest of millions should be considered an 
episode scarcely worth answering. This 
indifference on so important a subject was 
the more to be lamented, as there was not 
a free press in India. ‘That had been put 
down by the most arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings. It was no defence to say 
that the governor had a power of acting 
according to what he judged best for the 
interests of the country. He had un- 
doubtedly a great discretionary power; 
but he was not to use it in a manner in- 
consistent with the laws of England ; and 
those laws did not sanction such proceed- 
ings. He had no right to put down the 


press, until it had been proved that the | 


use of it, in any particular instance, had 
been illegal, With respect to the Bur- 
mese war, the right hon. gentleman had 


said, that he (Mr. H.) was bound to. 


prove the assertion, that it had been 
wantonly commenced. The present was 
not the time for entering into a discussion 
on that point ; but he would at the proper 
season be prepared to contend, that there 
was not, in the papers which had been 
produced, any document to show that the 
Burmese nation had discovered a dispo- 
sition to commence the war. It was true 
that a subject of ours had been murdered 
in their territory; but they admitted the 
fact, and said that, as far as they could, 
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they would punish the murderer. “The 
man,” said they, “ by whom it was com- 
mitted, is a bandit; if you can take him, 
we will hang him for you with the greatest 
pleasure.” They could not do more ; for 
they had not the means of reaching that 
individual. He had no doubt, that had 
the Company an efficient man at the head 
of their affairs, the war might have been 
avoided, and a great waste of blood and 
treasure prevented. But, the inefficiency 
of the governor-general was not denied 
even by the Court of Directors. It was 
publicly stated, that he did not possess 
the confidence of that body; and yet he 
was still kept at the head of their Indian 
government. The feeling on this subject 
was general. He could quote many do- 
cuments which would put that fact be- 
yond doubt ; but he would refrain from it 
at present. He could not, however, re- 
frain from reading one extract from a 
letter which had been received from a 


highly respectable military officer in Cal- 
cutta; and the sentiments contained in 
this letter were the same as those of every 
letter which he had seen. They all con- 
curred in representing lord Amherst as 
an excellent man in private life; but, as 
a public man, as a governor-general, the 
general opinion was that he was altoge- 
ther inefficient. |The letter contained 
these words :—“ There was never a more 
inefficient governor. He is imbecile in 
the extreme.” Now this was a part of 
the subject which had been altogether 
blinked by the right hon. president of the 
Board of Control. That right hon. gen- 
tleman incurred a serious responsibility, 
unless he could show that there was even 
one man in England who concurred with 
him in the fitness of the noble governor 
for his present situation. 

Mr. Fremantle said, he could assure 
_the House, that every one of the public 
letters which had recently been received, 
held out confident hopes of a successful 
termination of hostilities in India. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that the Court 
of Directors had no confidence in lord 
Amherst. This statement was disproved 
by the fact, that the directors had, if they 
chose to exercise it, the power of recall- 
ing him; which they had not done. Ought 
the conduct of such a man to be judged 
of by private letters? If there was any 
part of the noble lord’s conduct on which 
the hon. gentleman could lay his finger 
in the way of censure, he was warranted 
in doing so; but let him do it on ostensi- 
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ble grounds, and not on the irresponsible 
communications of private individuals. 

Sir C. Forbes said, it should, in justice 
to lord Amherst, be stated, that he was 
not in any degree implicated in the un- 
fortunate occurrence at Barrackpore. He 
therefore hoped, that, in justice to the 
noble lord, all papers relating to that 
transaction would be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Wynn could not see on what ground 
it should have been thought, that lord 
Amherst was implicated in the affair of 
Barrackpore. He was in possession of a 
variety of documents, which would re- 
move any such opinion; but he did not 
think it necessary to Jay them before the 
House. Equaily unfounded were the 
reports which were daily published as 
extracts from private letters from India. 
The writers of those letters filled them 
with idle gossip, as if they wished to as- 
certain how far the credulity of their 
friends in England would go. 

Mr. Hume defended the authenticity of 
the information contained in tie letters 
to which he had referred. As to the 
affair at Barrackpore, the conduct of the 
government was most blameable, in neg- 
lecting to give any answer to the appli- 
cations made to them on the part of the 
troops which had refused to march. The 
then adjutant-general was now in Lon- 
don, and therefore the truth of the cir- 
cumstance to which he alluded might be 
easily ascertained. Another ground on 
which he objected to the conduct of the 
Indian government on that occasion, was 
the manner in which it had behaved to- 
wards the native officers of the refractory 
troops. It was admitted, that they had 
remained faithful to their engagement to 
the Company, and refused to join their 
mutinous troops ; yet, after this, and be- 
cause they had not foreseen or prevented 
what had happened, every one of them 
was dismissed the service, as no longer 
worthy of the confidence of the Com- 
pany. Was this a just or reasonable 
course towards men who had acted with 
such fidelity; or was it any encourage- 
ment to officers who might be placed in 
similarly delicate situations? Again he 
asked, what was the conduct of the go- 
vernment towards the unfortunate men 
who had been convicted of mutiny ? 
They were — of them men of high 
caste) condemned to work in irons on 
the public roads. It was true this was a 
commutation of the punishment of death, 
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but he believed there was not one of 
them who would not prefer being shot, to 
dragging out an existence in that de- 
graded situation. Was the conduct of 
the Indian government approved here at 
home on this point? On the contrary, 
the moment the circumstance became 
known here, did not the Court of Di- 
rectors, and the Board of Control, con- 
cur in sending out orders for the uncon- 
ditional discharge of the unfortunate men ? 
All he wished for, was correct informa- 
tion on this subject. If he should find 
that he was in error, he should be most 
happy to retract what he had said. 

Mr. Fremantle observed, that the hon. 
member was greatly misled, if he believed 
that no communication was made to the 
refractory troops for ten days before it 
was found necessary to resort to force. 
The very reverse was the fact; for, from 
the time that they first objected to march, 
up to the period when the fatal termina- 
tion of the affair occurred, communica- 
tions were every day made to them, and 
no pacific effort that could be resorted to 
was left untried. An offer was made on 
the part of the general officer in com- 
mand, to refer the case to a court of in- 
quiry, and the troops were told to send 
those of their body in whom they could 
most confide, to attend that court, and 
explain the nature of their complaints ; 
and that if found reasonable, they should 
be immediately redressed. They refused, 
however, to listen to any terms of accom- 
modation. 

The address was then agreed to. 


OF LORDS. 


Monday, February 6. 

Mr. Cowrper—Cierk ASSISTANT. ] 
Lord Gifford read a letter from Mr. Cow- 
per, stating that, from infirmity he was 
unable to attend to discharge the duties 
of his office, and begging that their lord- 
ships would be pleased to accept his re- 
signation. He further begged leave to 
lay before the House the deep sense of 
the gratitude he felt for the attention 
they had paid to him during forty-one 
years he had been their servant. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, there could 
be but one opinion, as to what ought to 
be done on hearing the letter which had 
just been read, He was sure their lord- 
ships would take the earliest opportunity 
of recording the sense they entertained of 
‘Mr. Cowper’s services. He therefore 
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gave notice, that to-morrow he would 
bring forward a motion on the subject. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 6. 


Bank OF ENGLAND—CoOMMUNICA- 
TIONS RELATING TO ALTERATION IN 
Exctusive Priviteces.] The follow- 
ing Papers were laid on the table of the 
House :— 


Corres of Communications between the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Gover- 
nor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England, relating to an alteration in the 
Exclusive privileges enjoyed by the Bank 
of England. 


No. I. Fife House, Jan. 13. 
Gentlemen.—We have the honour of trans- 
mitting to you herewith a Paper, containing 
our views upon the present state of the Bank- 
ing System of this country, with our sugges- 
tions thereupon, which we request you will 
lay before the Court of Directors of the Bank 
of England for their consideration. We have 
the honour to be, gentlemen, &c. 
(Signed) Liverpoot. 
Freperick Joun Ropinson. 
The Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England. 


The panic in the money-market having sub- 
sided, and the pecuniary transactions of the 
country having reverted to their accustomed 
course, it becomes important to lose no time in 
considering whether any measures can be 
adopted to prevent the recurrence in future, of 
such evils as we have recently experienced. 

However much the recent distress may have 
been aggravated, in the judgment of some, 
by incidental circumstances and particular 
measures, there can be no doubt that the 
principal source of it is to be found in the 
rash spirit of speculation which has pervaded 
the country for some time, supported, fostered, 
and encouraged by the country banks. 

The remedy, therefore, for this evil in future, 
must be found in an improvement in the cir- 
culation of country paper; and the first mea- 
sure which has suggested itself, to most of 
those who have considered the subject, is a 
recurrence to gold circulation throughout 
the country, as well as in the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, by a repeal of the act 
which permits country banks to issue one 
and two pound notes until the year 1833; 
and by the immediate enactment of a prohibi- 
tion of any such issues at the expiration of 
two or three years from the present period. 

It appears to us to be quite clear, that such a 
measure would be productive of much good ; 
that it would operate as some check upon the 
Spirit of speculation, and upon the issues of 
country banks ; and whilst, on the one hand, 
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it would diminish the pressure upon the 
Bank and the metropolis, incident to an un- 
favourable state of the exchanges, by spread- 
ing it over a wider surface ; on the other hand, 
it would cause such pressure to be earlier felt, 
and thereby ensure an earlier and more gene- 
ral adoption of precautionary measures necese. 
sary for counteracting the inconveniences in. 
cident to an export of the precious metals, 
But though a recurrence to a gold circulation 
in the country, for the reasons already stated, 
might be productive of some good, it would 
by no means go to the root of the evil. 

We have abundant proof of the truth of this 
position, in the events which took place in 
the spring of 1793, when a convulsion occurred 
in the money transactions and circulation of 
the country more extensive than that which 
we have recently experienced. At that period 
nearly a hundred country banks were obliged 
to stop payment, and Parliament was induced 
to grant an issue of Exchequer-bills to relieve 
the distress. Yet, in the year 1793, there were 
no one or two pound notes in circulation in 
England, either by country banks or by the 
Bank of England. 

We have a further proof of the truth of 
what has been advanced, in the experience of 
Scotland, which has escaped all the convulsions 
which have occurred in the money-market of 
England for the last thirty-five years, though 
Scotland during the whole of that time has had 
a circulation of one-pound notes; and the 
small pecuniary transactions of that part of the 
United Kingdom have been carried on exclu- 
sively by the means of such notes. 

The issue of small notes, though it be an 
aggravation, cannot therefore be the sole or 
even the main cause of the evil in England. 

The failures which have occurred in Eng- 
land, unaccompanied as they have been by the 
same occurrences in Scotland, tend to prove 
that there must have been an unsolid and de- 
lusive system of banking in one part of Great 
Britain, and a solid and substantial one in 
the other. 

It would be entirely at variance with our 
deliberate opinion, not to do full justice to the 
Bank of England, as the great centre of circu- 
lation and commercial credit. 

We believe that much of the prosperity 
of the country for the last century is to be 
ascribed to the general wisdom, justice, and 
fairness of the dealings of the Bank; and we 
further think, that during a great part of that 
time, it may have been, in itself and by itself, 
fully equal to all the important duties and 
operations confided to it. But the progress of 
the country during the last thirty or forty years, 
in every branch of industry, in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation, has 
been so rapid and extensive, as to make it no 
reflection upon the Bank of England to say, 
that the instrument, which, by itself, was fully 
adequate to former transactions, is no longer 
sufficient without new aids to meet the demands 
of the present times. 
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We have to a considerable degree, the proof 
of this position, in the very establishment of 
so many country banks, } 

Within the memory of many living, and 
even of some of those now engaged in public 
affairs, there were no country banks, except in 
afew of the great commercial towns. 

The money transactions of the country were 
carried on by supplies of coin and Bank notes 
from London. 

The extent of the business of the country, 
and the improvement made from time to time in 
the mode of conducting our increased commer- 
cial transactions, founded on pecuniary credit, 
rendered such a system no longer adequate, 
and country banks must have arisen, as in fact 
they did arise, from the increased wealth and 
new wants of the country. 

The matter of regret is, not that country 
banks have been suffered to exist, but that 
they have been suffered so long to exist with- 
out control or limitation, or without the adop- 
tion of provisions calculated to counteract the 
evils resulting from their improvidence or 
excess, 

It would be vain to suppose, that we 
could now, by any act of the legislature, ex- 
tinguish the existing country banks, even if it 
were desirable; but it may be within our 
power, gradually at least, to establish a sound 
system of banking throughout the country ; 
and if such a system can be formed, there can 
be little doubt that it would ultimately extin- 
guish and absorb all that is objectionable and 
dangerous in the present banking establish- 
ments. 

There appear to be two modes of attaining 
this object : 

First, That the Bank of England should 
establish branches of its own body in different 
parts of the country. 

Secondly, That the Bank of England should 
give up its exclusive privilege as to the num- 
ber of partners engaged in banking, except 
within a certain distance from the metropolis. 

It has always appeared to us, that it would 
have been very desirable that the Bank should 
have tried the first of these plans—that of es- 
tablishing branch banks, upon a limited scale. 
But we are not insensible to the difficulties 
which would have attended such an ex- 
periment, and we are quite satisfied that it 
would be impossible for the Bank, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to carry into execution 
such a system, to the extent necessary for pro- 
viding for the wants of the country. 

There remains, therefore, only the other plan 
—the surrender by the Bank of their exclusive 
privilege, as to the number of partners, be- 
yond a certain distance from the metropolis. 

The effect of such a measure would be, the 
gradual establishment of extensive and re- 
spectable banks in different parts of the coun- 
try; some perhaps with charters from the 
Crown, under certain qualifications, and some 
without. 

Here we have again the advantage of the 
experience of Scotland. 
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In England there are said to be between 800 
and 900 country banks; and it is no exagger- 
ation to suppose that a great proportion of 
them have not been conducted with a due 
attention to those precautions which are ne- 
cessary for the safety of all banking establish- 
ments, even where their property is most 
ample. When such banks stop, their creditors 
may ultimately be paid the whole of their 
demands, but the delay and shock to credit 
may, in the mean time, involve them in the 
same difficulty, and is always attended with 
the greatest injury and suffering in the districts 
where such stoppages occur. If this be the 
case where the solidity of the bank is unques- 
tionable, what must it be when (as too often 
happens) they rest on no solid foundation. 

In Scotland there are not more than thirty 
banks; and these banks have stood firm 
amidst all the convulsions in the money-mar- 
ket in England, and amidst all the distresses 
to which the manufacturing and agricultural 
interests in Scotland, as well as in England, 
have occasionally been subject. ; 

Banks of this description must necessarily 
be conducted upon the general understood and 
approved principles of banking. 

Individuals are, from the nature of the in- 
stitutions, precluded from speculating in the 
manner in which persons engaged in country, 
and even in London banks, speculate in 
England. 

If the concerns of the country could be 
carried on without any other bank than the 
Bank of England, there might be some reason 
for not interfering with their exclusive pri- 
vilege; but the effect of the law at present is, 
to permit every description of banking, except 
that which is solid and secure. 

Let the Bank of England reflect on the 
dangers to which it has been recently subject, 
and let its directors and proprietors then say, 
whether, for their own interests, such an im- 
provement as is suggested in the banking 
system is not desirable, and even necessary. 

The Bank of England may perhaps propose, 
as they did upon a former occasion, the ex- 
tension of the term of their exclusive privilege, 
as to the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
beyond the year 1833, as the price of this con- 
cession. 

It would be very much to be regretted that 
they should require any such condition. 

It is clear that in point of security they would 
gain by the concession proposed to them, in- 
asmuch as their own safety is now necessarily 
endangered by all such convulsions in the 
country circulation as we have lately and for- 
merly witnessed. 

In point of profit, would they lose any thing 
by it, for which they are entitled to demand 
compensation. 

It is notorious, that at the present time their 
notes circulate in no part of England beyond 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood, except 
in Lancashire; and perhaps for that district 
some special provision might be made. 
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But as it is the interest, so it has been and 
ever will be the endeavour, of the country 
bankers to keep the Bank of England notes 
out of circulation in those parts of the kingdom 
where their own circulation prevails. In this 
they must always be successful, whilst public 
credit continues in its ordinary state, and the 
exchanges not unfavourable to this country. 
The consequences are, that in such times the 
Bank of England becomes ina manner the sole 
depository for gold; and in times of an oppo- 
site tendency, the sole resort for obtaining it; 
that at one period their legitimate profit is cur- 
tailed by an accumulation of treasure beyond 


what would be required by a due attention to | 


their own private safety as a banking estab- 
lishment ; and at another period they are ex- 
posed to demands which endanger that safety, 
and baffle all the ordinary calculations of fore- 
sight and prudence. 

If, then, the Bank of England has no coun- 
try circulation, except in the county above 
named, the only question for them to consider 
is, whether, on the ground of profit, as well as 
security to themselves, the existing country 
circulation shall or shall not be improved. 

With respect to the extension of the term of 
their exclusive privileges in the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood, it is obvious, from what 
passed before, that parliament will never agree 
to it. 

Such privileges are out of fashion; and 
what expectation can the Bank, under present 
circumstances, entertain that theirs will be re- 
newed? But there is no reason why the Bank 
of England should look at this consequence 
with dismay. They will remain a chartered 
corporation for carrying on the business of 
banking. In that character they will, we 
trust, always continue to be the sole bankers 
of the state, and with these advantages, so 
long as they conduct their affairs wisely and 
prudently, they always must be the great 
centre of banking and circulation. 

Theirs is the only establishment at which 
the dividend due to the public creditor can by 
law be paid. 

_ It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Bank 
will make no difficulty in giving up their ex- 
clusive privileges, in respect to the number of 
partners engaged in banking, as to any dis- 
trict——miles from the metropolis. 

Should the Bank be disposed to consent to 
a measure of this nature in time to enable the 
government to announce such a concession at 
the opening of parliament, it would afford 
great facilities to the arrangement which they 
may have to propose for ensuring the stability 
of private credit, in which the support of pub- 
lic credit and the maintenance of public pros- 
perity are so materially and closely involved. 


No. II.—At a Court of Directors at the 
Bank, January 20: 

This court having taken into consideration 
the important paper received from the first 
lord of the Treasury and the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, have resolyed— 
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That however essentially they may differ 
on certain views and sentiments therein laid 
down and expressed, it is not for the court at 
the present moment to offer any opinions of 
their own, the paper appearing to be intended 
as declaratory of the grounds on which his 
majesty’s ministers have come to the deter- 
mination to require the Bank to give up its 
exclusive privilege as to the number of partners 
engaged in banking, except within a certain 
distance from the metropolis. 

It cannot, however, be considered incon- 
sistent with this forbearance, to state the ap- 
preliensions of the court of Directors, that con- 
fidence is not so fully restored as lord Liver. 
pool and the chancellor of the Exchequer seem 
to imagine. 

Though the panic has subsided, credit, both 
public and private, remains in a very uncertain 
and anxious state. 

That the country circulation is in many 
parts extremely defective, cannot be contro- 
verted ; and the Bank would very reluctantly 
oppose itself to any measures tending to 
ameliorate it, but would be glad to promote 
that object, either by fresh exertions on their 
part, should such be found practicable, or by 
any reasonable sacrifice. 

Under the uncertainty in which the court of 
Directors find themselves with respect to the 
details of the plans of government, and the 
effect which they may have on the interests 
of the Bank, this court cannot feel themselves 
justified in recommending to their proprietors 
to give up the privilege which they now enjoy, 
sanctioned and confirmed as it is by the solemn 
acts of the legislature. 


No. III.—The first lord of the Treasury and 
the chancellor of the Exchequer have duly 
considered the answer of the Bank of the 
20th inst. 

They cannot but regret that the court of 
Directors should have declined to recommend 
to the court of Proprietors the consideration 
of the paper delivered by the first lord of the 
Treasury and the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank on the 13th instant. . 

The statement contained in that paper ap- 
pears to the first lord of the Treasury and 
chancellor of the Exchequer so full and ex- 
plicit on all the points to which it relates, that 
they have nothing further to add, although 
they would have been, as they still are, ready 
to answer, as far as possible, any specific ques- 
tions which might be put, for the purpose of 
‘* removing the uncertainty in which the court 
of Directors state themselves to be with re- 
spect to the details of the plan suggested in 
that paper.” 

After all, the simple question for the Bank 
to consider is, whether they are willing to re« 
linquish their exclusive privilege as to the 
number of partners engaged in banking ata 
certain distance from the metropolis ? 

The first lord of the Treasury and the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are satisfied that the 
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profits of the Bank would in no degree be 
affected by their consenting to such a pro- 
osal. 

Convinced of this, and that its adoption by 
the Bank is as important to their own security 
as to that of the public, it does not appear that 
the Bank can be eyuitably entitled to claim 
any compensation for the surrender of this 
privilege of their charter. 

Against any proposition for such compen- 
sation the first lord of the Treasury and chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer formally protest; but 
if the Bank should be of opinion that this 
concession should be accompanied with other 
conditions, and that it ought not to be made 
without them, it is for the Bank to bring for- 
ward such conditions. 

Fife-house, Jan, 23. 


No. IV.—At a Court of Directors at the 
Bank, January 26 ; 

The governor laid before the court the fol- 
lowing minute of the committee of Treasury, 
viz.— 

Committee of Treasury, Jan. 25. 

The committee of Treasury having taken 
into consideration the paper received from the 
first lord of the Treasury and the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, dated January 23, 1826, and 
finding that his majesty’s ministers persevere 
in their desire to propose to restrict imme- 
diately the exclusive privilege of the Bank, as 
to the number of partners engaged in banking, 
to a certain distance from the metropolis, and 
also continue to be of opinion, that parliament 
would not consent to renew the privilege at 
the expiration of the period of their present 
charter ; finding, also, that the proposal by the 
Bank, of establishing branch banks, is deemed 
by his majesty’s ministers inadequate to the 
wants of the country, are of opinion, that it 
would be desirable for this corporation to pro- 
pose, as a basis, the act of the 6th Geo. IV. c. 
42, which states the conditions on which the 
Bank of Ireland relinquished its exclusive 
privilege ; this corporation waving the ques- 
tion of a prolongation of time, although the 
committee cannot agree in the opinion of the 
first lord of the Treasury and the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that they are not making a 
considerable sacrifice, adverting especially to 
the Bank of Ireland remaining in possession 
of that privilege five years longer than the 
Bank of England. 

The act above alluded to contains the fol- 
lowing clauses, sections 4 and 18. [See the 
annexed paper, marked A.] 

(A)—“ Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that nothing in this act contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
enable or authorize any such society or co- 
partnership, either by any member or members 
thereof, or by their agent, or any other person 
on behalf of such society or copartnership, to 
pay, issue, or re-issue, at Dublin, or within 50 
miles thereof, any bill or note of such society 
or copartnership, which shall be payable to 
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bearer on demand, or any Bank post-bill, nor to 
draw upon any partner or agent who may be 
resident in Dublin, or within 50 miles thereof, 
any bill of exchange which shall be payable on 
demand, or which shall be for less amount 
than 50/., nor to borrow, owe, or take up in 
England, or in Dublin, or within 50 miles 
thereof, any sum or sums of money, or any pro- 
missory note, or bill of any such society or co- 
partnership, payable on demand, or at any less 
time than six months from the borrowing there~ 
of, or to make or issue any bill or bills of ex- 
change, or promissory note or notes of such 
society or copartnership, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the said recited acts of the 21st and 
22nd years of king George the 3rd, or of the 
1st and 2nd of his present majesty, save as 
provided by this act in that behalf. 

*¢ And be it further enacted, that execution 
upon any judgment in any action obtained 
against any public officer, for the time being, 
of any such society or copartnership, whether 
as plaintiff or defendant, may be issued against 
any member or members, for the time being, 
of such society or copartnership, and that 
in case any such execution against any mem- 
ber or members, for the time being, of such 
society or copartnership, shall be ineffectual 
for obtaining payment and satisfaction of the 
amount of such judgment, it shall be lawful for 
the party or parties so having obtained judg- 
ment against such public officer for the time 
being, to issue execution against any person 
or persons who was or were a member or mem- 
bers of such society or copartnership, at the 
time when the contract or contracts, or en- 
gagement or engagements, on which such 
judgment may have been obtained, was or were 
entered into. Provided always, that no such 
execution as last mentioned shall be issued 
without leave first granted on motion in open 
court, by the court in which such judgment 
shall have been obtained, and which motion 
shall be made on notice to the person or per- 
sons sought to be charged; nor after the ex- 
piration of three years next after any such 
person or persons shall have ceased to be a 
member or members of such society or copart~ 
nership.” 

Resolved,—That the foregoing recommend- 
ation of the committee of Treasury be agreed 
to ; and that the governor and deputy governor 
be requested to lay it before the first lord of the 
Treasury and the chancellor of the Exchequer. 


No. V.—The first lord of the Treasury and 
the chancellor of the Exchequer have taken 
into consideration the paper delivered to them 
by the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank, on the 27th instant. 

They think it right to lose no time in ex- 
pressing their concurrence in the proposition 
which has been sanctioned by the court of 
— as to the exclusive privilege of the 
Bank of England, and are willing toagree that 
the two clauses inserted in the Irish act last 
year, and referred to in the paper communi- 
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cated by the governor and deputy governor on 
the 27th instant, shall be inserted in the bill, 
which will be necessary to give effect to the 
new arrangement. 

The first lord of the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot conclude with- 
out adverting to that part of the paper of the 
Bank which respects branches of the Bank of 
England. In their paper of the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, the first lord of the Treasury and the 
chancellor of the Exchequer have stated the 
reasons why they are of opinion that, under 
all the present circumstances, the establish- 
ment of branches of the Bank of England 
would not of itself be sufficient to meet all the 
exigencies of the country; but they are so far 
from wishing to discourage the establishment 
of such branches, that they are decidedly of 
opinion, that the formation of them, under 
proper regulations, would be highly advan- 
tageous both to the Bank and to the com- 
munity. 

Fife-house, January 28th. 

No. VI.—At a general Court of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, Friday, 
February 3rd : 

Resolved,—That this court do consent to 
the terms proposed to the Bank, in the papers 
now read, and do request the court of Di- 
rectors to carry the arrangement into effect. 


TREATY oF AMITY, COMMERCE, AND 
NAVIGATION WITH THE STATE OF Co- 
LoMBIA.] The following Treaty was 
laid on the table by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :— 


Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navica- 
TIon, between his Majesty and the State of 
Colombia, together with an additional arti- 
cle thereunto annexed, Signed at Bogota, 
April 18, 1825. 

In the name of the Most Holy Trinity—Exten- 
sive commercial intercourse having been esta- 
blished for a series of years between the do- 
minions of his Britannic majesty, and the se- 
veral provinces or countries of America, which 


(now united) constitute the State of Colombia, | 
| be imposed in the territories or dominions of 


it seems good for the security as well as en-« 
couragement of such commercial intercourse- 
and, for the maintenance of good understand, 
ing between his said Britannic majesty and 
the said state, that the relations now subsist- 
ing between them should be regularly acknow- 
ledged and confirmed by the signature of a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation. 
For this purpose they have named their re- 
spective plenipotentiaries, that is to say,—His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, John Potter Hamil- 


ton, esq.; and Patrick Campbell, esq. ;—and 
the Vice-president, charged with the executive 
power of the State of Colombia, Pedro Gual, 
secretary of state in the department for foreign 
affairs, and general Pedro Briceno Mendez ;— 
who, after having communicated to each other 
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their respective full powers, found to be in due 
and proper form, have agreed upon and con. 
cluded the following articles :— 

Art. 1.—There shall be perpetual, firm, and 
sincere amity between the dominions and sub. 
jects of his majesty the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his 
heirs, and successors, and the State and people 
of Colombia. 

Art. 2.—There shall be, between all the ter. 
ritories of his Britannic majesty in Europe, 
and the territories of Colombia, a reciprocal 
freedom of commerce. The subjects and ci- 
tizens of the two countries, respectively, shall 
have liberty freely and securely to come, with 
their ships and cargoes, to all such places 
ports, and rivers, in the territories aforesaid, 
to which other foreigners are or may be per- 
mitted to come, to enter into the same, and to 
remain and reside in any part of the said terri- 
tories, ra, gee also to hire and occupy 
houses and warehouses for the purposes of 
their commerce; and, generally, the mere 
chants and traders of each nation, respectively, 
shall enjoy the most complete protection and 
security for their commerce ; subject always 
to the laws and statutes of the two countries, 
respectively. 

Art. 3.—His majesty the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland en- 
gages further that the citizens of Colombia 
shall have the like liberty of commerce and 
navigation stipulated for in the preceding arti- 
cle, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, 
to the full extent in which the same is per- 
mitted at present, or shall be permitted here- 
after, to any other nation. 

Art. 4.—No higher or other duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into the territories 
of his Britannic majesty, of any articles of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Colombia, 
—and no higher or other duties shall be im- 
posed on the importation into the territories 
of Colombia, of any articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s dominions, than are or shall be payable 
on the like articles, being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country ;. 
nor shall any other or higher duties or charges 


either of the contracting parties, on the ex- 
portation of any articles to the territories or 
dominions of the other, than such as are or 
may be payable on the exportation of the like 
articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall 
any prohibition be imposed upon the export- 
ation or importation of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s dominions, or of the said territories of 
Colombia, to or from the said dominions of 
his Britannic majesty, or to or from the said 
territories of Colombia, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

Art. 5.—No higher or other duties or charges 
on account of tonnage, light, or harbour dues, 
pilotage, salvage in case of damage or ship- 
wreck, or any other local charges, shall be im- 
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posed, in any of the ports of Colombia, on 
British vessels, than those payable in the same 
ports by Colombian vessels ; nor in the ports of 
his Britannic majesty’s territories, on Colom- 
bian vessels, than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels. _ 

Art. 6.—The same duties shall be paid on 
the importation into the territories of Colombia 
of any article the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of his Britannic majesty’s dominions, 
whether such importation shall be in Colom- 
bian or in British vessels ; and the same duties 
shall be paid on the importation into the do- 
minions of his Britannic majesty of any article 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
Colombia, whether such importation shall be 
in British or Colombian vessels. The same 
duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks 
and bounties allowed, on. the exportation to 
Colombia of any articies of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic majesty’s 
dominions, whether such exportation shall be 
in Colombian or in British vessels; and the 
same duties shall be paid, and the same boun- 
ties and drawbacks allowed, on the exportation 
of any articles the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of Colombia to his Britannic majesty’s 
dominions, whether such exportation shall be 
in British or Colombian vessels. 

Art. 7.—In order to avoid any misunder- 
standing with respect to the regulations which 
may respectively constitute a British or a 
Colombian vessel, it is hereby agreed, that all 
vessels built in the dominions of his Britannic 
majesty, and owned by British subjects, or by 
any of them, and whereof the master and three- 
fourths of the mariners, at least, are British 
subjects, excepting where the laws provide for 
any extreme cases, shall be considered as 
British vessels; and that all vessels built in 
the territories of Colombia, and owned by the 
citizens thereof, or any of them, and whereof 
the master aud three fourths of the mariners, 
at least, are Colombian citizens, excepting 
where the laws provide for any extreme cases, 
shall be considered as Colombian vessels. 

Art. 8.— All merchants, commanders of 
ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic 
majesty, or citizens of the state of Colombia, 
shall have full liberty, in all the territories of 
both powers, respectively, to manage their own 
affairs themselves, or to commit them to the 
management of whomsoever they please, as 
broker, factor, agent, or interpreter; nor shall 
they be obliged to employ any other persons 
for those purposes, nor to pay them any salary 
or remuneration unless they shall choose to 
employ them; and absolute freedom shall be 
allowed, in all cases, to the buyer and seller, to 
bargain and fix the price of any goods, wares, 
or merchandise imported into, or exported from, 
the territories of either of the contracting par- 
ties, as they shall see good. 

Art. 9.—In whatever relates to the lading, 
and unlading of ships, the safety of merchan- 
dize, goods, and effects, the succession to per- 
sonal estates, and the disposal of personal 
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property of every sort and denomination, by 
sale, donation, exchange, or testament, or in 
any other manner whatsoever, as also the ad- 
ministration of justice, the subjects and citizens 
of the two contracting parties shall enjoy, in 
their respective dominions and territories, the 
same privileges, liberties, and rights, as the 
most favoured nation, and shall not be charged, 
in any of these respects, with any higherimposts 
or duties than those which are paid, or may be 
paid, by the native subjects or citizens of the 
power in whose dominions or territories they 
may be resident. 

They shall be exempted from all compulsory 
military service whatsoever, whether by sea or 
land, and from all forced loans, or military 
exactions and requisitions; neither shall they 
be compelled to pay any ordinary taxes, under 
any pretext whatsoever, greater than those 
that are paid by the subjects or citizens of one 
or other power. 

Art. 10.—It shall be free for each of the two 
contracting parties to appoint consuls for the 
protection of trade, to reside in the dominions 
and territories of the other party; but before 
any consul shall act as such, he shall, in the 
usual form, be approved and admitted by the 
government to which he is sent; and either of 
the contracting parties may except from the 
residence of consuls, such particular places 
as either of them may judge fit to be so ex- 
cepted. 

Art. 11.—For the better security of com- 
merce between the subjects of his Britannic 
majesty and the citizens of Colombia, it is 
agreed, that if at any time any interruption of 
friendly commercial intercourse, or any rupture 
should unfortunately take place between the 
two contracting parties, the subjects or citizens 
of either of the two contracting parties, residing 
in the dominions of the other, shall have the 
privilege of remaining and continuing their 
trade therein, without any manner of interrup- 
tion, so long as they behave peaceably, and 
commit no offence against the laws; and their 
effects and property, whether intrusted to in« 
dividuals or to the state, shall not be liable to 
seizure or sequestration, or to any other de- 
mands than those which may be made upon 
the like effects or property belonging to the 
native inhabitants of the state in which such 
subjects or citizens may reside. 

Art. 12.—The subjects of his Britannic 
majesty residing in the territories of the state 
of Colombia shall enjoy the most perfect and 
entire security of conscience, without being 
annoyed, prevented, or disturbed on account of 
their religious belief. Neither shall they be 
annoyed, molested, or disturbed in the proper 
exercise of their religion, provided that this 
take place in private houses, and with the de« 
corum due to divine worship, with due respect 
to the laws, usages, and customs of the country. 
Liberty shall also be granted to bury the sub- 
jects of his Britannic majesty, who may die in 
the said territories of Colombia, in convenient 
_ adequate places, to be appointed and es« 
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tablished by themselves for that purpose, with 
the knowleege of the local authorities. Nor 
shall the funerals or sepulchres of the dead be 
disturbed in any wise, nor upon any account. 
In the like manner the citizens of Colombia 
shall enjoy within all the dominions of his 
Britannic majesty, a perfect and unrestrained 
liberty of conscience, and of exercising their 
religion publicly or privately, within their own 
dwelling houses, or in the chapels and places 
of worship appointed for that purpose, agree- 
ably to the system of toleration established in 
the dominions of his said majesty. 

Art. 13,—-The government of Colombia en- 
gages to co-operate with his Britannic majesty 
for the total abolition of the slave trade, and to 
prohibit all persons inhabiting within the terri- 
tories of Colombia, in the most effectual man- 
ner, from taking any share in such trade. 

Art. 14.—And forasmuch as it would be 
convenient and useful, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the mutual good understanding be- 
tween the two contracting parties, and for 
avoiding all difficulties henceforward, that other 
articles should be proposed and added to the 
present treaty, which articles, both from a 
want of due time for their consideration, as 
well as from the pressure of circumstances, 
cannot at present be drawn up with the re- 
quired ouhatnn, it has been and is agreed, 
on the part of both powers, that they will, with 
the least possible delay, come forward to treat 
and agree upon such articles as may be want- 
ing to this treaty, and deemed mutually bene« 
ficial ; and which articles, when they shall be 
agreed upon, and shall be duly ratitied, shall 
form part of the present treaty of amity, come 
merce, and navigation. 

Art. 15.—The present treaty shall be ratified 
by his majesty the king of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and by the pre- 
sident or vice-president charged with the ex- 
ecutive power of the state of Colombia, with 
the consent and approbation of the Congress of 
the said state; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at London within the space of six 
months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. Done 
in the city of Bogota, the 18th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord 1825. 


(L.S.) Jonn Potter Hamitrton. 
(L.8.) Parrick CamPBELL. 
(L.8.) Pepro Gaut. 

(L.S.) Pepro Briceno MenpveEz. 


Additional Article.—Whiereas, in the present 
state of Colombian shipping, it would not be 
possible for Colombia to take advantage of the 
reciprocity established by the articles, 5, 6, 


and 7, of the treaty signed this day, if that 
part should be carried into immediate effect 
which stipulates that in order to be considered 
as a Colombian ship, a ship shall actually have 
been built in Colombia, it is agreed that, for 
the space of seven years, to be reckoned from 
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the date of the ratification of this treaty, any 
ships, wheresoever built, being bon fide the 
property of any of the citizens of Colombia, 
and whereof the master and three fourths of the 
mariners, at least, are also Colombian citizens, 
excepting where the laws provide for any ex. 
treme cases, shall be considered as Colombian 
ships :—His majesty, the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, reserv- 
ing to himself the right at the end of the 
said term of seven years, to claim the principle 
of reciprocal restriction, stipulated for in 
Article 7, above referred to, if the interests 
of British navigation shall be found to be pre« 
judiced by the present exception to that reci- 
procity, in favour of Colombian shipping. 

The present additional article shall have the 
same force and validity as if it were inserted, 
word for word in the treaty signed this day, 
It shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipos 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. Done 
in the city of Bogota, the 18th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord 1825. 


(L. 8.) Joun Potter Hamitton. 
(L. 8.) Patrick CAMPBELL. 

(L. S.) Pepro Guat. 

(L. S.) Pepro Briceno Menpez. 


Declaration by His Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 
Exchange of Ratifications. 


The undersigned, His Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at the 
moment of exchanging with Senor Manuel 
Jose Hurtado, Plenipotentiary of the State of 
Colombia, the ratifications of the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, signed at 
Bogota, on the 18th of April, 1825, by John 
Potter Hamilton, esq., and Patrick Campbell, 
esq., on the part of his majesty, and Senor 
Pedro Gual, and general Pedro Briceno Men- 
dez, on the part of the State of Colombia, has 
been commanded by his majesty, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding which might pos- 
sibly arise in the execution of that part of the 
seventh article of the said treaty, wherein it is 
defined what ships shall be considered as en- 
titled to the privileges of British and Colom- 
bian ships to declare to Senor Hurtado, that, 
in addition to the qualifications therein ex- 
pressed, such other ships will likewise be en- 
titled to be considered as British ships, which 
shall have been captured from an enemy by 
his majesty’s ships of war, or by subjects of his 
majesty furnished with letters of marque by 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
regularly condemned in one of his majesty’s 
Prize Courts as a lawful prize, or which shall 
have been condemned in any competent court, 
for the breach of the laws made for the pre- 
vention of the slave trade; and that, in the 
same manner, ships captured from the enemy 
by the ships of Colombia, and condemned 
under simular circumstances, will likewise 
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be entitled to be considered as Colombian 
ships. Grorce Canninc. 
London, Nov. 7, 1825. 
Senor Manuel Jose Hurtado, &c. &c. &e. 


Act of Acceptance of the above Declaration, 
by the Colombian Plenipotentiary. 


The undersigned, Plenipotentiary of the 
State of Colombia, having received from his 
Britannic majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a declaration, stating, 
“‘ That in order to avoid any misunderstanding 
which might possibly arise in the execution of 
that part of the seventh article of the treaty 
between his Britannic majesty and the State 
of Colombia, signed at Bogota, on the 18th of 
April, 1825, wherein it is defined what ships 
shall be considered as entitled to the privi- 
leges of British and Colombian ships, in addi- 
tion to the qualifications therein expressed, 
such other ships will likewise be entitled 
to be considered as British ships, which 
shall have been captured from an enemy 
by his Britannic majesty’s ships of war, 
or by subjects of his said majesty furnished 
with letters of marque by the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and regularly 
condemned in one of his said majesty’s Prize 
Courts as a lawful prize, or which shall have 
been condemned in any competent court, for 
the breach of the laws made for the prevention 
of the slave trade: and that, in the same 
manner, ships captured from the enemy by 
the ships of Colombia, and condemned under 
similar circumstances, will likewise be entitled 
to be considered as Colombian ships.” 

The undersigned, in virtue of the full pow- 
ers with which he is invested, hereby accepts 
and adopts the said declaration, in the name 
and on the behalf of his government. 

Jose Hurrapo. 
London, Nov. 7, 1825. 
The Right Hon. George Canning, &c. &c. &c. 


ConvENTION oF COMMERCE WITH 
THE Hanseatic Repustics.}] The fol- 
lowing Convention was laid on thetable:— 


ConveNTION or Commerce between His 
Majesty and the free Hanseatic Republics 
of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburgh, signed 
at London, Sept. 29, 1825. 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland on the one part, 
and the Senate of the free Hanseatic city 
of Lubeck, the Senate of the free Hanseatic city 
of Bremen, and the Senate of the free Hanseatic 
city of Hamburgh (each State for itself sepa- 
rately) on the other part, being equally desirous 
of affording every facility and encouragement 
to their subjects and citizens engaged in com- 
mercial intercourse with each other, and 
being of opinion that nothing will more con- 
tribute to the attainment of this desirable 
object than a reciprocal abrogation of all dis- 
criminating and countervailing duties levied 
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upon the ships of the high contracting parties, 
or upon the cargoes of such ships, in the ports 
of either, have appointed their plenipotentiaries 
to conclude a convention for that purpose, that 
is to say :-— 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Hon. George Canning, a 
Member of His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council, a Member of Parliament, and His 
said Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and the Right Hon. William 
Huskisson, a Member of His said Majesty’s 
Most Hon. Privy Council, a Member of Par- 
liament, President of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Affairs of Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, and Treasurer of His said Majes- 
ty’s Navy :— 

And the Senate of the free Hanseatic city 
of Lubeck, the Senate of the free Hanseatic city 


| of Bremen, and the Senate of the Free Han- 
| seatic city of Hamburgh, James Colquhoun, 


Esq. their Agent and Consul-General in Great 
Britain :— 

Who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, found to be 
in due and proper form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles : 

Art. 1. From and after the date hereof, 
British vessels entering or departing from the 
ports of the Free Hanseatic Republics of 
Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, and Lubeck, 
Bremen or Hamburgh vessels entering or 
departing from the ports of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, shall not 
be subject to any other or higher ship duties 
or charges than are or shall be levied on 
national vessels entering or departing from 
such ports respectively. 

Art. 2.—All goods, wares, and merchandise, 
whether the production of the territories of the 
free Hanseatic republics of Lubeck, Bremen, 
or Hamburgh, or of any other country, which 
may be legally imported from any of the ports 
of the said republics into the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in British vessels, 
shall, in like manner, be permitted to be im- 
ported in Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh ves- 
sels: and all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
whether the production of any of the domi- 
nions of his Britannic majesty, or of any other 
country, which may be legally exported from 
the ports of the United Kingdom in British 
vessels, shall, in like manner, be permitted to 
be exported from the said ports in Lubeck, 
Bremen, or Hamburgh vessels. And all goods, 
wares, and merchandise, which may be legally 
imported into or exported from the ports of 
Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, in national 
vessels, shall, in like manner, be permitted to 
be imported into or exported from the ports 
of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, in British 
vessels. 

Art. 3.—All goods, wares, and merchandise, 
which can be legally imported into the ports 
of the United Kingdom directly from the ports 
of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, or either of 
them, shall be admitted at the same rate of 
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duty, whether imported in British vessels, or | 


in vessels belonging to either of the said re- 
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of such property or otherwise), than are or 
shall be payable, in each state, upon the like 


publics :—and all goods, wares, and merchan- | property, when removed by a subject or citizen 
dise, which can be legally exported from the | of such state, respectively. 


United Kingdom, shall be entitled to the same 
bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, whether 
exported in British or Hanseatic vessels. And 
the like reciprocity shall be observed, in the 
ports of the said republics, in respect to all 
goods, wares, and merchandise which can be 
legally imported into or exported from any or 
either of the said ports, in vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom. 

Art. 4.—No priority or preference shall be 
given, directly or indirectly, by any or either 
of the contracting parties, nor by any company, 
corporation, or agent, acting on their behalf, 
or under their authority, in the purchase of any 
article, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of their states, respectively, imported into the 
other, on account of or in reference to the 
character of the vessel in which such article 
was imported; it being the true intent and 
meaning of the high contracting parties, that 
no distinction or difference whatever shall be 
made in this respect. 

Art. 5.—In consideration of the limited ex- 
tent of the territories belonging to the repub- 
lics of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburgh, and 
the intimate connexion of trade and navigation 
subsisting between these republics, it is hereby 
stipulated and agreed, that any vessels which 
have been built in any or either of the ports 
of the said republics, and which shall be owned 
exclusively by a citizen or citizens of any or 
either of them, and of which the master shall 
also be a citizen of either of them, and pro- 
vided three fourths of the crew shall be sub- 
jects or citizens of any or either of the said 
republics, or of any or either of the states 
comprised in the Germanic Confederation, as 
described and enumerated in the 53rd and 
56th articles of the general treaty of Congress, 
signed at Vienna on the 9th of June, 1815, 
such vessel, so built, owned, and navigated, 
shall, for all the purposes of this convention, 
be taken to be and considered as a vessel be- 
longing to Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh. 

Art. 6.—Any vessel, together with her cargo, 
belonging to either of the three free Hanseatic 
republics of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, 
and coming from either of the said ports to 
the United Kingdom, shall, for all the purposes 
of this convention, be deemed to come from 
the country to which such vessel belongs ; and 
any British vessel and her cargo trading to the 
ports of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, di- 
rectly or in succession, shall, for the like 
purposes, be on the footing of a Hanseatic 
vessel and her cargo making the same voyage. 

Art. 7.—It is further mutually agreed, that 
no higher or other duties shall be levied, in any 
or either of the states of the high contracting 
parties, upon any personal property of the sub- 
jectsand citizens of each, respectively, on the re- 
moval of the same from the dominions or ter- 
ritory of such states (cither upon inheritance 
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Art. 8.—The high contracting parties re. 
serve to enter upon additional stipulations for 
the purpose of facilitating and extending, even 
beyond what is comprehended in the conven. 
tion of this date, the commercial relations of 
theirrespective subjects and dominions, citizens, 
and territories, upon the principle either of re- 
ciprocal or equivalent advantages, as the case 
may be; and in the event of any article or ar- 
ticles being concluded between the said high 
contracting parties, for giving effect to such 
stipulations, it is hereby agreed that the article 
or articles which may hereafter be so con- 
cluded, shall be considered as forming part 
of the present convention. 

Art. 9.—The present convention shall be in 
force for the term of ten years from the date 
hereof; and further, until the end of twelve 
months after the king of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the one part, 
or the governments of the free Hanseatic re- 
publics of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburgh, or 
either of them, on the other part, shall have 
given notice of their intention to terminate the 
same ; each of the said high contracting parties 
reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other, at the end of the said term 
of ten years: and it is hereby agreed between 
them, that at theexpiration of twelve months 
after such notice shall have been received by 
either of the parties from the other, this con- 
vention, and all the provisions thereof, shall 
altogether cease and determine, as far as re- 
gards the states giving and receiving such no- 
tice; it being always understood and agreed, 
that if one or more of the Hanseatic republics 
aforesaid shall, at the expiration of ten years 
from the date hereof, give or receive notice 
of the proposed termination of this convention, 
such convention shall nevertheless remain in 
full force and operation, as far as regards the 
remaining Hanseatic republics or republic 
which may not have given or received such 
notice. 

Art. 10.—The present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London within one month from the 
date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have affix- 
ed thereto the seals of their arms. Done at 
London the 29th day of September, in the year 
of our Lord 1825. 


(L.S.) Georce 
(LS.) W. Huskisson. 
(L.S.) James CoLqunovn. 


ConvVENTION oF COMMERCE WITH 
France.}] The following Convention was 
laid on the table :— 


ConvenTIon or Commerce between his Ma- 
jesty and the Most Christian King, together 
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with two Additional Articles thereunto an- 

nexed. Signed at London, January 26th, 

1826. 

In the name of the Most Holy Trinity.—His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland on the one part, 
and His Majesty the King of France and 
Navarre on the other part, being equally 
animated by the desire of facilitating the com- 
mercial intercourse between their respective 
subjects, and being persuaded that nothing can 
more contribute to the fulfilment of their mu- 
tual wishes in this respect, than to simplify 
and equalize the regulations which are now 
in force relative to the navigation of both 
kingdoms, by the reciprocal abrogation of all 
discriminating duties levied upon the vessels 
of either of the two nations in the ports of the 
other, whether under the head of duties of 
tonnage, harbours, light-house, pilotage, and 
others of the same description ; or in the shape 
of increased duties upon goods on account of 
their being imported or exported in other than 
national vessels; have named as their pleni- 
potentiaries to conclude a convention for this 
purpose—that is to say :— 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Right Hon. 
George Canning, a Member of his said Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and his said Majesty’s prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and the Right Hon. William Huskisson, a Mem- 
ber of His said Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, a Member of Parliament, Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Affairs of Trade and Foreign Plantations, and 
Treasurer of His said Majesty’s Navy: 

And His Majesty the King of France and 
Navarre, the Prince Jules, Count de Polignac, 
a Peer of France, Marechal de-Camp of His 
Most Christian Majesty’s Forces, Knight of 
the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, 
Officer of the Royal Order of the Legion of 
Honour, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Maurice of Sardinia, Aide-de-Camp of His 
Most Christian Majesty, and his Ambassador 
at the Court of His Britannic Majesty: 

Who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, found to be 
in due and proper form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles :— 

Art. 1.—From and after the fifth of April 
of the present year, French vessels, coming 
from or departing for the ports of France, or, 
if in ballast, coming from or departing for any 
place, shall not be subject, in the ports of 
the United Kingdom, either on entering into 
or departing from the same, to any higher duties 
of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, 
quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever 
denomination, than those to which British ves- 
sels, in respect of the same voyages, are or may 
be subject, on entering into or departing from 
such ports ; and, reciprocally, from and after 
the same period, British vessels coming from 
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or departing for the ports of the United King- 
dom, or if in ballast, coming from or departing 
for any place, shall not be subject, in the 
ports of France, either on entering into or de- 
parting from the same, to any higher duties of 
tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quar- 
antine, or other similar or corresponding duties, 
of whatever nature, or under whatever de- 
nominations, than those to which French ves- 
sels, in respect to the same voyages, are or 
may be subject on entering into or departing 
from such ports ; whether such duties are col- 
lected separately, or are consolidated in one 
and the same duty; his most Christian Ma- 
jesty reserving to himself to regulate the 
amount of such duty or duties in France, ac- 
cording to the rate at which they are or may 
be established in the United Kingdom: at the 
same time, with the view of diminishing the 
burdens imposed upon the navigation of the 
two countries, his most Christian Majesty will 
always he disposed to reduce the amount of 
the said burdens in France, in proportion to 
any reduction which may hereafter be made 
of those now levied in the ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

Art. 2.—Goods, wares, and merchandise, 
which can or may be legally imported into the 
ports of the United Kingdom from the ports 
of France, if so imported in French vessels, 
shall be subject to no higher duties than if 
imported in British vessels, and, reciprocally, 
goods, wares, and merchandise, which can or 
may be legally imported into the ports of 
France, from the ports of the United Kingdom, 
if so imported in British vessels, shall be sub- 
ject to no higher duties than if imported in 
French vessels. The produce of Asia, Africa, 
and America, not being allowed to be imported 
from the said countries nor from any other, in 
French vessels, nor from France in French, 
British, or any other vessels, into the ports of 
the United Kingdom, for home consumption, 
but only for warehousing and re-exportation, 
his most Christian Majesty reserves to himself 
to direct that, in like manner, the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, shall not be im- 
ported from the said countries, nor from any 
other, in British vessels, nor from the United 
Kingdom in British, French, or any other ves- 
sels, into the ports of France, for the consump- 
tion of that kingdom, but only for warehousing 
and re-exportation. 

With regard to the productions of the coun- 
tries of Europe, it is understood between the 
high contracting parties, that such productions 
shall not be imported in British ships into 
France for the consumption of that kingdom, 
unless such ships shall have been Jaden there- 
with in some port of the United Kingdom ; and 
that his Britannic Majesty may adopt, if he 
shall think fit, some corresponding restrictive 
measure, with regard to the productions of 
the countries of Europe imported into the 
ports of the United Kingdom in French ves- 
sels: the high contracting parties reserving, 


however, to themselves the power of making, 
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by mutual consent, such relaxations in the 
strict execution of the present article as they 
may think useful to the respective interests of 
the two countries, upon the principle of mutual 
concessions, affording each to the other reci- 
procal or equivalent advantages. 

Art. 3.—All goods, wares, and merchandise, 
which can or. may be legally exported from 
the ports of either of the two countries, shall, 
on their export, pay the same duties of export- 
ation, whether the exportation of such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, be made in British 
or in French vessels, provided the said vessels 
proceed, respectively, direct from the ports of 
the one country to those of the other. And all 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise, so 
exported in British or French vessels, shall be 
reciprocally entitled to the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and other allowances of the same 
nature, which are granted by the regulations of 
each country respectively. 

Art. 4.—It is mutually agreed between the 
high contracting parties, that in the intercourse 
of navigation between their two countries, the 
vessels of any third power shall, in no case, 
obtain more favourable conditions than those 
stipulated in the present convention in favour 
of British and French vessels. 

Art. 5.—The fishing-boats of either of the 
two countries, which may be forced by stress 
of weather to seek shelter in the ports or on 
the coast of the other country, shall not be 
subject to any duties or port charges of any 
description whatsoever; provided the said 
boats, when so driven in by stress of weather, 
shall not discharge or receive on board any 
cargo, or portion of cargo, in the ports or on 
the parts of the coast where they shall have 
sought shelter. 

Art. 6.—It is agreed that the provisions of 
the present convention between the high con- 
tracting parties shall be reciprocally extended 
and in force, in all the possessions subject to 
their respective dominion in Europe. 

Art. 7.—The present convention shall be in 
force for the term of ten years, from the 5th of 
April of the present year; and further, until 
the end of twelve months after either of the 
high contracting parties shall have given notice 
to the other of its intention to terminate its 
operation ; each of the high contracting parties 
reserving to itself the right of giving such no- 
tice to the other, at the end of the said term of 
ten years: and it is agreed between them, that, 
at the end of the twelve months’ extension 
agreed to on both sides, this convention, and 
all the stipulations thereof, shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

Art. 8.—The present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
in London, within the space of one month, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. Done 
at London, the twenty-sixth day of January, 
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in the year of our Lord, 1826. 
(L. S. Gerorce Canninc. 
Husgisson. 


(L.S.) 
Le Prince DE Potienac, 


(L.S.) 
ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 


Art. 1.—From and after the first of October 
of the present year, French vessels shall be 
allowed to sail from any port whatever of the 
countries under the dominion of his most 
Christian Majesty, to all the colonies of the 
United Kingdom (except those possessed by 
the East India Company), and to import into 
the said colonies all kinds of merchandise (be- 
ing productions the growth or manufacture of 
France, or of any country under the dominion 
of France), with the exception of such as are 
prohibited to be imported into the said colonies, 
or are permitted to be imported only from 
countries under the British dominion ; and the 
said French vessels, as well as the merchandise 
imported in the same, shall not be subject, in 
the colonies of the United Kingdom, to other 
or higher duties than those to which British 
vessels may be subject, on importing the same 
merchandise from any foreign country, or 
which are imposed upon the merchandise 
itself. 

The same facilities shall be granted, recipro- 
cally, in the colonies of France, with regard 
to the importation, in British vessels, of all 
kinds of merchandise (being productions the 
growth and manufacture of the United King- 
dom, or of any country under the British 
dominion), with the exception of such as are 
prohibited to be imported into the said colonies, 
or are permitted to be imported only from 
countries under the dominion of France. And 
whereas all goods, the produce of any foreign 
country, may now be imported into the colo- 
nies of the United Kingdom, in the ships of 
that country, with the exception of a limited 
list of specified articles, which can only be im- 
ported into the said colonies in British ships, 
his majesty the king of the United Kingdom 
reserves to himself the power of adding to the 
said list of excepted articles any other, the pro- 
duce of the French dominions, the addition 
whereof may appear to his majesty to be ne- 
cessary for placing the commerce and naviga- 
tion to be permitted to the subjects of each of 
the high contracting parties with the colonies 
of the other, upon a footing of fair reciprocity. 

Art. 2.—From and after the same period, 
French vessels shall be allowed to export from 
all the colonies of the United Kingdom (except 
those possessed by the East India Company) 
all kinds of merchandise, which are not pro- 
hibited to be exported from such colonies in 
vessels other than those of Great Britain ; and 
the said vessels, as well as the merchandise 
exported in the same, shall not be subject to 
other or higher duties than those to which British 
vessels may be subject, on exporting the said 
merchandise, or which are imposed upon the 
merchandise itself; and they shall be entitled 
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to the same bounties, drawbacks, and other 
allowances of the same nature, to which 
British vessels would be entitled, on such ex- 
portation. 

The same facilities and privileges shall be 
granted, reciprocally, in all the colonies of 
France, for the exportation, in British vessels, 
of all kinds of merchandise, which are not pro- 
hibited to be exported from such colonies in 
vessels other than those of France. 

These two additional articles shall have the 
same force and validity as if they were-inserted, 
word for word, in the convention signed this 
day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tion shall be exchanged at the same time. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. Done 
at London, the 26th of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1826. 


(L. 8S.) Grorce Canninc. 
(L. 8.) Wittiam Huskisson. 
(L. 8.) Le Prince DE PotiGnac. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 7. 


Mr. CowreR—CLERK ASSISTANT. ] 
The Earl of Liverpool rose to call their 
Jordships’ attention to a motion founded 
on the letter of Mr. Cowper, which he 
had read yesterday. He had the satis- 
faction of feeling that the motion with 
which he should conclude was one which 
would meet with no opposition. Their 
lordships knew how that gentleman had 
discharged the important duties of his office 
for a period of forty-one years. There 
was no instance of an individual having 


discharged his duty with more diligence,- 


assiduity, and integrity, than Mr. Cowper 
had done. The situation was important 
in various respects. It was necessary 
that the person who filled it should be 
well acquainted with the course and forms 
of judicial proceedings. The office was 
also important from its connexion with 
the forms and regulations of the House. 
This was a kind of knowledge which could 
only be acquired by experience; and it 
was no disgrace to any one who sat on 
the woolsack to say, that he might be 
assisted by Mr. Cowper. No one better 
knew than the individual of whom he was 
speaking, what was due to the dignity of 
the House and to the maintenance of its 
orders. Besides, his duty had been al- 
ways discharged with so much propriety 
and urbanity, that during the long period 


of forty-one years, no one had ever had | 


occasion to complain of his conduct. For 
his own part, he could speak to a period 
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of twenty years, and he did not recollect 
any instance in which he had given of- 
fence. The late earl of Rosslyn, when 
chancellor, had recommended that a pen- 
sion of 1,000/. per annum should be 
granted to the clerk on retiring from 
office. Mr. Cowper had then stated, that 
if nothing further should be granted to 
him, he would be perfectly satisfied. 
Their lordships, however, would not avail 
themselves of this readiness to wave any 
future claim, when they took a view of 
the circumstances of the case. They had 
some years ago turned their attention to 
what was due to the gentlemen sitting at 
the table of the House. They had now 
to take into their consideration a case of 
retirement, and he was convinced that 
they would willingly concur in doing 
what was not an act of liberality but of 
justice. He would conclude by moving, 
that «‘ That this House receives with sin- 
cere concern, the resignation of Henry 
Cowper, esq., and think it right to record 
the sense they entertain of the zeal, abi- 
lity, diligence, and integrity with which 
he executed the important duties of his 
office during a period of more than fort 

years. Also, that an humble address be 
presented to the king, laying before his 
majesty a copy of the letter of the said 
Henry Cowper, esq., and likewise the re- 
solution of the House respecting that 
geotleman, and recommending him to his 
majesty’s royal grace and bounty.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 7. 
STAMPING oF SMALL CoUNTRY 


Notes.} Mr. Calcraft begged to ask a 
| question of the gentlemen on the Trea 
_sury bench, upon a subject of consider- 
_able public interest. He understood 
‘that, of its own authority, government 
had taken upon itself to refuse the issue 
of any stamps for one and two pound 
country notes. If this was the fact, he 
thought it a great stretch of power, ; 

Mr. Herries said, it was perfectly true 
that the government had taken upon it- 
self to refuse stamps for one and two 
pound country notes. He imagined, that 
the understanding was general; that, if 
necessary, a short bill might be brought 
in to provide for exigencies, until the 
_ plan of the chancellor of the Exchequer 
was regularly stated. As the matter, 
however, was to come on so soon as Fri- 
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State of Ireland. [128 


day next, government had deemed it exe, who should be bound to take names, and 


bility of refusing any further stamps for 
the country small notes ; in order to pre- 
vent the issue of very large quantities, 
which would no doubt have been called 
for in the interim. 

Mr. Calcraft said, it was the first time 
he had known government take upon it- 
self such a responsibility, under such cir- 
cumstances ; and this, too, without even 
taking the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown as to its legality. If the 
exigency was so pressing, a short bill 
ought to have been brought in; and the 
forms of the House might have been dis- 
pensed with. For himself, he thought 
the course most unjustifiable; and that 
it exposed the parties to actions of da- 
mages. 


Evection Laws IRELAND.] Mr. 
R. Martin, in moving for leave to bring 
in his bill, called upon every gentleman 
who had complained of the state of the 
40s. freeholders in Ireland, to assist in 
passing a measure which was intended to 
place those voters upon a more respect- 
able footing. By showing the receipt for 
all rent due up to the time of the elect- 
ion, the 40s. freeholders would be ren- 
dered really independent. At present it 
was well known that their property was 
in danger of being swept away, if they 
voted contrary to the inclination and 
bidding of their landlords. The tenants 
would prove themselves before the world 
to be much better qualified for exercising 
the rights of electors, could they show a 
full discharge for their rent. If they 
were in arrears, and the landlords wished 
them to vote independently, they could 
give them the receipt. No member who 


edient to take upon itself the responsi-| hand them over to the clerk for him to 


‘register. He had as yet had no oppor. 
tunity of conferring with Irish members 
on the subject. He then moved for 
leave to bring ina bill to alter and amend 
the Election Laws in Ireland.” 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that any measure 
to alter the law of election must, at the 
eve of a general election, be looked at 
with peculiar jealousy. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the plan of 
cumpelling people to show receipts for 
the discharge of rent, would be very ob- 
jectionable. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 9. 


STATE oF IRELAND.] The Marquis 
of Lansdown wished to ask of the noble 
lord opposite, how far the suggestions 
thrown out in the report of the committee 
of the House on the State of Ireland, im- 
perfect as they were, had been acted upon. 
He called them imperfect, certainly not 
from any disposition to speak slightingly 
of the labours of the persons who com- 
posed the committee, of whom he himself 
was one, but because they were from the 
nature of the inquiry imperfect, and the 
committee themselves called them im- 
perfect. However, a great many sugges- 
tions of importance had been thrown out 
on the subject of education and other. 
matters connected with the state of Ire- 
land, and he supposed the king’s govern- 
ment had acted upon those suggestions 
as far as was found practicable. There 
were circumstances in the state of Ireland 
_which rendered it very desirable that some 
| of the suggestions should be carried into 


wished well to Ireland would deny them | effect without delay. He was therefore 
the boon which he now proposed. There very anxious to learn what had been 
was one evil more which it was desirable done in pursuance of the suggestions in 
to correct. Any one having a majority | the report. 

of the magistracy on his side, might suc-| The Earl of Liverpool professed himself 
ceed in preventing the adversary from | ready to give the on marquis every in- 
registering a sufficiency of votes to secure | formation in his power on the subject to 
his return. In his own county he had_ which he had referred. In doing this, he 
been prevented for twelve months from | would take the report of the committee 
registering a number of freeholders, and for the basis of his explanation, and would 
in the mean time the election went by. go over the points suggested one by one. 


Such a power ought not to be left for any | 
He would propose, that | 


man to abuse. 
the clerk of the peace should have due 


notice of the application of the freehold- 


The first suggestion related to an altera- 
tion of the law of landlord and tenant. 
_ The subject had been referred to the law 
officers of the Crown, who had had it for 


ers to be registered, and in failure of his | some time under their consideration, and 
attendance, a person should be sworn in | the result of their opinion had at last been 


| 
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digested and prepared for the considera- 
tion of parliament. What he had to say 
on the next point was not so satise 
factory. The subject of grand jury pre- 
sentments had been, and still was, under 
the anxious consideration of government ; 
but it was not in such a state that any 
measure upon it could soon be submitted 
to the consideration of parliament. The 
next point was the criminal and civil busi- 
ness of the quarter sessions, on which he 
could not say that any thing was done. 
The next suggestion related to assistant 
barristers. It was recommended that 
they should not act as counsellors, and 
that was agreed to. The next points 
were the constitution of civil and criminal 
courts, the process of custodiam, the sum- 
mary regulations of sheriffs and sub- 
sheriffs. Upon these points a report would 
hereafter be made, The next point was 
the administration of justice by magis- 
tratesin corporate towns. On this subject 
a bill was prepared. The next topic re- 
lated to fictitious forty-shilling freeholders. 
On this subject he was not prepared to 
say that any measure was in progress for 
the consideration of parliament. Among 
the succeeding points of suggestion were 
the extension of public works, additional 
accommodations for lunatics, and regula- 
tions of manor courts. With regard to 
them nothing particular had been done, 
but, the two most important suggestions 
related to tithes and education. Upon 
the first of these topics he could assert, 
that the measures which had been adopted 
by parliament had been most successful ; 
so successful as to exceed the expecta- 
tions of himself, the original proposer. 
Returns had been received from all the 
dioceses of Ireland, with the exception 
of two. From these returns, it appeared 
that the act had been carried into execu- 
tion, with success, in at least one fourth of 
the parishes in Ireland. But these returns 
did not afford evidence of all the ad- 
vantages derived from the measure. The 
agreements which were made in other 
parishes, in consequence of the act, but 
which rendered its operations unnecessary, 
were to be reckoned among its good ef- 
fects. The operation of the act had been 
found most beneficial in the south and 
west of Ireland; and in the county of 
Cork, the business of the assistant bar- 
rister had been reduced one half in con- 
sequence of the absence of tithe causes. 

ith regard to the point of education, it 


was wished to act on the system suggested 
VOL, XIV. 
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| but many difficultieshad been experienced 


In Ireland, prejudices were very strong 
with regard to education, both among 
Catholics and Protestants. It was there- 
fore thought, that the best way would be 
to desire the commissioners to try an ex- 
periment in some place where it was not 
likely any resistance would be made to 
their plan. They readily undertook the 
task, and had since been employed in en- 
deavouring to accomplish the object. It 
would certainly have been most desirable 
if the system originally proposed could 
have been carried into effect. Many dif- 
ficulties had occurred ; and the misfortune 
was, that every one had a system of his 
own. If, however, the experiment was 
once fairly tried, he had no doubt that it 
would succeed. 

Lord Ellenborough had heard with re- 
gret what the noble lord had said about 
grand-jury presentments. He was sorry 
that no measure was in preparation on 
that subject. There certainly were not 
too few, but too many roads in Ireland. 
These roads were so many jobs, and were 
managed in such a way that the grand 
juries had not the means of doing justice. 
He was convinced that most of the money 
raised for making roads in Ireland was 
thrown away, as far as regarded the in- 
terest of the public. Part of a road was 
made this year, and part another; but 
the benefit which the public was to derive 
from it was postponed till the whole was 
completed, which might be twenty years ; 
and till that period he considered the mo- 
ney completely thrown away. Ina part 
where a gentleman resided, the roads were 
kept in very good order ; but it often hap- 
pened that where the country was popu- 
lous, they were in very bad condition. 
With regard to the corporations, he be- 
lieved the administration of justice was 
sometimes corrupt, and he thought that 
inquiry ought to be made into the mode 
of admitting persons into their freedom. 
He did not know how far the attention of 
government had been directed to the 
question of relief to the poor. For his 
own part, his opinion was very strong 
against any thing being done in that way. 
With regard to the question of education, 
it was his firm conviction, that until the 
Catholics gained their rights, they would 
never agree to any system of education 
which had been suggested. The public 
mind was at present greatly exasperated 
in consequence of the rejection of the 
measure of last session, and therefore any 
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suggestions on the subject were not likely 
to be listened to, 

Lord Clifden believed, that the govern- 
ment would be glad to put an end to the 
grand-jury presentment system, if they 
could; but that was not easily accom- 
plished. He agreed with the noble lord 
in what he had said about the roads, the 
management cf which was often an enor- 
mous and shameful job. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured the 
noble lord, that any suggestion respecting 
the evils of grand-jury presentments 
should not be Jost. The subject was un- 
der consideration. With regard to the 
administration of justice in corporate 
towns, whatever evils there might be to 
complain of, they could not be with pro- 
ptiety corrected by any general laws, be- 
cause, the rights of corporations were 
secured by charter. He had no objection 
toa law to meet particular cases, but a 
general law would affect those who had 
discharged their duty properly, as well as 
those who had neglected it. Besides, it 
was to be recollected, that when indi- 
viduals found themselves aggrieved, they 
had their remedy in a court of law. He 
should be extremely anxious to see some- 
thing done for the poor, if it were prac- 
ticable. At the same time he was not 
prepared to say that any thing was prac- 
ticable. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he should not 
be satisfied with any alteration on the 
subject of grand-jury presentments re- 
specting roads, unless it was provided 
that no road should be undertaken except 
upon the report of aswornsurveyor. He 
also thought that no road should be un- 
dertaken without the sanction of govern- 
ment. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that no 
agreement on the subject of education 
could be expected in Ireland, so long as 
the Catholics were deprived of their 
rights. The discontent produced by that 
denial of justice prevented every plan of 
reform from succeeding. Let the anxiety 
of the noble earl opposite to benefit that 
country be as strong as he asserted it to 
be, still, so long as the principles he 
avowed last session were acted upon, it 
was impossible there could be tranquillity 
in Ireland. He might as well attempt to 
erect a perfect building on an insecure 
foundation. With such an obstacle to 


improvement, all the efforts of the noble 
lord must fail. On the subject of educa- 
tion, an opportunity had occurred, before 
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the rejection of the Catholic bill, to do 
much. There was a disposition on the 
part both of Catholics and Protestants to 
give way to each other; but the extin- 
guisher on the question of emancipation 
had put an end to all hope of conciliation, 
With regard to the poor, he did not think 
that a system of poor laws ought to be 
established in Ireland. 


STATE OF THE CuRRENCY.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown rose to call the 
attention of their lordships to one of the 
most important questions which could be 
brought under their consideration. He 
intended to submit to them a series of 
motions, the object of which would be 
to reach the source of that embarrassment, 
which had prevailed, and still prevailed in 
commercial affairs. In doing this he was 
desirous of offering a few observations for 
the purpose of expressing the opinion 
which he entertained on the subject. 
He was the more desirous of submitting 
these few observations to their lordships, 
because he entertained an apprehension, 
that in the opinions he had formed on 
the subject, he had the misfortune to differ, 
respecting the causes of the present crisis, 
from some persons in that House, and 
also out of it, for whose opinions he entere 
tained the highest respect. Before he 
proceeded further, he begged it might 
not be understood, that he intended to 
suggest, or that he expected, through 
any of the documents for which he should 
move, to reach any thing like a remedy 
for the existing evil. His opinion, founded 
upon what he conceived to be the nature 
of the evil, was, that it must be allowed 
to work its own cure. The state of the 
currency had turned the exchanges 
against the country, and gold disappeared. 
There was an accumulation of stock, and 
the consequence was, that any man who 
purchased at a maximum, and sold at a 
minimum was ruined or injured. The ems 
barrassment would continue until, going 
through the whole community, it should 
be corrected by that increased demand 
which would be produced by the reduction 
of prices. Then would return, not that 
artificial prosperity, which had been wit- 
nessed, but that real prosperity which the 
country was capable of attaining, under 
its present state of taxation. He believed 
it was the opinion of the king’s ministers 
themselves, that no adequate remedy could 
be applied to the evil. Concurring in this 
opinion, he thought that no time should 
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be lost by parliament in investigating the 
cause, and if no remedy could be found, 
to endeavour to prevent the recurrence of 
one of the most tremendous and search- 
ing convulsions ever experienced in any 
country, and that ina time of profound 
peace. There were two classes of evils, 
both of which might be referred, in some 
degree, to the same cause, and yet they 
were in their consequences essentially 
different. The first was the state of the 
currency, which, running into excess and 
causing the exportation of the precious 
metals, affected prices and the state of 
the exchanges. These constituted a class 
of evils by itself, but one which it was the 
duty of parliament strictly to investigate, 
in order to prevent its return. Another 
evil attending the state of the currency 
was, the insecurity with which it visited 
the lower orders of the community, by 
depriving them of the value of their 
labour and the profits of their industry. 
Important as the first class of evil was, 
this was by far the most serious grievance 
of the two. When he recollected the 
important prerogatives of the Crown 
—and all prerogatives of the Crown 
existed only for the benefit of the subject 
—none appeared to him more valuable 
or more efficacious than that of coining 
money, which, interposed as a shield 
between ignorance and fraud, protect- 
ed those persons, and secured to them 
their humble earnings. Those who de- 
pended upon their labour ought to be 
protected from being involved in the ruin- 
ous consequences of speculation. The 
state of the currency, however, exposed 
those classes of persons to ruin who had no 
share in speculation, and who ought not 
to be placed within the reach of the evils 
which it occasioned. He would ask any 
of their lordships who had happened to 
be in a country town when one of those 
failures had taken place, whether he could 
bring to mind the scene of complicated 
misery, and distress which he must have 
witnessed, without feeling that it was 
incumbent on him to do all in his 
power to prevent a recurrence of the 
most dreadful calamity to which a com- 
munity could be exposed. If one of the 


- hundreds of thousands who had been ex- 


posed to this evil had been stopped in 
the highways and robbed of his property, 
such an event would have fixed the great- 
est stigma on the energy of government 
and the foresight of the legislature. And, 
where wasthe difference between being thus 
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robbed, and being despoiled of property 

by the operations of an excessive paper 

currency? There was said to be this 

difference between the two cases—that 

the persons attacked on the highway 

would have the means of defending them- 

selves from attack whilst the community 

had no means of escaping from that which, 

sooner or later, was sure to fall upon 

them, in the shape of one of the greatest 

evils which it was possible to be subjected 

to. The evil consequences of the system 
to which he alluded were felt in all their 
severity by the labouring classes. In 
country towns local paper was usually 
the only currency in which they were 
paid for their labour. If they refused 
to receive the paper in payment, 
they must go without the reward for 
the labour to which they were en- 
titled. The state of the currency as 
connected with the issue of small notes 
was, therefore, a subject which called for 
the serious attention of parliament. The 
motion with which he should conclude, 
was not intended to attack in any way 
the measures which government were 
about to propose fur the consideration of 
parliament. With regard to the proposed 
measures respecting the issue, or rather 
the prevention of the issue, of small notes, 
he thought it would be more difficult for 
ministers to show good grounds for having 
authorized the continuance of that issue, 
at a time when the benefit of ametallic cur- 
rency had been obtained, than to prove the 
necessity of puttingan effectual stop toany 
further issue. He trusted, therefore, that 
their Jordships would second the views of 
government by repealing a measure, which 
in an ill-advised hour, parliament had 
been induced to adopt. He concurred in 
the desire expressed by the noble earl 
opposite, to check the issue of small notes; 
and he beiieved there was no person who 
had read the papers on theirlordships' table, 
but must be of opinion that the excessive 
issue of small notes had had the effect of 
driving the precious metais out of the coun- 
try, as well as of raising prices during the 
last two years. This observation applied 
more particularly to the notes of country 
bankers. The effect produced by an exe 
cessive issue of small notes had been cor- 
rectly described in a pamphlet which had 
already been noticed in terms of great 
praise in that House, and which pro- 
ceeded from a gentleman who united 
in an eminent degree practical know- 
ledge with theoretical accuracy. He 
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meant Mr. Tooke. That gentleman had 
justly stated, that the effect of such an 
excessive issue of small notes was not only 
to form an addition to the general capital 
of the country, but to operate immediately 
as an addition to that part of the capital 
which was employed in speculation ; and, 
in proportion as it operated to swell the 
amount of capital devoted to speculation, 
it had a direct tendency to raise prices in 
anartificial degree. The only circumstance 
which had surprised him, and doubtless 
many of their lordships, in the progress 
of the evil was, that under a state of 
Jaw which provided for a metallic circula- 
tion, and for the convertibility of paper 
into specie, the check presented by that 
conversion had not sooner operated. 
That, perhaps, was to be accounted for 
by this circumstance—that a large arti- 
ficial addition to capital having been crea- 
ted by an excessive issue of paper, a con- 
siderable time must elapse before the 
cause of the increase could be correctly 
ascertained. The first effect of an issue 
of country bank paper was, to create an 
artificial abundance of capital ; the ac- 
cumulation of capital caused a reduction 
of the rate of interest; by the reduction 
in the rate of interest facilities were 
afforded for speculation ; speculation pro- 
duced an effect upon prices ; the alteration 
in prices checked the progress of mercan- 
tile exports, and that caused the precious 
metals to be sent out of the country. 
Then ensued that lamentable distress 
which arose from an accumulation of 
stock purchased at high prices being obli- 
ged to be sold at greatly reduced prices 
under the influence of alarm, That he 
believed was a correct statement of the 
train of events which was always liable to 
proceed from a paper currency, such as 
that which was permitted to exist until 
1833. He therefore thought it was the 
duty of parliament to check the issue of 
small notes as speedily as was consistent 
with safety ; and the mode in which the 
noble earl proposed to effect that object 
was, as far as he urderstood it, extremely 
proper. He understood that the noble 
earl intended to propose, that no more 
one and two pound notes should be al- 
lowed to be issued, and that the currency 
of those already in circulation should 
be limited to three years. He must, 


however, take that opportunity of stat- 
ing, that whilst he concurred with the 
noble earl as to the expediency of stop- 
ping the issue of small notes, he had 
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heard with great surprise, of a step taken 
by government which he conceived to be 
unnecessary, and unconstitutional, for the 
purpose of defeating an existing law, 
What made the matter worse was, that 
this proceeding had taken place during 
the sitting of parliament, without any 
communication having been made to it. 
He could not see why, if government had 
the power to dispense with an existing 
law without the intervention of Parliament 
the same dispensing power miglhit not be 
applied to other laws, and though perhaps 
judiciously exercised in the first instance, 
grow up into a system of interference 
with established laws on the part of the 
government, which would have the most 
dangerous results. It was therefore the 
duty of parliament to reprobate the first 
instance of the exercise of such a power. 
He must deeply regret, if ministers con- 
sidered it necessary to suspend an exist- 
ing law, that they had not communicated 
the fact to parliament, and at least ob- 
tained the sanction of a resolution for the 
course which they had pursued. He 
hoped that ministers would come to par- 
liament for a bill of indemnity, for having 
done that which, however expedient, was 
constitutionally wrong. With respect to 
the measure of stopping the issue of small 
notes, he entertained no apprehension 
from it. It was, he knew, the opinion of 
many, that a paper currency, subject to all 
the evils to which it was liable, was never- 
theless a species of accommodation, of 
which the country with its existing amount 
of taxation stood in need. That was a 
most important point for consideration. 
But it would become theirlordships, before 
they concurred in the continuance of that 
great evil, to weigh well the value of the 
accommodation which it was calculated 
to afford. After the most attentive con- 
sideration, he could not bring his mind to 
believe, that it was at all advantageous to 
enable a person to do that without capital 
which should only be done with capital 
—that it could be beneficial, by throwing 
artificial capital into the market, to pro- 
duce a rise of prices, which must, upon the 
artificial capital being withdrawn, be fol- 
lowcd by a corresponding fall. He knew 
of no system of legislation which would 
prevent such an artificial rise of prices 
from being followed by a_ revolution, 
bringing ruin and destruction along with 
it. It being admitted, that the effect of 
an issue of paper was to raise prices for a 
time, it remained to be considered, whe- 
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ther the average of prices might not be 
as great under a metallic currency. Sup- 
pose a commodity which, under a paper 
currency, sold at one time for 100/., and 
at another for 50/., should, under a me- 
tallic currency, sell at two different pe- 
riods for 90/. and 60/.; the average was 
the same, and it was certainly more ad- 
vantageous to the interests of the com- 
munity, that a steady scale of prices should 
exist, than that a constant fluctuation of 
price should take place, occasioned by a 
system of paper issues, which had the ef- 
tect of driving the precious metals out of 
the country, and thus producing a sudden 
vacuum, under the influence of which 
prices fell much lower than they ever 
could under a metallic circulation. The 
alarm which some persons felt at the pro- 
posed limitation of the paper currency 
was, he was convinced, perfectly ground- 
less. A great deal of the apparent pros- 
perity of last year, by which many per- 
sons were deceived, was manufactured for 
the occasion. As was the case with all 
articles of spurious manufacture, its ac- 
quisition proved to be a loss rather than 
an advantage. This was not the case 
with prosperity founded on a solid basis 
—the result of real capital in the market, 
capable of being immediately realized in 
the form of a metallic currency. The 
subject of the currency branched out into 
many different parts, with respect to each 
of which a variety of opinions was enter- 
tained. One of the most extraordinary 
opinions he had ever heard was that 
which some persons entertained ; namely, 
that this, the most opulent country in the 
universe, could not procure such a share 
of the precious metals, distributed through 
the world as would enable her to carry on 
her commercial transactions. He knew 
that such an opinion was contrary to fact, 
and he derived his knowledge from ac- 
counts on their lordships’ table, and from 
others which were within the reach of 
every one. It was proved by experience, 
that when any occasion for it existed, a 
flow of gold into this country never failed 
to take place. In deference to that spe- 
cies of mystery with which the Bank of 
England liked to surround itself to a 
greater degree, perhaps, than was expe- 
dient, he would not particularize dates ; 
but he would confidently state, that on 
one occasion the Bank was able in the 
course of two years to increase a treasure 
of less than three millions of gold to one 
of fourteen millions. He therefore felt no 
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apprehension of a scarcity of the precious 

metals. He, however, wished it to be 

understood, that he reserved himself with 

respect to the question of the effect of. 
the amount of taxation taken in connexion 

with a metallic currency on the general 

means of the country. Whilst he enter- 

tained the opinion which he had expressed, 

of the propriety of checking the issue of 
small notes of country banks, he was 

equally desirous to see the Bank of Eng- 
land deprived of the power of circulating 
notes of the same kind. And this brought 
him to the consideration of the share 
which the Bank was supposed to have had 
in contributing to the crisis of last year. 
Having arrived at that part ofhis subject, 
it would be most unfair to pass by the 
opportunity of stating, that in the recent 
transactions between government and the 
Bank, with respect to the surrender of 
part of the privileges of that body for the 
purpose of facilitating the formation of 
solid banking companies, and the readi- 
ness which they had displayed to meet the 
public necessities, did them great honour. 
Giving them praise on that account, 
he was disposed to go further, and say 
that the Bank directors deserved great 
credit for the promptitude with which they 
endeavoured to arrest the effects of the 
late panic by a great issue of small notes. 
But, having said thus much, it would be 
uncandid in him not to add, that the Bank, 
in the first instance, so far from having 
arrested the progress of the late evils, had 
increased them by the extent of its issues 
of paper. He believed it would appear 
that in 1825, but more particularly in 
1824, whilst the country-bank paper 
was increasing, considerable additions 
were made to the issues of paper and 
discounts of the Bank of England. After 
the language which was held by the 
highest authority of the Bank some time 
ago, he had a right to state, that the period 
to which hehad alluded was not the proper 
time in which such issues should have 
taken place. It was a time when an effica- 
cious check upon paper circulation might 
have been administered by the Bank, and 
could not have failed to produce a most 
salutary effect. He would explain the 
allusion which he had made to the words 
of an individual connected with the Bank. 
During the progress of that inquiry in 
which their lordships were engaged some 
time back, and the result of which was 
known by the name of the Bullion report, 
one of the highest persons connected with 
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the Bank, when asked what he considered 
to be the criterion (independently of the 


_ exportation of the precious metals) of an 


excess in the issue of paper currency, re- 
lied, *‘ a state of trade in which money 
is hawked about every-where, and many 
persons are induced to undertake uncer- 
tain and imprudent speculations.” He 
would ask whether, independently of the 
exportation of the precious metals which 
was actually taking place in 1824 to South 
America, a more accurate description 
could be given of the state of trade and 
speculation in England at that period, 
than was to be found in the words which 
he had just quoted. Money was then 
hawked about every-where, and the most 
imprudent speculations were going on. 
He had a right, therefore, to say, that it 
was deeply to be lamented that the Bank 
did not at an earlier period adopt measures 
for narrowing their paper-currency, and 
diminishing their discounts. His object 
was, to obtain an account of the amount 
of issues of small notes from the Bank 
during the last two years, in order 
to show the effect. which those issues 
had produced upon prices. He was in- 
clined to hope much from the abandon- 
ment of part of the Bank’s privilege. With 
respect to the measure which would require 
country bankers to give security, it ap- 
red to him to be attended with so much 
difficulty in its application, thathe doubted 
whether it could be carried into effect. 
He thought that much more good would 
be effected by giving publicity to the 
transactions of public banks than by re- 
quiring securities. This would operate as 
a check upon improper conduct, whilst it 
would leave them in full possession of their 
funds, which would, in a great degree, be 
tied up under the proposed system of se- 
curities. He hoped, therefore, that the 
noble earl would abandon that part of his 
plan. He ventured to suggest, that it 
would beexpedient, that wherevercountry- 
bank notes should be issued, there they 
should be made payable. Such a provi- 
sion would remedy the inconvenience 
which had been found to result from 
country banks establishing branch banks 
in different towns, which issued notes pay- 
able only at the fountain head, or original 
bank.—He had now stated the observa- 


. tions which eccurred to him with re- 


spect to the measures which it was the in- 
tention of ministers to propose. Many 

ersons, he was aware, were of opinion 
that the effect of those measures would be 
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to bring back the currency to the state in 
which it was placed by Mr. Peel’s bill, and 
that it would, in that event, be impossible 
for us, with the existing load of taxation, 
to fulfil our pecuniary obligations. These 
same persons approved of the artificial 
paper currency, because they considered 
that it enabled them to fulfil those obliga. 
tions which otherwise they could not do, 
He was unwilling to admit the possibilit 

of the country being incapable of fulfilling 
all its engagements. If he could entertain 
such an opinion, he would say, in God's 
name declare the fact, and adopt a system 
of policy applicable to the situation in 
which we were placed. Proceed upon 
fixed principles, but abandon a system 
which caused perpetual revolutions, creat- 
ing at one moment a state of artificial 
prosperity, and at another plunging the 
interests of the country into a state of un- 
natural depression—a system which scat- 
tered ruin through every part of the com. 
munity, depriving every man of the means 
of knowing the value of the currency, and 
making him liable to have the produce of 
years of industry almost valucless. He 
hoped and believed that the measures to be 
proposed by ministers would have the effect 
of putting an end to a system which pro- 
duced such calamitous effects, and of plac- 
ing the banking establishments of the coun- 
try on a solid foundation. The intended 
measures would not, he,understood, apply 
to Scotland or Ireland, but he trusted to 
see, at a future period, some measures 
founded on similar principles applied to 
those parts of the country. The noble 
marquisconcluded with moving for, «1. An 
account of the number of Bank of England 
notes in circulation on the 15th of Februa- 
ry, May, August, and November in each 
year, from 1819 to 1825, distinguishing 
the notes for 5/, and under; and a like 
account of notes of the banks of Scotland 
and Ireland. 2. An account of all the 
notes issued by country bankers in Eug- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, from 1819, 
up to the latest period. 3. An account of 
the number of bankrupts in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, from 1819 te the 
latest periods at which the return could 
be made, distinguishing those who were 
bankers. 4. Copies of all charters granted 
to banking establishments during the same 

eriod,” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
feel it necessary to trouble their lordships 
with more than a few words on the present 
occasion ; first, because it would be his 
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duty at a very early period to submit to : 
the consideration of the House one of the 
measures of which he gave notice on the | 
first day of the session ; and secondly, be- , 
cause, having listened with the utmost at- 
tention to what had fallen from the noble 
marquis, there was hardly asentence which 
he had uttered, with which he was not 
disposed entirely to agree. So long as 
the Bank of England continued under 
restriction, parliament had a right to call, 
from time to time, for the accounts of the 
Bank, in order that they might be fully 
acquainted with the proceedings of that 
body ; but the restriction having expired, 
and the Bank being under no control, he 
did not conceive that parliament was en- 
titled to call for information from them as 
a matter of course. The information 
which the noble marquis sought for might, 
however, be obtained, though perhaps not 
so completely, from the Stamp-office. But 
though he did not consider the motion a 
matter of course, yet, connected as it was 
with a great legislative measure about to 
be submitted to parliament, with the con- 
currence (with respect to one of its 
branches) of the Bank itself, he thought 
their lordships had a claim to any informa- 
tion which might enable them to form a 
correct judgment on the subject ; and he 
thought it would be most ungracious on 
the part of the Bank to throw any unne- 
cessary obstruction in the way. He was 
happy to say, however, that the Bank 
directors entertained no such disposition. 
They thought that, under the special cir- 
cumstances of the case, parliament ought 
to have the information which was sought 
for, The noble marquis had alluded to a 
transaction with respect to which he felt 
that a considerable degrec of responsibility 
attached to his majesty’s government. He 
alluded to the stopping for the present of 
the stamping of any one or two pound 
country-bank notes. The measure was 
not adopted, until notice had been given 
to parliament of the intention of govern- 
ment to effect such an object by legislative 
enactment ; and it was only resolved upon 
in order to prevent the views of parliament 
from being defeated whilst the bill was in 
progress, The proceedingwas not adopted 
upon light grounds. Government had 
ositive information that there existed an 
intention of doing that which would have 
thrown considerable obstacles in the way 
of the measures which it was the object of 
ministers to recommend to parliament. If 
he were asked, why he had not adopted 
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the course ef applying to parliament 
for a short bill to sanction the proceedings 
which had been adopted, he would reply, 
that that step could not have been taken 
without the greatest partiality and injus- 
tice. The bankers near the metropolis 
would have got their notes stamped whilst 
the bill was passing, an advantage of which 
the bankers at a more distant part of the 
country could not avail themselves. Under 
these circumstances, it was considered 
advisable to adopt the measure without 
any previous application to parliament. 
It was done to prevent the desirable object 
which government had in view from being 
defeated. 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied that the 
issues of small notes had the effect of 
driving the metallic currency out of the 
country. The present distress, in his 
opinion, was not occasioned by the cur- 
rency so much as by the spirit of extra- 
vagant speculation which lately prevailed 
throughout the country. The withdraw- 
ing of nineteen millions, which was the 
amount supposed to be withdrawn from 
the circulation of the country, was the 
true cause of the calamity. That these 
speculations had been indulged in was no 
fault of his. He had done all that lay in 
his power to warn the public from enter- 
ing into these rash and hazardous enter- 
prises ; as had also the noble and learned 
lord, whom he regretted not to see now on 
the wool-sack. As to the Scotch banks, 
they were certainly found by experience 
to be established on principles of perfect 
security ; but he was apprehensive, if the 
intelligent persons who introduced the 
system of Scotch banking were brought 
up to the bar of this House and examined, 
that they would admit that the Scotch 
system was, in many respects, incom-~ 
patible with the commercial transactions 
of this country, and unfit to be introduced 
into England. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he approv- 
ed highly of the plan of extending the 
number of partners in banking establish. 
ments, and agreed also in the propriety 
of each of the partners of such establish- 
ments being made liable, in the whole 
amount of his property, for the concerns 
of the Bank. This would create a class of 
merchant bankers who would have an 
interest in attending to the affairs of the 
Bank, and would operate as a check 
against over-issues. Accompanied with 
these measures, he would be glad to see 
the country return to-silver as the stand- 
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ard of the currency, such as silver was at 
the old Mint-price. This would, in his 
opinion, place the currency on the most 
satisfactory footing. As to the proposed 
measure of withdrawing the one and two 

ound notes from circulation, it was, in 

is opinion, by no means calculated to 
remove the evils by which the country 
was afflicted. The adoption of this mea- 
sure would operate injuriously to the 
farmer, and to the humble class of agri- 
culturists and dealers, who principally 
carried on their business by means of the 
one and two pound notes. Great injury 
would be done generally to the com- 
munity by withdrawing so large a sum as 
six or seven millions from the circulation 
of the country. This inevitable evil 
would follow from it, that it would con- 
tract the circulation of the country at a 
time when it required an extension. 
Whatever might have been the evil con- 
sequences of over-issues, the distress 
under which the country laboured must 
be augmented to an incalculable degree, 
unless parliament went to the root of the 
evil. That the withdrawing the one and 
two pound notes from circulation, and the 
substitution of a metallic currency, did not 
go to the root of the evil appeared from 
the letter of the first lord of the Treasury, 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
the Bank directors. It was there stated, 
that, * though a recurrence to a gold 
circulation in the country, for the reasons 
already stated, might be productive of 
some good, it would, by no means, go to 
the root of the evil.’? Here then, upon 
the acknowledgment of these gentlemen, 
the withdrawing of the one and two pound 
notes would not be an effectual remedy for 
the distresses. The letter proceeded thus: 
— We haveabundant proof of the truth of 
this position, in the events which took place 
in the spring of 1793, when a convulsion 
occurred in themoney transactions and cir- 
culation of the country, more extensive than 
that which we have recently experienced. 
At that period nearly a hundred country 
banks were obliged to stop payment, and 
parliament was induced to grant an issue 
of Exchequer bills to relieve the distress. 
Yet, in the year 1793, there were no one 
or two pound notes in circulation in Eng- 
land, either by country banks or by the 
Bank of England.” As the distress pre- 
vailed, therefore, when one and two 
eee notes were not in circulation, the 

ouse ought to pause before it gave its 
assent to a measure which would with- 
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draw so large a sum from circulation. 
At the period of the South-Sea scheme, 
there were no one or two pound notes, 
yet then there was distress. In 1793 was 
there not distress? And at various other 
periods, was not distress as great and even 
greater, than at present? As, then, these 
evils existed when small notes were not 
in existence, he was unwilling to give his 
assent to the abolition of the small notes, 
without some further information. For 
his part he did not see the great evil of a 
paper-currency. At the time of the Bank 
restriction in 1797, the business of the 
country was chiefly transacted in paper, 
and during the subsequent progress of 
the war, down to the resumption of cash 
payments, a paper currency was main- 
tained, without our experiencing such 
distress as we did at present. To prevent 
over-issues, means should be devised to 
prevent a greater circulation of paper 
than there was metal in the country to 
meet it; and if this were done, he saw no 
objection to the circulation of notes whe- 
ther of great or small amount. As 
to extravagant speculations, at present, 
there was no very buoyant spirit of that 
kind afloat. The calamity now complained 
of was, not that there was too much gold, 
or too many notes, but that there was 
neither one nor the other, and the 
currency of the country was at a stand, 
An objection had been made to small 
notes, that by extending our circulation, 
they had a tendency to diminish the in- 
terest of money. Now, even if that were 
the case, it did not weigh as an objection 
with him; for in all states in prosperity, 
and where there was much money and 
much commerce, money was held at a low 
rate of interest ; whereas, the interest of 
money was always high where there was 
little money, In all the proposed altera- 
tions of the currency, we should never 
omit to bear in mind that enormous weight 
upon the country—the national debt. 
When it was considered that the interest 
of that debt was to be paid, the effect 
of withdrawing six or seven millions from 
circulation must be most injurious. The 
effect of such a contraction of the currency 
must be, that the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would next year be obliged to 
state that the revenue of the country was 
not sufficient to discharge the interest on 
the national debt, and the expenses of the 
establishment. We were now in the tenth 
year of peace, and there was no likelihood 
of our being able to do more, during the 
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probable period we might continue at 
peace, than supply and relieve our imme- 
diate exigencies. The currency of the 
country had gone through every variety of 
fluctuation—it had been over and overagain 
tried in the crucible—paper was converted 
into gold, and gold again into paper, and 
still a new change was found necessary. 
In Scotland, an approved system of Bank- 
ing had been brought to the test of ex- 
perience. This was admitted in the letter 
of the noble earl opposite. ‘* In Scotland 
there are not more than thirty banks; 
and these banks have stood firm amidst 
all the convulsions in the money-market 
in England, and amidst all the dis- 
tresses to which the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests in Scotland, as 
well as in England, have occasionally 
been subject.” And it was not a little ex- 
traordinary, that whilst ministers were in- 
ducing the people of England to abandon 
a system which sanctioned a small note 
circulation, they admitted the efficacy of 
such a system in Scotland. He would 
wish to see banking establishments of 
equal solidity in this country. He was 
persuaded that in returning to a metallic 
currency, every relation between landlord 
and tenant, and between man and man, 
would undergo a considerable change. 
When their lordships assembled next year, 
he should be happy to find that the 
government had funds sufficient to meet 
the yearly expenditure. In order to 
embrace the whole of the question, he 
would move for a return of all the notes 
issued by the Bank of England and the 
country banks since the year 1790. 
The said motions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 9. 

Country BANKS THAT HAVE BECOME 
Bankrupts.] Mr. Hume moved for a 
return, “ of the number of Country Banks 
issuing notes that have become bankrupts 
since January 1816, up to the present 
time ; stating the place where the banks 
were established, the number of partners 
in each bank, the amount of debts proved 
against each, and the amount per cent of 
dividends paid or declared upon each, as 
far as the same can be complied with,” 
The House would then have before it, a 
statement of the extent to which the public 
banking had suffered by the country system. 

Mr. Grenfell wished the account to ex- 
tend to Scotland. 

VOL. XIV, 
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Mr. Hume said, he had no objection. 

Mr. Matberly thought the account ob- 
jectionable, as an intrusion upon the affairs 
of individuals. Ifthe principle was once 
established, that any member m‘ght move 
for an inquiry into the private concerns 
of parties, it was difficult to see where 
the operation of that principle might stop. 
How could that House entertain cogni- 
zance of the debts which had been proved. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not accede to such an im- 
proper motion. 

Mr. Grenfell wished Scotland to be in- 
cluded, because he was persuaded that a 
return to the motion, as regarded Scotland, 
would be nil. 

Mr. John Smith said, that when an in- 
trusion upon the private affairs of in- 
dividuals was spoken of, it ought to be 
recollected of the country bankers, that 
they had in fact been dealing in that 
which was the money of the country. 
Theirs was quite a different case from 
that of merchants or ordinary traders ; and 
he was therefore disposed to support the 
motion. He had not until that morning 
read the correspondence between the 
Treasury and the Bank ; but, in reading it 
he had been much struck with a paragraph 
which stated, that the country banks, all 
of them, without exception, had for some 
time fostered, supported, and encouraged, 
a rash spirit of speculation. Now, in the 
name and on behalf of very many country 
bankers who claim to be considered men 
of honour, prudence, and integrity, he 
called on the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to state the grounds upon which he had 
made that sweeping accusation. At the 
same time, it would, perhaps, be conve- 
nient to the right hon. gentleman to prove 
to parliament the souad policy of directing 
public odium against the country banks 
at this particular crisis. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw 
no objection whatever to the motion. 
He thought it quite reasonable that the 
House should be in possession of any facts 
relative to the number of country banks 
which had failed. Such a return could 
do no mischief to parties who might have 
failed and were in business again. With 
regard to the terms in which the country 
bankers were spoken of in the corres- 
pondence between the government and 
the bank, he could have no objection to 
give every explanation to those who 
might fancy themselves injured thereby. 


“* certainly, it never had been the in- 
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tention of ministers to convey the slightest 
imputation against individuals. Their ar- 
gument went merely to the general system 
of country banking. And it was difficult 
to think that any member could have 
listened to the account given a few nights 
since by the hon. member for Taunton, 
of the course which a country banker was 
compelled to pursue in order to carry on 
his business profitably, without seeing 
that the system was calculated to produce 
the effects adverted to in the correspond- 
ence. In truth, an allusion to the system 
of country banking generally, and not to 
individuals, was all that ministers had con- 
templated; and that was the only in- 
terpretation which they imagined could 
be put upon the words in question; but 
even if the charge had been made against 
individuals, he could not look at it in the 
same light with the hon, member fer Mid- 
hurst. Every man who possessed, and 


traded with, considerable capital, was, 


more or less, an encourager of speculation ; 
and to say so, was neither an impeachment 
of his honour or his integrity. 

Mr. Calcraft was happy to hear the 
explanation given by the right hon. 
gentleman; but, without that explanation, 
he certainly should not have understood the 
expressions, ‘rash speculations, aided, 
fostered, and abetted, by the country 
banks, ” as exactly placing the country 
bankers upon that advantageous ground 
which it seemed they really occupied in 
the right hon. gentleman’s opinion. For 
himself, however, he denied the fact that 
it was by the issues of the country banks 
that the rash spirit of speculation, as it 
was called, which had existed in the 
country, and the enterprises to which that 
spirit had led, had been supported. 
Seventeen millions of paper could not 
have been issued by any country banks 
for purposes of speculation, and that 
speculation principally carried on in 
London. For, as fast as a country note 
made its appearance in London, it was 
instantly converted into a bank of Eng- 
land note, or into gold, or the banker was 
discredited. Those speculations, which, 
joined to the conduct of government, had 
done so much to disorder the country, 
never could have been carried on by 
country bank notes. To the motion he 
saw no objection. As far, however, as 
disclosure went, it would do the country 
bankers no harm, but good. It was well 
for ministers to talk of country paper ! 
The right hon. gentleman had more 
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accommodation paper in the market 
than all the country banks put together. 
No circumstance had more contributed to 
do mischief than theimmense amount afloat 
of exchequer bills. Government, deal as it 
would with the system of the country 
banks, would do little good until the issue 
of exchequer-bills was limited. He could 
not place much confidence in any set of 
men who could speak on the 13th of 
January of the distresses of the country 
as being over. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, that during the 
last year, the country bankers had been 
almost the only class of persons who 
had not speculated. They had been 
rather the victims of the speculations of 
others, than speculators themselves. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought, that 
though it would be perfectly easy to 
obtain a return of the number of failures 
of country bankers, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to learn the amount of 
the dividend they had respectively paid. 
The object of the hon. gentleman appear- 
ed to be, to show the advantages of the 
Scotch system of banking, as compared 
with that obtaining in’ England; both 
with regard to its general security, and 
as not being obnoxious to the objections 
of encouraging undue adventure. But, 
if such were the hon. gentleman’s view, 
Mr. Gurney said, he must entirely differ 
with him. There was nothing he should 
more deprecate than the introduction of 
the Scotch system into this country, as 
he was convinced, that its direct tendency 
would be to the increase of the number 
of bankruptcies, though not, perhaps, 
leading to the breakage of so many banks. 
The Scotch system was one which went, 
much more than that of England, towards 
facilitating speculations of every kind; 
but, it was the customer there who broke, 
and the banker who swept his securities, 

Much had been said, and said very 
idly, of the degree in which the paper of 
the country bankers had aided in the 
delusions and frauds which had been prac- 
tised on the public; but, in fact, the 
country banker is, of all mankind, the 
most interested in preventing speculation. 
The speculator is his natural enemy. 
he gains; the profit is not the banker’s; 
and, if he becomes insolvent, the banker 
is sure to lose. At the same time, there 
is an evil in the existing system, for which 
it seems difficult to find an adequate 
remedy. The banker allows an interest 
to the customer; consequently, he must 
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employ the money deposited with him ; 
and, when the mass of the transactions 
of the country are such as they have 
been of late, it is impossible for him, with 
the utmost precaution, to avoid entirely 
the discount of bills, of which the basis 
may be partly commercial transactions, 
and partly mere speculation; whilst his 
circulation will necessarily be proportion- 
ably increased by the increased prices of all 
things, measured in a perpetually increas- 
ing medium; and, when any revulsion 
takes place, it is obvious that the banker 
must as necessarily pull in his advances, 
for his own security, with the greatest 
rapidity with which he can effect it, in 
order to meet his engagements ; and thus 
greatly increase embarrassment, whenever 
embarrassment shall be general. 


The hon. member then entered into 
the detail of the successive.depreciations 
of the currency, since 1797. He said, | 
it was agreed on all hands, in the debates | 
of that House in 1812, that the deprecia- 
tion had reached 35 per cent. Now, he 
considered that this 35 per cent, or some- 
thing like it, had hung upon them ever 
since. At one time, through the abun- 
dance of paper circulation, it had spent 
itself on the currency: at another, when 
that paper was called in, it had fallen on 
prices. Then we had commercial em- 
barrassment, and agricultural distress, till 
the necessities of all men had brought 
the right hon. gentleman’s bill of 1819, by 
a sort of tacit agreement, into abeyance 
and commodities paid for in paper, found 
the prices at which they.could be produced 
under the existing burthens of the com- 
munity. 

For his own part, he sincerely wished 
the circulation of the country out of the 
hands of private individuals. But, it was 
utterly impossible to do away with the 
paper currency of the country banks, 
without supplying some other medium, 
which should sustain prices in a manner 
to meet this depreciation, which had gone 
to 35 per cent in 1812; and this could, 
in his opinion, only be done by one of two 
measures—the one, the abandoning the 
law for making gold, at its present stand- 
ard, the only legal tender; the other, 
issuing such amount of paper, either by 
government directly, or by the Bank, as 
should sustain the general sale value of 
commodities at something like their un- 
derstood level.—Mr. Gurney said, that he 
felt some apology was due to the House, 
for having taken that occasion of express- 
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ing his sentiments on the subject ; but as, 
in the more regular debate on the right 
hon. gentleman’s motion to-morrow, many 
gentlemen of much more weight would 
probably be desirous of giving their opi- 
nions at length, he might then be pre- 
cluded from an opportunity of stating 
what was his decided conviction; namely, 
that unless some measures of the nature 
adverted to were entertained, they would 
bring on an almost universal bankruptcy, 
and a degree of pressure, to which the 
embarrassments of 1816, 1821, and 1822, 
could hardly bear a comparison, and under 
which, how the multiplied engagements of 
the country, public and private, could 
possibly be met, was more than he could 
comprehend. 

Mr. Robertson said, that the system 
upon which the Scotch banks were con- 
ducted, was that of creating an artificial 
capital, which was lent out in + id of the 
manufactures and trade of the country. 
That this system had been productive of 
great advantages, was proved by this, that 
it had raised Scotland from being the 
poorest country in Europe, to the state in 
which it at present was. The banking 
system in England was upon a different 
footing, it had the effect of keeping up a 
system of trading and manufacture which 
ministers were using every effort in their 
power to oppose. When they found that 
the system now pursued by ministers 
pa sent twenty four millions a year 
out of the country without any return, it 
would be clearly seen that nothing but 
our banking system could have prevented 
the present distresses of the country from 
having come upon her long before. And 


if ministers persevered in their intended | 


plan of withdrawing the one and two 
pound country bank notes from circula- 
tion, they would aggravate those distresses 
ten fold. It was to him astonishing that 
the House should continue to look with 
silence upon this conduct on the part of 
his majesty’s government; first causing 
of a great evil, then suddenly changing 
their measures, and thereby aggravating 
the distress which their first error had 
caused. He begged of the House to re- 
collect this argument with respect to our 
commercial system, that our foreign com- 
merce, including shipping and all, did not 
amount to more than forty millions a-year, 
while our manufactures, agriculture, and 
internal trade and commerce, amounted 
to one hundred and thirty millions per 
annum, Such being the case, it became 
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the duty of the landed and manufacturing 
interests, to check the progress of the 
evil. But when had there been any dis- 
cussion upon the subject since the meet- 
ing of parliament? Therehad, indeed, been 
some motions for the production of papers 
and returns, but no hon. member had 
come forward to propose a remedy for 
the evil. On the contrary, every one 
seemed anxious to shut his eyes from the 
view; of those miseries, the existence of 
which no one could deny. 

Mr. Tierney wished to ask a question 
of the chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
order to solve a doubt suggested by the 
correspondence between the Bank and 
government, concerning branch banks, 
In the answer of the Treasury committee 
of the Bank to the communication from 
ministers, they said, ‘* Finding also, that 
the proposal by the Bank of establishing 
branch banks is deemed by his majesty’s 
ministers inadequate to the wants of the 
country, &c.” What he wished to ask 
was, when the Bank made that proposal 
to establish branch banks, what was the 
nature of that proposition, and why it was 
not before the House? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no proposition had, in fact, been 
made in the written communications of 
the Bank to establish branches of its own 
institution, Something of that kind might 
have passed in the course of the discus- 
sions, but certainly no direct proposition 
to establish branch banks of their own had 
been advanced in writing by the Bank. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the Bank had 
said expressly, that the proposal which 
had been made by them was not one 
which ministers could adopt, because 
they considered it inadequate. Certainly, 
if such a proposition had been made by 
the Bank, it ought to be known to the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 

eated his denial of any proposition hav- 
ing been made in writing by the Bank to 
establish branch banks; though, if they 
had made such a proposition, ministers 
would have deemed it inadequate to the 
prevention of a crisis like that through 
which the country had just passed. 

Mr. Tierney.—Then, in point of fact, 
the Bank did never make any such pro- 

osal [‘ No,” across the table]. Then 
it ought not to have appeared in a written 
communication of their own that they did. 

Mr. Pearse said, that the subject might 

have been touched upon verbally and in- 
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cidentally, but no specific proposition had 
been made. The expressions in the answer 
of the Bank went too far. But, for years 
past, that plan had been repeatedly a 
subject of conversation. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the trading 
in money ought not to be allowed to 
individuals, it being a branch of the pres 
rogative of the sovereign. As to bringing 
before the public, individuals who had 
been unfortunate, there could be no ob. 
jection on that ground, as those indivi- 
duals had already appeared in the Ga. 
zette. His object was merely to lay be- 
fore the House certain facts. That the 
public had suffered much from the recent 
failures, by the issuers of paper, was be- 
yond doubt; and those losses ought not 
to rest upon the poorer classes of the 
community. He was anxious that the 
House should see the amount of loss 
which had been sustained from actual 
failures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was anxious to explain an observation 
of his which had been misunderstood by 
the hon. member for Wareham. That 
hon. member seemed to be of opinion, 
that he had thrown the whole blame of 
the excess of issues on the country banks. 
He wondered how the hon. member could 
have so misunderstood him. What he 
did say, was, that it was not possible to 
charge the whole evil, or even its origin, 
on the country banks, or upon any per- 
sons issuing paper. ‘The speculations 
which had brought on the present crisis 
were of a character necessarily incident 
to all commercial countries, where there 
existed a great share of capital and en- 
terprise. In all such cases, individuals 
would be found ready to take advantage 
of every circumstance favourable to their 
own interests. He kad further said, that 
the speculations of 1819, whatever their 
immediate effect, had been followed by 
increased confidence and speculation, 

Mr. Calcraft said, he was most ready 
to admit the right hon. gentleman’s ex- 
planation. He felt it at the same time 
necessary to say, that the papers on the 
table went far to strengthen the impres- 
sion he at first entertained of what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Sir T. Lethbridge 
presented a petition from certain Silk 
Throwsters of Somerset, against the im- 
portation of foreign Silks. 
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Mr. Robertson called the attention of 
the House to one or two facts connected 
with this subject. It was said, that 30 

er cent was a protecting duty for our 
silks; but he knew that wrought silks 
could be introduced, both from India and 
from France, at such a rate as to compete 
with our manufacturers when putting the 
raw material into the loom, Would the 
House, then, allow ministers to persevere 
in a system which would destroy a trade 
that the country had been nursing for 
ages? To compete with the French was 
impossible. They had a particular kind 
of silk which they never ailowed to go 
forth but in a manufactured state. Let 
that silk be brought into our market, and 
it would be bought up at whatever price 
by our fashionables. These silks, once 
introduced, would drive our produce out 
of the market. Was the English manu- 
facturer, with a load of debt hanging like 
a millstone round his neck, to be com- 
pelled to a competition with the French 
manufacturer, whose debt sat so lightly 
upon him that it was not felt as a bur- 
then? Were they to tolerate such a 
proceeding? Let them call upon minis- 
ters to put this part of their new measures 
at rest. How else were they to get out 
of the difficulties and distresses under 
which the country laboured, unless by 
giving every stimulus to industry, which 
was at present at astanc. The labouring 
classes were without employment, and 
the means of procuring food or raiment ; 
and yet ministers persisted in subjecting 
the manufacturers to the competition of 
cheaper markets. 

Mr. Baring presented a petition from 
Taunton, against the introduction of 
French silks, which, he said, deserved the 
serious consideration of the House. The 
subject, he hoped, would undergo dis- 
cussion at an early period, seeing that 
hundreds of thousands of people antici- 
pated ruin and starvation from the im- 
portation of foreign silks. It was not 
now the time for him to go into that dis- 
cussion ; though it would be very desir- 
able if the president of the Board of 
Trade could contrive to be in his place 
when petitions of this nature were sure 
to come on. He hoped to see the ques- 
tion set at rest. The conviction on his 
own mind was settled long ago. What 
he wished to see was, whether or no the 
House would support ministers in their 
desperate resolution. Great anxiety ex- 
isted among the silk manufacturers, and 
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_great hopes were entertained by them, 
: that the House would defend them against 
the ruin which awaited them from the 
| measures pursued by government. He 
had no great confidence in that source 
of relief, when he recollected how his 
own objections to the measure had fared 
two years ago. But the public mind 
should be set at rest. The master silk- 
weavers could not find employment for 
their people until their own fate was 
known. Whether right or wrong, they 
all said, that if French silk goods were 
let in, there was no chance of selling a 
single yard of English silk. He could 
not approve of hearing them in a com- 
mittee, because of the delay which would 
follow. Nor did he hope, if the commit- 
tee were allowed, that they would be able 
to make out the case, that it was impos- 
sible for the English manufacture of silks 
to bear the competition of a free trade. 
The case which they had made out to 
him had left his mind without the shadow 
of adoubt. Still, the question ought to 
be set at rest by a bill. The conduct of 
government justified a suspicion, that 
they would not scruple to take liberties 
with the law. The late order to prevent 
the issuing of stamps from the Stamp- 
office, was a direct violation of the exist- 
ing law. He was anxious to get rid of 
the one and two pound notes, but he 
wished to see them abolished gradually, 
and by legal means. He had to complain 
of a similar infraction with respect to the 
silk laws. A duty of 7s. 6d. a pound had 
been laid upon thrown silk. He had said 
at the time, that every penny of that pro- 
tecting duty on thrown silk, must so far 
sacrifice the interest of the manufacturer. 
An order had lately gone down to state, 
that it was the intention of government to 
reduce that duty 2s. 6d., or from that to 
3s., as they found that 5s. was a sufficient 
protection for the throwsters; so com- 
pletely ignorant were ministers of that 
interest, concerning which they were so 
ready to advise enactments. As if the 
law and the parliament were as nothing 
compared with their own notions, they 
undertook to accept 5s. per Ib. upon an 
article which was to have paid the state 
7s. 6d. per Ib. This was a strong case ; 
and, like the other, might be justifiable 
by circumstances. But if so, it was the 
bounden duty of ministers, to have stated 
them to parliament, and sought protection 
from the offended law in a bill of indem- 
nity. The whole trade was unhinged, 
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and the operatives were in the greatest 
straits. What he wished was, to impress 
the minds of ministers with the necessity 
of speedily taking their case into consi- 
deration. The petitioners had requested 
him to remove an impression which had 
been made by the hon. baronet (sir T. 
Lethbridge), that they were satisfied with 
the corn laws. They had directed him 
to contradict that statement. Their im- 
pression, on the contrary, was, that the 
principle of free trade must be greatly 
injurious to the general interests, unless 
it were extended to corn. 

Mr. Huskisson wished to excuse him- 
self for not being present sooner. His 
only apology was, that he had not been 
absent for his own convenience, but in dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, and from 
which he had repaired to the House. He 
knew that this apology was inadequate to 
the occasion ; but it was the best he had 
to offer. As to the order of the Treasury 
to lower the duty on thrown silk, it was a 
mistake to state that it was done without 
authority from parliament. The board of 
trade having satisfied themselves, that 5s. 
was a sufficient protection, they had di- 
rected so much of the duty to be taken, 
and that bonds should be given for the 
excess of 2s. 6d. per pound, should par- 
liament not concur with the government. 
The House would see at once, that the 
whole of the duty was secured to the 
public, should parliament think proper to 
exact it, and that ministers had by no 
means assumed a dispensing power over 
it. He would not now go into the dis- 
cussion of the deranged state of the trade 
and currency of the country. When the 
subject was brought forward in the regular 
and formal manner, he should be quite 
prepared to meet the objections to the 
regulations in the silk trade, and all the 
other alterations in the commercial system 
which parliament had adopted. The hon. 
gentleman himself had given his sanction 
to much of what had been done; and 
there certainly was nothing more desira- 
ble, than that this matter should be fully 
discussed in that House. 

Mr. Davenport implored ministers to 
take the subject of the silk trade again 
into consideration. He gave them credit 
for their intentions ; but the consequences 
of their measures were just such as, two 
years ago, he had predicted. Open the 
ports of England, he had said, to foreign 
silk, and the home manufacturer must be 
ruined. In his neighbourhood, thousands 
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were suffering extreme distress ; and were 
chiefly supported by the warrant of the 
magistrate. This state of things could 
not last. What was to follow it? Clearly 
starvation. He called upon the landed 
and manufacturing interests to induce 
ministers to forego a plan which must ruin 
them all, 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that the hon, 
member for Taunton had mistaken his ex. 
pressions, both as to time and meaning, 
It was not on a petition which he had 
presented, but in the course of the ob. 
servations which were made on the report 
of the Address that he had stated that 
which he believed to be perfectly correct; 
namely, that the great body of the ma- 
nufacturers took a more chaste view of 
the corn question than before. He had 
never taken upon him to say, that the 
manufacturers would have no complaints 
about the price of corn, however high; 
but only that, in the present state of the 
price of provisions, they did not complain 
of the Corn laws, but of the destruction 
of their trade. And, indeed, in their pre- 
sent condition, it would not be surprising 
if they were to complain of the price of 
provisions, however low. Yet, to be 
candid, he could not but look upon this 
alteration of the silk trade as an outwork 
to a similar alteration in the Corn laws, 
which, if not directly touched, was so by 
a side-wind, tending at no distant period 
to an open trade in corn. From the dis- 
tress resulting to the manufacturers from 
this first attempt, the House might be 
called upon to consider of a similar altera- 
tion in the corn trade. He thought that, . 
if the intentions of government bore that 
way, the more manly course would have 
been to begin with the corn trade. For . 
his own part, he must oppose any propo- 
sition like that of a free trade of corn. 
As long as the national debt remained, no 
such thing could be listened to. The 
country could not support that competi- 
tion and its present burthens together. 
He would be as glad as any to see low 
prices, but high prices there must be, The 
prices must be kept up by an import duty, 
amounting to an absolute prohibition, so 
long as the interest of the national debt 
was to be paid. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the hon. baronet 
was certainly right in considering this 
measure as the outwork of an attack on 
the Corn laws. If the principle of free- 
dom was to be applied to other trades, it 
ought to be applied to the trade in corn. 
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With respect to the case of the silk manu- 
facturers, a great uncertainty prevailed 
in the public mind upon that subject. 
He intended shortly to move to have all 
the petitions referred to a committee. 
Much useful light had already been 
thrown on this subject, and much more 
might be expected. It was the opi- 
nion of persons who had the best conti- 
nental intelligence, that unless there was 
a great improvement in machinery, and a 
great reduction in the price of corn, they 
could not proceed with this bill, without 
throwing out of employment the great 
mass of people engaged in the trade. 
Whether that trade could be built up 
again, was another question ; but the pre- 
sent ruinous effect was clearly contem- 
plated. The bill had, notwithstanding, 
one good effect. It had induced the silk 
manufacturers to institute a full inquiry 
into the state of their trade, and the result 
was a conviction on their part, that the 
foreign competition would prove ruinous 
to the home manufacturer. 

Mr. Baring said, he had never encou- 
raged this particular measure respecting 
silk: on the contrary, he was almost the 
only person who had raised his voice 
against it from the outset. Still it was 
rather hard, he must admit, to throw the 
whole responsibility of the bill upon 
ministers, since it had passed through the 


- House with almost unanimous approba- 


tion. He was old enough to know, that 
those measures were not always the best 
and wisest which received the readiest 
acquiescence of that House. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he never intended 
to intimate that his hon. friend had sup- 
ported this particular measure. All he 


meant to state was, that the opening of | g 


the colonial trade, and the removal of the 
duty on the raw material, had his hon. 
friend’s approbation. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Baring said, he 
understood, that a gentleman had lately 
returned from the Continent, who had 
been abroad during the whole of last year, 
under instructions from his majesty’s go- 
vernment to collect information on the 
state of the foreign corn trade. He was 
anxious to know if that gentleman had 
made any report upon the subject, and if 
s0, whether and when it would be pre- 
sented, 

Mr. Huskisson had no difficulty in 
stating, that the individual alluded to had 
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been sent from this country with instruc- 
tions from government, to obtain inform- 
ation respecting the corn trade of those 
countries in Europe from which England 
imported grain. He had returned, after 


making all the necessary inquiries, and_ 


a very few days ago had put into his 
hands, a report of great extent. It con- 
tained 150 folio pages, together with a 
voluminous appendix. As yet he had 
been unable to read the report. As far 
as he knew of it, however, he had no 
reason to think that the gentleman had 
not obeyed his instructions; and if this 
should continue to be his opinion after a 
perusal of the report, he knew of nothing 
which ought to prevent its being laid be- 
fore parliament. 


BANK OF ENGLAND BALANCES, &c.] 
Mr. Grenfell said, that although the ac- 
counts for which he was about to move 
were generally granted without opposi- 
tion, he hoped, under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the times, that he should 
be allowed a brief explanation of his views 
as connected with them. The accounts 
referred first to the balances lodged by 
the government, for the public, in the 
Bank; and next, to the charges for the 
management of the public debt, and other 
services performed by the Bank for the 
public. It was, perhaps, in the recollec- 
tion of those who now heard him, that 
when he had first called the attention of 
parliament to the affairs of the Bank, the 
production of these accounts was resisted, 
not only by that corporation, but by the 
then chancellor of the Exchequer. After, 
however, a two or three years persever- 
ance in calling for them, the resistance 
ave way, and on every successive year 
that he had since called for them, they 
were yielded without a struggle. It was 
thought by many, that the publicity which 
had been given to the transactions be- 
tween the government and the Bank had 
been productive of public good. And, 
when he considered the approaching pe- 
riod of the expiration of the charter—a 
charter which he hoped and trusted would 
expire—he thought that, as the question 
between the Bank and the public was 
about to terminate, he should be allowed 
to say a few words for perhaps the last 
time, on the state of their affairs. The 
first class of accounts which he now called 
for related to the deposits of public money 
lodged in the Bank for current use, in the 
same manner as apy gentleman kept his 
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cash account at his private banker’s. He 
remembered that, at one time, the average 
amount of the public balance so placed 
for ten or twelve years amounted to no 
less a sum than eleven or twelve millions 
a year. Of late years this amount had, 
it was true, considerably decreased. In 
1821, it was diminished to 3,900,000/. 
In 1822, to 4,200,000/. In 1823, to 
5,200,000/. In 1824, to 7,200,000%. He 
was quite sure, that no practical man at all 
conversant with the value of these lodg- 
ments, would deny the advantage which 
they must confer upon the Bank ; and he 
must repeat what he had often asserted, 
that the nature of the service performed 
by the Bank for the public, as compared 
with the profits accruing from the use of 
such large deposits, was so trifling, as 
hardly to admit of calculation in any pro- 
per settlement of these transactions. It 
was right to call the public attention to 
this circymstance; for when the period 
arrived of the expiration of the Bank 
charter, it would be for the government 
to consider what bargain it would renew 
for the transaction of the public business 
with the present Bank (for he thought it 
would still be preferable to deal with 
them) ; or whether a second bank on a 
large scale would agree to give the public 
a participation in the profits arising from 
the heavy balances in hand, and take such 
a sum as 10 or 20,000/. a year for 
the management of the national busi- 
ness, At all events, the public ought, 
whenever the bargain was again made, to 
receive a large participation in the profits 
derived from the use of so many millions 
of their own money. Let them consider 
how the public cash account stood at the 
Bank of England. The Bank had ad- 
vanced 15,000,000/., the whole of its 
capital, to the public, at 3 per cent in- 
terest, and this large premium they were 
receiving for the year 1824, while they 
actually were holders of nearly seven mil- 
lions and a half of the money of that same 
ublic. Surely there ought to be a ba- 
ce of mutual profit struck, under cir- 
cumstances like these. The next subject 
that he wished to refer to was the allow- 
ance made by the public to the Bank for 
the management of the public debt. The 
trouble of this management consisted in 
the daily transfer of Stock, and the pay- 
ment of the annual dividends to the pub- 
lic. It was due to the Bank to say, that 
the whole of this business was invariably 
performed with promptitude, exactness, | 
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and diligence ; that, in fact, nothing could 
be better done; and there was only one 
complaint to be made respecting it, which 
was, that the price for the work was much 
too high. When the charter should ex. 
pire, he hoped this matter would also be 
taken into consideration; indeed, on an 
equitable revision of this part of the bar. 
gain, the public ought to save 250,000). 
The hon. member then concluded by 
moving for the said accounts. 

Mr. Pearse said, he had no objection, 
on the part of the Bank, to the production 
of these accounts; but he would not, on 
the present occasion, go into the merits 
of the public bargain with the Bank, or 
the terms which ought to accompany the 
contingent respecting their charter. He 
hoped that important subject would in 
due time be gravely considered; not 
as it regarded the Bank itself, but as it 
would best serve the government and the 
country. They would at least come to 
the discussion with the full knowledge of 
the eminent services performed by the 
Bank for the public, when that corpora- 
tion had stood in the gap, and effected 
what, upon emergencies, legislative inter- 
position would have failed to accomplish. 
What the consequences to the public 
would be, if there were not such an es- 
tablishment in existence in its chartered 
form, he would leave others to anticipate. 
As to the allowances to the Bank, it 
would be time enough to discuss their 
amount when the charter was under con- 
sideration ; but really when the hon, gen- 
tleman thought proper to estimate the 
services performed by the Bank, he 
should not keep back the immense risks 
and losses which they incurred, in trans- 
acting the public business. On a late 
occasion they had lost by the forgeries of 
a single person above 250,000/., and this, 
too, in the execution of the public busi- 
ness, and so contrived by the individual, 
that although the strictest inquiry was 
made into the conduct of the Bank clerks, 
in no single instance could negligence or 
impropriety be attributed to any one of 
them for it. There were other losses of 
the same character continually happening, 
which must be taken into the scale of 
estimating the advantages derived by 
the Bank from its connexion with the 
pecuniary business of the public. He 
regretted the allusions to the charter, 
and that the existence of it should be 
imputed as a matter of grave accusation 
to government. He hoped when the 
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proper time for discussion arrived, that 
gentlemen would not be governed by 
passion in their consideration of it, but be 
influenced by the principies of reason and 
sound sense. 

Mr. Humehoped, that the time had come 
when ail those exclusive charters were to 
be abolished, by which the community at 
large always suffered for the gain of a few. 
Full of faults as was the paper lately sent 
by the government to the Bank, he en- 
tirely concurred in that passage of it 
which put an end to the hope of a renewal 
of the Bank charter. As the word 
“Jottery” was introduced in the accounts 
called for, he was anxious to know how 
it had happened that the pledge given 
by the government two or three years 
ago for the extinction of lotteries in that 
year had not been fulfilled? It seemed | 
to him that these lotteries were to be 
carried on perpetually ; two of them were 
still advertised. How had this happened? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that on the subject of lotteries it was true, 
and he ought to take blame to himself 
that it was so, that when he had brought 
in his former bill, an adequate provision 
was not made for their speedier extinction. 
When he had moved the resolution in the 
year 1823, upon which the lottery bill was 
founded, he was not sufficiently aware of 
the mode in which these lotteries were 
practically conducted. It was never the 
custom, he had since ascertained, that 
they should be drawn in the same year, 
for the service of which they had been 
voted. The consequence was, that the 
lottery for one year spread over one or 
more future years, and hence arose the 
apparent inconsistency between the pledge 
he bad given and the fact which the hon. 
member had stated, of the prolongation 
of these lotteries. There were now, how- 
ever, only two of them remaining to be 
drawn, and these must be concluded 
within the present year, and he pledged 
himself that they should be the last. 

Mr. Robertson condemned in _ the 
strongest terms the policy of government, 
in breaking down the old commercial 
system of the country, to make way for 
theoretical notions of a mischievous 
tendency. He alluded chiefly to the con- 
dition into which the silk trade had been 
thrown, and the manner in which govern- 
ment, whilst sweeping away other charters, 
were ready to set up a charter against 
that class of traders who deserved their 
encouragement. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Ellice gave notice that on Thursday 
next, he would mové for an account 
of all the issues of gold coin at the 
Bank from July 1823 to the Ist of 
February 1826. In 1823, he believed the 
1/7. and 2/. notes had been entirely with- 
drawn from circulation, and he meant to 
show what portion of the amount had 
been supplied by specie, for the purpose 
of exposing the fallacy which prevailed 
respecting the real quantity of cash re- 
quired for the circulation of the coun- 
try. There was a great deal of gold coin, 
it should be always remembered, which 
remained in the hands of bankers, without 
being issued at all in the manner sup- 
posed, He should move for these returns, 
that the House might be in possession of 
all the information of which the subject 
was susceptible. On the present occasion, 
he begged to move for a return of Bank 
notes in circulation on the Ist and 15th 
of each month, for six months, to the Ist 
of February inclusive, and ihe same return 
of Bank post bills. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whilo 
he had no objection to the production of 
these returns, because, under existing 
circumstances, he thought a case was 
made out to call for them, begged to 
enter his protest against such motions 
being considered as mere matters of 
course. Neither the Bank nor the go- 
vernment opposed the production of these 
returns; protesting, however, against their 
consent being taken as a matter of course. 

Mr. Pearse thanked the right hon. 
gentleman for the manner in which 
he had delivered the consent of the Bank ; 
for certainly this information ought not 
always to be given as a matter of right. 
Indeed so impressed were the Bank pro- 
prietors of the injury to the public inter- 
ests which might follow these constant 
disclosures of the state of the Bank affairs, 
that they had by large majorities refused 
to grant them in general courts. The 
directors were ready to give every neces- 
sary information; though he renewed 
their protest against its being called for 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. Monck condemned this mystery 
on the part of the Bank of England, and 
preferred publicity as by far the better 
course, both for the Bank and the country. 
They had the example of the Bank of 
France in favour of the public inspection 
of such accounts, and it ought to encour~ 
age similar publicity in this country. 
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Mr. Calcraft said, that the Bank pro- 
prietors might refuse to call for the ac- 
counts, from a confidence in their direc- 
tors, but it did not follow that parliament 
should participate in the same confidence. 
He did not mean to say whether parlia- 
ment confided, or did not, in that body, 
for he would decide on each case as it 
arose. With reference to the stoppage 
of the stamping of country bank notes, it 
was, on the part of ministers, a glaring 
violation of the existing law, and ought 
not to have been done without notice. 
Did the government mean to continue 
the instructions already sent to the board, 
to prevent the further stamping. If they 
did, he would tell the right hon. gentle- 
man that the proceeding would cast such 
a discredit on the country bank notes, 
as to throw the local circulation in every 
corner of the kingdom into the great- 
est confusion. The effect would neces- 
sarily be, that the panic, which was said 
tobe subsiding, must become perpetuated. 
There was no analogy between the mode 
of effecting this matter, and the regu- 
lating the duty on thrown silk; for, in 
the latter, the thing was cautiously done, 
and proper security was received from 
the parties. But was any security here 
taken for the loss of revenue which the 
country would suffer from stopping the 
stamping of country bank notes? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that government had been induced to 
send that order to the Stamp-office, that 
advantage might not be taken by the 
country bankers to get stamped an unusual 
quantity of notes; by which means the 
effect of the proposed measure would be 
forestalled. He did not intend to deny, 
that the issuing such an order might re- 
quire an act of indemnity from parliament, 
but he*trusted, when the necessity of the 
case. was taken into consideration, that 
the House would not impute such a pro- 
ceeding to any improper motive. 

Mr. Calcraft did not mean to say, that 
ministers were actuated by improper mo- 
tives; but he believed that in this, as in 
many other instances, they had committed 
a great error in judgment, and fallen into 
heavy mistakes. Why not have mention- 
ed their intention? The parties would 
then have known their real situation? 
The ministers might rely upon it, that 
this harsh and abrupt measure would de- 
teriorate the local currency, and keep 
alive the panic which they thought had 
subsided. 
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Mr. Ellice approved of the course 
adopted by government. If they had not 
stopped the stamping of country notes, 
the consequence would have been, that 
the country banks might have supplied 
themselves for a year to come, by which 
means the laudable intention of govern. 
ment would have been defeated. He 
granted that such a proceeding was 
illegal ; but, in a case of so much import- 
ance, the duty of government was, to 
weigh what would be of the least incon. 
venience to the public ; and, in his opinion, 
they had chosen the right course. 

Mr. Calcraft was surprised at the light. 
ness with which his hon. friend appeared 
to treat the subject. He supposed his 
hon, friend was not aware that every 
country bank had taken out and paid for 
a license, which entitled them to get notes 
stamped up to next October, under the 
sanction of an act of parliament. He was 
glad to see the right hon. gentleman treat 
the subject more seriously. 

Mr. Ellice disclaimed having recom- 
mended the measure ; but did not appre- 
hend the same consequences from it as 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. Gordon beheld the measure with 
greatalarm. From the information which 
he had received from the country, he could 
add his testimony to what had been sta- 
ted by his hon. triend, of the effect which 
it was likely to have in deteriorating the 
country bank notes. He regretted that 
government had taken, upon its own au- 
thority, to effect this object in so strong 
and unconstitutional a manner, without 
the previous interposition of parliament. 
He had heard of notes being sent up to 
be stamped, and which were expected 
back to meet previously formed engage- 
ments. Let the House contemplate the 
inconvenience which must follow from 
such a state of things. He hoped minis- 
ters would re-consider the matter before 
it was too late, or else the agricultural 
distress of 1821 and 1822 would return 
upon the country with redoubled force. 

Mr. Robertson was no advocate for the 
banking system, but must condemn the 
measures which were in contemplation, 
After encouraging extensive circulation, 
it ill became ministers so abruptly to 
suspend it. 

Mr. Monck thought the measure most 
salutary. In proposing it, government 
had not led, but followed, the public mind, 
which was unequivocally in favour of it. 
The injury done to the private bankers 
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was not so extensive as was represented ; 
for, without any enactment on the sub- 
ject, that species of circulation would 
have ceased to exist before the expiration 
of a year. Perhaps the measure in ques- 
tion might have been rendered unneces- 
sary by a resolution, declaring that all 
notes issued since the 4th of February, 
should be recalled from circulation, In 
taking it, however, ministers were fully 
justified. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 10. 


BANK CHARTER, AND PROMISSORY 
Notes Acts.] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on the above 
acts, 

Lord Folkestone, before the Speaker 
left the chair, wished to bave an oppor- 
tunity of expressing what he felt as to 
the course now pursued. The question 
to be considered was one of great import- 
ance, upon which the House ought to have 
had some information beforehand. In his 
opinion, the right hon. gentleman had 
stolen rather an unfair march upon them. 
On the first day of the session he had 
given notice of a motion upon the sub- 
ject generally, which was to come on at 
an early day. On a subsequent day, the 
right hon. gentleman had explained more 
fully that his motion would go to a con- 
sideration of the Bank charter acts in a 
committee of the whole House. On 
Monday last the right hon. gentleman 
came down, and moved that the acts re- 
specting the Bank charter and promissory 
notes should be entered as read. They 
now passed at once to the order of the 
day for going into the committee. The 
objection which he had might appear 
technical only, but it comprised some- 
thing very essential to the order of their 
proceedings. The House might be very 
willing and very right in agreeing to go 
into the committee; but, as the case 
stood, they had been led into an admis- 
sion, which perhaps they might not have 
made upon a more regular discussion. 
He, for one, was not at all prepared for 
the discussion of the measures to be pro- 
posed in the committee. He was without 
that degree of information which was ne- 
cessary. If, indeed, the right hon. mover 
would, on the question that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, detail his plan, and 
show clearly the nature of what he intend- 
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ed to propose in the committee, his ob- 
jection would be obviated. But, if he re- 
quired the House to go first of all into the 
committee, then would the House be 
treated most unfairly. And this was one 
of the inconveniencies arising from the 
practice which now prevailed of voting an 
address in answer to the speech on the 
first day of the sessions—that they found 
themselves pledged to the measures of 
government, in a degree which restrained 
them afterwards. He well remembered 
that several gentlemen protested against 
being pledged by that address to the sup- 
port of the measures which might be pro- 
posed upon the various subjects to which 
it referred. This objection of his was not 
a mere matter of form, but a point of sub- 
stantial importance. The House ought 
certainly to be in possession of what was 
intended to be brought, before they went 
into the committee; for it might turn 
out, that there was no reason for going 
into the committee at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the term used by the noble lord, that 
he had stolen a march on the House, 
could not be justly applied to him. That 
which he was now doing was the usual 
practice of the House. With regard to 
the notice of the motion, he had found 
that it was incorrectly expressed. The 
consequence was, that his intentions had 
been much misunderstood. He had moved 
that the House should resolve itself into 
a committee this day, to take into con- 
sideration the Bank Charter, and Pro- 
missory Notes Acts. He apprehended, 
supposing that some measures were by 
general admission necessary, that the only 
proper course was a discussion of the 
whole subject in a committee. Not the 
smallest idea was conveyed to his mind, 
that any gentleman would adopt a step 
which must thwart altogether, if perse- 
vered in, any measure of any description, 
however urgent the necessity for pro- 
ceeding. Now that, and nothing less, 
would be the effect of the noble lord’s 
objection. There would, in fact, under 
these circumstances, be no consideration 
of the Bank-charter acts. The objection 
would, in limine, stop the discussion, and 
frustrate the measures which he had to 
propose on the part of government. The 
course which he had taken was the usual 
course, and that which was the most con- 
venient. He should, in all probability, 
be called upon to answer questions and 
explain matters of doubt, not once or 
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twice, but repeatedly. If he were driven 
to the course which the noble lord wished 
him to take, he must lay open his plan so 
as to meet ali objections which would be 
brought against it, without any sefiicient 
opportunity for clearing away such objec- 
tions; as he would be precluded from 
addressing the Honse more than once. 
Mr. complained of the inex- 
pediency of the mode adopted. If the 
statement which they so anxiously ex- 
pected would meet the difficulties of the 
country according to the estimate formed 
of those difficulties by ministers, undoubt- 
edly the right hon. gentleman was going 
to propose something upon a subject of 
the deepest importance, concerning which 
the House was called upon to deliberate 
with a total insuiliciency of information. 
The course taken was only suitable to 
subjects of a common and obvious kind. 
if they were about to consult ona subject 
of the most insignificant nature, they 
could not proceed with greater levity : 
whereas this was a subject which should 
have been preceded by every possible 


means of intelligence. Many papers and | 
documents ought to have been produced, | 
some of which had been actually moved | 


for no doubt with a view to their useful- 
ness on this occasion. But, at the same 
time, so urgent was the whole subject, so 
sensitive was the whole country, so anx- 
iously did they wish to know what the 


government were gong to propose, that 


he could wish his noble friend to wave 
his objection. If they found themselves 
not to be in a condition to go on with 
the discussion they might report progress 
and asi leave to sit again. 

Lord fodkestone said, his only wish was, 
that the House might know upon what 
they were to deliberate, before pledging 


themselves to deliberation, They ought | 
to have the subject adequately explained; | 


and his view was, that if not done before, 


at any rate it ought to have been done. 
while the Speaker was in the chair. The 
effect of the present motion was, to pledge | 


the House to an alteration of the Bank 
acts, without knowing that there was any 
necessity for alteration. 


mode of proceeding which he proposed, 
he would not persevere in it. 
Mr. Cclcrafi said, the noble lord was 


right iu his objection to the course taken; | 


butit would nat have the effect of preclud- 
Ing Objeciions to the plan. For one, he 


protested now against any alteration of the 
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However, as the | 
feeling of the House was against the | 
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said acts, unless where ministers proved such 
alteration to be indispensably necessary. 

The Speaker having left the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose. If, he said, he did not feel that he 
was acting in the discharge of a great 
public trust, however unworthily or un- 
fortunately imposed on him, he should 
| be appalled at the magnitude and import- 
' ance, if not at the difficulty, of the subject 
on which he had now to address the 
House. He was well aware that much 
criticism would be applicd, that many 
objections would be brought against him, 
both on the principle and the details of 
the measure which it would be his busi- 
ness to submit. He was well aware, 
that, notwithstanding the impression on 
his own mind was clear as to the real 
causes, and the proper remedy for the 
evils which had lately visited the country, 
he was likely to meet with no light hos- 
tility to his propositions. He perfectly 
understood the feelings which actuated 
| the minds of some individuals on the agi- 
| tation of topics of this nature ; and to any 
| observations which might flow from him 
in the course of this discussion, he was 
prepared to meet no small degree of mis- 
understanding, as to the principles and 
grounds on which he proposed to rest the 
projected measures. One source of re- 
liance at least he found in himself: he 
came to this deliberation with a good con- 
science; and he hoped he might venture 
to ask the House for their gravest atten- 
tion. He invoked their patience more 
particularly, because he felt a fear within 
himself, that he ceuld not contrive to 
compress within those limits which the 
House usually expected its members to 
observe, the varicus parts of so intricate 
and interesting a subject. He entreated 
the indulgence of the House, therefore, 
to the extent of a patient hearing; not 
deprecating any hostile observations, in 
whatever spirit pronounced; but only 
_ asserting his claim to that forbearance and 
attention which the subject demanded, 
and without the exercise of which, it 
would be utterly impossible for him to 
discharge the duty which he owed to the 
government, to the House, and to the 
country. 

Before he stated in detail the views of 
the government, or gave any exposition 
of the facts connected with the case, or 
' the grounds of the measures which he had 
to propose, and which, according to the 
conviction of ministers, the best interests 
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of the people and the safety of the country 
required, he trusted he should be allowed 
to make a few observations, which he 
would not have made but for something 
which had fallen from various quarters, 
and which seemed to justify him in doing 
so. He was aware that one objection of 
a very general kind awaited him ; namely, 
that it would have been more prudent and 
more advisable in all respects, if govern- 
ment had gltogether abstained from 
making any decided allusions to the 
causes of the late general distress. He 
wished those who were of that sentiment 
would do him the favour to reflect on the 
situation in which ministers were placed, 
and to reflect, not only on their situation 
asto the present question, but alss—which 
was a consideration of a thousand times 
more importance—on the situation in 
which the country was placed. If they 
had not taken this course, it would yet 
have been impossible for them to have re- 
frained from some other mode of in- 
terference. If they had abstained, and had 
held themselves aloof, would they have 
been sure of silence in other parts of the 
House? Would many gentlemen, whom 
he now saw before him, have been silent ? 
Would the public have been silent? 
Would ministers not have been loudly 
called upon to state explicitly, and dis- 
tinctly, whether, considering the situation 
of the country, they meant to propose any 
new measures, and what those measures 
were? Good God, what answer could 
they give to these calls? Could they say 
that they would give no answer—that they 
would be silent? If they had adopted that 
course, they would have occasioned evils 
of much greater magnitude than any that 
could arise from the most complete pub- 
licity; they would have aggravated the 
feelings of public diificulty and distress, in 
a degree of which he did not wish to incur 
the responsibility. Whether their mea- 
sures were right or wrong, it would be for 
parliament and the country to judge; but 
altogether silent respecting them, they 
could not have been. On that score they 
were entirely free from blame, and the 
objection, he conceived, was utterly un- 
founded. 

In order that the House and the 
country might be able to form a proper 
judgment ; first, whether any thing should 
be done to prevent the recurrence of 
those evils which had been viewed by all 
with such apprehension, and which had 
been, in fact, attended with incalculable 
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misery and distress; and, secondly, whether 
the measures which his majesty’s governs 
ment had determined to bring under their 
consideration, were the most fitting and 
proper to produce the desired effect, it 
was, in his opinion, a matter of essential 
necessity that they should satisfy their 
minds as to the immediate causes of that 
particular evil to which they were about 
to apply aremedy, Begause, if they did 
not set out with a clear understanding of 
the case in all its bearings—-if they did 
not thoroughly understand the disease to 
which they were about to administer a 
cure—they would legislate in the dark 
—they would aggravate the distress, and 
create still greater mischiefs than any 
they had yet experienced, by fallaciously 
leading both themselves and others to the 
belief, that they were applying infallible 
remedies. Infallible, in his belief, they 
could not be: for no man, he hoped, would 
suppose he could flatter himself with 
any idea of applying any thoroughly 
effectual remedy to all the fluctuations of 
trade ; the rise and fall of prices; or the 
ebb and flow of public and private con- 
fidence. It was manifest that in all 
societies, constituted like ours—in al] 
great commercial countries, where activity, 
enterprise, and speculation, formed as it 
were the very elements of existence, 
there must be great and sudden changes 
—periods of long-continued prosperity, 
and seasons of temporary and trying ad- 
versity. All history produced instances 
of these extraordinary fluctuations in every 
country, which had applied itself to com- 
mercial pursuits. He could well under- 
stand how the argument arising out of that 
proposition could be turned against him, 
and how the very knowledge of the con- 
tinual recurrence and universality of the 
evil should leave it to work out its own 
cure. What legislative measure, he knew 
it might be asked, could remedy that which 
seemed to be a natural consequence of situa: 
tion; or why proceed upon the mistaken 
assumption, that you could check that 
which seemed to arise out of the nature 
of things? There did seem an incon- 
sistency in this; but he thought he could 
reconcile it to that idea of our commercial 
situation which he wished to impress 
upon the House. In all countries, where 
refinement and civilization had made an 

progress, credit, as their necessary attend 
ant, had introduced a currency, in some 
cases, decidedly or theoretically metallic, 
in others partly metallic and partly paper. 
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Take the first of these—a country, where 
the currency or circulating medium was 
either decidedly or theoretically metallic. 
In that country, he thought there could 
be no question that great fluctuations 
might take place from various causes, not 
difficult to be explained, both in trade 
and in prices. Suppose, that after many 
years of uninterrupted prosperity in agri- 
culture, during which the prices of pro- 
duce remained almost permanent, there 
should come, as they had seen in their 
own country, a succession of unfavourable 
seasons—and supposing still further, that 
the supply which might naturally be ex- 
pected from other countries to fill up the 
deficiency, either by the state of the laws 
at the time affecting their intercourse, or 
by some peculiar circumstances in their 
own situation, could not be afforded. 
Would it not be allowed, that the prices 
of agricultural produce might, by a grade 
almost imperceptible, when they had once 
acquired this tendency to rise, reach a 
much higher remunerating return, than the 
farmer had been accustomed to receive ? 
Might not, then, this increased benefit to 
be derived from the culture of the scil 
very probably tempt the application of 
new capital to the culture of a species of 
soil, which the price of agricultural pro- 
duce would not have enabled the grower 
of corn to till before? This, he believed, 
would be allowed to be a very probable 
consequence of the increased demand: 
but, that very demand carried the matter 
still further. As the price of the produce 
of inferior lands must always regulate the 
price of that obtained from a superior soil, 
the holders of these better grounds were, 
from the increased demand, and greater 
remunerating price, tempted to extend 
their speculations, to increase their stock, 
to force their culture ; and, as the specu- 
Jations and extended operations of one 
class almost necessarily affected all other 
classes, by consuming an increased quan- 
tity of the produce of those classes, and 
a consequent drawing an addition of capital 
to forward their labours, it followed that 
the original speculation of the holder of 
land may have given a stimulus to, and 
have been the eause of, the speculations 
of all others, and have had a natural ten- 
dency to produce the speculation and over 
speculation which may ultimately prove 
the cause of great disasters. For although 
this unnatural state of things may continue 
for a space of time, the course of years 
brings round again the same series of fa- 
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vourable seasons, as they before had un. 
favourable, and then comes the termina- 
tion of over-speculation. They knew— 
indeed sad experience could tell then— 
the enormous difference between the pro. 
fits of agricultural produce at one time, 
and at another not very remote from the 
first. The effect of that difference of 
profit goes to throw those lands out of 
cultivation, which have been tilled in the 
time of high prices ; and to render unavail- 
ing all the lavish expenditure which had 
been encouraged by the expectation of 
additional remuneration. The agricultur- 
ists were thrown back; those who had ex- 
pended capital on all other speculations 
dependent upon them (and few were not 
in some degree dependent upon them) 
were thrown back along with them, and 
that fluctuation which had proved so ruin- 
ous became the inevitable consequence. 

But, if these fluctuations were certainly 
incidental to a country whose circulation 
was exclusively metallic, they were still 
more likely to occur in a country like this, 
where the circulation was partly metallic 
and partly composed of paper convertible 
into metallic money. There was a facility 
given both to the borrower and the lender; 
the inevitable tendency of which was a 
quicker rise of prices; and, upon any re- 
verse, to a more precipitate downfall. 
He repeated, that in a country so situated 
—and such was exactly the case of this 
country—whatever the legislature might 
do, it must still leave it exposed to the 
chances of these fluctuations. Nothing 
within even the omnipotence of parliament 
could prevent such fiuctuations; its utmost 
efforts could only tend to moderate their 
effects. But, if that was the nature of the 
evil—for an evil in its results he must call 
it—if the evil was of such serious magni- 
tude, it appeared very likely to be greatly 
aggravated, although not caused —he 
begged they would recollect the distinc. 
tion; it would be aggravated in a high de- 
gree by the state of the circulating medium. 
For it appeared from all they had learned 
by experience, that when the circulation 
of a paper money was not confined to 
notes of a larger species than one or two 
pounds, the distress, whenever it did take 
place, was increased by the existence of 
that species of circulating medium, more 
than by any other, and the insecurity of 
those from whom it issued. 

Gentlemen had said—and he believed 
those who knew a great deal about coun- 
try banks, some of them, indeed, if he was 
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not mistaken, connected with such estab- 
lishments—that they did not care a far- 
thing for the power to issue one and two 
pound notes—that they were not of the 
slightest importance to them; and one 
hon. gentleman (Mr. H. Gurney) had 
even protested, that he was anxious to get 
rid of them—that he wished with all his 
heart there were no such things in circu- 
lation—that they were a positive nuisance 
—but that if the power to issue them was 
vested in every petty firm which might 
think proper to take upon itself the name 
of a Saal, establishments of credit and 
respectability were obliged to send them 
forth, from the competition which was 
necessary for their protection. If, then, 
they were neither a source of profit, nor 
an object of necessity ; and if they had a 
direct tendency to increase the circulating 
medium beyond the point it would be 
likely to reach without them, by the mode 
in which they operated upon the currency, 
affecting the exchanges, and rendering the 
Bank of England, and the country banks 
themselves, unable to meet their payments 
upon any sudden demand, or any extra- 
ordinary alarm, he thought they were still 
further to be deprecated, as directly con- 
troverting the tenor of the act of 1819; 
an act which no man could deny was 
passed, if ever any act in that House was, 
with the unanimous approbation of all the 
parties of which it was composed—an act 
which had been solemnly resolved upon, 
as the only measure which could enable 
the country to meet any future danger, 
by placing the circulating medium upon 
a permanent and stable footing. That 
those notes did counteract the tendency 
of that act was not to be disputed; still 
less was it to be insinuated by any man, 
that that act was not the result of the de- 
liberate conviction of almost every indi- 
vidual of every party in that House. And 
if so, where was the new principle—where 
was the innovation—where was the de- 
parture from former practice—where was 
the new and untried theory which some 
gentlemen had accused ministers of wish- 
ing to press upon the House? Was it 
not merely carrying into more rapid prac- 
tice the very system under which the 
country had flourished for ages? If they 
were to be met in that manner—if they 
were to be accused of new theories or 
visionary attempts—he would say, that it 
was the hon. gentlemen opposed to them 
who were the theorists. They were the 
speculative men who were opposed to that 
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system, which, he declared to God, he 

considered of such absolute necessity for 

the well-being of the country, that he 

could not contemplate any derangement 

of it without the plea of the most over- 

powering necessity—a plea which should 

even then be received with the greatest 

caution. Let the House look how the 

state of things, in a country like this, and 

in such circumstances as they had lately 

witnessed, might be affected by the issue 
of these one pound notes from provincial 
banking establishments. Who, in the first 
place, were the persons among whom these 
notes were generally circulated? Why, 
the poorer classes of the community— 
those to whom the possession of a one 
pound note was comparative wealth. And 
when, from the scanty earnings of hard 
labour and persevering economy, they 
had amassed three or four pounds in that 
kind of money, in what could they lay by 
these savings of industry but in country 
bank notes? They had been told, and 
told truly, that the only circulating medium 
of whole districts were composed of these 
notes. In them, therefore, must the poor 
man trust for the relief against the evil 
hour—in them must he deposit his hopes. 
He must take paper; and what was the 
consequence? When, from over-specu- 
lation, or over-issues, or any other causes, 
an alarm or panic arose, who was the per- 
son first to press forward and secure his 
property? Why, the poor man. He hears 
of distrust—he hears of failures: and, was 
it not natural that he who had invested 
his little all—to him of an importance of 
which it would not be easy to form a con- 
ception—should be the first to press for- 
ward for the payment of his demands— 
the first to guard against consequences 
which would to him be absolute ruin. 
That very anxiety on the part of the poor 
man necessarily commenced a run on the 
banker. Example was contagious. Then 
came the holder of the five or ten pound 
notes. He says to himself, ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of this? there must be something 
wrong here; there must be something 
rotten; 1 must take care of myself while 
I may.” He follows the torrent; he in- 
creases the difficulty ; he adds to the dis- 
trust; and thus they might trace the pro- 
gress of a great portion of the late dis- 
astrous events. The man who did not 
entertain the least doubt of the solidity of 
his banker—who was not agitated by the 
busy speculations of the day, became in- 
fluenced by the contagion of example ; 
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and, though his superior information and 
more extended knowledge might prevent 
him from being the first to feel the dis- 
trust of credit, yet in the end he became 
unable to resist the temptation of grasping 
at that which further forbearance might 
endanger. 

It did appear, therefore, that the power 
of issuing these notes was one great 
source of the insecurity of country bank- 
ers. Men placed in suclr situations, and 
liable to such influences, could not be said 
to hold their credit upon such permanent 
foundations as those who were not sub- 
jected to them. ‘The absence of such a 
description of paper would add to their 
solidity ; and though it might, in a slight 
degree, diminish their profits, it would 
save them from the consequences of such 
evils as they at present deplored. For it 
was not even in such relations, extensive 
as they might be, that the evil terminated 
—it was felt, in its re-action, by men of 
whose wealth and resources it was impos- 
sible to doubt—by men who fancied them- 
selves beyond the reach of any thingshort of 
a total convulsion of society. They, it was 
true, were not immediately dependant upon 
the effect of the issue of small notes; 
they were only to be affected by securities 
of a different description ; but every man 


‘must know—indeed, it had been before 


every man’s eyes—that the exposure of 
the small banks to chances such as he had 
described, eventually endangered the ex- 
istence of banking establishments, who 
fancied themselves placed beyond the 
reach of the utmost violence of the storm, 
from whatever quarter it might be directed. 
He repeated, that the security of these, 
the security of all, required some remedy 
to be applied to the present circulation of 
one se two pound notes. 

Was he, then, proposing any thing new? 
Would any man say, that the restriction 
of the paper issue was not necessary to 
the support of public credit? that it was 
not necessary to the welfare of our com- 
merce, the prosperity of our manu- 
facturers, the security of our speculations? 
Quite the contrary. Every man had con- 
fessed its propriety. What was the 
general law of the land? He knew quite 
well that sixty or seventy years ago the 
law of the land prohibited altogether the 
issue of these small notes. Not long 
after the reformation of the currency, 
which took place, he believed, in the year 
1773, an act was passed to restrain the 
issue Of notes under 20s. nominal value. 
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This took place in the year 1775. In 
the year 1777, the legislature, not satisfied 
with what it had done two years before, 
and still asserting the public detriment 
which had arisen from the circulation of 
these small notes, always complaining of 
it as an evil, prohibited the issue of any 
bank-notes under 5/.; and this proposition 
was justified upon the ground, that the 
prevailing practice of issuing these notes 
tended to much inconvenience and ems 
barrassment, and was not necessary for 
conducting the commercial concerns of 
the country. The act of 1777 was, hows 
ever, temporary in its duration; but the 
same feeling of its necessity continuing, 
it was prolonged from time to time, until, 
in the year 1787, it was made perpetual. 
This constant feeling of the legislature 
was at least a pretty good proof, that 
those who had preceded them in conducts 
ting the affairs of the country, though 
called by some the wisest of their genera- 
tion, and by others regarded as imbecile 
and absurd, were yet consistent in their 
notion, that the suppression of these small 
notes was essential for securing a useful 
circulating medium for the country. 
When the Bank Restriction act of 1797 
was passed, it was then quite clear, that 
unless the prohibition was withdrawn from 
the circulation of the smaller notes, the 
country would be altogether deprived of 
the means of carrying on its business. It 
was however clearly intended, that the 
suspension of the old law, which sup- 
pressed the small notes, should be always 
commensurate with the duration of the 
Bank Restriction act; andin the year 1819, 
when the Bank Restriction act was under 
discussion, were not then the strongest 
opinions pronounced, were not the united 
declarations of the parliament and of 
the whole country proclaimed, that as 
soon as possible cash payments should 
be restored on the ancient basis? They 
would also bear in mind, that the com- 
mittee which had last sat upon the sub- 
ject, composed as it was of men of dif- 
ferent political opinions, entertaining 
adverse notions also upon the principles 
on which the currency ought to be 
governed—they would bear in mind, that 
in the very report, framed by men such as 
he had described, not one word could be 
shown, nor in the evidence on which it 
was founded, could a syllable be found, 
to establish the enunciation of an opinion, 
that the circulation of these small notes 
was a thing so necessary as it was now 
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asserted to be, for the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, for its commerce, 
or essential in any way for its real transac- 
tions. Not one word had escaped that 
committee to sanction the opinion, that 
the suspension of the old law ought to be 
made perpetual. He could not, therefore, 
have dreamt, that any gentleman would 
have taken the ground of opposition which 
was taken by some, to his proposition. It 
came upon him quite new and unexpected. 
When his right hon. friend (Mr. Pec!) 
had brought in his bill, than which there 
never was a more important measure 
under discussion, or one which had been 
more ably considered in all its details— 
even then the parliament, in making pro- 
visions for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments two years afterwards, namely, in 
1825, never dreamt of the possibility of 
allowing the circulation of these notes for 
aseries of years after the Bank were al- 
lowed, or compelled, to pay their notes in 
cash. With respect to the subsequent 
act of parliament, in 1822, which allowed 
the circulation of this class of small notes, 
he now confessed, as he had indeed ad- 
mitted the other night, that he had always 
felt regret, and still did regret, at the step 
taken on that occasion by parliament, 
which had the effect of circulating these 
small notes for a greater length of time. 
But, notwithstanding that act, he would 
repeat that it was always understood in 
the different communications that had 
taken place between the government and 
thecountry bankers, and more particularly 
in those which had occurred on the sub- 
ject of their making deposits, that though 
they the bankers objected throughout 
most positively, and in the strongest man- 
ner, to the deposit of stock, they dwelt 
with comparative indifference upon the 
value to themselves of the issue of these 
one and two pound notes. In fact, the 
great scope of their objection was to the 
plan of their being compelled to make the 
deposit to which he alluded, but absolutely 
nothing of stress was laid upon the privi- 
lege of the issue of small notes. So far 
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templated was, torevertearlierthanthe year 
1835 to the system which was sanctioned 
and enacted in the year 1819, as the future 
basis on which the currency was to rest. 
Those, then, who were prepared to argue, 
that the circulation of these small notes 
was essential to the country, as the hon. 
member for Cricklade (Mr. Gordon) had 
done, and that the rents of the landed 
proprietors could not be paid without 
them, were driven to this position—if 
their arguments were right, they were 
bound not to stop with opposing his pro- 
position, but to call for an eternal con- 
tinuance of the circulation of these small 
notes. Then who would be the parties 
calling for a change? Not, as he had 
said before, the government, but those 
who, contrary to the repeatedly estab- 
lished principle, demanded a perpetual 
duration of a different sort of currency. 
He confessed he was quite astonished at 
what had fallen from his hon. friend, when 
he talked of the connexion between rents 
and these notes: he wondered what new 
light had broken in upon him: he was 
quite surprised to learn whence the flash 
came, for no ray to form it had sparkled 
in any of their previous discussions. His 
firm belief was, that, so far from the con- 
tinuance of this species of circulation as- 
sisting in the maintenance of the country 
gentleman’s rent-roll, it would bring ruin 
upon it if unfortunately it was per- 
petuated. 

It was very possible, however, that the 
argument to which he alluded might not 
be pushed to its‘extremity by all the gen- 
tlemen who were opposed to his plan, but 
that other opponents would be found, 
who would say, ** You ought not to press 
this plan of yours, on account of the great 
difficulty that must attend its execution — 
on account of the manner in which it 
must practically cramp your circulation, 
lower the price of produce, and produce 
embarrassments, which must affect your 
agriculture, and your commerce, and 
paralyze the industry of the people.” 
Now, he would reply, that these appre-= 


as they were concerned, then, they could | hensions, alarming as they sounded, were, 
not now turn round and affect to set a nevertheless, of the most visionary kind. 
prominent value upon that which they Indeed, the experience which could be 
had, on all former occasiuns, treated so , quoted against it was decisive of the ar 


lightly. 

As the law now stood, these notes 
might be issued till the year 1883. Was 
he proposing any new principle in his mode 
of dealing with the last act of parliament? 
He must deny that he was; for all he con- 

VOL. XIV. 


gument; for in the year 1819, it became 
indispensably necessary for the Bank of 
England to take immediate measures to 
meet the operation of the then approach- 
ing law, which provided, within a short 
— for the payment of their notes in 
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eash on demand. The only obvious 
mode which they could take was, as specd- 


-ily as possible, to contract their issues, 


so as to bring the foreign exchanges, 
which were running against this country, 
round to a more favourable point, thus to 
lower the price of goid, and then to bring 
it into the market, and keep it there. 
He would state how the measures of the 
Bank were brought into action, It ap- 
peared that since the year 1819, there 
was coined at the Mint a sum not less 
than 25,236,000 sovereigns, and he would 
give the periods when this coinage took 
place; from which it would be seen, that 
a very large proportion of it was in the 
three years that immediately succeeded 
the passing of the act of 1819, which 
compelled the Bank to take necessary 
steps to resume cash payments. In the 
year 1820, there was coined at the Mint, 
949,516; in 1821, 9,520,758; in 1822, 
5,356,787. So that in three years, the 
Bank had succeeded, in the first place, 
in righting the foreign exchanges, in 
the next, in reducing the price of gold, 
and in the third year, in having coined 
fifteen millions of sovereigns. This was 
the process which was conducted by the 
Bank. He did not mean to say that it was 
throughout unattended with distress. In 
the year 1819, considerable distress cer- 
tainly prevailed, and also in 1820; again in 
1821; but still, upon turning to the prices 
of commodities, which indicated more 
activity in trade, and greater capacity in 
the people to purchase, they would find 
that, in 1822, notwithstanding this mighty 
operation respecting the currency, things 
had greatly mended ; and this was appa- 
rent, while the paper of the country banks 
and of the Bank of England had become 
greatly diminished—the latter necessarily, 
for otherwise they could not have carried 
their contemplated measures into effect. 
This diminution was apparent from the 
following returns of the Bank circulation 
within the period he had mentioned. In 
the year 1820, the Bank paper circulation 
was 23,875,000/.; in 1821, 21,759,000/. ; 
and in 1822, 18,000,000/., when the pres- 
sure was less than in the two preceding 
years, notwithstanding this reduction of 
the circulating medium. No doubt the 
paper withdrawn by the Bank was, in 
some degree, supplied by the gold, for 
which it had been exchanged ; but after 
that substitution, did things fall down, 
and was every man looking at his neigh- 
bour and asking, ** What is your con- 


dition, how long can you bear up against 
this depression? How long can I myself 
endure its operation??? No such want 
of confidence prevailed—no such interro. 
gatories were interchanged. On the con. 
trary, every thing went on smoothly and 
advantageously—a clear proof, in his 
mind, that the formidable danger appre. 
hended by some, from the substitution of 
gold for the one and two pound notes, 
was most exaggerated, and that by far 
too much importance was attached to the 
operation of that process. 

Still it might be said, that however 
practical might be the convertibility of 
this paper circulation into specie, it was 
an operation of such magnitude, as could 
not be carried into effect, without a great 
pressure upon the existing interests and 
demands of the country. Now, to a cer. 
tain degree he was quite ready to admit 
that these apprehensions were not ground. 
less. Some interests must always suffer 
in these important arrangements ; but to 
estimate the nature of the operation, they 
must look a little at the actual state of 
the gold at present in circulation; and 
how far they were in a condition to sub 
stitute the necessary quantity of gold for 
the country Bank paper to be withdrawn, 
In making this calculation, they must al- 
ways consider, that the present case was 
not like that of 1819, in which the basis 
of the metallic circulation had to be laid, 
And that consideration naturally sug- 
gested the lesser difficulty which must at- 
tend the enlargement of a basis already 
formed, as compared with the work of its 
original formation. It was one thing to 
lay the foundation, and another to raise 
a superstructure upon a_ basis already 
formed. The quantity of gold in the 
country could not be less than 
17,000,000/. upon any reasonable calcu- 
lation. The gold coined at the Mint 
amounted, in the manner he had men- 
tioned, to 25,236,000/. There had been, 
within the same period, exported of Bri- 
tish gold, 7,269,000/.: what part of that 
sum consisted of coin it was difficult to 
say, as no returns of that nature were 
presented at the Customs. However, it 
was a notorious fact, that within the last 
half year the foreign exchanges had be- 
come favourable, and a proportion of the 
gold so exported, not in ingots, but in 
the real gold coin of the realm, had come 
back to the amount of 1,000,000/, sterling: 
so that, subtracting this 1,000,000/. so 
returned from the 7,000,0001. exported, 
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the total loss upon the export of gold 
might be taken at 6,000,000/. Deduct 
this fromthe 25,000,000/. and 19,000,000/. 
would remain for the uses of the country. 
But, as it was possible, that some coin, of 
which no accurate returns could be made, 
must have gone abroad in the pockets of 
individuals, and also in the payments of 
specie in carrying on a trade which he 
and his right hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Huskisson) were so anxious to put down, 
if he estimated these at 2,000,0002., it 
would still leave no Jess than 17,000,000/. 
of gold available for the country at the 
present moment. The exchanges were 
now so favourable as to prevent any of 
this stock in specie from going out; and 
it was, in point of fact, profitable to im- 
port gold into England. 

Taking this general estimate into view, 
the committee would see, that they had a 
pretty large basis to superinduce their 
more enlarged structure upon. They had 
a solid ground to work on; and if they 
then turned to the state of their paper 
currency, they would see with tolerable 
accuracy, the nature of what they would 
be required to perform, What, then, 
had they to look to as far as related to 
their paper currency, and contemplating 
the amount of gold, which, in the course 
of three years (the time to which he 
meant to restrict the circulation of the one 
and two pound notes), it might be neces- 
sary to employ to fill up the vacuum which 
must arise from the withdrawal of the 
small Bank notes from the national circu- 
lation. There was some difficulty in as- 
certaining with any positive accuracy the 
amount of country bank paper now in 
circulation, but they could approximate 
to a conjecture or estimate on which they 
could safely act. And here he spoke not 
of the general aggregate paper circulation 
of the country, but merely of that of the 
notes of smaller denomination. Estimat- 
ing, then, from the Stamp-office the number 
of these notes which werestamped from the 
years 1820 to 1825 inclusive, and this while 
the Bank of England was withdrawing its 
small paper currency, he found that in 
January, 1821, theamount was 1,683,000/. 
in January, 1822, 2,214,000/.; in Jan- 
uary, 1823, 1,888,000/. ; in January, 1824, 
1,969,000/. ; in January,1825,2,501,000/. ; 
and up to the 5th of January, 1826, 
3,172,000/. He believed that if they es- 
timated the amount of the country bank 
paper in circulation by trebling the amount 
stamped in one year, they would greatly 
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overrate it. The fairest way, as it seemed 

to him, would be, to take the average 

amount stamped in any three years, 

and calculate the circulation at treble 

that amount. Taking, then, the amount 

of three years, he would call the average 

2,300,000/., or estimate the small note 

circulation for 1825 at six millions; but, 

although he was willing to admit that that 

might have been the amount of the small 
note currency during the greater portion 

of that year, there could at the present 
moment be no doubt that the amount had 
been recently considerably reduced, par- 
ticularly from the events which had oc- 
curred during the latter half of the year, 
beginning indeed soearly aslast July, when, 
owing to the interposition of some difli- 
culty by a Bristol banker, in the payment 
of a one pound note in specie, a consider= 
able sensation of uneasiness on one side 
was created, and of caution on the other 
—he meant that prudential caution, 
on the part of solid and solvent bank- 
ers, who foresaw, that in such a state 
of things, it was desirable to control their 
issues judiciously, and who evinced an un- 
willingness to go beyond the amount 
which a provident view of their affairs 
would warrant, and in fact, made silent 
arrangements for the gradually withdraw- 
ing the small notes which they had issued. 
When great apprehension became after- 
wards more general, though not in con- 
templation of any intention of the govern- 
ment to alter the law, but because these 
notes were found to have been issued by 
country bankers to a greater amount than 
they ought to have been, the consequence 
was a re-action, before which some bank- 
ers failed, and the convulsion of public 
credit in its turn affected the confidence 
of the solid and solvent bankers. These 
latter bankers, therefore, immediately con- 
trolled, as well as they could, their issues. 
Referring again to what had taken place 
in the committee of 1819, they should 
remember, that the solvent bankers were 
in the habit of cautiously guarding their 
issues of 12. and 2/. notes; for it appeared, 
that they were in the practice of having 
a great number of the newly stamped 
ones by them, and not putting them into 
circulation, until the old ones were called 
in, for which they were to be. substituted. 
Supposing that in 1825, 6,000,000/. was 
the total amount of these notes in circula- 
tion, the number now must be greatly less, 
and could not be estimated at much more 
than 4,000,000/. 
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In this view, the utmost effect of the , England, some of them adopted on their 
operation of his proposition in the course | ewn account, and for which they were 
of the next three years, would be to sup~ alone responsible and others with the 
ply that vacuum with gold to an equal | direct concurrence, and in furtherance of 
amount, Now, if he was at all right in| the ebject, of government. In looking at 
supposing — what nobody could, he | the Bank circulation, as it appeared from 
thougit, question—that in the years 1824 | papers which had been just laid on the 
and 1825 a greater abundance of this table, the average amount of Bank of 
paper was in circulation than was consist- | England notes in circulation in 1823 was 
ent with the stability of the currency, it | 19,i37,492/. The country banks, in the 
of course followed, that the years 1822‘ same year, maintained much the same 
and 1823 were much safer times; the circulation as they did in the preceding 
quantity not then being at so high a rate. | one. In the year 1824, the Bank of Eng. 
He conceived, therefore, that al! the: land circulation was 20,616.010/.; but in 
notions which prevailed of the difficulties | 1825, it fell to 19,751,015/. The con- 
and obstacles that must, it was said, at-/| siderable increase which was apparent in 
tend the filling up of this paper vacuum, | 1824, was partly charged as creating 
would be found in the end visionary and the difficulties which it was asserted be- 
groundless. Surely, they were not to be | longed to an over issue of paper, and the 
terrified by the conjecture of dangers, | turning of the exchanges against this 
when they hada great public object of country ; for the bank circulation and the 
admitted benefit to pursue. Were they; country circulation were assumed as 
to startle at the mere sound of difficulties ? | having a concurrent operation, Now, it 
Were they afraid to look their situation by no means followed, that the paper is- 
intheface? Were they so pusillanimous, | sue by the Bank had, as was supposed, 
because their path might have difficulties, | that effect on the foreign exchanges which 
to refrain from treading in it, and to leave , wasattributed to it, for that year; because, 
things as they were, blinking the whole | it would be found, on a reference to facts, 
danger, for fear of meeting those appre- |that there was an impossibility of as 
hensions which wavering minds might | suming any direct relationship between 
suggest? Instead of doing so, he im-;the amount of Bank of England notes in 
plored the House to brave this imaginary | circulation, and those of the country 
danger; and as they must take sound / banks; for, singularly enough for such 
principles for their rule of action, to take | calculation, it frequently happened when 
them in a time of peace, when sound prin- | the former were great, the latter bore no 
ciples were, if they were worth a farthing, | relative proportion in magnitude, and vice 
proper to be acted upon; and not post- | versa; and what was supposed to be an 
pone their trial till a less favourable existing connexion between them was er- 
moment, when dangers might thicken | roneous. 


upon them, and when success was less 
attainable, 

Something had been said, in the course 
of these discussions, with respect to other 
causes which had contributed to that ex- 
cess of paper circulation in the years 1824 
and 1825, to the circumstances which had 
carried off a portion of the gold previously 
imported, and to other matters, the ten- 
dency of which was said to aggravate the 
pressure of the times. It was further 
said, that the panic was not at an end, 
and that it must still be the lot of the 
country to bear up against great diffi- 
culties, He would not deny the existence 
of those difficulties, though he could not 
think them of that permanent character 
that others did. He knew that there 
were other causes alluded to, besides the 
excess of paper currency, arising out of 
various measures adepted by the Bank of 


But, it was supposed, that assuming 
this increase to have taken place, it was 
owing to the arrangements between the 
Bank and the government. So far as re- 
garded the arrangement for the advance 


on the haifspay and pension list, and the 


| payment of the 4 per cent dissentients, it 


might or it might not be true, that those 
arrangements had led to an increase of 
the Bank issues; and he now spoke of 
that circumstance, without reference to 
the Bank advance upon mortgages, which 
was about 1,200,000. Still, the arrange- 
ment alluded to between the Bank and 
the government could not, upon a fair 
comparison of all the circumstances, have 
raised the amount of Bank issues more 
than 200,000/. or 300,000/., comparing 
the years 1824 and 1825, and including 
the effect of the mortgage advance. So 
that the arrangement alluded to could not 
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in itself have caused that excessive issue 
of paper. In making these remarks, he 
beggeti not to be understood as having 
the slightest wish that the government 
should screen itself, by throwing any 
blame on the Bank which it ought to bear, 
or by skulking under any miserable shift- 
ing of responsibility from one side to the 
other; for if the government had done 
wrong, it ought to abide the consequen- 
ces. Nor would he stop now to enter 
into a laboured vindication of measures 
unconnected with the present question. 
Let the thing be examined; and, if its 
principles were found erroneous, let them 
profit by the example, and hereafter 
abandon the precedent. If he could but 
flatter himself that the government had 
acted rightly, then he could have no 
motive for wishing to retrace his steps. If, 
on the contrary, that his course had been 
erroneous, let them do what they pleased 
in adverting upon it, and make him the 
object of their censure. This was, after 
all, so insignificant a subject of inquiry as 
compared with the great object to which 
they ought at present to apply them- 
selves, that he would not weary the House 
by going into details which were so ir- 
relevant. If government had done the 
mischief complained of, let the parliament 
take care it should not be done again. It 
was the business of the legislature to pre- 
vent a repetition of error. 

He had gone into a greater length of 
discussion upon principles, than he had 
at first intended ; but he had been led into 
it from an understanding that it was upon 
these principles that the more serious 
ground in dispute would be taken. He 
would now proceed as shortly as he could 
to detail the plans by which the govern- 
ment proposed to effect the withdrawing 
of the small notes from circulation, and 
making the basis of the currency safer 
and more solid for the public. There 
were two modes by which this alteration 
could be carried into effect. The one 
was by at once declaring, that no small 
notes should be circulated after a given 
period. The other was by permitting 
those already in circulation to run their 
course, and allow no new ones to be 
issued ; at the same time assigning a posi- 
tive cessation to their currency. The 
first mode appeared undoubtedly liable to 
this great objection—that at the end of 
three years, (taking that as the time of 
cessation), the country would be left in a 
state extremely embarrassing and incon- 
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venient for the execution of the plan it- 
self. This must be obvious ; for if, during 
these three years, the country banks 
could accumulate their stamps at will, 
then there would be the same difficulty in 
carrying into effect the main object as 
was now interposed, and could again, 
ad infinitum, be urged against it. The 
most proper, the most effective, and at 
the same time not inconveniently expe- 
ditious mode, would be to adopt the plan 
already communicated ; which was, that 
no new small notes should be issued from 
the opening of the present session of par- 
liament, or any of those now in existence, 
be allowed to remain in circulation after 
the end of three years from that time. 
The resolution, therefore, which he had 
to submit to the House, and on which the 
bill that would be subsequently intro- 
duced would be founded, was, ‘* That it 
is the opinion of this committee, that all 
promissory notes payable to the bearer 
on demand, issued by licensed bankers in 
England, or by the Bank of England, for 
any sum less than 5/. bearing a date pre- 
vious to the 5th of February 1826, or 
which may have been stamped previously 
to that day, shall and may continue to be 
issued, re-issued, and circulated, until the 
5th of April 1829, and no longer.” 

The principle of this resolution would 
refer solely to England, and the measure 
founded upon it would contain a clause 
to that effect. As to the particular de- 
tails of this plan, he did not know that at 
present, he had any thing further to state. 
It was, however, important to inform the 
House what was intended with respect to 
the future application of this principle to 
other parts of the united kingdom. He 
had been asked the other evening by a 
noble lord (Archibald Hamilton), what 
measure he intended to propose with re« 
spect to Scotland, as to this extension of 
the banking system: and he had been 
asked a similar question as to Ireland. 
He had not gone into any detailed ex- 
planation on either point; because he 
thought the whole ought to be given at 
one and the same time. It was well known 
that the general law on the subject of 
banks was different in Scotland and Ire- 
land from what it was in England. In 
Scotland this difference existed since the 
year 1777. Before the year 1765, there 
existed no prohibition there as to notes 
under 5/., but in that year an act passed 
prohibiting the issue of notes under 20 
shillings. This continued in force till the 
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year 1785, when it was repealed, and the 
issue of notes under 20 shillings allowed, 
and no general restriction took place, as 
to the issue of notes of any description 
under 5/. In Ireland it was generally the 
same as to the circulation of small notes ; 
except in some parts of the north of that 
country, where there was a particular ob- 
jection to small notes, and where, being 
refused as payments for rent, their cir- 
culation was opposed, and gold was in 
more general use; but, in the other parts 
of that country, paper was the general 
circulating medium. In the year 1799, 
the Irish parliament adopted a principle 
the very opposite to that which was follow- 
ed by this country after the restriction of 
cash payments ; for an act was passed there 
prohibiting the issue of small notes, while 
they were allowed with us; and one effect 
of that act was, to keep gold in circulation 
there for a longer period than it remained 
with us. But, in the year 1804, an act 
was passed, assimilating the laws on the 
subject of paper issues in both countries, 
and they had since continued the same. 
It should be observed, that the whole 
system of banking in Scotland was quite 
different from that in England. In the 
first place, there was no restriction to the 
establishment of banks, as far as respected 
the number of partners. There were 
three chartered banking companies in that 
country, but none of them had any ex- 
clusive privilege : there were in them very 
many partners, each of whom was liable 
to the amount of his shares; but they 
age no exclusive privilege. In Ire- 
and, in the year 1822, an alteration took 
place in the Jaw respecting banks, as far 
as related to that part of the privileges of 
the Bank of Ireland which prevented the 
establishment of other banks with more 
than six partners, and banks of that de- 
scription were allowed to be established ; 
but at distances not less than fifty miles 
from Dublin. Now, supposing that an 
issue of small notes was not to be allowed 
as a permanent system, he could not see, 
in reference to such a system, the grounds 
why Scotland and Ireland should not be 
put on the same footing as England ; and 
though it might not be advisable to make 
such an alteration at the present moment, 
yet, as a prospective regulation intended 
to be permanent, he did not see why a 
difference should be allowed to remain 
between one part of the united kingdom 
and the other [hear, hear]—giving how- 
ever, a sufficient time, by naming a period 
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during which the change in the system 
might be effected. At the present mo- 
ment, the circulation of Scotland was ex. 
clusively paper, and in Ireland it was al. 
most entirely so ; and in neither had it its 
basis in a metallic currency: it would 
therefore be evident, that such a plan as 
that now before the committee could not 
be made applicable to either of those 
countries, at the present period. It wag 
not. his intention on this occasion to sub- 
mit any specific resolution on this part of 
the subject. He would, however, take 
an early occasion of calling the attention 
of the House to it; and then he would 
state in detail his reasons for any alter- 
ation. But he must confess, whenever 
the permanent system might be proposed, 
that he could see no grounds for having 
different parts of the kingdom placed on 
a different footing. 

He was not aware that he had any thing 
else to offer tothe committee on the general 
question, except a word as to what had 
fallen the other evening from the hon, 
member for Cricklade. That hon. mem- 
ber had said, that he could not consent to 
a restriction of the issue of one pound 
notes, because he felt convinced that it 
would have an effect extremely injurious 
to the landed interest ; and he had called 
upon the country gentlemen, in their own 
defence, to come forward as a body to 
defeat the plan. No doubt the hon. mem- 
ber stated correctly what were his own 
sentiments on this question ; but, with 
every respect for him, he must say, that 
he had not given the subject due consi- 
deration ; for he would contend, that if 
there was any class of persons in the 
country more interested than another in 
preventing the circulation of small notes, 
it was the country gentlemen. Now, he 
would ask any man who had lately had an 
opportunity of witnessing the scenes that 
had taken place in some of our small towns, 
where crowds were seen daily running to 
the country banks to procure an exchange 
of their one and two pound notes for gold, 
or Bank of England notes—he would ask 
any such man of property, what security 
he could have for the payment of his 
rents? And a great deal of this, panic 
was about the period of rent-day. He 
would ask him, what security he had, that 
his own tenants were not, to a considerable 
extent, the holders of such notes? What 
security he had, that they might not 
suffer, Or what security he had, that he 
could get any rent at all? It was onc of 
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the evils of the small note system, that an 


pound notes (and they were, for the greater 
part, of that class who were most likely 
to be affected with sudden panic, without 
ever considering whether it was well or ill 
founded) was calculated to excite fears 
respecting the security of the larger notes ; 
and thus it frequently happened, that a 
sudden run was made on banks for the | 
payment of their larger notes in gold, or | 
Bank of England paper, the security for 
which was otherwise as firm as that of the 
Bank of England. From such causes as 
this, many most respectable houses had 
been obliged to suspend their payments, 
with more than assets (though not at the 
moment available) to meet all demands 
on them. It was, he thought, and he said 
it with great respect for those who held 
the contrary opinion, almost absurd to 
suppose that the interests of the country 
gentlemen could be upheld by an unre- 
stricted issue of small notes, or that the 
restriction of such issues in the way he 
proposed, would be attended with effects 
injurious to those interests. The country 
gentlemen were, he thought, bound to 
support the present proposition, They 
would be running blind to their true in- 
terests in opposing a measure calculated 
to benefit themselves and every other class 
of the community. 

He would now beg to call the attention 
of the committee to the second part of 
this subject. He meant the propriety of 
limiting the exclusive privileges of the 
Bank of England, so far as to allow the 
establishment of private banks with more 
than six partners. He confessed, when 
this measure was first suggested as one 
which would considerably tend to the 
relief of the country, he did not expect 
any serious objection to it; as he did not 
see how the concession could act injuriously 
to the interests of the Bank. When the 
Bank of Ireland was, in 1822, requested 
to concede a part of its privileges, for the 
attainment of an object similar to that now 
proposed, it did not seem to be considered 
by that body, that the concession would 
be injurious. On the contrary, it was 
looked upon rather as a source of greater 
security to all parties. This was the 
general impression in that country ; and, 
indeed, so greatly did that feeling extend 
among the members connected with Ire- 
land, that when, in the last year, a bill was 
introduced forthe purpose of giving greater 
efficacy to the former measure, it had been 
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his endeavour to prevent gentlemen from 
carrying the principle further than was 
intended by the act of 1822. He was 
afraid, lest, seeing the advantage that had 
already arisen from the plan, speculation 
might be carried on by it, so far as to 
curtail the privileges of the Bank of Ire- 
land, more than had been contemplated 
and agreed upon, when the privilege was 
first conceded. It was clear, from what 
he had stated, that the concession on the 
part of the Bank of Ireland had been pro- 
ductive of considerable advantage; and 
he confessed he did not see why the same 
principle should not be extended to this 
country. In Scotland, the principle had 
been long in operation, and the effect 
there was, that the bank-failures were un- 
known. 

It might be said, that this plan would 
not prevent speculation to any great ex- 
tent, or be an effectual check to over-issues. 
He did not say it would ; but he contend~- 
ed, that the issues would be rendered more 
secure by a species of banking conformable 
to that in Scotland. He knew it was ob- 
jected, that the mere permission to have 
more partners than six in a bank would 
not necessarily cause more than that num- 
ber to associate as partners in one concern, 
for that though six partners were allowed, 
yet, in the great majority of banks, the 
number of partners did not exceed three 
or four. That might be true. He knew 
there was no magic in the number six. 
Six partners might be too many for some 
purposes, as it would be too few for others. 
All he contended for was, that there should 
be an opportunity, by an extension of 
partners, in cases where it was required, 
to give that security, the benefits of which 
had been so much felt in Scotland. He 
saw nothing in the number six, or in any 
other particular number. He merely wish- 
ed the power of extending the number, 
where such extension would be useful. 
He had already stated, that the effect of 
the extension of the Bank privilege, as 
to the number of partners to private banks, 
had been productive of great benefit. 
Since the passing of the act of 1822, the 
greater part of the banking business of 
that country had been carried on by banks 
of that description. In one establishment 
the number of partners was sixty or seventy, 
and in the provincial bank the number was 
even larger ; and it was admitted, that the 
business was conducted in a prudent and 
satisfactory manner, which gave confidence 
and security to those who had trusted 
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their deposits with them, and to those who 
had availed themselves of the notes they 
issued. 

He would now observe, that though he 
would move a resolution declaring the 
utility of such establishments in England, 
it was not his intention to propose a bill 
on the subject to that House. It was the 
intention of government, that a bill should 
be introduced for the purpose, but it was 
deemed advisable that it should originate 
in the other House. Of course, it would 
be for this House to reject or adopt it 
when it came down; but it was considered 
a matter of public convenience that it 
should originate as he had stated. He 


had been asked the other evening, whether, | 
| its remedy was delayed—to an evil which, 


if this measure should be adopted by the 
House, ministers had fixed any time when 
it might be carried into execution—that 
was, whether any period would be fixed, 
before which it would not be competent 
for any of the new partnerships to com- 
mence their issues of notes? And it was 
thrown out, that sufficient time should be 
given, for the purpose of allowing the 
present bankers to connect themselves 
together in new partnerships, or adopt 
other plans for their future regulation. 
He would now say, that he did not see 
any inconvenience which could arise to 
existing interests, from the immediate es- 
tablishment of the proposed banks; or 
from an immediate grant of permission to 
establish themselves. He could not per- 
ceive what any existing respectable bank 
of good credit, and conducting its business 
on a solid basis, could save to fear from 
an immediate permission for the establish- 
ment of the new banks, and therefore he 
should be reluctant to postpone their 
operation to any distant day. To him it 
appeared, that the apprehensions enter- 
tained on this ground were altogether 
without foundation, and on that ground 
it would not be thought advisable to pro- 
tract the new plan to any remote period. 
It would, however, be obvious, that in 
the nature of things, some considerable 
time must elapse before the plan could 
be put in practice. He therefore had no 
objection to fix the 5th of next July, as 
the period before which it should not be 
competent to any of the new companies 
to issue their notes. This he thought 
would be going as far as was necessary to 
the general security of the present estab- 
lishments, or to the practical management 
of those proposed. 

He was not aware that it was necessary 


| 


for him then to go into any further detail 
on the subject. If there was any part of 
his propositions in which he had not made 
himself clearly understood, he should be 
happy to answer any questions, or give 
any explanation in his power. Having 
given this detail of his plan, he must say, 
that if the House should refuse to enter. 
tain it, or, having entertained it, should 
negative its enactment as a legislative 
measure, it would be giving countenance 
to a serious evil, by leaving the country 
at all times exposed to those fluctuations 
in credit and confidence, the effects of 
which had, on a recent occasion, been pro- 
ductive of so much distress—to an evil 
which must become greater every day that 


unless parliament interfered, would give 
encouragement to speculations of the most 
dangerous kind. The system to which he 
now proposed a remedy had already given 
encouragement to many such speculations, 
and though a great portion of the recent 
speculations had arisen from causes over 
which parliament had no control, yet they 
were greatly aggravated by imprudent 
issues of notes from many private banks. 
Whatever might be the result of the pre- 
sent motion, he should feel satisfied that 
in proposing it he had done his duty fairly. 
The rejection of it he should consider as 
a step fraught with great danger to the 
country. Should the House reject this 
measure, he would not envy any man who 
might have to fill the situation which he 
had then the honour to hold, the respon- 
sibility that must attach to him, in endea- 
vouring to struggle against difficulties 
which must daily increzse on him, from 
the present system, in proportion as some 
efficient remedy was delayed. The only 
remedy which, in his view of the case, 
would meet the evil he had now explained 
to the House. It would be their duty not 
to blink the question—not to imagine, that 


by deferring any remedy, the evil would 


of itself pass away. They must meet it 
boldly, and if they did, they would show 
to the country that they possessed the 
means by which it might be remedied. 
By coming boldly to the discussion of 
that remedy, it would be seen that the 
difficulties of the plan which he had suge 
gested had been considerably overrated, 
and that the fears of the country bankers 
had been carried to an extravagant length. 
And when he mentioned the country 
bankers, let him not be misunderstood. 
He condemned the law under which they 
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acted, but he did not condemn them. It 
was to the system, and not to the men, 
that he alluded; and it was that system 
which he was anxious to alter. As to the 
individuals connected with the present 
private banks, he believed firmly that 
generally they were entitled to the highest 
praise for honour, integrity, and stability. 
It was the system under which they acted, 
that produced the evil; and he felt con- 
vinced, that the alteration in that law 
which he now submitted to the committee 
would not have the effect of shaking that 
confidence which the country was disposed 
to place in them. He would now move, 
« That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that all Promissory Notes payable 
to bearer on demand, issued by licensed 
Bankers in England, or by the Bank of 


England, for any sum less than 5/., bearing 
a date previous to the 5th of February 
1826, or which may have been stamped 
previously to that day, shall and may con- 
tinue to be issued, re-issued, and circulat- 
ed, until the 5th day of April 1529, and 
no longer.” 

Mr. Baring rose to address the com- 
mittee. He said he wished to preface 
the observations which it would be his 
duty to make, by requesting of the right 
hon. gentleman to state whether the re- 
solution which he had just read was the 
only one which he meant to submit to the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had no other resolution to pro- 
pose on that specific part of the question. 

Mr. Baring said, that if that was the 
case, the resolution before the committee 
did nothing at all. It went only to say, 
that all the small notes now in circula- 
tion should continue to circulate till 
the year 1829, and no longer; but it 
made no provision for any new notes 
which might be issued in the interim. 
There was no objection, he supposed, 
that the small notes now in existence 


should continue to circulate till 1829; 
but not a word was said about any | 
new notes that might be issued between 
this and that period. This, he thought, 
was a point on which the right hon. gen- 
tleman ought not to have omitted to touch. 
The right hon. gentleman had deprecated 
any observations as to the time when this 
matter was introduced by government. | 
He could not see why this should be so. | 
His majesty’s ministers, instead of ex- 
cusing themselves for the introduction of 
this measure now, were rather to be | 
VOL. XIV. 
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blamed for not having called parliament 
together sooner, for the purpose of de- 
vising some remedy. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed to expect some hostility 
to his measures from the opposition side 
of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to assure the hon. gentleman, that he did 
not allude to any opposition as that of 
party, but he deprecated such opposition 
as that which he had been led to expect 
from the remarks of one or two hon, 
members on a former evening. 

Mr. Baring observed, that opposition 
as a party, was at present that which the 
right hon. gentleman had no cause to 
apprehend. If there was any one thing 
on which the country might congratulate 
itself in the present period of difficulty, it 
was that of the absence of all party feeling 
from discussions of public affairs. ‘The pre« 
sent practice was very different from what 
they had seen on former occasions—on the 
treaty with France, the Irish question, 
and other subjects, where a strong oppo- 
sition was made from his side of the 
House to the measures of government ; 
but at no period of modern times was 
there less of party feeling evinced in the 
discussion of matters proposed by minis- 
ters; and he was certain that, if the right 
hon. gentleman was not at present con- 
vinced of that fact, he would be so before 
the conclusion of the present session. 
There might be some gentlemen in the 
House who were disposed to legislate 
for our present difficulties on the pure 
principles of political economy; some 
whose remedies would have reference to 
the protection of the agricultural interests; 
some who would look chiefly to the com- 
mercial,and othersto the banking, interests, 
but he did not believe that there were 
any who would offer a remedy for the 
evils under which we suffered, with a 
view to party purposes. The country 


"was at present in too enlightened a state 


to allow its distresses to be made a handle 
for party purposes. At the same time, 
it must be admitted, that if any party 
were disposed to make a stand as a party 
against ministers, they never had a better 
opportunity than the present moment 
offered. The right hon. gentleman and 
his colleagues had, by their recent pro- 
ceedings, and particularly by their corres- 
pondence with the Bank, laid themselves 


open to the most just censure, -as being 


ignorant, at this interesting crisis, of the 
real situation of the country. What man, 
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he would ask, could read the paper which 
had lately appeared, addressed by the 
right hon. gentleman and his noble col- 
league at the head of the Treasury, to 
the Bank of England, without being con- 
vinced, that if it were wished to oppose 
them as a party, there was a most import- 
ant ground on which to found an opposi- 
tion? That paper, he would venture to 
say, betrayed an ignorance of the real 
situation of the country, which could not 
be expected from any man who had paid 
common attention to the passing events 
of the last few months. Was it not most 
astonishing that any set of men, who had 
their eyes open to what was passing 
around them, much more those men 
who had the advantage for two or three 
months past, of almost daily interviews 
with the governor and deputy-governor 
of the Bank of England, should send 
into the world a paper in which they 
said, *‘ now that the distress has subsided, 
it is fit that some remedy should be ap- 

lied to prevent a recurrence of the evil ?” 
Why, did any man in the country, except 
the right hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues, believe that the distress had 
subsided? Did any man believe that 
the danger was over? He was sure that 
no man who really knew what was passing 
in the country could subscribe to such 
an opinion: and he was equally certain, 
that any remedy against the recurrence 
of the distress, founded upon the assump- 
tion, that that distress had passed away, 
would be altogether inoperative. The 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, and 
the remedy which he now proposed to 
the House, did absolutely nothing. The 
remedy was milk and water, and would 
tend rather to aggravate than relieve the 
distress ; and if ministers were to appeal 
to any body of commercial men—to men 
who really did know the state of the 
country—they would be told, that the 
authors of the paper he had alluded to, 
were altogether unfit men to propose a 
remedy for the evils which did really exist 
in the country. The remedy now proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman was quite 
shallow : it was really unworthy of men 
who ought to know what was the situation 
of the country. He said this without 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the 
right hon. gentleman, for whom he had 
the greatest esteem ; and he could assure 
him, that he had no wish to see any other 
occupy his place, but he must tell him, 
that in his speech and his resolution 
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he had not touched the evil. He had 
scarcely gone more than skin-deep ; but, 
an effectual remedy for the evil he cer. 
tainly had not proposed. It was a ve 
different thing to suggest what might be 
sufficient to allay a temporary disorder, 
from that of providing for the permanent 
system under which the country should 
hereafter be placed, with a view of pre- 
venting the recurrence of that disorder, 
The permanent state in which it might 
be desirable to place the country, was 
very different from that which the exi- 
gency of the crisis might demand. It 
was for not making this difference that he 
blamed the right hon. gentleman. There 
were, in all cases, to be found men so 
wedded to theory, that when a particular 
emergency arose, they immediately re- 
curred to their books and to the adoption 
of a certain set of rules there laid down, 
without ever considering, that it would be 
necessary to adapt the remedy to the 
actual situation of things, and not to what 
might be their more perfect condition, 
Such men cared not what interest they 
rode over, provided they arrived at a 
given point in any manner. He was not 
indifferent to the general principles to 
which the right hon. gentleman had that 
evening adverted, or to the end he pro- 
posed to attain; but he thought that to 
attain that end, general principles alone 
would not be sufficient. Those principles 
must, if possible, be fitted to present cir- 
cumstances. A man must go round to 
his object according to the obstacles 
which were interposed, and not attempt 
to get at it as straight as the crow flies. 
This was an error which had defeated 
many well-intended and really good pro- 
jects, because they were not adapted to 
the circumstances under which they were 
to be called into operation, He remem- 
bered another instance of this attachment 
to theory in that House. When the re- 
port of the bullion committee was dis- 
cussed a large party in that House were 
so convinced of the abstract expediency 
of resorting to cash payments, that be- 
cause the House had resolved, that it 
would be desirable to resort to such pay- 
ments, they moved as an amendment, that 
it would be desirable to pay in gold in the 
succeeding January, and he believed of 
this number were the right hon. the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs and the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Canning observed, that the hon. 
member was mistaken in applying the 
remark to him. 
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Mr. Baring said, he had not intended 
to apply it to the right hon, Secretary, 
whose sound mind would lead him to take 
a more clear view of the question. But, 
he had mentioned the fact, that such an 
amendment had been proposed at the time, 
as an illustration of his argument, that 
the perfect theorist made for his object at 
once, and without reference to the par- 
ticular circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. Now, what he wished to 
impress on the House was, that they must 
approach the end in view according to 
the difficulties which opposed themselves ; 
and the first step necessary to be taken 
was, to acertain what was the nature and 
the cause of those difficulties. As to the 
latter, he agreed generally with the right 
hon. gentleman, except that he had rather 
studiously kept out of view the share which 
the government had in their production. 
If he were asked his opinion on the sub- 
ject, he would say, that the Bank of Eng- 
land—(and when he spoke of the Bank, 
he begged to repeat what the right hon. 
gentleman had said of the country banks 
—that it was not the individuals, but the 
system of which he complained ; for the 
individuals who composed the directory 
of those establishments, he had personally 
the highest respect, from his recollection 
of the time when he was associated with 
some of them, and from his intimate ac- 
quaintance with their private worth)— 
had, in some degree, contributed to the 
present difficulties. He did not mean, of 
course, to say that they did so intention- 
ally, but that such was the result of part 
of the system on which they had acted. 
One cause amongst others of that distress, 
was the great facility which existed at 
the end of the war of obtaining a metallic 


currency. There was at that period a. 
facility of obtaining gold and of returning | 


and they who acted upon the mere prin- 
ciple of a contraction of its issues by the 
Bank, as a means of bringing gold in, 
would find those issues might be very in- 
conveniently contracted, without produc- 
ing that eflect. However, to return: 
gold was in great plenty on the continent 
at the end of the war, and might have 
been very easily obtained in this country ; 
because, at that time, there was a demand 
for our manufactures, which, he was sorry 
to say, did not exist at the present day. 
Every country almost was now rivalling 
us in some branch of manufacture. lt 
was particularly the case with America ; 
and, day after day, we were excluded 
from a market in some one article or other 
of our former trade. At the end of the 
war, he repeated, we could easily have 
got gold; and he was sorry we had not at 
that period made an effort to restore our 
currency to its true basis. If asked, why 
the House of Commons had not taken 
some step at that period to restore the 
currency, he would answer, that if any 
blame wasto be attributed on that account, 
it was to be attributed to his majesty’s 
ministers, who had not submitted such a 
proposition. No doubt they would have 
then met with a strong opposition from 
the country banks ; but if they had taken 
a bold, decisive step, it was certain they 
would have succeeded ; for that was the 
time to settle the currency on its true 
basis. From the facilities he had men- 
tioned of procuring gold, the Bank of 
England, in the years 1823 and 1824, had 
accumulated a large store of gold and 
silver in their coffers. They had increased 
their dividends from eight to ten per cent. 
(though they had since reduced them to 
eight), and had divided a large bonus. 
Upon the circumstance of agreeing to so 
large a dividend as ten per cent, he would 


te a metallic currency, which had not ex- | just observe, that it was, at the least, im- 


isted to the same extent since ; but it did , 


not follow, that because there was a fa- 
cility of procuring gold, it would therefore 
come into the country. They who rea- 
soned thus would greatly deceive them- 
selves. Gold and silver would not come 
unless we had something to give for them, 
and unless that something was in demand 
with those countries where it was in 
plenty. It had been a favourite theory 
with some to say, that by contracting its 
issues the Bank could cause gold to come 
into the country; but that alone would 
not be sufficient, for unless we sent com- 
modities for it, we could not procure it, 


provident to undertake that which they 
might not hereafter be able to continue. 
As to the bonus, he would say nothing. 
They had, of course, a right to add to 
their capital if they possessed the means ; 
but, such was the secrecy observed 
towards the public with respect to the 
real grounds of many of their proceedings, 
that any observations upon them by per- 
sons out of doors must, for the greater 
part, rest on conjecture. They had, as 
he had observed, at the beginning of 1823 
and 1824, an immense accumulation of 
gold. They had at this period made 
large issues of paper, and at the same 
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time the country paper issued to an extent 
nearly in proportion ; for though it would 
not appear at first, the issues of the latter 
were considerably affected by the former. 
One consequence of this excess of cir- 
culating medium was, that the rate of in- 
terest of money fell. Mortgages fell from 
five to four and three and a half per cent : 
and such was the anxiety of most capital- 
ists in the country to get any interest, 
that they placed their capital out of their 
reach, and took for it securities which, 
though valuable, were not available in 
case they required the capital again. The 
Bank saw and felt what was going on: for 
in cases of over-issues on their part, they 
were certain to receive a check by the 
reaction in other quarters; which check 


they well understood. They saw that the : 


system was drawing the gold out from 
them, and they began to fear for the con- 
sequence. They, therefore, all at once 
gave a sudden jerk to the horse on whose 
neck they had before suffered the reins 
to hang loose. They contracted their 
issues to a considerable extent. The 


change was at once felt throughout the. 


country. A few days before that, no one 
knew what to do with his money: now, 
no one knew where to get it. He did 
not mean to say that the Bank had acted 
with a want of good faith to the public. 
They, no doubt, felt justified in the course 
they adopted; but, the effect was not the 
Jess felt by the public. The London 
bankers found it necessary to follow the 
same course towards their country cor- 
respondents; and these, again, towards 
their customers; and each individual to- 
wards his debtor. The banks in town 
and country, by advancing money on 
mortgages and other inconvertible sc- 
curities, had put it out of their reach ; 
and now they all sought to supply its 
place by every means in their power. 
Hach man feared to let the capital within his 
reach go from him, for any other purpose 
than to meet his owa unavoidable engage- 
ments. The consequence was obvious in 
the late panic. Every one desirous to 
obtain what was due to him, ran to his 
banker, or to any other on whom he had 
a claim ; and even those who really had no 
immediate use for their money took it 
back, and let it lie unemployed in their 
pockets, thinking it unsafe in others hands. 
The effect of this alarm was, that houses 
which were weak, went immediately. 
Then went second-rate houses, and, lastly, 
houses which were solvent went, because 
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| their securities were unavailable at the 
'moment. The daily calls to which each 
_ individual was subject put it out of hig 
| power to assist his friend ; and this added 
to the general difficulty. All confidence 
was lost; and, in this country, commercial 
confidence was carried to an extent never 
exceeded in any nation. Scarcely ene 
man could be found to trust his neighbour, 
every one endeavouring to husband his 
own resources for himself. Such a state 
of panic had hardly ever before existed 
amongst us. It might perhaps be said, 
that the weak and worst ought to be left 
go to the wall, and that others better 
would supply their places. If the effects 
of the panic had been confined to such 
only, that might be true, in a great degree; 
but the fact was, that the many who were 
really substantial, suffered in the general 
alarm. Men were known to seek for as- 
sistance, and that, too, without effect, 
who, on an examination of their affairs, 
were proved to be worth 200,000/.—men, 
too, who held themselves so secure, that, 
if asked six months before, whether they 
could contemplate such an event, they 
would have said it would be impossible, 
unless the sky should fall, or some other 
event equally improbable should occur.— 
With respect to the principle of the issue 
of small notes, he admitted, that as a 
permanent system, they ought to be 
called in. He knew that they were of 
great and in some instances almost in- 
dispensable use in the country ; at the 
same time, if the mere circumstance of 
the misery which had been occasioned by 
such issue among the poorer classes of 
the community were to be taken into 
consideration, it was a sufficient reason 
why this nuisance should be abated. 
They had objected to the small notes of 
the Bank of England, on account of the 
numbers which the forgery of them had 
led to the gallows. ‘They ought now to 
object to the small notes of the provincial 
banks, on account of the numbers whom 
they consigned to the poor-house and to 
all the miseries of a living death. Every 
gentleman who had seen the calamity 
which the failure of a country bank oc- 
casioned in provincial towns, must have 
seen numerous cases of the most heart- 
breaking description. It was therefore, in 
his opinion, a great pity that the House 
had not got rid of this deluge of paper at 
the time when it had the power to do so, 
and that it had not resisted, as it ought 
to have resisted, the importunity of the 
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country bankers. As soon as they could 
get rid of the present system with perfect 
safety, he agreed that they ought to do 
so ; but at present they ought to recollect, 
that the house was on fire, and that the 
persons who were trembling for their 
lives in the garrets ought to be got out 
of it as soon as possible. When the fire 
was extinguished, and their safety pro- 
vided for, then, and not till then, might 
the House set about legislating for them 
upon general principles. He couldnot help 
giving it as his opinion, that of late the 
Bank had lost sight, in a great degree, of 
that to which it ought to be instantly re- 
called ; namely, a true sense of the system 


on which its affairs ought to be conducted, | 
to entitle it to a charter of any kind what- | 


ever, and without which it ought not to 
be permitted to enjoy any privileges of 
an exclusive character. The main cause 
of the difficult situation in which the Bank 
was now placed was, that it had choked 
up its resources too much, in consequence 
of its connexion with government. For, 
let them just consider what the position 
of the Bank was, not only at present, but 
also at the time when these commercial 
disasters first came on. In the first place, 
the Bank had to provide for what was 
termed the dead weight,”’ which he be- 
lieved now required 8,000,000/. Now, if 
there was ever any plan founded upon an 
absurd principle, it was this plan of the 
dead weight. As some gentlemen might 
be imperfectly acquainted with it, he 
would observe, that it was a plan by which 
certain long annuities, for forty-four years, 
were created, for the purpose of showing 
we had a sinking fund of 5,000,000/ ; when 
no thinking man, who had his eyes about 
him, could see a sinking fund to any thing 
like that amount. The plan, he had be- 
fore said, was most absurd; but even had 
it been as politic as it was foolish, the in- 
convenience of the Bank mixing itself up 
with it was equally the same. The Bank 
had now to advance somewhere about 
$,000,000/.—a circumstance which arose 
out of its too intimate connexion with the 
government. In addition to this, the Bank 
held Exchequer-bills to the amount of 
7,000,000/. He would not pretend to 
assert it as fact, but he must say, he was 
rather apprehensive that the Bank had 
bought Exchequer bills in the market for 
the purpose of putting its money out to 
the best advantage, and had found it 
impossible to recall that money in due 
time when it was wanted. Besides these 
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8,000,000/. locked up in the dead weight 
—and the ingenuity of man could not 
have devised a better name for this ab- 
surd plan—and these 7,000,000/. in Ex- 
chequer bills, the Bank was bound to ad- 
vance 7,000,000/. more for the govern- 
ment on what were technically called de- 
ficiencies—a measure which, he believed, 
was one of Jord Bexley’s sapient contriv- 
ances. For though he had a great re- 
spect for lord Bexley in his private capa- 
city, he must be permitted to say, with all 
due deference to that noble lord, that in 
that contrivance he had not only stultified 
himself, but the whole House. It was a 
contrivance which was above all others 
singularly absurd. It seemed as if the 
noble lord had been desirous of rendering 
the Bank utterly incompetent to perform 
its functions The Bank had now 
7,000,000/. to advance for these deficien- 
cies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—No, 
only five millions and a half. 

Mr. Baring.—He did not wish to over- 
state the matter, and would take the sum 
to be that which the right hon. gentleman 
had stated. It was advanced by the Bank 
to enable the government to pay the divi- 
dends. The practice was, for the Bank 
to advance the sum necessary to pay the 
dividends, before the government received 
it; and then to have it repaid shortly 
afterwards, when the government had ;e- 
ceived it. Now, the misfortune of this 
system was, that the advances were again 
called for in so short a period after they 
had been repaid, that no advantage was 
reaped by the Bank from the employment 
of the money in the interim. The reim- 
bursement was so quick, that the Bank 
had no time to lay it out; and, what was 
worse, it was liable to all the inconve- 
nience of having a large quantity of its 
paper in circulation. Besides these three 
items, the Bank had undertaken to pay 
off 2,000,000/. on the 4 per cents ; so that 
altogether, what with the dead weight, 
what with the Exchequer bills, what 
with the deficiencies, and what with the 
4 per cents, it had 224 millions locked up 
by the demands of government, Further 
than this, the Bank had lent one and a 
half million to the country gentlemen on 
the mortgage of their land; a measure 
which he held, upon principle, to be most 
improper and impolitic. ‘The sum, it was 
true, was not large; but it aggravated the 
case against the Bank, as it added to the 
amount of its unconvertible capital—He 
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had now shown, that of the capital of the 
Bank twenty-four millions were rendered 
utterly inapplicable to its general purposes, 
as a commercial establishment. The Bank 
was less able to meet any casual demand 
that might be made upon it, in conse- 
quence of its holding, what it was in the 
essence of all banking establishments, to 
avoid, a large number of unconvertible 
securities. The principle on which all 
banking establishments were conducted, 
was, to employ as much of their capital 
as they possibly could, but always to em- 
ploy it upon available securities. He 
could conceive circumstances under which 
the right hon. gentleman opposite might 
feel himself justified in thus clogging the 
resources of the Bank. If the right hon. 
gentleman, from the political state of the 
country, had been in a situation of dif- 
ficulty, he might be justified in saying, 
“‘ True it is, I have put the Bank to some 
inconvenience by my measures, but it was 
- only because I could not get the money 
elsewhere ; and I thought it better to put 
it to a small inconvenience, than to run 
the risk of putting the country to a great 
one.” But, specious as such language 
might appear in a season of difficulty, it 
could not be tolerated for a moment at a 
time when the country was at peace 
abroad and in a state of tranquillity at 
home. He must say, that, considering 
that stocks were at 95 and 96, and that 
the right hon. gentleman had the power 
of making any arrangement that he 
thought fitting, he never had heard of a 
clumsier arrangement than that which the 
right hon. gentleman had made with the 
Bank, on the part of government. He 
did not intend to introduce into the ques- 
tion of the Bank any criticism upon the 
plan of finance adopted by the right hon. 
gentleman further than was necessary to 
elucidate his view of it. But this he must 
repeat, over and over again, as a great 
fault in it, that the right hon. gentleman 
had, as it were, compelled the Bank to 
have twenty-four millions of unconvertible 
capital. The Bank, it ought to be further 
recollected, had at present no capital of 
its own: It was all lent to government, 
upon security, it was true, that was unex- 
<eptionable, but still it was lent to it; and 
yet the government, without any necessity 
for it, either real or alleged, proceeded to 
choke up its further available resources, 
in the manner in which he had above de- 
scribed. It was the custom upon all 
questions—and it was very expedient 
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upon this—to consider what had occurred 
in former times. The year 1783 was a 
period of great commercial embarrass. 
ment. The Bank was all but stopping 
payment, in consequence of its dealings 
with government; and yet, all that the 
government then owed was only seven 
millions. In the year 1797, another pe. 
riod of distress, the Bank attributed to its 
transactions with the government the ne- 
cessity under which it laboured of apply. 
ing for a suspension of cash payments, 
However that statement might once have 
been disputed, he believed there was no. 
body who would now deny it. The go 
vernment undoubtedly did cause that 
suspension. It had been anticipated for 
some time previously to its occurrence; 
but the coup-de-grace was given to it by 
that Austrian loan which they had re- 
cently scen brought to so pitiful a termi- 
nation. He did not mean to say that, 
with such a war as that in which the 
country was engaged in 1797, the country 
could have avoided coming, sooner ot 
later, either to that suspension of cash 
payments or to a peace. No such thing, 
What he meant to say was this—that that 
result was hastened by the manner in 
which the government had locked up all 
the available resources of the Bank. And 
yet, with all this experience before it, the 
government still persisted in its former 
objectionable measures: though, in the 
years 1783 and 1797, when the Bank was 


obliged to play the pranks it had done, it . 


had not been mixed up with it to any 
thing like the sum of twenty-four millions. 
One of the first measures which, he 
thought, the government ought to adopt 
to make the Bank efficient to the public, 
was to set it at ease in this respect, and 
to give it elbow-rcom, if he might use 
such an expression, for its future opera- 
He considered that such a step 
would be advisabie as a permanent mea- 
sure ; but he was well aware, that it could 
not give immediate relief to the evils 
which at present sat heavy on the country. 
He had heard it suggested in some quar- 
ters, that the issuing of a quantity of Ex- 
chequer-bills would be of great effect in 
mitigating the existing distress; but it 
was his opinion, that such a measure 
would inflict more unsparing ruin on the 
community, than any which had yet been 
inflicted upon it. Sure he was, that the 
funding of those bills would aggravate the 
present evil, and spread alarm and con- 
fusion in every direction. The Bank, as 
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it was managed at present, was the heart 
of all the circulation of the country ; and 
it was evident that if that circulation was 
not perfect, a derangement must ensue in 
all its subordinate functions. The de- 
rangement which existed at present in all 
the relations of commerce, had arisen 
from the unsteady conduct of the Bank 
acting suddenly upon the country bankers, 
and had been much assisted in its oper- 
ations by the mania for wild speculation 
which had spread over the country like a 
whirlwind, of which nobody knew whence 
it came or whither it was going. For he 
would say, that, unsatisfactory as the state 
of the circulation was, it never could have 
given rise to such evils as now pressed 
upon the country, if it had not been at- 
tended with such an unprecedented ex- 
cess of speculation.—The hen. member 
then proceeded to argue, that, indepen- 
dently of the danger to which the Bank 
was necessarily exposed by the choking 
up of its resources, there was a political 
evil arising out of it which it was the 
grossest folly, on the part of government, 
to tolerate. In the time of peace the ob- 
ject of a wise government was, to have its 
monied institutions, like the ships of war 
at Portsmouth, ready for a start on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Now, from a Bank which 
had twenty-four millions .of its capital 
choked up in the support of silly conceits 
and idle devices, the government had 
taken away the means of a start; if such 
a start became necessary. In such a con- 
tingency the government would find, to 
its detriment and disgrace, that it had not 
only choked up the resources, but para- 
lyzed the powers of the Bank. If they 
supposed, that because they had got a 
return of all the ships of the line at Ports- 
mouth being in a sea-worthy condition, 
they were therefore ina situation to go 
suddenly to war, they would find, when it 
was too late, that they were mistaken, and 
that the state to which their impolitic 
measures had reduced the Bank, had de- 
prived them of the means of carrying it 
on. The power of this country was well 
known to be in its Treasury. It was far 
beyond any thing to which its military 
force entitledit toaspire: itrested not upon 
its bayonets, but upon its money. The 
last contest in which it was engaged was 
decided entirely by its money. Forty or 
fifty thousand men were the largest army 
of Englishmen which were ever upon the 
continent, under the command of that 
great and illustrious captain, who had 
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delivered Europe from the thraldom of 
Napoleon. The rest of our military force 
consisted of the natives of other countries, 
and principally of Germans. The powers 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, were all 
successively put in motion by our money. 
The great arm of our country—its power, 
its influence, its consideration— was in its 
Treasury. Those, therefore, who had left 
the country in such a state, that it would 
be impossible for it to avail itself suddenl 
of that arm of its strength, had acted as 
absurdly as it was possible for any set of 
men to act, who arrogated to themselves 
the name and character of statesmen.— 
The hon. member remarked, that before 
the House came to the conclusion, that 
the present system of banking was in- 
efficient, and did not work well to the 
community, it ought to see it act in the 
unfettered command of all its resources, 
and not with those resources choked up 
as they were at present by the proceedings 
of government. He said, first of all, that 
they ought to relieve the Bank from its 
present difficulties, and then, when that 
was done, make it understand, that it 
ought always to be ready with four, five, 
six, or even eight millions for the service 
of the country. It was his opinion, that 
if the first lord of the Treasury had re- 
cently sent to the Bank, and, after inform- 
ing the directors that Treasury-bills were 
at a considerable discount, had desired 
them to buy up from four to eight millions 
of Exchequer-bills, it would not have been 
in the power of the Bank to have acceded 
to his request. He believed, that if the 
Bank had been unincumbered with the 
government, it would have been relieved 
from the difficulty, or, as some called it, 
the liberality of making the issues it lately 
had done. If it had possessed more 
elbow-room to turn itself about in, it would 
have come forward with alacrity to assist 
the public; and thus the difficulties which 
had recently occurred would have been 
obviated. Three-fourths of those diffi- 
culties arose entirely from panic; a fourth 
of them might, perhaps, have arisen from 
actual distress, Like people in a theatre, 
who sometimes crushed one another to 
death, in the alarm occasioned by imagi- 
nary and not by real dangers, the members 
of the community had hurried one another 
into distress and bankruptcy, by the vio- 
lent efforts they had individually made to 
avoid them. The Bank, it ought to be 
recollected, was the banker of the govern- 
ment. In private life, any individual who 
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wanted a temporary pecuniary aid, applied 
to his banker for it, and in general his 
banker allowed him to have it. The 
government, like a private individual, 
might often be in want of similar assist- 
ance, and should always be able to pro- 
cure it, without leaving the Bank an op- 
portunity of saying, “ We cannot give it 
you without choking up our resources, 
and becoming less independent of you 
than we ought to be,” especially in a time 
of peace, and with the three per cents at 
94 and 95. His own private opinion 
was, that the Bank, if it were relieved 
from its difliculties, would be fully able 
to discharge all the functions for which 
it was intended, and would soon relieve 
the country from the panic which now 
prevailed, as to its sufficiency to maintain 
the currency. If the Bank were conducted 
upon proper principles—if it would not 
drive such hard bargains, and would be 
content with less profits than it sought 
to obtain at present—if it would be satis- 
fied with a profit of five instead of eight 
per cent—and if, when its charter expired, 
it would adopt some prudent and liberal 
measure to limit the emoluments upon its 
capital, he was convinced that the system 
would soon stand upon a better footing 
than it did now, and that some preventive 
would be found against the recurrence of 
such evils as had lately befallen the coun- 
try. He was well aware, that ever since 
the resumption of cash payments, doubts 
had existed in the minds of very respect- 
able persons, as to whether there was a 
capacity in the country to maintain in- 
variably such payments. He was well 
aware, that many persons apprehended 
that the pressure of our national debt, of 
our taxation, and of various other circum- 
stances, would render the continuance of 
such a system impossible ; but, for his own 
part, he had never participated, neither 
did he participate now, in those apprehen- 
sions. He thought that if the Bank were 
properly administered, it would be capable 
of giving full and permanent effect to such 
a system ; but, at the same time, he must 
in candour confess, that he should like to 
see the Bank rendered more perfect than 
it now was. If any bank could be formed 


upon such principles as would give greater 
security to the Bank of England, not only 
in respect of securing the commercial in- 
terests of the country, which had recently 
been in considerable jeopardy, but also in 
respect of advancing its political interests 
abroad, he, for one, should be very glad of 
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it. The desideratum for such a bank was, 
to erect it on a wider basis. It might be 
done, when the charter of the Bank ex. 
pired, either by extending its capital, or 
by raising rival banks; for which there 
were not wanting several specious projects, 
He should listen with great attention to 
any thing upon that subject ; because, 
though he thought that the present system 
might be made efficient, if it were fairly 
and honourably carried into effect without 
any tricks, contrivances, or paltry mean. 
nesses, still he was free to confess, that 
he should have no objection to improve 
and strengthen it. The first plan which 
he had heard mentioned was to erect a 
second bank. Now, if the erection of 
any establishment in rivalry to the Bank of 
England was meditated in the metropolis, 
he must say, that he knew of no plan on 
which it could be erected without aug. 
menting the present confusion. If they 
had one bank in the east and another in 
the west, it would bring the country into 
confusion, in a shorter time than any other 
measure which could be possibly devised, 
One bank would be jealous and fearful of 
the other, and would take every opportunity 
of acting against it. Neither the public 
nor the banks themselves would know 
precisely what they were about. At pre- 
sent, the Bank of England was perfectly 
acquainted with the nature of its transac 
tions: it knew the risk which it ran, and 
the responsibility which it incurred ; but, 
if a rival bank were established by its side, 
the competition would create confusion, 
and in the eagerness for profit, the recol- 
lection of its liabilities would be lost, 
He conceived that no arrangement of that 
kind could be made with perfect we 4 
But, if they strengthened the old establish- 
ment by widening its basis and extending 
its capital, he was of opinion that they 
would confer a very substantial benefit 
upon the community.—He had been in 
hopes, that the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite was going to usher in that evening 
some plan, better than any which had 
hitherto been devised; but, a speech of 
greater promise and of less performance 
he had never heard in the whole course 
of his parliamentary experience. The 
object of the right hon. gentleman’s mea- 
sure was contained in the simple annun- 
ciation, that the Bank had agreed to con- 
cede that part of its privileges by which 
any banking establishment was prevented 
from consisting of more than six mem- 
bers. He must tell the right hon. gen- 
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tleman in the outset, that he had made 
his own answer to his -ewn scheme, 
though perhaps he did not think so, 
quite conclusive against It. For, though 
at present the members of a banking 
establishment might consist of as many as 
six persons, it appeared that only twenty- 
six out of the seven hundred banks which 
now existed had availed themselves of that 
privilege. For his own part, he saw 
nothing magical in the number six; and if 
six persons could not now be found, ex- 
cept in a few instances, who were willing 
to trust themselves together in banking 
establishments, he did not conceive it 
very likely that more than six persons 
would be found anxious to associate them- 
selves together for such purposes, when 
the privilege of doing so was given them 
by law. Ifany country gentlemen should 
avail themselves of that privilege, he 
should say that it was the greatest act of 
folly they could possibly commit. If the 
right hon. gentleman had allowed persons 
to combine together on condition of de- 
positing their capital, and of limiting 
their responsibility to that capital, he 
would have found plenty of individuals 
ready to engage in such associations. 
Landed gentlemen would put down their 
five, their ten, or their twenty thousand 
pounds, as might be convenient; and 
banks would then be formed all over the 
country on the very best principles. He 
saw no objections at present to such a 
system; but, if it were sifted as it ought 
tobe, it was probable that some objections 
might be discovered. He thought, how- 
ever, that they would be of a trivial nature, 
and would be more than counterbalanced 
by the advantages to which such a system 
would give rise. He was sure that by 
adopting it, solid establishments would be 
created all over the country, in which 
prudent men with families would be very 
willing to connect themselves. They 
might be created on the principle of 
a joint-stock company. In that case, 
he would make it incumbent on all 
persons who joined it to make a public 
record of their capital, and to balance 
their books once a year. Then, if any 
partner owed any thing to the bank, and 
touched his capital, he should be made 
liable for all the debts of the establish- 
ment—a regulation of which he could not 
complain, as he would not be involved in 
them without his own direct participation. 
—There was another point on which he 
wished to express his sentiments to the 
VOL, XIV. 
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committee. It was one of extreme im~- 
portance to all banking establishments, 
and contained a principle, which, if adopt- 
ed, would put them out of all apprehen- 
sion of such danger as they had recently 
incurred: he meant the propriety of 
making silver as well as gold a legal 
tender. He was not going to state any 
novelty upon this subject. Silver was a 
legal tender in every country but our own; 
and in point of law, up to a very late 
period, it was even a legal tender here, 
when of a fixed fineness. The propor- 
tions having been ill regulated in this 
country, it became the interest of the 
debtor to pay in gold rather than in silver, 
and thus a practical tender of gold was 
established among us. We had now had 
it so long, that we had almost forgot how 
we came by it; but, what he had stated 
was matter of history, and not of specula- 
tion. The question, when it was de- 
termined in that house at the time of tho 
Bullion committee, was determined too 
much in accordance with the views of 
philosophers and theorists, who looked to 
a fanciful perfection in the standard of 
value, and lost sight of a consideration 
which they ought always to have had be- 
fore them ; namely, not to establish a more 
imperfect, in their anxiety to establish a 
more perfect standard. If one point was 
better established than another, it was this 
—that the perfection of a standard con- 
sisted in its invariableness. Gentlemen 
might say, “If that be so, how can the 
standard boast of its invariableness, when 
it consists of two different metals, and 
when, to the general mutability of each, 
is added the mutability between gold and 
silver? Surely, instead of diminishing, such 
a plan will increase the variableness of 
the standard.” Now, if he could show 
that by admitting the two, the currency, 
as distinguished from the standard of value, 
would, in point of fact, be rendered less 
variable, they would have a less variable 
standard to measure all commodities by. 
In the first place, the Bank of England, 
if it had the power to pay in silver, would 
be able to get it out of every country in 
the world. Gold, on the continent, was 
an article of merchandise, whereas silver 
was not so, and was always to be procured, 
If a man had a bili of exchange upon 
Hamburgh, Amsterdam, or Paris, he 
might get either gold or silver for it; but 
if he got silver, and with that was obliged 
to buy gold, it was evident that by 
rendering gold scarce, he would create . 
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difficulty in procuring it. He contended, 
that in proportion to the facilities afforded 
to the Bank of England for making 
tenders, would be its power to assist its 
customers, He had no doubt that if they 
could get at a knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the Bank, it would appear that 
the Bank had sent silver to the continent 
to procure gold. Now, if the Bank had 
been possessed of the power to pay in 
silver, it would have had no occasion to 
resort to any such measure. The evil of 
a single standard was clearly preceptible. 
The Bank, obliged to pay in a metal 
which was not the currency of any other 
country, but a matter of merchandise, 
was liable to be speculated against in 
every direction; and nothing would be 
easier than for a person with very inferior 
capital to stop the Bank from getting 
even asingle ounce of gold. It might be 
said, perhaps, that the present system had 
worked well in former times. He denied 
it. The country did not go on well with 
it. We were obliged to terminate the 
American war, because, if we had con- 
tinued it, the Bank must have stopped 
its payments in gold. When the French 
war came, it was of such a nature that we 
could not stop it, because the French 
would not make peace. The Bank in 
consequence suspended its payments in 
cash, and the country went on with the 
war. The system, therefore, did not 
work any better for us in former times, 
thanit did at present. The whole history 
of the past proved it beyond dispute. 
He did not like to say all that he knew 
upon the subject; but, if he was rightly 
informed, much of the present difficulties 
of the country depended upon other 
countries and upon other powers. The 
country was now in a state of embarrass- 
ment, in which it would not have been 
placed, if it had possessed the same me- 
tallic standard with every other country 
in the world. Its present difficulties 
arose from its taking a metallic standard |] 
which no other country took. Why was 
this country the only sufferer? Because 
the variableness of our standard depended 
on the variableness of a currency of paper 
and gold mixed ; whereas the variableness 
of the standard in other countries de- 
pended on a currency of silver and gold 
mixed ; and it had always been found that 
paper and gold mixed were more variable 
than silver and gold mixed. Take, 


for instance, the case of France, where 
gold and silver lived together in perfect 
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harmony, and where there was seldom 
more than a variation of 10 centimeg 
between them. They sometimes differed, 
from 103 to 104; but he was told that 
now, for the first time since the establish. 
ment of the gold and silver currency, the 
difference had increased 14 per cent in 
consequence of the demands of the Bank 
for gold; and that, in consequence of 
our wish to have this beautiful and phi. 
losophical standard, the price of it had 
risen in every country of Europe. Against 
this variation of ten centimes, he would 
place the variation of 20 or 80 per cent 
which existed in the value of commodities 
in England, and even in that of the pound 
sterling. He contended, that this va- 
riableness in the standard cramped the 
measures of the Bank, but in a tone of 
voice which was occasionally so low that 
it did not reach the gallery.—After 
apologizing for the length at which he 
had trespassed on the attention of the 
House in explanation of his views of the 
expediency of adopting a double standard 
of silver and gold, he proceeded to state 
the manner in which he would carry it 
into execution. Some persons imagined, 
that there would be considerable difficulty 
in establishing this double currency ; but 
he knew others, on whose judgment he 
could rely with confidence, who thought 
that it could be established with ease and 
safety, and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to relieve the country from its pre- 
sent difficulties. His plan was to leave 
the smaller silver coins in circulation, 
as the half-crowns, the shillings, and six 
pences ; to call in the crown-pieces, which 
at present were little used, and could 
well be spared from the general circula- 
tion; to recoin them, and to make the 
crown-piece a legal tender to any amount, 
not taking it at the present value of silver, 
for that would be depreciated, and he 
should be sorry to propose any deprecia- 
tion in the standard. The proportion of 
gold to silver was in England 15 tol, 
and in France 153 to 1; but he trusted 
that by making both legal tenders, they 
would approach nearer together, and 
that the disproportion between them 
would ere long cease to be so great as 
it was at present. He was quite sure 
that the smaller coins which he should 
leave in circulation, would not be injurious 
to the success of his plan. It might, 
perhaps, be objected, that with ten six- 
pences of the current. coin he could buy 
twelve of the present standard, and that 
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a depreciation of it would consequently 
ensue. But that was the case even now, 
as silver could be bought in the market. 
The standard of the one pound sterling, 
however, would remain the same, and 
the Bank would have greater facility 
than it had at present for protecting 
itself against danger. Gentlemen might, 
perhaps, suppose that they would be 
incumbered by the difficulty of carrying 
about such a medium; but they would 
find that they would be able to get 100/. 
of gold for 100/. of silver for an agio of 
two shillings; as in France it was now 
done for an agio of two francs. He had 
one observation more to make. Gold 
went out cf the country much faster than 
silver. Most things in life were attended 
by their disadvantages as well as by their 
advantages. They had now got a beau- 
tiful coin of peculiar fineness, which, as 
the exportation of it was permitted by 
Jaw, went with great rapidity out of the 
country. The old principle was, that 
the moment the exchange turned 3 or | 
per cent against England, the gold was 
exported ; but now the case was entirely 
altered. Formerly, it could not be ex- 
ported without considerable fraud, and 
some risk; for when it was once out of 
the country, it was liable to seizure by 
the officers of the Customs. Now, it 
could be put openly into a bag, and car- 
ried away; and, in times of difficulty 
like the present, a man would prefer 
taking coin abroad with him to taking a 
bill of exchange, as there was risk with 
the one and not with the other. It was 
exported, too, in infinitely larger sums 
than it was heretofore; for it was now 
sent out in hundréds of thousands of 
pounds by men of large capital, who 
formerly refused to export it, as it was 
contrary to law, and so left the trade to 
Jews and the smaller dealers in contra- 
band commodities. Thus, the Bank had 
formerly a greater power of protecting it- 
self against danger than it had at present ;4 
and it was therefore requisite to furnish 
it with fresh powers for its security and 
preservation. A further advantage of 
establishing a double standard would be, 
that if the gold went out of the country, 
the Bank could pay in silver; and if the 
silver went out, it could pay in gold; so 
that, admitting that there might be some 
Imperfections in this system, the advan- 
tages of it would far more than counter- 
balance them. It would be the best 
method of relieving the country from its 
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present embarrassments ; and if it would 
prevent, as he maintained it would, the 
recurrence of similar distress, there was 
no sacrifice which we ought not to make 
for the adoption of it. No slight differ- 
ence in the standard ought to deter us 
from taking measures to prevent the re- 
currence of events similar to those which 
had recently convulsed the country.— 
With respect to the amount of the issues 
which the right hon. gentleman now pro- 
posed to call in, he must observe, that a 
considerable diminution had taken place. 
On a recent occasion, the right hon. 
gentleman had stated them to be 6,000,000/. 
Now he called them 4,000,000/.; and not 
long since they were said to be 8,000,000/. 
They had been proceeding in this inverse 
ratio with so rapid a declension, that it 
was not improbable they might at no very 
distant period, be rated as nil. Now, 
although the sudden calling in of any of 
these sums, whichever amount might be 
ultimately fixed on, would be the cause 
of great distress, yet that must not be 
considered with reference to the effect 
which the measure might produce in the 
metropolis. What would scarcely be 
felt here would be the cause of infinite 
mischief in the country; because the scale 
upon which it would be applied would be 
so much larger. Here such a sum would 
be nothing. In the country it would be 
every thing. He would further suggest 
to the right hon. gentleman, that it would 
be prudent to pause before the plan 
which he had proposed should be adopt- 
ed; for this reason—that although the 
issue of the small notes had already been 
partly restrained, it had been done at the 
price of increasing the existing distress. 
The country bankers had already begun 
to dun their debtors, and to call some- 
what clamorously for all that was owing 
to them. It was true that the right hon. 
gentleman meant to give three years for 
the completion of his plan; but it was 
obvious, that for what was to be done 
three years hence preparations would be 
begun now. That period might be suffi- 
cient for the object which the right hon. 
gentleman contemplated; but although 
the country bankers had that time for the 
regulation of their own affairs, and for 
adapting them to the alteration which 
was to take place, it did not follow that 
they would afford that time to others. 
This circumstance, among many others, 
convinced him that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had not fully considered the in- 
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tensity of the distress which prevailed, 
nor the urgency which required an effi- 
cient remedy. He knew very well, that 
when the proposed scheme should be 
-effected; we should come back to sound 
principles, upon which there would be no 
danger in acting; but his anxiety was to 
-know what was to be done in the mean 
time ; and unless this should be ascer- 
tained, he thought the House could not 
safely proceed. He thought that the 
right hon. gentleman had given the House 
an opportunity of considering what they 
ought to do; and he thought too that his 
motion that the small notes should not 
be out for more than three years to come 
would be wholly inefficient, unless accom- 
panied by a provision, that no more notes 
should be stamped than those which were 
now actually in circulation. He knew 
that no effort which he might make would 
be available in preventing the measure, 
if it had been finally determined upon; 
but this conviction would not induce him 
to relax in the earnestness with which he 
represented what to him appeared very 
forcible objections against it. He wished 
the right hon, gentleman could be pre- 
vailed upon to postpone his measure for 
another year, or to leave it alone alto- 
gether. He was not less anxious than 
any man that a remedy should be applied 
to the distress which now prevailed uni- 
versally, and he was ready to discuss it 
at that moment if it should be proposed ; 
but he could not bring himself to see that 
remedy in the plan which the right hon. 
gentleman had suggested. On the con- 
trary, he thought that the right hon. 
gentleman was going too fast, if not too 
tar, in his present motion. It could not 
be just, and he was sure no man could 
believe that it was judicious, to set at 
work that screwing operation when that 
system of grinding was going on which 
the country could not bear. If, on the 
contrary, things should be let alone, the 
distress would certainly not be aggravated, 
and the people would probably find out 
that three-fourths of it had been the re- 
sult of mere panic and alarm, which was, 
in many respects, unfounded. He was 
not too sanguine in believing, that the 
storm, amidst all the mischief which it 
had produced, would blow away many of 
the evils that had prevailed, and disperse 
the noxious influences under which the 
country had so widely suffered. Those 
measures which he wished to see adopted, 
and which were recommended by their 
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obvious expediency and safety, were, that 
banks should be established either upon 
the principle of joint-stock companies, or 
in such other way as might induce per. 
sons of capital to go into them; that a 
silver currency should be resorted to; and 
that ministers should relieve the bank of 
England from that incumbrance which its 
present connexion with the government 
occasioned. 
Lord Folkestone said, it appeared to 
him that the right hon. gentleman had 
come to the House with a proposal for 
applying a remedy to an evil, the nature 
of which he had not yet ascertained. He 
thought he did the right hon. gentleman 
no injustice in this belief; because, no 
man who looked to his speeches, and to 
those of his colleagues, could doubt that 
they appreciated the difficulty and danger 
which prevailed at much too low a rate, 
For his own part, he thought that the 
present crisis was much more serious, and 
the consequences with which it was 
fraught much more injurious than his 
majesty’s ministers seemed to imagine, 
The revulsion which had taken place had 
produced universal calamity. The pro- 
perty of private individuals was ruined, 
the most important interests of the country 
impaired, and its commerce going to 
decay. Melancholy as the prospect was 
at this moment, there was no certainty 
that it would improve. The right hon, 
gentleman was wholly mistaken if he 
thought that he (lord Folkestone) was 
not anxious to prevent that fluctuation 
which had lately been experienced, On 
the contrary, he was most anxious to do 
so, seeing that he attributed to that fluc- 
tuation most of the disasters which they 
had now to deplore. Upon this, as well 
as upon many other points, he had to 
assure the right hon, gentleman that he 
was mistaken. He agreed with his hon. 
friend who spoke last, that the right hon, 
gentleman, in the plan which he had 
suggested, was proceeding too fast. The 
only remedy which he propesed was, in 
fact, to repeal the measure of 1823, which 
was a cabinet measure, and to which, as 
the right hon. gentleman was then a 
member of the government, he must be 
supposed to have given his assent. 
Although he (lord Folkestone) did not 
disapprove of that repeal, he must beg 
leave to trouble the House with a few 
observations upon it. It would be re- 
membered, that the bill to which he had 
just alluded was first proposed in 1822, 
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‘after several years of intense pressure, 
and when a wide-spreading calamity had 
prevailed over the whole of the country. 
The distress, he must remind the House, 
had been most severely felt in 1819, 1820, 
and 1821, and it had then pressed most 
heavily upon the manufacturing interests ; 
but it was not until 1822 and 1823 that 
the agriculturists suffered, and then it 
was stated, that-the bill was brought in 
to assist the circulating medium of the 
country. And what was the consequence? 
Why, that prices immediately rose, and 
had continued at a high rate from ,that 
period to the present. In 1819, that 
measure, which was commonly called Mr. 
Peel’s bill, passed, which enacted that, 
after the year 1823, no small notes should 
be issued by the Bank. ‘The consequence 
of this was, that the Bank began collect- 
ing gold; of which they got a large 
quantity in a short time at a considerable 
expense, By this operation an immense 
difference was effected in the currency, 
which began to be felt in 1820 and 1821 ; 
and long before the time limited by the 
act all the small notes of the Bank of 
England had been withdrawn from circu- 
lation. The country banks were, upon 
this, compelled to follow the example as 
far as they could, and to narrow their 
issues, to remedy the distress consequent 
upon which the bill of 1823 was passed. 
Prices immediately rose, and the distress 
was thus relieved. It was now proposed 
to repeal that bill. But he would ask, 
whether the present circumstances of the 
country afforded the least reason for 
believing that to do so would not bring 
back again the distress? It was impos- 
sible to doubt that this must be the result 
of such a measure. In his opinion, 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
country than that eternal fluctuation of 
prices which had now been going on for 
several years. In 1815 and 1816 there 
was a cry of distress. In 1817 and 1818 
that distress was relieved by the large 
issue of bank-notes. Then came Mr. 
Peel’s bill, and after that a fall of prices. 
Then the bill of 1823 was passed, and 
then the prices went up. Now, it was 
proposed to repeal that bill; and the 
consequence must inevitably be another 
decline of prices. The most mischievous 
of the many evil consequences which 
attended these fluctuations was, the loss 
which they occasioned to the poor man ; 
not only because they caused him to lose 
whatever little property he might have 
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laid up, but because they bore heavily 
upon him in every article of necessary 
consumption. He considered this point 
worthy of the most serious attention of 
the House; and although it had, upon 
some other occasions, been treated, as he 
thought, with unbecoming levity, he must 
remind the House that, in all these 
changes of property, the poor-rates had 
gone on increasing, and, consequently, 
the sufferings of the poor. He contend- 
ed, that the poor man was now in a worse 
and more degraded state than he was in 
twenty-five years ago. He had examined 
the returns of the allowances made to 
the poor in the county of Berkshire, and 
he found, that at the period to which he 
alluded, the weekly allowance had been 
two loaves and ls. for a man; one loaf 
and ls. for a woman; and one loaf and 
6d. for achild. Now, the allowance was 
only one loaf and 1s. for a man; one loaf 
and 6d. for a woman; and one loaf only 
for a child. The condition of the poor 
man was, therefore, worse now than it 
was twenty-five years ago; and he was 
convinced that, whatever effect the fluc- 
tuations might produce on other classes 
of society, the lower orders always suf- 
fered.— With respect to the other measures 
which formed a part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposal, he protested that 
he did not see much good which could, 
by any possibility, result from them. He 
was aware they were open to many objec- 
tions, but he did not think the House 
was prepared to decide upon them at 
present. He was quite convinced that 
the establishment of joint-stock banks 
would not do much towards relieving the 
present or preventing future distresses. 
It was generally supposed, and for his 
own part he believed it, that the existing 
evils arose, in a great measure, from the 
immense quantity of paper which was in 
circulation ; and as these banks must, in 
any case, have a greater power of forcing 
paper into circulation than those now in 
operation, he did not see the vast benefit 
which was to be produced by them. On 
the contrary, he saw that a power would 
be granted which might prove injurious 
to the country.—A great deal had been 
said respecting Scotland, where such 
banks existed; but, it did not appear, 
from what he had learned on the subject, 
and from that book which had been so 
much read and commended, that the dis- 
tress in Scotland was much less than that 
which prevailed in England. He could 
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not help believing, that the right hon. 
gentleman, in proposing the measure 
which he had that night brought down to 
the House, had not examined into the 
extent of the calamity which prevailed, 
nor of the remedies which it required. 
These facts were evident to him, not less 
from the language which had been ad- 
dressed to the House on the first day of 
the session, than from that notable docu- 
ment which had lately been made public 
in the shape of a correspondence between 
the Bank of England and the lords of 
the Treasury. He did not mean to insist 
upon the necessity of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or the first lord of the 
Treasury, or any of the members of his 
majesty’s government being acquainted 
with the rules of grammar, or that they 
should, in all their correspondence, ob- 
serve the ordinary laws of the English 
language ; but, without being too critical, 
he might be permitted to express his sur- 
prise at the manner in which the paper 
was written, when he considered the hands 
out of which it came. A more extraordi- 
nary document as to its language, he 
must say, he had never seen: but he con- 
sidered the opinions which it advanced to 
be infinitely more singular. It began 
by stating, that the difficulty was all over, 
and that the pecuniary transactions had 
reverted to their accustomed course. 
Then, after having laid all the blame of 
the distress on the rash spirit of specula- 
tion which had prevailed, it proceeded to 
say, that the remedies must be so and so. 
It was true that his majesty’s Speech told 
us, that the remedies were out of the 
reach of parliament; but this was only 
another of those inconsistencies which 
characterised the conduct of the right 
hon, gentleman in so many respécts. He 
did not intend to offer any opposition to 
the measures now proposed ; but he wish- 
ed the House to be much better informed 
than they were at present, before they 
agreed to them. Every one must be 
astonished that only a year had elapsed 
in that state of brilliant prosperity about 
which so much had been said, and, at the 
end of it we found ourselves plunged in 
the deepest distress. It might be true, 
that a wild spirit of speculation had been 
one of the causes of that distress; but he 
must remind the right hon. gentleman, that 
no one had encouraged that wild spirit 
more than himself, and that the speeches 
which he had delivered in that House 
had promoted it far more than any other 
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circumstances could have done. The 
contrast was indeed striking which his 
speeches now presented, echoing, as the 
did, the universal complaint of distress, 
from those of triumphant congratulation 
which he had indulged in formerly. When 
the last session of parliament opened, the 
king was made to congratulate the coun- 
try on the prosperity which had so certain 
a prospect of enduring. The right hon, 
gentleman opened his budget in the same 
tone; and any one wouldhave been scouted 
who had been hardy enough, at that time, 
to suggest that there might have been 
any thing hollow or unsteady in his glow. 
ing predictions. But the right hon. gen. 
tleman himself knew very well that they 
were hollow: be had the means of know. 
ing it; his situation must have acquainted 
him with it; and yet, notwithstanding this 
knowledge, the right hon. gentleman 
continued to predict, and to argue, until 
the whole of the country believed all that 
he represented. The events which had 
since happened were the best commentary 
on those predictions; and the measure 
which the right hon. gentleman now pro- 
posed, as a remedy for the distress which 
had ensued upon the dream of prosperity, 
was the best proof that could be given of 
its emptiness. ‘The noble lord concluded 
by expressing his conviction, that we 
should soon be again reduced to the same 
distress, from which the present measure 
was intended to relieve us. 

Captain Maderly observed, that he 
concurred most fully in all the points 
which had been laid down in the very able 
specch of his hon. friend, the member for 
Taunton, excepting one. He certainly 
thought that the conduct which the Bank 
of England had pursued during the recent 
crisis entitled it to the gratitude of the 
country; and but for the very liberal 
assistance which it had rendered during 
the tempest, he should almost have been 
tempted to accede to any proposition for 
disjoining the connection between it and 
the government. What he objected to 
in his hon. friend’s speech was, his advo- 
cating the establishment of two standards 
of currency, a gold and silver one, With 
respect to the substitution of a silver and 
gold currency, instead of that which at 
present existed, he should have no objec- 
tion to its being adopted, if it were in 
the nature of a silver currency, to advance 
as that of gold might happen to recede; 
but as he believed that no such eflect 
could possibly be produced, he should 
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hesitate to approve of it, though he might 
do so at the risk of being classed in that 
sect of philosophers of whom the hon. 
member was once a member, but on 
whom he now cast his censures when- 
ever an occasion for doing so presented 
itself. Let hon. members look at the 
connection of this country with South 
America; let them consider what had 
been advanced by all Europeans who had 
travelled in that country, and more par- 
ticularly by baron Humboldt, who had 
stated, that that country was intersected 
throughout with rich veins of silver ; and, 
such being the case, would it be politic to 
take that metal as a standard of currency 
with which the country might at any time 
be inundated, to the unhinging of all 
its trading regulations, and the altering 
at once of the relation between debtor 
and creditor—consequences which ensue 
from the constant fluctuations of a silver 
standard. Having touched slightly on 
that question, he would proceed to the 
subject before the House. He regretted, 
in common with the hon. member for 
Taunton, and the noble lord who had 
preceded him, that the causes to which 
the present mischiefs were mainly attri- 
butable, had not been more clearly pointed 
out by the chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Among those persons who were best in- 
formed on this subject, two opinions pre- 
vailed as to those causes: the first was, 
that it had been occasioned by the con- 
nection between the Bank and the govern- 
ment; and the second attributed it to the 
overtrading, and to that mania for specu- 
lation, which had existed in so extraor- 
dinary a degree, He declared himself to 
be of this latter opinion; and, while he 
stated the grounds which confirmed him 
in that opinion, he should endeavour to 
point out the considerations on which he 
thought the other erroneous. It had been 
stated that the low rate of interest had been 
the chief cause that had promoted these 
speculations, and this low rate of interest 
was attributed to the over-issues of the 
Bank; but these over-issues, as they 
were called, had existed for a year and 
a half before they affected the rate of 
exchange. Now, he put it to any gentle- 
man who understood this subject, whe- 
ther an over-issue could take place with- 
out its having the immediate effect of re- 
turning the paper upon the Bank, and 
causing the exportation of gold. If he 
had time he could convince any: one, even 
among those who. had never given the 
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least attention to the subject, that it was 
impossible but that the effect he alluded 
to must have been produced. There was, 
on the Royal Exchange, a most acute 
and intelligent body of men, whose inter- 
ests were inseparably connected with 
these affairs, and who were constantly 
watching them. If any such over-issue 
had taken place, these persons would 
have known and instantly taken advantage 
of it, and that they had not done so was a 
proof that there could have been no over- 
issue. To this important point he called 
the attention of the House; and he 
begged it to be recollected, that the 
alleged over-issues took place in 1823, 
while it was admitted that no change 
had taken place in the rate of exchange 
until 1825. In his opinion, the principal 
cause of the late distresses was the mea- 
sures adopted in 1822 and 1823, by mi-« 
nisters, for reducing the rate of interest. 
The low rate of interest led to speculation. 
At the end of 1823, and the beginning of 
1824, speculations of the wildest nature 
were set on foot. Persons who had de- 
rived a small income from the interest of 
their money, were unwilling to lose the 
comforts which they had previously en- 
joyed, and readily embarked in specula- 
tion as a means of augmenting their now 
reduced income. Mr. Tooke, in his ex- 
cellent pamphlet, had pointed out other 
causes which operated with the spirit of 
speculation to produce the recent con- 
vulsion, That writer had stated, thatabout 
the end of 1824, the stock of manufac- 
tures of almost every description on hand 
was shorter than usual. The inference 
which the manufacturers drew from this 
circumstance was, that the rate of con- 
sumption had increased. The consequence 
was, that immense speculations took place 
in various articles. Cotton and silk were 
imported in immense quantities. To 
such an extent was the speculation in 
cotton carried, that it increased in price 
from 150 to 200 percent. All seemed to 
go on well until towards the end of 1825, 
when a reaction suddenly took place, 
Every thing indicated that this re-action 
was approaching; and it came followed 
immediately afterwards by a panic—an 
unreasonable and senseless panic—a panic 
falling directly on the bankers, who were: 
suddenly called on to pay all they owed, 
when it was notorious that bankers were 
a class of men who ought never to be 
called on at once to pay all they owed, 
whose business would never answer if 
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they were obliged to pay all they 
owed, and whose only chance of profit 
was in an uninterrupted continuance of 
credit. Of this panic no man could tell 
what might have been the consequences, 
if the Bank had not stepped in, and by 
their timely and liberal interference, saved 
the country from destruction. All this 
panic and all this distress, he attributed 
to over-trading and its natural results. 
This was a short history of the recent 
distress. He attributed it entirely to 
over-trading. It was an evil to which no 
legislative remedy could be applied. It 
could be cured only by the experience 
and example of those who had suffered. 
It was, to be sure, a sad lesson to those 
who had suffered; but it was to be hoped 
that it would have the effect of preventing 
them from embarking in such mad specu- 
lations in future—The two measures 
brought forward by government had, he 
believed, very little reference to the causes 
of the late distress. The first measure, 
as the hon. member for Taunton had 
justly remarked, would prove inefficient. 
If there were now only twenty-six bank- 
ing establishments in England which pos- 
sessed the full number of partners allowed 
by law, by what magical charm did minis- 
ters expect that their measure would be 
able to raise up banking establishments 
composed of a still greater number of 
partners? Besides, the evil was not that 
the present banking establishments wanted 
solidity. This was proved by the fact, 
that the number of bankers who failed 
who were unable to meet all their engage- 
ments was very small. The evil in our 
present banking system was, the impru- 
dence of bankers in the carrying on of 
their business—their want of knowledge, 
in fact, of banking.—With respect to the 
second proposition of the right hon. gen- 
tleman; namely, that which enabled the 
bank of England to establish branch 
banks, it met with his hearty concurrence, 
and he sincerely hoped it would be carried 
into effect. Those establishments would 
naturally be more cautious with respect 
to the amount of their issues than country 
banks. One of the measures which minis- 
ters had in contemplation was, the putting 
a stop to the issue of onc and two pound 
notes. The reasons which ministers gave 
for this measure were to be found in the 
correspondence which had lately passed 
between the first lord of the Treasury 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the one hand, and the Bank on the other. 


In one of the papers composing that cor- 
respondence, the right hon. gentleman, 
and the noble lord his colleague, say, * It 
appears to us to be quite clear that such 
a measure would be productive of muck 
good; that it would operate as some 
check upon the spirit of speculation, and 
upon the issues of country banks; and 
whilst, on the one hand, it would diminish 
the pressure upon the Bank and the 
metropolis, incident to an unfavourable 
state of the exchanges, by spreading it 
over a wider surface ; on the other hand, 
it would cause such pressure to be earlier 
felt, and thereby ensure an earlier and 
more general adoption of the precaution- 
ary measures necessary for counteracting 
the inconveniences incident to an export 
of the precious metals.” The allusion to 
the state of the exchange, in the para- 
graph which he had just read, was, in his 
opinion, quite beside the question. The 
unfavourable state of the exchanges was 
the effect of over speculation.—It was, he 
understood, part of the plan of the go- 
vernment to invest commissioners with 
the power of regulating the issue of small 
notes. To that he most decidedly object- 
ed in a political point of view. When he 
saw the manner in which commissioners 
of the sinking fund were schooled b 

government—how they were at their bec 

and call, purchasing and selling only as 
government pleased—he must object to 
any arrangement which would give minis- 
ters the power of interfering directly with 
the currency. On this political ground, 
therefore, he would oppose the measure. 
He did not anticipate from a metallic 
currency those advantages which some 
persons seemed to think would be derived 
from it. He was of opinion, that such 
a currency as we possessed, before the 
suppression of the one-pound notes, was 
good, and might again be adopted with 
advantage. Money had been bape? 
compared by Adam Smith to the hig 

roads of a country, which did not produce 
one blade of grass, or one stalk of corn; 
but which were the means of circulating 
all the corn and all the grass produced in 
the country. Gold and silver, however, 
might be exported, and purchasing some- 
thing else might add to the effective cap! 
tal of a country, and set more labour 18 
motion. The more the effective capital 
of any country was increased, the more 
was the means of its prosperity augment- 
ed. By substituting a paper circulation, 
therefore, for a metallic currency, W 
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were saved the expense of maintaining ; that part of the united kingdom have 


the gold and silver in circulation, and | 
production was augmented in proportion 
to the additional effective capital thus 
obtained. By persisting in maintaining 
old and silver in circulation, a tax was, 
in fact, levied on the country, equivalent 
to the amount of all the profit which 
might be obtained by means of the ad- 
ditional capital. This was, he thought, 
a serious consideration, when applied to 
the propesal for suppressing the one and 
two pound notes. If this were satisfac- 
torily made out, it could not, he thought, 
be advantageous to the country to sub- 
stitute a metallic for a paper currency. 
It would change the relations of the 
country; it would cause the destruction 
of property ; and it had not the support 
of any practice. It was at least an 
onerous remedy for the present distress, 
to suppress the one and two pound notes. 
He would, he repeated, deny that there 
was greater security to be found in a 
metallic than ‘ina paper currency. The 
right hon. gentleman had himself destroy- 
ed that proposition by the sentence which 
immediately followed the one which he 
had already quoted from the correspond- 
ence upon the table. The passage to 
which he alluded was this :—-** But though 
a recurrence to a gold circulation in the 
country, for the reasons already stated, 
might be productive of some good, it 
would by no means go to the root of the 
evil.’ The right hon. gentleman went 
on to say, in the same document, “ We 
have abundant proof of the truth of this 
osition in the events which took place 
In the spring of 1793, when a convulsion 
occurred in the money transactions and 
circulation of the country, more extensive 
than that which we have recently expe- 
rienced. At that period, nearly a hundred 
country banks were obliged to stop pay- 
ment, and Parliament was induced to 
grant an issue of Exchequer bills to 
relieve the distress. Yet, in the year 
1793, there were no one or two pound 
notes in circulation in England, either 
by country banks or by the Bank of 
ngland. We have a further proof of 
the truth of what has been advanced 
in the experience of Scotland, which has 
escaped all the convulsions which have 
occurred in the money-market of England 
for the last thirty-five years, though Scot- 
land, during the whole of that time, has 
had a circulation of one pound notes; 


and the small pecuniary transactions of 
VOL. XIV. ‘ 


been carried on exclusively by the means 
of such notes. The issue of small notes, 
though it be an aggravation, cannot there- 
fore be the sole or even the main cause 
of the evil in England.” He did not re- 
quire a stronger proof of the insufficiency 
of a bullion currency to afford security 
than the statements contained in the right 
hon. gentleman’s own paper; from which 
it appeared, that in 1793 the greatest 
convulsion took place under a_ bullion 
currency, whilst Scotland, which had 
possessed a paper currency for the last 
thirty-five years, had never experienced 
any convulsions whatever. He was willing 
to rest his argument in favour of a paper 
currency entirely on the document to which 
he had referred. To look, however, to the 
present period—it would be evident, that 
no greater advantages resulted from a 
currency of bullion than from a cur- 
rency of which paper formed a prominent 
part. Compare the situation of Liver- 
pool, London, and Lancashire, which 
possessed a metallic currency, with other 
parts of the country where a currency of 
paper prevailed, and it would be seen, 
that the former had been exposed to 
greater fluctuations than the latter. He 
did in his conscience believe, that the 
whole of the recent distresses had been 
caused by over-trading. Such periods 
of speculation were not of very frequent 
occurrence ; but still they had sometimes 
existed, and were recorded in the page 
of history. The period of the South Sea 
scheme was distinguished by speculations 
far more extravagant than any which the 
country had recentiy been witness to. 
Those speculations, as described by a 
person who was an eye-witness to them, 
appeared so enormous, so wild, so un- 
sure, that, compared with these recent 
schemes, they were as a drop of water 
to the ocean. A very interesting de- 
scription of the period to which he 
alluded was given in Macpherson’s 
“ Annals of Commerce.” “ From morning 
till evening,” said the writer, ‘ dealers in 
speculations appeared in continual crowds 
all over Exchange-alley, so as to choke 
up the passages through it. Not a week 
passed without fresh projects, recom- 
mended by pompous advertisements in 
all the newspapers, which were now 
swelled enormously, directing where to 
subscribe to them. On some, sixpence 
per cent was paid down; on others, a 


shilling ; and some came so low as one 
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shilling a thousand at the time of sub- 
scribing. Some of the obscure keepers 
of those books of subscription, content- 
ing themselves with what they had got 
in the forenoon, by the subscriptions of 
one or two millions (one of which the 
author particularly well remembers), 
were not to be found in the afternoon of 
the same day; the room they had hired 
for a day being shut up, and their sub- 
scription books never more heard of. On 
others of those projects, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
per cent were paid down; and on some 
few 10s. per cent was deposited; being 
such as had some one or more persons 
of known credit to midwife them into 
the alley. Some were divided into shares, 
instead of hundreds and thousands, upon 
each of which so much was paid down; 
and both for them and the other kinds, 
there were printed receipts, signed by 
persons utterly unknown. Persons of 
quality of both sexes were deeply en- 
gaged in many of these bubbles; avarice 
prevailing at this time over all consider- 
ations of either dignity or equity; the 
males coming to taverns and coffee- 
houses to meet their brokers, and the 
Jadies to the shops of milliners and haber- 
dashers, for the same ends. Any impu- 
dent impostor, whilst the delusion was 
at its greatest height, needed only to hire 
a room at some coffee-house, or other 
house near that alley, for a few hours, 
and open a subscription book for some-~ 
what relative to commerce, manufacture, 
plantation, or of some supposed inven- 
tion, either newly-hatched out of his 
own brain, or else stolen from some of 
the many abortive projects of which we 
have given an account in former reigns, 
having first advertised it in the news- 
papers the preceding day, and he might 
ina few hours find subscribers for one 
or two millions (in some cases more) of 
imaginary stock, Yet many of those 
very subscribers were far from believing 
those projects feasible: it was enough for 
their purpose, that there would very soon 
be a premium on the receipts for those 
subscriptions; when they generally got 
tid of them in the crowded alley to others 
more credulous than themselves: and in 
all events, the projector was sure of the 
deposit-money. The first purchasers of 
those receipts soon found second pur- 
chasers, and so on, at still higher prices, 
coming from all parts of the town, and 
even many from the adjacent countries: 
and so great was the wild confusion in 


the crowd in Exchange-alley, that the 
same project or bubble has been known 
to be sold, at the same instant of time, 
10 per cent higher at one end of the 
alley than at the other end. Amongst 
those many bubbles, there were some so 
bare-faced and palpably gross, as not to | 
have so much as a shadow of any thing 
like feasibility. The infatuation was at 
length so strong, that one project was in 
the newspapers advertised thus: ‘ For 
subscribing two millions to a certain 
promising or profitable design, which will 
hereafter be promulgated.’”? He would 
only mention two or three of the extra. 
ordinary speculations which were at this 
period set afloat. Amongst them wasa 
scheme for improving malt liquors, and 
for breeding silk-worms. For this pur. 
pose 20,0002. were actually subscribed, 
and several large buildings erected, 
There was likewise another scheme, 
which must have been peculiarly attract. 
ive, that of making salt-water fresh; and 
another, which appeared somewhat ex« 
traordinary, was to bring fresh fish to 
London by sea. To such an extent did 
the spirit of speculation then prevail, 
that 60l. was frequently paid for permis. 
sion to subscribe to an undertaking. He 
would beg the attention of the House to 
a passage in which the author described 
the termination of the frenzy: «The 
frailty of the whole South Sea scheme 
now too plainly appearing to all, the 
stock on the 29th of September had 
fallen to 175 per cent, and their bonds 
were at 25 per cent discount ; whereupon 
there appeared great uneasiness and 
clamour amongst the monied men, which 
produced a great run or demand for cash 
at the Bank, and a greater one on the 
private bankers, who had generally lent 
out much of their cash on South Sea 
stock and subscriptions ; in consequence 
of which several very substantial ones 
were obliged to stop payment for some 
time. And now, just when drowning, 
all people began seriously to reflect on 
the calamities brought on people in 
France but a few months sooner by the 
famous Mississippi stock or bubble; and, 
to draw a melancholy parallel, which 
reflections, made a few months sooner, 
would have saved many a worthy family 
from distress. Great clamour was also 
raised on account of contracts at high 
prices, for the third and fourth money 
subscriptions performable on delivery 0 
the company’s receipts, although no re- 
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ceipts had ever been issued for them.’ 
Was not this account enough to prove, 
that the spirit of wild and ungovernable 
speculation was sufficient to produce a 
state of things such as existed at the pre- 
sent moment? He had hoped that he 
should have been able to give his support 
to the measures proposed by ministers 
on the present occasion. On all ques- 
tions of commercial policy, however he 
might differ from them on other subjects, 
he had desired to concur with them. He 
believed in his conscience, that the right 
hon. gentleman and his colleagues had 
adopted a system by which the commerce 
of the country would be fostered and 
extended. That system was not perfect 
at present ; but he was convinced that it 
was that only just and substantial basis, 
which reason had long claimed and ad- 
vocated, and which national greatness 
had long imperiously required. 

_ Mr. Huskisson said, that, although he 
could not concur with all that had fallen 
from the hon. member who spoke last, as 


bound to acknowledge that he had made 
a very clear and luminous statement on 
the subject. The noble lord opposite, 
and his hon. friend (the member for 
Taunton), had, in the course of their ad- 
dresses to the House, made some observa- 
tions which would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving an explanation upon a 
point which appeared to be misunder- 
stood. His hon. friend, the member for 
Taunton, had indulged in animadversions, 
harsh and unsupported, on what he was 
serge to call the insensibility of the first 
ord of the Treasury and of his right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in respect to the present distresses of the 
country. He was not sure, indeed, 
whether his hon, friend had not included 
the whole of the members of government 
in his censure. It was not necessary to 
vindicate the noble lord at the head of 
the Treasury from the imputation of a 
want of feeling, either for the difficulties 
of the country, or the distresses of indi- 
viduals. He was sure that the noble lord 
must be aware of the extent of suffering, 
from the course of his official duties, and 
the daily intercourse which he must have 
had with those who were most competent 
to inform him of the state of affairs in the 
city. Both the noble lord and his hon. 
friend had commented very strongly on a 
passage in the correspondence between 
government and the Bank, without dis- 
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tinctly understanding, as it appeared tohim, 
the way in which it applied. The passage 
to which he alluded, was that commencing 
with the words, “ the panic in the money- 
market having subsided,” &c. He need 
not ask his hon. friend, who, he believed, 
was in London about the middle of De- 
cember, and was a witness of what was 
passing, whether there did not exist at 
that time, for two or three days, such a 
state of affairs in the money-market, such 
a complete suspension of all confidence, 
as, contradistinguished from commercial 
distress, rendered it impossible to procure 
money upon the most unobjectionable se- 
curity? He appealed to every gentleman 
present connected with the city, whether 
it was not a fact, that, during forty-eight 
hours, it was impossible to convert into 
money to any extent at least, the best 
securities of the government? Persons 
could not sell Exchequer bills; they 
could not sell Bank stock; they could not 
sell East India stock ; they could not sell 
public securities on the funded debt of 
the country. That difficulty did not 
arise from any rational idea of the in- 
solvency of the government, or of the 
Bank, or of the other great corporate 
body, but from that panic to which his 
right hon. friends the chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the first lord of the Trea- 
sury alluded, in the passage which had 
been referred to, as having existed and be- 
ing removed, Was the statement not true, 
then, that the panic—that state of things 
which he had just described—had been 
removed? No one now heard of two or 
three London bankers stopping every 
morning, It was no longer impossible to 
convert good public securities into money, 
The operations of the Royal Exchange 
had resumed their ordinary course. Did 
lord Liverpool suppose that, when the 
panic in the money-market was over, the 
commercial transactions of the country 
would not be affected? No such thing. 
In the conversations which he had with 
lord Liverpooi, his noble friend had stated, 
that the convulsions in the money-market 
must inevitably derange the ordinary 
transactions of commerce, and involve 
them in difficulties, The hon. member 
who last addressed the House seemed to 
be aware of the distinction which existed, 
between the operations of the money- 
market and those of commerce. If the 
difficulties which existed in the money- 
market a short time since had continued 
for only eight and forty hours longer, he 
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believed the effect would have been, to put 
a stop to all dealings between man and 
man, except by means of barter. It had 
very truly been observed, that the Bank, 
by their prompt and efficacious assistance, 
had put an end to the panic, and averted 
the ruin which threatened al! the banking 
establishments in London, and through 
them the banking establishments and 
monied men all over the country. The 
conduct of the Bank had been most 
praiseworthy, and had, in a great degree, 
saved the country from a general con- 
vulsion. He would take upon himself to 
say, that the Bank, throughout their 
prompt, efficacious, and public-spirited 
conduct, had had the countenance, ad- 
vice, and particular recommendation of 
the first lord of the Treasury and his right 
hon. friend to assist them. Therefore he 
had a right to say, that his colleagues 
in their communication to the Bank, al- 
juded to the state of the money-market 
only. It should be recollected, that 
his colleagues were addressing persons 
with whom they had been in constant 
communication from the commencement 
of the panic. They knew the extent of 
the distress which existed in the commer- 
cial interest; but they did not allude to 
it, because it was not immediately con- 
nected with that part of the subject to 
which they were directing the attention 
of the Bank. His hon. friend had infer- 
red from what appeared in the corres- 
pondence, that government was ignorant 
of what was passing in Scotland. Could 
it be supposed that his noble colleague 
and his right hon. friend were so ignorant 
of the state of the country, as not to know 
that the greatest commercial distress at 
present existed in Scotland, and that the 
Scotch bankers, by their mode of affording 
discounts, were aggravating that distress ? 
It was, however, quite consistent with that 
fact, that the system of Scotch banking 
afforded greater securities than the Eng- 
lish system, and therefore it was desirable 
to introduce the former into this country. 
He did not know whether the noble lord 
opposite intended to subject the whole of 
the members of government tothe charge of 
insensibility tuthe distresses of the country, 
but he could assure the noble lord, that 
there was no part of his speech in which 
he so cordially and entirely concurred 
with him, as that in which he had stated, 
that a system ef currency which produced 
great and violent fluctuations in the price 
of commodities, was one which, however 


it might affect the opulent merchant or 
the man of landed property, was most to 
be deplored, on account of the manner in 
which it operated to aggravate the dis. 
tresses of the labouring classes. That 
was the opinion which he had uniform] 

maintained. It would be found recorded 
in the report of the bullion committee of 
1810, and it had been stated by him when. 
ever he had been called upon to deliver 
his sentiments onthe subject. There was 
no part of the system of the currency at 
which he looked with greater anxiety, 
than the manner in which it prejudiced 
the interests of labourers, and particularly 
those employed in agriculture. It would 
take up too much of the time of the com. 
mittee to enter into an exposition of the 
grounds of the opinion which he had 
formed on this point; but he conceived it 
to be one which the course of events had 
proved tobe but too well founded. His hon, 
friend, the member for Taunton, had ob- 
served, that he had never heard a speech 
so calculated to create disappointment 
so inadequate to the occasion, as that of 
his right hon. friend. His hon. friend 
had followed up that remark by a dis 
sertation—a very able one certainly—to 
which he had listened with great attention 
and in some parts with great satisfaction 
—on the general system of banking, in 
the abstract. His hon. friend then en- 
tered upon a statement of the difficulties 
under which he supposed the Bank to 
labour on account of the advances on 
Exchequer bills, and other advances, 
more or less of a permanent nature, made 
by the Bank to government. As the 
question was one of fact, it was material 
that it should be set right. His hon. 
friend was considered a great authority; 
and a statement going forth from him was 
likely to produce considcrable effect. 
He wished therefore that the matter 
should be fairly stated. His hon. friend 
had stated the advances made by the 
Bank on account of the half-pay annuities 
at eight millions, forgetting that con- 
siderable sums were paid by government 
to the Bank, twice a year, on account of 
that transaction, which, if deducted, 
would reduce the amount advanced by 
the Bank to 5,400,000/. He was not 
then going to discuss the prudence of that 
arrangement; he was only desirous, that 
the matter should be correctly understood, 
because it was a little hard that his hon. 
friend, who had himself contracted for 
leans with government, should endeavour 
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to throw on government the odium of 
having imposed on the Bank in the ar- 
rangement. The arrangement was a 
voluntary one on the part of the Bank ; 
it was, in fact, a description of loan. 
The Bank, perhaps, had not pursued 
precisely the same course as his hon. 
friend would have adopted, under similar 
circumstances. He, perhaps, would have 
doled out the loan piece by piece ; selling 
it to the public when he saw an opportu- 
nity of doing so to advantage. With that, 
however, he had nothing to do. The 
Bank were the best judges of their own 
interests. He could take upon himself 
to say, and no Bank director present 
could contradict him, that there was no- 
thing done, on the part of government, to 
prevent the Bank from disposing of the 
contract, in any way they might think 
proper, at any period. He was sure that 
his hon. friend would not wish, particularly 
at the present moment, when he must be 
so fully aware of the danger of misrepre- 
sentation, to state any thing but the fact. 
He must say, however, that, in his state- 
ment of the manner in which the capital 
of the Bank was locked up, by its ad- 
vances to government, he was not correct. 
His hon. friend said, that the whole of 
the capital of the Bank was lent to the 
government. If he meant, that the whole 
of the capital which the Bank possessed 
at the period of its foundation was lent 
to government as the price paid for their 
charter, he would not dispute the truth 
of that proposition; but his hon. friend 
ought to distinguish between that capital 
and that which had been accruing to the 
Bank, in consequence of their profits, 
and with which they were at liberty to 
deal as they pleased. His hon. friend had 
stated, that the Bank were in the habit of 
issuing 7,000,000/. upon Exchequer-bills, 
at one time, and 9,000,000/. at another, 
and that those advances swallowed up all 
their capital, and left them without any 
means at their disposal. In the first place, 
did any one suppose that the 7,000,000/. 
which constituted the charge on the con- 
solidated fund, became all demandable on 
one and the same day? The money was 
drawn out in separate portions at different 
periods. At the same time, the accruing 
receipts of the new quarter were daily 
paid into the Bank; so that, after all, the 
alarming statement made by his hon. 
friend respecting deficiency bills, which 
he was surprised he should tm put forth 
at a period of such general excitement, 
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amounted to nothing more than this— 
that the Bank was in the habit of paying 
daily to, and receiving daily from, the 
government, in the same way as a private 
banker would deal with his customer. 
Instead of the Bank advancing 24,000,000/. 
to government, as his hon. friend had 
stated, they advanced only the sum he 
had mentioned on account of the half. 
pay (which they might get rid of if the 

thought proper), and about 6,000,000, 
on Exchequer-bills; for, with respect to 
the deficiency bills, he considered it no 
advance at all. He was not a little sur- 
prised at another part of his hon. friend’s 
speech. His hon. friend had stated, that 
at an early period after the conclusion of 
the war, the market which existed on the 
continent for our manufactures afforded 
a favourable opportunity for obtaining a 
supply of gold, which would have enabled 
government to have got rid of the one 
and two pound notes. But did bis hon. 
friend recollect the state of distress in 
which the continent was placed by the 
operation of the tremendous war of which 
it had been the theatre for a quarter of a 
century? The continent had not then 
the,means of paying for our manufactures. 
In fact, there was at the present moment, 
a much greater export of manufactures 
than at the period to which his hon. friend 
had alluded. Talk of the principles of 
trade—he was surprised to hear his hon. 
friend argue, that, in order to obtain a 
supply of bullion, it was necessary that 
the goods exported should be paid for 
directly in metallic currency. The quan- 
tity of exports last year was greater than 
in any previous year in the history of the 
country. Their total value was greater 
than in any previous year. What signified 
it to him, whether those exports went to 
Cuba, or the United States of North 
America, or the New States of South 
America. Did not his hon. friend know 
how bills sometimes travelled about 
through the world? It had come under 
his own knowledge, that bills given in pay- 
ment for goods exported had travelled 
from South America to India, and had 
ultimately been returned to this country 
in the shape of bullion. To talk, then, 
of our having been shut out from the 
continent, and having lost the opportunity 
of obtaining bullion, shortly after the 
peace was a misrepresentation of facts. 
The acquirement of bullion depended on 
our exports. The hon. member who 


spoke last had imputed to his right hon. 
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friend, that he had not gone into the real 
causes of the distress of the country. 
The real cause had been stated by his 
right hon. friend. It was a spirit of spe- 
culation and overtrading. He agreed 
with the hon. member in thinking that the 
immediate cause of those distresses, and 
the feverish state in which the country had 
been recently placed, was to be attributed 
to overtrading ; and the anxiety of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers was, not only to relievethe 
country at present, but to take such steps 
as would prevent the recurrence of those 
distresses—distresses which went to the 
extent of producing a stagnation and want 
of confidence in our trade, to a degree 
unparalleled in the — of this country 
—distresses, which rendered unsaleable 
and inconvertible into money, all the 
usual articles of trade and commerce. 
Let the House but consider for a moment 
what had been the immediate effect of 
this overtrading. It produced a rise in 
prices, so rapid that it had never been 
equalled. And, what was the consequence? 
Why, a fall as rapid and as unequalled as 
the rise had been. If he were that night 
asked to give documentary proof of the 
causes which led to those reverses in our 
commercial transactions, he should beg 
leave to read an extract or two, picdging 
himself, that they should be much shorter 
than those quoted by the hon. member 
who had just preceded him. Mercantile 
and trading men were, of course, aware 
that there was published, twice a week, in 
London, an account of the price current 
of the different articles on sale in the city ; 
and to this the editor was in the habit of 
giving, at the end of the year, a summary 
of the rise and fall of prices, adding his 
own opinions of the manner in which the 
markets had been conducted during that 
period. The paragraph which he was 
going to read from that paper, had re- 
ference to the year 1825. The writer, 
after some observations and comments on 
the general state of the markets, went on 
to say, that such was the mania for specu- 
lation, which at this period (March and 
April 1825) had taken hold of persons of 
all classes—not confining itself to specu- 
lators, but extending itself to steady and 
respectable merchants and traders—that 
even in the article of nutmegs alone, the 
price rose, in the space of one month, from 
2s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per lb. He added, that 
the speculation in other spices had the 
effect of producing a corresponding rise 
in their prices. But the mania was not 


confined to these articles. In cotton, 
coffee, sugar, and tallow, the rage for spe. 
culation was equally great, and merchants, 
traders, shopkeepers’ clerks, and appren- 
tices, partook equally of the phrenzy of 
vying with each other in their endeavours 
to secure a monopoly in each different 
article; so that the prices were raised 
higher than ever could have been expect. 
ed, and higher certainly than they could 
be long expected to continue. And this 
state of things, be it observed, was not 
included in those wild, insane, and bed. 
lamite schemes, with which the market 
had been inundated ; but had its rise 
amongst those, who were considered the 
sober, steady merchants and traders, of 
the metropolis, These speculations at. 
tached themselves to every staple com. 
modity of our imports, for the purposes 
of manufacture, as well as to the foreign 
articles of our consumption : — cotton, 
wool, timber, wine, tobacco. In fact, 
every article which it was necessary to 
draw from foreign countries, became the 
object of this species of speculation. And 
when, he would ask, did all this take 
place? It took place at a period when 
the exchanges were against this country, 
and when gold was necessarily going out 
of the country. For he said again, and 
he was anxious to submit his statement 
upon this point to any set of practical 
men—that an unfavourable state of the 
exchanges had the effect of encouraging 
an increase of our exports to, while it 
checked our imports from, foreign coun- 
tries. Well, then, if any set of practical 
men saw that, at a period like this, when 
our coin was of itself finding its way out 
of the country, that every corner of Asia 
and America was ransacked for cotton 
and for wool; and if, at such a period, 
money was found so plenty in the coun- 
try, as to be hawked about, and offered 
at a depreciated rate of interest, was it 
not a convincing proof, that there was 
something wrong in our currency? And 
if so, he would ask any sober man,—cer- 
tainly there were not many sober men in 
the city at the period to which he alluded 
—but he called upon any sober man to 
say to what such a state of things, if une 
checked, must come at last? As to the 
state of the currency, there had been, 
unfortunately, much difference of opinion 
upon it. But the Bank felt called upon 
to provide for its own safety, by narrowin 
its issues. And, what was the result? 
The spirit of speculation was checked; 
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and as a necessary result, those country 
banks which had been most rash and im- 
moderate in aiding those speculations by 
advances, were ruined. But the evil did 
not stop here ; for the ruin of a few bad 
and unstable banks, involved in difficulties 
many establishments of a similar nature, 
which were otherwise placed upon the 
most stable footing. A panic was spread 
throughout the country. The country 
banks, amounting to seven or eight hun- 
dred, applied to the Bank of England as 
their only reservoir, so that the Bank of 
England was assailed upon every side. 
Seven or eight hundred drains were at 
once opened through her—gold was to 
flow from her into the country, The 
Bank of England was, in consequence, 
placed in a state of the greatest difficulty 
and embarrassment. He would ask 
whether this was a situation in which the 
country banks ought to be allowed to 
stand ? whether it was safe or convenient 
that they should remain upon such a foot- 
ing? He maintained that it was not. It 
was his opinion—an opinion not hastily 
formed, but the result of long and anxious 
observation—that a permanent state of 
cash payments, and a circulation of one 
and two pound notes, could not co-exist. 
He would put his argument into the form 
of a simple proposition.—If there were in 
any country a paper currency of the same 
denomination as coin, the paper and the 
coin could not circulate together: the 
paper would drive out the coin. Let 
crown notes be made, and we should never 
sce crown pieces ; make half-crown notes, 
and a half-crown would not remain in cir- 
culation, Allow one-pound notes to cir- 
culate, and we should never see a sovereign. 
It was very well known, indeed, that in 
1821 and 1822, when the Bank of England 
felt a very laudable anxiety to establish 
a gold circulation, and had actually en- 
deavoured to saturate the country with 
gold, such was the indifference for the 
precious metal, that the parcels of gold 
coin which they sent down by one mail 
were returned by another. If this, then, 
was a right and just description, to what 
inference did it lead? He did not speak 
it to the disparagement of the country 
bankers, when he said, that they had en- 
deavoured, and very naturally, to put out 
as much of their paper as they could, 
They might have had gold by them to 
some extent; but if cautious and prudent 
—and he was sorry to say, that some of 
them had shown themselves not to be so, 
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although he believed that the country 

banks in general were managed with a 

great deal of prudence and discretion 

but if prudent and cautious, they always 

placed their chief reliance on the Bank of 
England. And not only did the pro- 

vincial banks of England thus rely on it, 

but even the banks of Scotland, and the 

national bank of Ireland, looked to it as 

their security. He would ask, then, any 
reasonable person, if it was fair or just that 
the Bank of England should be expected 
to provide gold for those various applicants, 
no matter under what circumstances they 
should seek for it—no matter whether the 
exchanges were favourable or not to this 
country? So long, indeed, as the na- 
tional bank had the advantage of having 
an exclusive trade, perhaps something in 
the way of a sacrifice might be reasonably 
expected from it: but after having, in the 
most disinterested manner, surrendered a 
part of its monopoly in which it was greatly 
interested, the Bank naturally expected 
to be relieved from a liability which tended 
greatly to embarrass, if not to injure it. 
It was, under anycircumstances, unnatural 
to require that the Bank of England should 
be the means of protecting and securing 
all the country banks which, if perse- 
vered in, might one day have the effect 
of involving the establishment of seri- 
ous difficulties. Why, he asked, should 
the Bank of England be obliged to in- 
sure all the other banks in the country ? 
Why not, on the contrary, oblige each 
country bank to insure itself, by having 
in its possession, or at its command, a 
certain portion of coin of the realm, to 
answer the demand which might be made 
upon it, in cases of emergency ? Allusions 
had been made, in the course of the dis- 
cussion to the effects of unfavourable 
harvests, both with reference to our gold 
currency, and to our interference with the 
corn laws. He would ask, on the other 
hand, what must be the nature of a system, 
which, with a favourable harvest, and at 
a period of profound peace, was capable 
of producing such pain and distress as had 
been lately experienced? The House had 
gone far in their endeavours to restore a 
sound metallic currency to the country ; 
and he would ask, whether they were pre- 
pared to hazard the disgrace of stopping 
short in their career, by continuing the 
circulation of the one and two pound 
notes? He trusted that the measures 
brought forward by his right hon. friend 
would be felt deserving the support of 
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those gentlemen who were not generally 
in the habit of voting with his majesty’s 
ministers. This was a question of the 
greatest magnitude, of the most vital in- 
terest, to the country ; and his right hon. 
friend was well warranted in saying, that 
in the event of its being negatived, he 
should not envy the responsibility of any 
person placed in his right hon, friend’s 
situation, who would have to manage the 
finances of the country, while the state of 
their currency was left to the chapter of 
accidents. One of the great evils which 
they were called upon to correct was, the 
excessive issue of paper. This had been 

roductive of the greatest distress. It 
Rad been the destruction of confidence 
between all classes of society. It had 
caused the ruin of thousands of innocent 
individuals. It had given rise to fluctua- 
tions in our currency which were some- 
times in favour of the debtor and some- 
times of the creditor ; but frequently in- 
volved both in misery and distress. No- 
thing but disgrace and danger would attend 
a deviation from the correct principles of 
currency which parliament had solemnly 
recognized. They should consider, then, 
the continuance of the circulation of one 
and two pound notes, as by no means fair. 
Neither could it be considered safe or 
advantageous, in a time of war. And he 
begged to ask, whether, when it was found 
that such a — was productive of so 
much general and individual suffering, 
there was any particular branch of our 
commerce which could justify its continu- 
ance. He was surprised to hear his hon. 
friend over the way assert, that if this 
measure was carried, it would involve the 
whole of the agricultural interests into 
distress equal to that which they had be- 
fore experienced. If he was not aware 
that the hon. member had spent the recess 
in the country, he should have thought, 
from what he had said, that he possessed 
no knowledge whatever of recent events. 
He would ask, whether the hon. member 
had passed through any country town or 
district, in which a country bank had not 
failed? He would ask him, whether he 
had not seen the effect produced, not only 
on the shopkeepers and traders, but also 
on every class of farmers, by such failure ? 
Where did the farmers themselves transact 
their business but with the country bankers; 
and how many gentlemen had been obliged 
to postpone the collection of their rents, 
in consequence of the losses sustained by 
their tenants, by the failure of country 
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banks; not only in towns, but even in 
villages where the wages of labour were 
paid in the notes of the country bankers, 
What, then, must be the overwhelmin 
misery of those persons who were visited 
by the sudden privation of the means of 
supplying their weekly wants and neces. 
sities? This distress had overtaken the 
farmer and Jabourer, and in a still greater 
degree the manufacturers and artizans of 
the country. And here he would advert 
to an expression used by a noble lord 
opposite, that the proposed measure 
would have the effect of bringing back 
again the agricultural distresses which 
existed before the year 1822. Need he 
tell the noble lord or his hon. friend, that 
there was a necessary connection between 
those who consumed and those who sup 
plied agricultural produce? Was it ne. 
cessary that he should point out the fact, 
that a fall in the demand for the labour of 
manufacturers must necessarily produce 
a decrease of consumption; and that the 
one must of necessity regulate the other? 
What was it that occasioned the revival 
of the agricultural interests in 18222 He 
maintained that it arose principally from 
the revival of the manufacturing interests, 
and from the employment of thousands, 
who had, for a considerable time, been 
deprived of an opportunity of supporti 
themselves by their labour. The increa 


‘means with which they were furnished 


necessarily brought about the increase 
of consumption ; and, looking to the op- 
posite side of this argument, he felt con- 
vinced, that the manufacturing distresses 
which were now so generally felt, must 
have the effect of diminishing the demand 
for the agricultural produce of the coun: 
try. It was the natural course of things; 
that, in such a fluctuating state of our 
currency, all classes of society must, in 
their turn, be affected by it; and there- 
fore the sooner we got rid of that fluctua- 
tion, and returned to a sound, healthy, 
and permanent circulating medium, the 
better would it be for the community at 
large. If they wished to prove the value 
of a steady unchangeable currency, they 
had it in the example of France. That 
country had been twice invaded by 8 
foreign army ; her capital had been twice 
taken possession of, and she had been 
obliged to pay large sums to foreign 
countries for corn; but she had a pct: 
metallic currency, and however § 

visitations might have affected the great— 
however the extensive contractor might 
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have been injured or ruined—the body of 
the population remained unmolested— 
The storm might have uprooted the forest 
tree, but it passed over without injuring 
the humble reed. This was to be attri- 
buted to the permanent footing upon 
which the currency of that country had 
been established. If the object of his 
right hon, friend was carried into exe- 
cution, it would have the effect of making 
the country banker as sensitive on the 
subject of the exchanges, and as watchful 
of any unfavourable turn which might 
take place in them as the Bank of Eng- 
land now was. He would be obliged 
to watch the circumstances calculated to 
bring gold into, or send it out of the 
country; and this caution being timely im- 
pressed upon him, the danger would be 
passed ; there would then be no fear of 
any convulsion or agitation in the country, 
as the interest of each banker would com- 
pel him to provide himself for any coming 
emergency; or, in other words, every 
country bank would feel an equal interest 
with the Bank of England in watching 
the state of the currency, and guarding 
against its fluctuations—If, then, it was 
necessary for the best interests of the 
country, that the currency should be es- 
tablished on a sound and solid foundation, 
and that the country banks should be 
prevented from drawing the metallic cur- 
rency out of the kingdom, by the issue of 
these small notes, the next question was, 
whether this was a proper time for carry- 
ing the measure into execution? But be- 
fore he touched upon that, perhapsit would 
be proper that he should make one pre- 
liminary observation respecting the country 
banks. He was far from being hostile to 
these banks ; on the contrary he thought 
they would be of great service to the 
country if placed under proper regulations. 
He wished to relieve these banks them- 
selves from the consequences of their own 
are from the liability of each, to 

e ruined by the failure of others. But 
they must be prevented from issuing 
paper as low as the highest denomination 
of the metallic currency of the country. 
They must not be permitted to issue these 
one-pound notes — the one-pound cor- 
responding to the sovereign, the highest 
denomination of metallic currency. Such 
issues amounted in reality to the assuming 
the powers of the prerogative. Let them 
continue to issue paper, and to extend 
and act upon their credit; but they must 
not be allowed to issue these small notes, 
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which was trenching upon the preroga- 
tive. Then he came to the point, whe- 
ther this was the proper time for provid- 
ing, by law, for the gradual and pro- 
gressive withdrawing of these small notes ? 
Some gentlemen had contended, that this 
was not a fit time. Now he contended 
that this was the most proper time, when 
so much of this sort of currency was 
actually afloat, and the bankers were 
smarting under the consequences of their 
over issues, Was it when a drinker of 
ardent spirits was intoxicated, that you 
could persuade him to give over that 
habit? No; but when he was sober, and 
when he was suffering under the effects of 
his previous intemperance. ‘Those notes 
were at present already greatly curtailed 
by the failure of a hundred country banks 
and from other causes. The country banks 
had, at this time, a large stock of gold 
in their hands drawn from the Bank of 
England. They had found it necessary, 
for their own safety, to lay in stores of 
gold and Bank of England notes. Now, 
therefore, was the most convenient time 
for providing, by law, for the gradual 
extinction of this small note circulation. 
If they waited until the present difficulties 
were passed, they would soon find that 
these notes, which were at present with-. 
drawn, would soon be issued again. Now 
they had actually got the gold in their 
coffers: it was in the country; and this 
was the moment to provide that it should 
not again be so readily exported. ‘They 
must also remember the difficulties they 
would have to experience from these 
country banks, in any attempt to inter- 
meddle with their notes and profits, in 
case the issuing of these small notes 
were, to a great extent, resumed. If 
they postponed the commencement of 
this measure, would any hon. gentleman 
assure him that they would ever begin at 
all?’ They could not expect a more 
favourable opportunity for commencing 
the good work than the present. If they 
allowed it to escape, and these notes were 
again extensively issued, it would be said, 
why did they not resort to this measure 
when the issues of these notes were so 
much curtailed? If the adoption of mea- 
sures for putting the currency upon a sound 
and solid foundation were to be resisted by 
such arguments as he had heard that night, 
there was an end of all hope of securing 2 
proper coinage and standard of value. 
When these country banks had only such 
a _ number of partners, they were 
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naturally led, by views of private interest, 
to neglect the just principles of banking. 
But if a bank consisted of, suppose two 
hundred partners, they would be tied 
down by rules which would not admit of 
these ruinous speculations, and their af- 
fairs would be conducted on the genuine 
principles of banking. He allowed that 
it would be a great improvement, if, 
under a proper system, chartered banks 
were established, with only a limited 
liability. It would, no doubt, induce 
many persons of great credit and fortune, 
to invest their money in shares of such 
banks. But the Bank objected to the 
extension of this limited liability, and had 
stipulated that the banks of Scotland and 
of Ireland should not possess this privi- 
lege. His hon. friend, the member for 
Taunton, had recommended the giving to 
England a metallic currency on a more 
extensive basis than could be obtained by 
the recall of the one and two pound notes. 
He agreed with his hon. friend, that it 
would be desirable that the currency 
should be rested on a firm and secure 
basis ; for himself, he was bound to con- 
fess that he entirely differed from his late 
friend, Mr. Ricardo, as to the basis upon 
which the currency of the country ought 
safely and properly to rest; and he be- 
lieved that if that gentleman, ingenious as 
he was, had been the sole director of the 
Bank of England, the country would, be- 
fore this, have witnessed the stoppage of 
that establishment. He had paid much 
attention to the subject of currency 
generally, and he did think that Mr. 
Ricardo’s view of the question had been 
a wrong one; and, while he was upon the 
subject, he might as well observe, that he 
should be glad to pursue, and would pur- 
sue, some further inquiry, perhaps before 
the Board over which he presided, into 
the best mode of improving the suggestion 
thrown out a few nights since by the hon. 
member for Taunton, and introducing, in 
some shape or other, silver as a legal 
tender, so as to give an additional se- 
curity to the currency of the country.— 
An hon. member had said, in rather 
sweeping terms, that for much of the late 
wild speculation which had been carrying 
on throughout the country, ministers were 
chiefly to blame. Now, the House would 


recollect when it was that the great bulk 
of these speculations first commenced. It 
was in the spring of last year. To refer, 
standing where he did, to what had been 
said by lord Liverpool in another place, 


would be contrary to order; but he had 
taken the trouble to refresh his memor 
as to the precise terms of what he had 
said himself. In February last—in the 
very commencement of those speculations 
—he had used this particular expression 
in speaking of them; “that the lottery 
was a safe adventure, compared with the 
mass of those in which persons were then 
engaging.” Again, in the month of 
March, speaking of the speculations, he 
had distinctly declared it to be his opin. 
ion, that those who engaged in them would 
find themselves disappointed. Unfortu. 
nately, those to whom this advice had 
been addressed had disregarded all warn. 
ing. They had rushed, in contempt of 
all caution, on to their own destruction, 
But, although it would be irregular in 
him to refer to the precise terms in which 
lord Liverpool had spoken upon the sub- 
ject of those unfortunate speculations, 
yet he might say, the opinions delivered 
by that noble lord had neither been less 
unfavourable to them, nor less strongly 
expressed, than his own. So far from 
having adopted any measures calculated 
to foster or assist dealings of that hazard- 
ous character, he did most distinctly af- 
firm, that government had done every 
thing in its power to discourage the 
speculations, and remove the infatuation. 
Mr. R. Gordon begged to remind the 
House, that the right hon. gentleman, who 
now so fiercely attacked the one and two 
pound notes, had been, in the year 1822, 
a member of that very cabinet which came 
down to the House and introduced them. 
All parties then were making complaints, 
especially the agricultural interest. Per- 
sons were declaring that they could not 
pay their rent, their labourers, and their 
taxes; and then ministers had come down, 
and proposed, as a remedy for the evil, 
that very measure which they now desired 
to abrogate. He was charged with hav- 
ing got some new lights upon the subject. 
That was a mistake ; it was the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite whose views had been 
changed. He had chosen to remain ina 
very small minority upon the question of 
passing Mr. Peel’s bill; because he 
thought, as he thought still, that it would 
be impossible to pay in gold what had 
been borrowed in paper: and therefore 
he wished ministers to pause, and recon- 
sider the steps which they were taking. 
He was glad to hear the right hon. gentle- 
man speak in the terms in which he had 
expressed himself of country bankers; 
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but certainly, all those who sat near him 
had not treated that class of individuals 
quite so fairly. So far from the present 
distress having arisen from the issue of 
one and two pound notes by the country 
banks, he thought the country had de- 
rived very great relief from that issue. 
The observation which had been made 
about prerogative, seemed to him wholly 
unintelligible; for certainly, he could not 
perceive how the royal prerogative was a 
jot more endangered by a country bank- 
er’s issuing a one-pound note than a five- 
pound note. He greatly regretted the 
measure which was to reduce the circula- 
tion of the country banks, After the 
failure of nearly eighty of those establish- 
ments had withdrawn a million and a half 
of notes from circulation, his firm opinion 
was, that any farther diminution would 
embarrass the country. 

Mr. Canning said, that as the night was 
far advanced, and a number of gentlemen 
were understood to be still desirous of 
expressing their sentiments, he thought it 
would be most convenient that the ques- 
tion should be adjourned to Monday. 

This motion being agreed to, the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 13. 

Bank CHARTER AND PROMISSORY 
Notes Acts.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for resuming the adjourned debate on the 
Bank Charter and Promissory Notes 
Acts. On the question being put, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 

Sir John Wrottesley rose. It was, he 
said, necessary, before he entered more at 
Jarge into the reasons why he wished to 
take the sense of the House upon the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair, to state why 
he had not taken this course at an earlier 
moment. Now, there was a rational 
objection to that course being taken on 
Friday last; for then, properly enough, 
several gentlemen were anxious to hear 
the statement of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but at this moment the case 
was materially altered. All those who 
thought, as he did from the outset, that 
the project of the right hon. gentleman 
was impolitic, were bound to take the 
earliest stand against it. All those who, 
after hearing that statement, thought the 
right hon. gentleman’s plan to be fraught 
with danger, ought to take their stand 
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against it at the earliest opportunity which 
was afforded them. All those who thought 
that it would inevitably tend, not to 
remedy or to lessen, but greatly to in- 
crease all the existing evils, must also 
think with him in his view of the question. 
Upon all who entertained the opinions, of 
which he had given a summary, he now 
called for support, while he resisted the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair on the present 
occasion [hear hear]. If he could pre- 
sume to have another call upon the House, 
it would be, not to proceed further in this 
business without hearing and pondering 
deliberately upon the arguments which 
would be adduced against the motion ; 
and in offering those which his own mind 
and experience suggested, he most anxi- 
ously begged their indulgence for a 
patiént hearing. The House was, he had 
always found, willing to listen to those 
who advocated the interests of any great 
body of men who were likely to be affect- 
ed by their legislative proceedings ; and 
he had found them more attentive, when 
any individual of their body claimed their 
notice, when he was himself materially 
interested in the question at issue; and 
still more so, when circumstances trans- 
pired which affected, not only the hearts 
of respectable men, but their honour and 
integrity. With all the patience, kindness, 
and indulgence which the House could 
extend, he still felt that he had a task of 
great difficulty to perform. He was most 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
the subject, and with his incompetence to 
reward hon. gentlemen for their attention, 
by making it entertaining ; and if they did 
not think fit to listen to his arguments, he 
should be under the necessity of giving 
up, in despair, the discharge of a duty, 
which he felt most anxious to perform. 
Never was there a question which better 
deserved the most laborious considera- 
tion; and never did he feel the sense of 
his own inability bear so heavily upon him. 
He was well aware that in the House, and, 
indeed, in the country, there existed great 
difference of opinion, whether this question 
ought or ought not to have been brought 
betore the country. One of his majesty’s 
ministers had claimed credit for placing 
the subject in the front of the king’s 
Speech, and it had been urged by many, 
that discussion could not, at all events, 
have been avoided. He was not of that 
opinion. He did not say, that the topic 
ought not to have been collaterally 
introduced. It might merely have been 
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mentioned, though not from the throne, 
and an expectation might have been 
added, that the evil would be _ best 
remedied by leaving it alone—by not 
intermeddling by legislation, but by leav- 
ing the case to the energy and good sense 
of the people of England. The effect 
would have been, that things, instead of 
getting rapidly worse, would have 
gradually mended ; and it might have been 
hoped, that the existing melancholy 
situation of the country would have been 
altogether relieved, and the prevailing 
distressing embarrassments eventually 
been productive of great public good, 
though attended with much private cala- 
mity. Certainly, it might have been 
proper to mention this state of things 
incidentally ; and if that mention had been 
made by some honourable gentleman 
unconnected with government, the conse- 
quences would not, perhaps, have been 
injurious. The mischief had been done 
by rendering it an authorised and official 
statement by the king’s ministers. That 
letter, that cruel letter he might well call 
it, had issued from the Treasury ; and if it 
had not been brought forward with so 
much formality, its genuineness might 
well have been doubted, or at all events 
it might have been thought that some 
clerk of the Treasury had delivered out 
the foul copy instead of the fair one. In 
such a composition, it was at least to be 
expected that the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar should have been attended to; but 
it was a production that would have 
disgraced even a school-boy, for the 
common concord between the verb and 
the nominative case was wholly disre- 
garded. However, the production had 
never been disavowed, and for this reason 
“ principally he looked upon it as genuine. 
The charges it contained were important, 
and he must add, extremely unfounded 
and injurious. In the first place, it 
aceused all the country bankers with hav- 
ing fostered, aided, and abetted, the rage 
for speculation ; whereas it had been said 
on former occasions, and not denied, that 
they were the only persons who had not 
joined in these wild speculations. In fact, 
it was part of their business, by every 
possible means, to ascertain whether their 
customers were or were not speculators. 
The moment they found a man beginning 
to speculate, it was the duty, and the 
constant practice, of the country banker 
to warn him; and if he did not follow the 
advice given, the next step was either to 
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limit or to close his account. Therefore, 
the assertion of the letter was as unfound. 
ed as it was cruel; and indeed it might be 
looked upon as one of the harshest things 
that had ever been said of a respectable 
body of men. What was the fact upon 
this subject, as appeared upon undeniable 
evidence? Speculation began in a district 
of the kingdom where actually no local 
notes were circulated. The earliest 
speculation was in cotton in the towns of 
Manchester and Liverpool, where no part 
of the currency consisted of country bank 
notes. Where next did the wild spirit of 
speculation shew itself? Upon the Stock 
Exchange in the city of London. Would 
any body, then, venture to say, that the 
mad speculations of the last year were 
really owing to the excessive issues by 
country bankers? He sincerely believed 
that no set of men more sincerely lament. 
ed them, or more endeavoured to avoid 
them, by warning their customers con- 
stantly not to have any thing to do with 
them. “ But,” said the king’s ministers, 
who brought forward this unfounded 
accusation, **it was we who warned the 
country against the consequences of mad 
speculation.” Was it indeed? Where had 
they done so? He was prepared to show, 
that they were the parties to blame, for at 
least a part of those difficulties. It was 
in the latter end of the year 1824 that 
these speculations began to show them- 
selves in their more striking colours; and 
it was then that doubts arose, whether it 
was nol necessary to consider the appli- 
cation of the act, commonly called the 
Bubble act, to these proceedings. The 
Houseknew that upon the explosion of the 
celebrated South Sea-scheme, the par- 
liament of that day enacted a law, which, 
if put into full operation, would render 
it almost impossible for any man to em- 
bark in these wild schemes. In conse- 
quence of the severe penalties of this 
Bubble act, many years elapsed without 
the appearance of any of these delusive 
schemes. At last, in a time of scarcity, 
when the public thought the bakers and 
millers were taking advantage of the 
dearth, mills of a particular construction 
were set up by companies to grind grain, 
and to bake bread on a saving scale. 

case arose out of these, he believed it 
was that of “ the King against Webb and 
another,” in which lord Ellenborough 
was called upon to revive the penalties 
of the Bubble act ; but that high judicial 
personage declined doing so, and rather 
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ut a different construction upon the law 
than that which was previously under- 
stood to attach to it. Things stood in 
this shape till the year before last, when 
the lord chancellor maintained somewhat 
of a different opinion from lord Ellen- 
borough, and dropped doctrines which 
differed from those which prevailed in 
Webb’s case. Under these circum- 
stances, what was more necessary than 
for the government to bring in a bill to 
declare what the law really was? The 
effect of this declaratory enactment would 
have been, if not to crush, at least to 
restrain, these wild speculations, and so 
to correct the system that tended to 
their establishment, as to expose the 
parties who engaged in them to the 
penalties which lord Ellenborough re- 
trained from directing against them. The 
government, so far from doing this, in 
fact did just enough to prevent any body 
else from pursuing such an object; for 
the attorney-general gave notice of his 
intention to bring in a bill; the bill was 
brought in; it was laid upon the table; 
and neglected during the whole of the 
session; while the spirit of speculation 
was allowed to proceed undeterred, and 
to make dreadful ravages over the whole 
of the kingdom. God forbid, then, that 
ministers should be allowed to shift the 
blame, which ought to rest only upon 
them, to the shoulders of innocent coun- 
try bankers. The next subject to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House was, the proposed repeal of that 
part of the Bank charter which, until the 
year 1833, authorized the issuing of small 
notes. On what terms had the Bank of 
England its charter, and on what author- 
ity was that privilege secured? The 
terms were, that they should be enabled 
to issue small notes, and the authority 
was the faith of parliament. What was 
the privilege of the country bankers re- 
specting the same power, and how was 
it conferred? To issue small notes like- 
wise, and upon the same faith of parlia- 
ment. When would the Bank charter 
expire? In the year 1833. When 
would the small country notes cease to 
be legally issuable? In 1833 also. The 
privileges of the Bank of England and 
the country banks being in this respect 
alike, and delegated equally upon the 
faith of “aon how happened it that 
the Bank were still to have the power of 
issuing small notes, and the country 
banks none? See the injustice, the par- 
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tiality, as well as the cruelty of this treat- 
ment of the country bankers! Had par- 
liament, in the year 1822, repealed the 
privilege, as it was intimated that they 
meant to do, then the country bankers 
would have been prepared for that result, 
But this was not the course pursued. 
They were, on the contrary, entrapped : 
they were led into a scrape; and now 
the whole system thus formally and de- 
finitely sanctioned, was to be retraced 
and reversed without the smallest valid 
reason for the change. It was ridiculous 
to talk of giving them three years to alter 
their practice; for now that the stamping 
of their notes was refused, those at pre- 
sent in circulation were not calculated 
to last eighteen months; so that the 
country bankers must at once prepare 
to withdraw their small paper circulation, 
and make instant arrangements for cash 
payments. He supposed it would be 
contended, as indeed had already been 
the case, that the country banks had 
forfeited their claim for equal justice ; 
that they had abused their power of cir- 
culating small notes, by their over-issues, 
and the excess to which they had carried 
it. Well, then, let the conduct of the 
Bank of England be examined, and the 
same test applied to that corporation. 
Had the latter never abused its power 
by over-issues? Could the chancellor of 
the Exchequer deny, that what with the 
government, and what with the Bank, 
the paper circulation of the country be- 
came at one time so depreciated, that the 
relative value of the guinea in gold and 
in paper, was as 27s. or 28s. to21s. Why 
not then, if this were a valid ground for 
depriving a party of a charter, have 
broken up the Bank privilege? But, he 
denied the assertion that the country 
banks had over-issued; he knew that 
some persons entertained a different opi- 
nion, but he challenged them to the 
proof. The country notes in circulation 
in the year 1825 were double in amount 
those of 1822. Be it so; and he could 
tell the reason why. Almost all these 
small notes were employed in carrying 
on the provision trade ; for general mer- 
cantile transactions were notoriously con- 
ducted through the medium of bills of 
exchange, the amount of which far ex- 
ceeded that of all the small country notes 
in the kingdom. Then, if these notes 
represented, as they did, the value of 
these provisions, they must necessarily 
partake, in their amount, of the changes 
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in the price of the commodities for which 
they were exchanged. Look, then, to 


facts, and it would be found, that the : 


price of corn in 1825 greatly exceeded 
the price of it in 1822. In some places 


it was double, and the value of cattle | 


more than doubled, in the same period. 
This augmentation of value in commodi- 
ties necessarily increased the amount of 
the notes in which they were to be paid. 
The country customer who wanted to 
buy a certain quantity of corn, or a cer- 
tain number of cattle, on a market day, 
went to his local banker, and obtained 
the money which was necessary to make 
such purchases. The House would, how- 
ever, see, that, for obvious reasons, 
money had since last July become scarce, 
and consequently the transactions of busi- 
ness had become more circumscribed. 
It became necessary, therefore, for pub- 
lic convenience, to lessen the number of 
five-pound notes in circulation, and to in- 
crease the issue of those of smaller amounts. 
—Onepoint had been urged with consider- 
able force ; and it was certainly calculated 
to make an impression upon the public 
mind by appealing to the best feelings 
of our nature. It had been said, that, on 
the failure of a country bank, the utmost 
misery was brought upon the lower orders, 
who were thus deprived of their petty 
savings, hvarded up in the one and two 
pound notes of the firm which had failed. 
A most piteous case had been thus made 
out by the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and assuredly those who did not feel for 
the sufferings of the pvor, under such cir- 
cumstances, deserved to be ranked among 
the basest of mankind. But, lie begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact, whether parliament had not, upon 
this subject, done every thing in the way 
of legislation that was necessary or even 
possible. First the labourer was not 
bound to take country notes ; or if he had 
taken them, he had the power of imme- 
diately repairing to the counter of the firm, 
and of obtaining sovereigns in exchange. 
The value of a sovereign might be re- 
duced to 18s. or even lower, and in that 
case the poor man could only obtain pro- 
visions to that amount, but he always was 
‘sure to obtain the full value of a country 
note. If he did not want to spend it, he 
could take it to the savings’ bank, and 
invest it in government securities. In 


‘fact, with all these cautions, even if a 


labourer took a country note, it was his 
own fault if he kept it in his possession 


more than twenty-four hours, Parlig. 
ment, in fact, had done all it could to 
protect him, and it was little less than fol] 

and weakness for the House to attempt to 
pass statutes to protect him against the 
consequences of his own heedlessness, 
But, the great difficulties which must at. 
tend the contemplated change in the 
system of paper-money were these :—The 
one-pound notes were (except in Lan. 
cashire) the great medium of payment 
for manufacturing labour throughout the 
kingdom. The country banker took the 
manufacturer’s bill upon his correspondent 
in London or Bristol, or wherever else he 
dealt, and gave him his own notesin return, 
with which the manufacturer paid his 
workmen, who, as he had before said, ob- 
tained their necessary supplies at full 
value for this paper. Now, he did not 
mean to say that the business of the 
country could not be carried on without 
these small notes ; but he was quite satis. 
fied, that if they were withdrawn, a very 
different quantity of business would be 
transacted. It should be remembered, 
that a great deal of the money drawn 
from the country, particularly in the shape 
of rents, was transmitted to the landlord 
in London, and spent during a large por- 
tion of the year in the metropolis: this 
Operation must go on; but it was impossi- 
ble that with it could be conducted the 
same extent of country business. And, 
if the latter could not be transacted on 
the same scale, then what became of the 
labouring poor who must be thrown out 
of employment? Was there no sympathy 
for the large classes who were dependent 
for support on manufacturing industry? 
What medium of circulation did they pro- 
pose to substitute for that which would be 
withdrawn by the departure of these 
small notes? None, that he could un- 
derstand. He had certainly heard a good 
deal of the improvement which was to 
arise in the banking system from these 
changes, and that in a short time joint- 
stock companies would rise up in the 
country. He did not believe a word ofit. 
They might probably have branch banks, 
from the Bank of Jingland, in Lancashire: 
they might have them also in some of the 
manufacturing districts of the county of 
York ; but, in any other of the manu- 
facturing counties such establishments 
were not likely to appear, unless govern- 
ment granted a charter—(and this the 
Bank of England would take care to pre- 
vent )—or unless a parcel of adventurers 
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were found ready to act together in the 
banking trade, with little or no property 
at stake. A pretty system this would be 
for the country—one, which so far from 
mitigating the existing evil, would greatly 
aggravate and extend it in every quarter. 
He had already argued, that the country 
banks, so far from doing any of the mis- 
chief under which the public had so lately 
suffered, had greatly tended to reduce it; 
and by bringing capital into particular ma- 
nufacturing situations, had considerably 
tended to local improvements, promoted 
the general industry of the people; and, 
referring again to the letter from the 
Treasury to the Bank—he meant to that 
part of it, which, as it were, summed up 
the character of the country banks—he 
for one was not disposed even to conde- 
scend to reply to the imputation. The 
principles which regulated these institu- 
tions, their stability and their solvency, had 
been declared by those on the spot, who 
best knew their credit and honour, whose 
means of judging were declared indisputa- 
ble; and those declarations were a suf- 
ficient answer to the calumnies of those, 
whose avimadversions upon their conduct, 
could only arise from ignorance on the 
one hand, or interested prejudice on the 
other. Hoping to have the assistance of 
every gentleman who apprehended danger 
from the proposition now under considera- 
tion—a danger which was every twenty- 
four hours growing greater, and its pro- 
gress alone capable of being stopped by an 
abandonment of it—he reiterated his ap- 
peal to all those who thought as he did 
upon the question, for their support in 
resisting the Speaker’s leaving the chair. 
But, if he were not confident of having 
this support—if he were conscious that 
he should stand alone in the division, still 
he would do his duty to the utmost of his 
power, in averting the evil which must 
follow the adoption of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s plan, and the extent of 
which it was impossible for any human 
being to calculate. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he was 
extremely anxious to take an opportunity 
of expressing his sentiments on this ques- 
tion, which he considered of the first im- 
portance, as it involved the safety, nay, 
the existence, of every man’s property, 
of whatsoever kind that property might 
be. He had, ever since he had the ho- 
nour of a seat in that House, given bis 
support to ministers in all their measures 
relating to the commercial policy of the 
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country. With reference to the measures 
now under consideration, he could only 
say, that he agreed with them as to the 
principle, but differed with them as to the 
period appointed for carrying them into 
execution, In the first place, he agreed 
that the present embarrassments were 
partly attributable to an over-issue of 
paper currency, and partly to the general 
spirit of speculation which had so unfor- 
tunately prevailed. He was inclined to 
think that the excess of this bank paper 
had increased all these speculations; ne- 
cessarily so, indeed, from the superabun- 
dance of money which they threw into 
the market. The excitement thus given, 
in the years 1822 and 1823, by the paper 
circulation, diffused a superficial currency 
throughout the country, which was ea- 
gerly caught at. On reference to the 
stamp returns for the country banks, for 
the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, the 
issues of their notes appeared to have 
doubled, as compared with the three pre- 
ceding years ; that of the year 1825 being 
by far the largest of all. The country 
banks, in this state of things, readily ac- 
commodated the manufacturer, who gave 
a high price in his turn; and this con- 
curring impulse, at the close of the year 
1825, had certainly carried the paper cir- 
culation to a forced and unnatural height. 
In this state a re-action occurred; for the 
chief resources of the country banker 
were, after all, in London—there he must 
depend for his money, and for obtaining 
cash for his discounts ; but, when this re- 
action came the change was great. It 
was first clearly visible in the failure of an 
extensive banker in a western district, 
which was followed by a similar occur- 
rence in a northern; and these were at- 
tended by a general rush upon all bankers, 
whether solvent or otherwise. Seventy 
bankers either failed at once, or their pa- 
per was thrown into a state of abevance. 
Calculating their issues at 50,000/. each, 
which was, he believed, much under the 
mark, 3, 500,000/. of the circulating me- 
dium was in the short space of three 
months withdrawn from the country. 
Assuming 20,000,000/. to be the whole cir- 
culation of the country, and adding to the 
3,500,000/. already with drawn, the addi- 
tional amount of the paper money which 
must have disappeared in consequence of 
the recent shock, there would be a redac- 
tion of nearly 50 per cent within six 
months in the currency of the country. 
At all events, he thought himself safe in 
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assuming that there were now 6,000,000/. 
of paper-currency less than the public 
possessed six months ago. How was the 
vacuum thus created proposed to be sup- 
lied by the chancellor of the Exchequer? 
y gold, said the right hon. gentleman. 
Where was this gold to be obtained? 
There was no way of obtaining the pre- 
cious metals but by exports; and of what 
were these exports to consist? Their own 
manufactures were not in demand on the 
continent, neither were the foreign com- 
modities which they possessed. Cotton 
was not in request abroad, nor sugar, nor 
coffee : in fact, none of their colonial pro- 
duce. Though prices had fallen 20 per 
cent, business was still in a state of great 
stagnation. Every body acquainted with 
the commercial business of this great me- 
tropolis, knew, that within the last week, 
not one in ten could negociate upon the 
Royal Exchange the most undeniable bills 
he had to offer for discount. How, then, 
was this new measure to operate? They 
all knew, that the avowed intention of it, 
was the speedy suppression of small notes; 
but they also knew, that by far the great- 
er portion of the trade of the country was 
carried on through the medium of these 
same notes, and that the largest circula- 
tion of them was in the most active manu- 
facturing districts. He could, from his 
own knowledge of one part of the coun- 
try, name a district where the total 
monthly payments amounted to no less 
than 200,000/., and this was uniformly 
paid in the one and two pound local notes. 
They could easily imagine what would be 
the effect of withdrawing this amount of 
circulation from one spot of the country. 
Besides, they should remember, that not- 
withstanding the general want of confi- 
dence which prevailed so recently re- 
specting these local notes, how few com- 
paratively had failed, though the demand 
upon all must have been immense, from 
the nature and extent of the panic. They 
ought to consider whether the manufac- 
turer was at all likely to carry on his 
trade, if the assistance of the country 
banker were thus suddenly withdrawn. 
It might be said, that the same accom- 
modation would be given to the solvent 
applicant after the resumption of cash 
payments as before. This he denied; for 
the banker would feel a very different dis- 
osition to discount the manufacturer’s 
ills, when he had to advance the money 
in sovereigns, from that which he had 
evinced when his notes would answer the 


same purpose. Entertaining these opin. 
ions, he must oppose the present propo- 
sition, believing it to be oue which, in. 
stead of having a beneficial tendency, was 
likely to create a convulsion from one 
end of the country to the other. As to 
the idea of throwing open the Bank char. 
ter, in expectation of the establishment 
of joint-stock companies, it was a mere 
delusion, and must completely fail. It 
was a great mistake to imagine, that the 
solvency or solidity of a bank would be 
measured by any estimate formed upon 
the number of its partners. No. The 
prudential mode of conducting a bank, 
rather than the extended amount of its 
capital, would, as it ought to do, influence 
the opinion of its stability. Undoubtedly, 
much good would arise if the Bank of 
England established branches; but, until 
that event occurred, it would, in his opin- 
ion, be an act of great folly in the House 
of Commons to curtail by measures of this 
sort, the circulation of the country still 
further than late events had accomplished, 
To proscribe the country bank paper at 
the end of three years by a new law, was 
practically to put an end to it at once; 
for every banker must instantly withdraw 
his small notes, as fast ashe could. This, 
he contended, would, in the present state 
of the country, be attended with evil; 
and, therefore, he opposed the project. 
It would, in his opinion, operate in a con- 
siderable degree, to destroy confidence; 
and it ought to be recollected, that it was 
much easier to destroy than to restore 
confidence. 

Mr. Leycester said, that, instead of com- 
plaining of the conduct of his majesty’s go- 
vernment in endeavouring to put an end to 
the mischievous prerogative exercised by 
the country bankers, of adding to the cir- 
culating medium of the country at their 
pleasure, he was disposed to give them the 
greatest credit for the effort. That pre- 
rogative of the country bankers was the 
cause of all the evil which we at present 
endured : that prerogative had occasioned 
the redundance of paper with which the 
country was inundated: that prerogative, 
by occasioning such a redundance of pa- 
per, had increased the price of labour and 
of corn: that prerogative, by occasioning 
such a redundance of paper, had forced 
the 3 per cents, up to 95, which had given 
birth to all the extravagant speculations 
by which the nation had been brought 
to the verge of ruin. The principles 
on which that mischievous prerogative of 
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the country bankers was exercised, were 
radically wrong; and opposed to the most 
important principles upon which the cur- 
rency of every country ought to be found- 
ed. The most important of those prin- 
ciples was unity in the power of issuing 
currency, and in the power of controlling 
the issuing of currency. There ought to 
be only one officina for the issuing of 
currency; there ought to be only one 
officina for the control of that issue. 
Where the power was vested in one body, 
the knowledge of the amount already in 
circulation would necessarily lead to cau- 
tion in further issues, or to prudence in 
calling in that already issued. But the 
issuing of currency was intrusted to the dis- 
cretion of a number of independent bo- 
dies like country banks, the consequences 
must necessarily be most injurious. 
They could know nothing of the amount 
of circulating medium already in the coun- 
try. They would pay no attention what- 
ever to the state of our exchanges with 
foreign countries, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether our circulating medium 
was redundant on the one hand, or defi- 
cient on the other. They would not be 
aware of the operation of all these cir- 
cumstances on the public prosperity ; or, 
if they did, they would, in too many cases, 
deem it an absurd sacrifice of their own 
interests to contract their issues; and 
would think it a duty which they owed to 
themselves, to issue as much of their pa- 
per as they found their immediate neigh- 
bourhood was disposed to receive. What, 
however, must be the result of such con- 
duct? Depreciation of their paper in 
the first instance, and eventually bank- 
ruptcy. Such must be the inevitable 
consequences of leaving the power of is- 
suing an unrestrained amount of money- 
paper, of leaving such a mischievous pre- 
rogative in the hands of a mob of country 
bankers; and the House might depend 
upon it, that a mob in the mint was cal- 
culated to be at least as destructive as a 
mob at the helm of the state. He was 
sincerely glad, therefore, that govern- 
ment had proposed a measure by which 
the prerogative in question was to be 
taken away. All he regretted was, that 
they had not proposed the measure 
sooner, and that they did not now propose 
to carry it further. Why not sweep away 
the five pound, as well as the one and the 
two pound notes? They were almost 
equally objectionable; and he had no 
doubt that in another vear ministers would 
VOL. XIV, 
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come down to the House with a confes- 
sion, that they had not proceeded suffi- 
ciently far, and with a proposition for 
treating the five-pound notes as they were 
now proposing to treat those of smaller 
value. Having now expressed his sen- 
timents with regard to that which it was 
intended to undo, he should proceed to 


| state his opinion with regard to that which 


it was intended to do. The recommen- 
dation from government to the Bank of 
England to establish branch banks, in cer- 
tain parts of the kingdom, had his entire 
approbation. The Bank of England were 
aware of the amount and effect of their 
own issues; they were aware of the state 
of the foreign exchanges; they were 
aware of the circumstances and situation 
of the country ; and they would, no doubt, 
regulate their conduct on the soundest 
principles, and act sagaciously and ad- 
vantageously. But there, he was sorry to 
say, his concurrence in the active mea- 
sures proposed by his majesty’s govern- 
ment terminated. As to the joint-stock 
companies which it was proposed to es- 
tablish, they were liable to many of the 
peculiar objections which lay against coun- 
try banks at the present moment, with this 
additional circumstance of evil—that as the 
individuals of whom they would be compo- 
sed would be less responsible, as they 
would be less exposed to hazard, their 
avidity for gain, and the rashness of their 
proceedings, would proportionably 
great. The consequence, he feared, 
would be, that when the time came, as 
come it would, at which their paper must 
be converted into gold, their poor credit- 
ors would fare worse than ever, and would, 
as it were, be cut off with a shilling. As 
to any enlargement of the existing coun- 
try banks, to which it was supposed the 
measure would give birth, he did not think 
that any such enlargement would ever 
take place. Substantial banks would not 
be disposed to admit new partners, be- 
cause they would not be disposed to share 
their profits with other persons; and un- 
substantial banks would not be disposed 
to admit new partners, because that would 
be to generate a report of their unsub- 
stantiability—to hoist a flag of distress, 
But even if the contrary should turn out 
to be the case, a larger number of part. 
ners would not necessarily imply a larger 
capital ; a larger number of partners would 
not necessarily imply a better character; 
for there would be move biack sheep 
among twenty persons than among six. 
Ss 
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Thus, such extensions would still leave 
country banks liable to all the objections 
to which they were liable at the present 
moment. They would be as liable to be 
seduced by the hope of profit to an over- 
issue of their paper; they would be as 
ignorant of the amount of circulating me- 
dius in circulation; they would be as in- 
attentive to the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, and to the other circumstances 
operating on the currency of the country. 
What, then, would be the consequence ? 
Those which he had before described :— 
a depreciation of their paper in the first 
instance; and eventually bankruptcy. 
Against this he knew that the case of the 
extended partnership banks in Scotland 
would be quoted: but, how was it known 
that the success of those banks might not 
be imputed to local causes, and those very 
different from a mere extension of part- 
nerships? Might not the cause of it be 
found in the national character of the 
Scotch for prudence and sagacity in their 
commercial transactions? Perhaps, there 
was more caution used amongst them in 
lending and borrowing, than was to be 
found amongst the same class of monied 
men in England. In this country there 
was an universal cupidity amongst almost 
all classes of capitalists for borrowing and 
Jending, and for lending and borrowing. 
All rushed precipitately into the vortex 
of speculation—** some to undo, and some 
to be undone ;”’ but, in none was there the 
same prudent foresight which marked the 
money-transactions of Scotland. Why 
not, he again asked, attribute the success 
of extended partnership banks to that 
cause, as well as tothe mere fact that 
they were extended? For his own part, 
he had no reliance upon this part of the 
plan. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, that if this measure 
had been proposed by way of trial, he 
should not have felt surprised at it, or at 
the manner in which it had been viewed 
by some hon. members; but, he must 
own that he lamented to find that it was 
proposed by his majesty’s ministers, as 
founded upon part of his majesty’s Speech, 
and that part, too, which referred to the 
distressed state of the country. 


remedy, or even a palliative, for that dis- | 
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to carry it still further. He did no tview 
this question as a party man, or with 
reference to party feeling of any kind. 
He looked at it as a representative of the 
city of London, who was in the habit of 
hearing, day after day, of the ruin and 
distress, in which so many of our mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders were 
involved. It was his wish to see, if pos. 
sible, in the measure before the House, 
some remedy for those distresses—some 
palliative of the evils—something which 
would have the effect of restoring confi. 
dence; but, he confessed that, turn it 
which way he would, he could find none, 
In order to see how far the propositions 
of ministers were likely to be efficacious, 
let the House consider what was the 
situation in which the country was re- 
cently placed, and what was that in which 
it now stood, A very short time ago, 
they had felt that the shock in mercantile 
and commercial confidence had extended 
to the banks ; that numbers of them were 
failing, and many others were threatened. 
In that state of the public alarm, some- 
thing was to be done: and here he could 
not but say, that the country owed more 
thanks to the hon. member for Taunton, 
for his conduct on that occasion, than it 
did to ministers on the present. His 
speech at the meeting of merchants at 
the Mansion-house, and the resolutions 
there proposed, although they had been 
turned into ridicule, had done a great 
deal, if not to remedy the distress, at least 
to check a great portion of it which arose 
from, and to prevent a still greater por- 
tion which would arise from, a continu- 
ance of the want of confidence. To any 
measure of that kind his majesty’s minis- 
ters could lay no claim. Most certainly 
they were not entitled to any praise for 
those they now proposed. Was this, he 
would ask, atime to take away the sup- 
port which was derived from issues of 
small notes? What was our situation? 
Were we now suffering some dreadful 
calamity, the result of war, or famine, or 
earthquake? Nothing of the kind. Were 
we at the termination of a war, in which 
our finances had been greatly involved, 
and our resources crippled? Were we, 
in that state, called upon to make good a 


tress, it was nothing—nay, it was worse | deficiency of some twenty millions? No 


than nothing; for it served but to aggra- 
vate the existing evil, and carry it toa still 


much greater extent. Far from ailaying | No. 


such thing. Had we to pay ten or twelve 
millions for the purchase of foreign corn ? 
What, then, was our situation? It 


the degree of distrust and alarm that pre- | was said, we had over-traded. That, very 
vailed, it would, in his opinion, serye but | probably, was the case to a very great 
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extent; but, we had done so before with- 
out suffering to the same extent as at pre- 
sent. It was impossible that one portion 
of the trading or commercial part of the 
community could suffer without injuring 
the other. If the merchant suffered by 
over-trading, his distress extended to the 
manufacturer ; and from him it proceeded 
to the other classes. This was, in a great 
degree, our situation at present. Now, 
thus circumstanced, what was best to be 
done? He would say, that the first step 
would be, if possible, to restore confi- 
dence. This was not to be done by force. 
People were not to be dragooned into 
confidence in banks, or any other estab- 
lishments. The milder the means taken 
to ensure such a result, the more effectual 
would they prove. He did not believe 
confidence would be restored by such 
measures as those now before them. As 
to the situation of the country, and the 
remedy most effectual for restoring a 
sound state of currency, he entirely con- 
curred in the view taken in the very able 
speech on Friday, of the hon. member 
for Taunton; for which he thought that 
hon. member was entitled to the thanks 
of the country. One part of that speech 
which was particularly deserving of atten- 
tion, was that which related to a mixed 
currency. To that part, the president 
of the Board of Trade seemed to have 
paid particular attention ; and he hoped 
that the House would soon hear some 
proposition from the right hon. gentleman 
on that subject. Why not, he would ask, 
as we had such large importations of silver 
from South America, bring it into circu- 
lation as a part of our currency, instead 
of being obliged to purchase sovereigns 
at a premium of one and a half per cent ; 
or, what was the same, to purchase them 
by Bank paper, while the bullion of the 
Bank was uselessly hoarded up? Its 
issues of paper were thus increased, and 
the country injured by it; when, if the 
plan of the hon. member for Taunton was 
adopted, we might have the two currencies 
together. Upon this subject he would 
not dwell at present, further than to ex- 
ote a hope that the House would soon 
hear some proposition respecting it from 
the right hon. gentleman. One word as 
to an argument used in support of the 
present plan. It was urged, that if we 
did not come to the consideration of the 
evils of paper issues when in a state of 
suffering, we could not be induced to do 
so in a flourishing condition of our trade 
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and commerce. This was the argument 

of the right hon. the chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and, no doubt, he would 

have the support of the gentlemen around 

him, and of many of those opposite; and 

they would agree that the measure could 

not be carried in a season of prosperity 

The argument was a bad one. He would 
say—let well alone. He did not mean 
to say, that we were well now; but we 
were comparatively so, to what we should 
be if this plan were adopted. If he 
thought it would have the effect of reme- 
dying any of the evils under which the 
country laboured, he would support it: 
he felt convinced that it would have a 
contrary effect. But, was the evil with- 
out any remedy? He thought it was 
not; and that which he would propose 
would be, to let the issue of our small 
notes not be meddled with, further than 
the taking of security to the extent of 
their issues. He did not care what kind 
of security that might be; whether stock, 
Exchequer-bills, or any other kind. All 
he thought necessary was, that it should 
be efficient, and such as to give satisfac- 
tion and confidence to the public. To 
the substantial banker, this could be no 
inconvenience. To the man who carried 
on business to the extent of 300,000/. 
it could not be difficult to find security 
for the issue of his small notes. That 
security would tend to his own advantage ; 
because, the greatest danger of panic and 
alarm in times of distress arose from the 
holders of the small notes. These were 
found, in most cases, to begin the run; 
and the alarm they created extended itself 
to the holders of large notes: but, if the 
payment of the former was secured, such 
danger would be altogether prevented. 
He would not trouble the House further. 
The sum of his remarks was this—that 
the proposition of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be ineffectual; that 
instead of allaying, it would tend to in- 
crease the alarm; that it had already been 
productive of some, and would be pro- 
ductive of still greater mischief. 

Mr. John Smith admitted, that the 
question was accompanied with consider- 
abie difficulties, which made him pause 
seriously as to the vote he should give ; 
but, after having heard the speeches of 
some gentlemen on that and the former 
evening, he must say, that those diffi- 
culties were removed, and that he was 
prepared to vote with government in sup- 
port of the proposition before the House. 
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Before he entered upon the general ques- 
tion, he must say a few words as to what 
fell from an hon. member, who had con- 
demned the issue of paper en masse. He 
did not mean to justify the issue of paper, 
more particularly the issue of-small notes, 
to the extent to which they had been 
carried; but he would appeal to the ex- 
perience of all those who were acquainted 
with our manufacturiog districts, and ask, 
whether the issue of notes in those dis- 
tricts had not hada most powerful and 
vivifying effect? In seasons of difficulty, 
they were of great use; but he would not 
say that the power to issue them had not 
been abused, and that, in times of panic, 
the loss had not fallen with great severity 
upon the labourer, from the suspension 
of payments by country banks. An hon. 
baronet had said, that, with reference to 
the one-pound notes, the labourer, or small 
trader, had the option of taking or refus- 
ing them at his pleasure; or that, having 
taken them, he might at once go to tlie 
Bank and demand gold, or Bank of Eng- 
land paper, in payment. It was true he 
might ; but here was the mischief which 
it was desirable to avoid. The labourer, 
or small trader, dared not, in general, 
refuse those notes when tendered to him. 
It was well known, that in the country 
towns, the bankers were for the most 
part men of some influence; that they 
were magistrates of the county. It was 
also well known, that their notes were 
the chief, if not the only, circulating 
medium in that particular town or district. 
What labourer or tradesman dared torefuse 
one of the bank notes of his own town? 
If he had no fears of any iil effects from 
the banker or his friends, a motive of self- 
interest would induce him to take those 
notes; for there were few or none others 
offered in payment. So that, in fact, he 
had no option but to take, and he dared 
not refuse—except, perhaps, in a period 
of general panic, when such motives as 
he had alluded to would not affect him, 
and when he would be governed by his 
fears alone. It was here that a great 
part of the mischief lay; and it was here 
that a remedy was required; for as the 
taking of country sniall notes was almost 
forced upon the poorer classes, they ought 
to be efiectually protected, or the issues 
altogether restricted. He had Jong been 
of opinion, that this species of circulation 
had been productive of great injury to 
the poorer classes—an injury, the nature 
of which nu man could contemplate with- 
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out the most painful emotions. For, 
what was the effect of the present small. 
note bill? It was, that any man, 
whether possessed of property or not, 
who took out a banker’s licence, could 
issue one and two pound notes ; and there 
were instances of persons who had taken 
out such licences, and become bankers, 
for no other purpose but that they might 
be able to issue notes to pay their own 
workmen. In proof of this, he could 
refer to what occurred in 1815, 1816, and 
1817. It would be found, on inquiry, 
that numbers of individuals had taken 
out licenses as country bankers, who 
were so in no other sense of the word 
than that which he had described, and 
for the reasons which he had stated.— 
The question now before the House was 
one of very considerable importance, 
There was (and he regretted to be obliged 
to make the admission ) a great deal of dis- 
tress and alarm still in the public mind; and 
it would be bad reasoning, and would lead 
to dangerous results, to say that no alarm 
existed because none ought to exist. 
That it did exist could not be denied; 
and therefore it was that he felt the ques- 
tion before the Hcuse to be one which, 
at first, presented considerable doubts to 
his mind. Those doubts were, however, 
now removed, by some of the speeches 
he had heard; and he hoped that govern- 
ment would persevere in the measure 
they had proposed. He trusted that 
ministers would remember, that they 
acted under a grave responsibility, and 
that they were bound to provide that 
remedy which appeared to them most 
likely to protect the country from the 
evils which at present afflicted it.—He 
would now say a word on the corres« 
pondence between ministers and the 
Bank of England. If he might use a 
very common mode of expression, he 
would say he would lay a wager that the 
right hon. the president of the Board of 
Trade had nothing to do with the draw- 
ing up of the long statement sent to the 
Bank. He was certain that the right 
hon. gentleman, who understood every 
branch of commerce as well as or better 
than any other man in the country, could 
have had nothing to do with the produc- 
tion of a document which betrayed so 
much ignorance of what really was the 
state of the country, or at least the cause 
of part of the distress which it now felt. 
In the second paragraph of that paper 
blame was laid, in very plain language, 
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on the country banks, as being the cause 
of all the speculations of the last year. 
This was really too bad. What, he asked, 
had they done to merit so serious a charge 
as this? He begged most distinctly to 
deny the fact. He could say, for he 
knew the fact, that the respectable 
bankers of Manchester and Liverpool 
had given no encouragement to the spe- 
culations which had taken place in those 
towns. The plain meaning of the letter 
was, that the banks had lent themselves 
to support such speculations, ‘This was 
incorrect, In those speculations which 
had made us the Jaughing-stock of other 
countries, and of cach other, the banks 
had nothing todo. The language, there- 
fore, of that paper was not appropriate, 
when applied, in a period of alarm, to a 
body of men who might have been im- 
prudent, but who had done no injury— 
on the contrary, who had been a benefit— 
to the country. It was true, that some 
of the speculations had the effect of 
causing a greater importation of iron, of 
cotton, of silk, and other articles, than it 
was prudent to have on hand at once ; 
but even if some of the banks had been 
parties to such speculations, or were the 
means of encouraging them, which, if 
true, was only to a very limited extent, 
still the banks as a body did not deserve 
the censure which the letter sent to the 
Bank of England had cast upon them. 
The bankers, as was justly said by Mr. 
Burke in one of his papers, were in a 
great degree the supporters of the pros- 
perity of the country. It was not fair, 
then, to hold them up, at such a crisis as 
the present, as the authors or abettors 
of the evils which had come upon the 
country from an absurd and mischievous 
system of speculation.—With respect to 
the question of the alteration in the cur- 
rency, on which so much had been said, 
he did not think it was a matter which 
should be necessarily mixed up with the 
present question. He would rather have 
it made the subject of a separate discus- 
slon—or that it should be referred to a 
committee, in the old constitutional way 
—instead of being thus incidentally, and 
he must say imperfectly, brought forward. 
One thing which he would wish to im- 
Press on ministers, was, that supposing 
government determined to pursue the 
present plan, he hoped it would be sus- 
: pended for a short time, in order to as- 
certain the real condition of the country ; 
though, as to the real object which was 
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intended, he would rather incur at once 
all the evils of an abolition of the small 
notes, than keep the country in a state of 
suspense as to what was intended ; for, 
in his judgment, the principle of the 
measure was substantially and radically 
sound. There was one part of the sub- 
ject, on which he had some little doubt ; 
and he lamented that he had been com- 
pelled, by severe indisposition, to leave 
the House on Friday night before the 
right hon. the president of the Board of 
Trade had concluded his speech; and he 
regretted it the more, as he had not been 
able to make out what he had said. The 
point to which he alluded, was the opi- 
nion which some gentlemen had put 
forth so confidently, as to the expediency 
of having a gold currency merely. This 
was an opinion which he could not at 
all understand ; for ail other nations were 
satisfied with a mixed currency of gold 
and silver. It would be no difficult 
matter at present; at least it would, ina 
short time, be easily obtained in consider- 
able quantities. As he was on this sub- 
ject, he would state, that he had noticed 
that country bankers were not fond of 
issues of silver, not because they pre- 
ferred the circulation of their own notes, 
but because they were much annoyed by 
the extensive circulation of counterfeit 
coin; and this evil was, in a great mea- 
sure, caused by the imperfect state of our 
criminal code on the subject. Of this he 
would state an instance. Some time ago 
persons were going about with an im- 
mense quantity of counterfeit coin. It 
was carried about in a cart with a false 
bottom, and disposed of at fairs and 
markets, to the great injury of thousands 
of the poor, on whom the loss in such 
cases generally fell most severely. ‘They 
were at length detected, and about 2,500 
pieces of counterfeit coin were found in 
their possession. They were tried and 
found guilty, and sentenced to only 
twelve months’ imprisonment. This kind 
of punishment, for a crime involving such 
serious evils, was wholly inadequate ; and, 
unless the law in this respect was altered, 
it could not be expected that this evil 
would cease, if silver should be a part of 
our currency as well as gold. He might 
add, that the very beautiful coin of crown 
pieces, which was some time ago in cir- 
culation, had not been counterfeited in 
any one instance that he had ever heard 
of. The reason was, that this coin had 
an inscription round the edge, which it 
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was extremely difficult to imitate ; but the 
fact was, that no such imitation had ever 
been attempted that he had heard of. He 
mentioned this with a view of encouraging 
anattempt to introduce that coin again into 
circulation; and, at thesame time, he would 
suggest the propriety of extending the le- 
gal tender of silver from 40s. to 5/., which 
would have the effect of making a con- 
siderable circulation of silver in the coun- 
try. That this was wanted in many parts 
of the country, was well known. It was 
within his own knowledge, that within the 
last fortnight silver was so scarce in a 
manufacturing town, that a great many of 
the workmen were paid by orders on pub- 
licans and others who supplied articles of 
food and drink—a mode of paying the 
wages of labour, the injurious tendency 
of which it was unnecessary for him to 

oint out.—He would now trouble the 

ouse with a few words on the state in 
which the country was at the present mo- 
ment, in order to impress on hon. mem- 
bers the necessity of coming, with as little 
delay as possible, to some decisive resolu- 
tion on the subject. The House were 
aware, that a very considerable degree of 
alarm existed in the public mind, since the 
meeting of parliament, on the subject of 
our commercial and mercantile embarrass- 
ments. That a very great degree of 
alarm and panic had existed before the 
parliament met, would not be denied ; 
and, perhaps, it would have been more 
prudent in ministers to have made some 
inquiries as to the actual state of the 
country, before they put forth the state- 
ment contained in the letter sent to the 
Bank on the 13th of January. At the 
date of that letter, however, the public 
mind was comparatively tranquil—not that 
all cause of distrust and alarm had sub- 
sided, for there still existed considerable 
grounds for both. Not so, however, was 
it on the 2nd of February, the day on 
which the House met. There was then 
a renewal of the panic which had par- 
tially subsided, and he was sorry to say, 
that the alarm had continued to increase 
daily. Such being the present state of 
the country, he thought it was most im- 
tei that the House should not delay 

ringing the question before them to an 
issue. The state of doubt and anxiety in 
which the public mind was placed, with 
respect to it, was almost incredible. 
Various reports were going forth as to 
what was passing, and what was intended. 
He had heard that day, that it was re- 


ported and believed in several parts of 


the country, that the one-pound ‘notes . 


were to be altogether suppressed; and 
there were a variety of other rumours 
calculated to add to the degree of alarm 
already existing. These doubts and sur- 
mises, he hoped, would be put an end to 
by the decision of that night. He would 
rather witness the suppression of the 
small notes altogether, with all the incon- 
veniences of such a step, than the con- 
tinuance of the present state of doubt and 
suspense. In conclusion, he would re. 
peat the expression of a hope, that mi- 
nisters would go on with confidence, and 
endeavour to mect the evil by the best 
remedy in their power; and in every 
such practicable attempt, he was sure 
that no obstacles would be thrown in their 
way from the opposition side of the 
House. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he entirely con- 
curred with his hon, friend as to the 
importance of the resolution before the 
House, and the necessity of there being 
as little delay as possible in coming to a 
decision upon it. At the same time, he 
could not but feel somewhat surprised at 
the inconsistency of his hon, friend, in 
advising, in one part of his speech, that 
the measure should be suspended for a 
time, and in another, that the House 
should not adjourn without coming to a 
decision upon it. It was equally incon- 
sistent in the hon. member to censure go< 
vernment for not having delayed some 
time longer, before they proposed the very 
remedy to which he now attached such 
impertance, and now to call upon them to 
come boldly forward and carry that remedy 
into operation. He would admit, that 
ministers might be blamed for not delay- 
ing to propose any remedy, if by such de- 
lay it could be hoped the evil would cor- 
rect itself; but, if that could not be ex- 
pected, then it was their duty to come 
forward and show that they were alive to 
the subject, to frame their measure s0 as, 
if it could not cure the disorder, it would 
prevent its extension, and guard against 
its recurrence. It was impossible to 
avoid doing something on the subject, 
even though they might not succeed in 
affording an immediate remedy. He was 
glad to perceive that there were no objec- 
tions to the merits of the proposed plan. 
The chief that he had heard were as to 
the time. One hon. member had said, 
that at such a crisis as the present it 
ought not to be introduced ; another had 
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objected to its not having been introduced 
before; and a third had feared that it 
would have the effect of an inconvenient 
diminution of the circulating medium. 
He did not concur in these opinions, 
He thought the time was proper; and, 
under the circumstances in which the 
country was placed, that ministers would 
be shrinking from their duty, if they did 
not grapple with the difficulties of the 
case as well as they were able. Sensi- 
bility for the distress which existed they 
all felt; but true sensibility, while it felt 
the evil, endeavoured, at the same time, 
to devise some means by which it might 
be averted. It was on this ground that 
he was anxious for the progress of the 
measure. They all acknowledged that 
great distress had existed; but it could 
not be denied that its situation was be- 
coming better every day; and he did 
hope that, in a short time, public confi- 
dence would be altogether restored. But 
it was always found, that in recovering 
from a state of great and sudden depres- 
sion, the country rose with even greater 
rapidity than it had descended. In this 
unhealthy action of the system, the pa- 
roxysm was as sudden and as violent by 
which we emerged from, as that by which 
we had fallen into, a state of commercial 
distress. What would be the consequence 
of the sudden change? The spirit of 
speculation would again take possession 
of men’s minds, over-trading would follow, 
and depression would once more be the 
result. Now, he would ask, was it not 
the duty of the legislature to guard 
against such frequent and sudden revul- 
sions in our system—to prevent the over- 
trading of one period, from being the 
consequence of too sudden an ebb of 
our commerce in the succeeding? And, 
what more effectual course could be 
adopted than by removing at once the 
temptation to such over-trading, by tak- 
ing away the unsound basis on which it 
was made to rest? The hon. member 
for London had complained, that this 
measure would not meet the evil, and he 
had objected to it on that ground. This 
was because the hon. member had not 
looked to what was the real object pro- 
posed. It was never expected that the 
plan now before the House would of it- 
self be a relief to the immediate distresses 
of the country. Let the House see what 
was proposed to be effected by the resolu- 
tion before them. It never was intended 
as a plan capable of meeting all the 
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exigencies of our situation.. Neither was 
it expected, that it should embrace every 
improvement of which the state of our 
currency was susceptible. Let the House 
judge of it then, only by what it did pro- 
pose to effect, and not by applying it to 
matters to which it was not intended to 
have, and really could not have, any di- 
rect application. With respect to the 
currency he would observe, that the 
suggestions thrown out by the hon. mem- 
ber for Taunton, were well worthy of ex- 
amination. The subject had, for some 
time, been under the consideration of his 
right hon. friend, the president of the 
Board of Trade. Undoubtedly it did, 
on the face of it, appear rather a cir- 
cuitous way of obtaining silver to obtain 

old first; but that was a matter which 
should be left for discussion to a more fit 
occasion, and would be introduced by his 
right hon. friend in its proper time. He 
only adverted to it now, for the purpose 
of saying, that it was a point which was 
not intended to be embraced by the reso= 
lution before the House. Neither was it 
hoped that this resolution would effec- 
tually guard the country against those 
fluctuations, in both species of currency, 
to which the country might, from a va- 
riety of causes, be liable in the best of 
times. These were matters which could 
not be foreseen, or prevented, by any hu- 
man prudence; and when they did occur, 
must be left to remedies which would be 
suggested by the circumstances under 
which they rose—The measure before 
them did not profess to deal with every 
evil which might arise in any state of the 
currency. Its object was simply this— 
to prevent the ruinous effects of a system 
of over-trading, to which temptations 
would be held out under particular states 
of our currency, if left unchecked. It 
was said by some hon. member, that there 
was a tendency in every species of paper 
currency to displace gold, unless its pro- 
gress should be arrested by some check ; 
and the great problem of the country at 
that moment was to provide some such 
check, which would operate by way of 
prevention rather than cure. One hon. 
member seemed to think that the con- 
vertability of paper into gold on demand, 
would afford this desirable check. In that 
opinion the hon. member concurred with 
those of many eminent men, and with 
that which was so ably stated in the 
report of the Bullion Committee. He 
(Mr. C. Grant) agreed as to the convert- 
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ability of paper to gold. This, perhaps, 
was the general opinion at that time; 
but it must be admitted, that the science 
of political economy was still almost in 
its infancy: and that further investigations 
were daily throwing new light on the sub- 
ject ; and that we were as yet in a state 
of experiment with respect to it, as com- 
pared with what we might be in the course 
of time. There were some who thought 
that there was a kind of preventive check 
to the displacing of gold, by which the 
approach of the evil might be known ; and 
the rate of exchange, as regulated by our 
issues of paper, was said to be of that 
description; but this would operate so 
tardily as to admit of the evil going to a 
great extent before it operated as a re- 
medy, Besides, the opinions of those by 
whose will paper issues were regulated 
might differ as to the effect of those issues 
on the rate of exchange; or they might 
think that they had a sufficient quantity of 
gold in their coffers to allow them to con- 
tinue those issues longer. He could easily 
conceive, how, under such circumstances, 
the rate of exchange against us might 
be allowed to proceed to a very injurious 
exteni, before the remedy was called into 
effective operation. Some hon. gentle- 
men had the other evening given it as 
their opinion, that the present state of 
things had been brought about by over- 
issues: others had attributed it to over- 
trading. For his part, he conceived that 
both these causes had operated simul- 
taneously in producing them, and that, in 
fact over-trading had created over-issues ; 
and, in turn, over-issues had created over- 
trading. It had been argued, that the 
immediate convertability of paper into 
gold would be of itself sufficient to keep 
the currency of the country in a healthy 
state ; but this, by experience, had been 
found to be far from being the case; in- 
deed, the mere power of this converta- 
bility alone operated too tardily, to give 
a sufficient check to the recurrence of 
evils like those under which the country 
was at present suffering. This power of 
convertability might, indeed, serve in 
part to remedy the disaster after it had 
occurred ; but asa preventive, it would 
have but a very weak effect ; and surely it 
was better to adopt such measures as 
would be most likely to keep off the cala- 
mity altogether, than such merely as 
might in part relieve us from it after it 
had fallen upon us. When it was con- 
sidered amongst what class of individuals 
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the circulation of one and two pound 
notes chiefly prevailed, it must at once 
strike every one what a dreadful state of 
suffering and misery must inevitably be 
produced by the failure of the issuers of 
them. Amongst the higher classes of 
society, such an occurrence might, and 
indeed frequently did, reduce individuals 
from a state of affluence to a mere compe. 
tency ; but, amongst the poor and labour. 
ing classes of the community, who were 
the principal holders of these small notes, 
its effects were to reduce them from 
poverty to absolute beggary and starva- 
tion: besides, whenever a panic did take 
place, the poor man was the first to take 
the alarm, and by his apprehensions con- 
tributed to spread the dismay, which 
had a very great tendency to bring about 
the evil he apprehended. The more 
wealthy had better means of satisfying 
themselves as to the stability of their 
bankers ; and it rarely occurred, that with 
this class the panic originated.— Another 
of the causes was, that the quantity of 
gold in circulation was gradually reduced 
to a point far below that which was ade- 
quate to the emergencies of the country, 
Now, if you can meet these two circum: 
stances—if you can extricate from panic 
the great bulk of the consumers, and se- 
cure a fund of gold in the kingdom, sufl- 
cient to maintain public confidence—if 
you can devise a measure that will reach 
these two points, great progress would be 
made towards diminishing the frequency 
of the recurrence of the existing distress; 
and when it did recur, of abating its vio- 
lence. If he were not mistaken, the pro- 
posed measure, if carried into effect 
would introduce into our system of cut- 
rency this corrective and renovating prin- 
ciple—it would remove the apprehensions 
of that class of the people who were most 
liable to danger, and would create and 
maintain a fund of gold in the country, so 
palpable, that even should a panic seize 
the lower classes, the better-informed 
ranks of the community would know there 
was sufficient gold in the kingdom to 
meet all exigencies, and would thus pre- 
vent those alternations which, when they 
occurred, almost disposed men to fling 
away all principles of currency whatsoever. 
This was his view of the measure before 
the House. He believed it had been 
urged against the adoption of the present 
measure, that it would be an arbitrary 1n- 
terference by the legislature with what they 
had no right to interfere with at all; but, 
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if this was a question that could be de- 
cided by the weight of authorities, great 
names might be adduced in favour of the 
adoption of the plan propounded. He 
was aware that a distinguished individual, 
now no more, the late Mr. Ricardo, was 
opposed to the principle ; but if that emi- 
nent writer had witnessed what had oc- 
curred, there was'great reason tobelieve he 
would have changed his opinions. Adam 
Smith approved of the restrictions now 

roposed, and suggested the plan, which, 
he trusted, was about to be carried into 
execution. His principle was, that be- 
tween the issuer and consumer, the me- 
dium should be gold — between dealer 
and dealer, paper. Mr. Horner, in his 
early publications, had declared opinions 
hostile to this restriction; but in the 
course of the examination before the 
bullion committee, he found reason to 
change those opinions, The same views 
had been supported by the high autho- 
rity of Mr. Tooke, and amongst the high- 
est names he would place his right hon. 
friend the president of the Board of Trade, 
whose presence restrained him from ex- 
pressing all he felt to be due to his judg- 
ment. Besides, this principle had already 
been recognized and acted upon by the 
legislature ; for at one time ten shilling, 
indeed five shilling notes, were in circu- 
lation in Scotland; but these had been 
put a stop to by act of parliament. Should 
there then be any insuperable objection 
on the ground of arbitrary interference 
on the part of the legislature in the present 
case, such objection ought to have hadequal 
weight when the act for suppressing these 
ten and five shilling notes was proposed. 
The United States bank, which had had con- 
siderable experience in these matters, had 
been obliged to have recourse to a similar 
measure of restriction. The right hon. 
member said, however, that he did not 
wish to justify this measure as being no 
departure from principle (although in his 
opinion, it might be easily justified on that 
sey ; for the securing of such great 

enefits, and the averting of such dreadful 
calamities as this measure was calculated 
to effect, formed an ample justification to 
the legislature for interfering some little 
with natural liberty. In every wise sys- 
tem of currency it was a primary element, 
that paper should be convertible at plea- 
sure into a metallic currency, and that all 
small payments and the great bulk of the 
circulation, should be in gold. It had 


been urged in opposition to this measure, 
VOL. XLV. 
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that it would have the effect of reducing 
prices to too low an ebb, and that, in the 
present artificial state of the country, and 
burdened as we were with debt and taxes, 
it would render our finances insufficient to 
meet our exigencies. For his part, he an- 
ticipated no such calamitous consequences 
We had only to place our currency on a 
firm and solid basis; we should thereby 
speedily restore confidence, and the in- 
dustry, wealth, and resources of the coun 
try would instantly be called forth, and 
would shortly disperse the cloud which at 
present hung over us; whereas should we 
continue to goon upon the old system, the 
alarm would increase, and, increasing would 
necessarily bring fresh misery along with it. 
Public credit, instead of recovering, would 
sustain a fresh shock, and there was no 
knowing where the evil might ultimately 
end. For these reasons, he should give 
his hearty support to the resolution pro- 
posed by his right hon. friend. 

Sir John Newport wished, that the hon. 
members who were adverse to the mea- 
sures introduced by the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a view to prevent the 
issue of small notes, to consider dispas- 
sionately, all the evils which it produced. 
An over issue of them entailed upon every 
class of the community, evils, which not 
only affected the class who might be most 
prepared to meet them, but even the 
lowest class—those who should be the 
peculiar object of their care. They should 
consider how they would be circumstanced, 
if they were left with a currency, which 
was, at all times, liable to the panic lately 
witnessed in this country, and to be 
operated on by every rumour which 
malignant individuals might be disposed to 
propagate. As affecting the country to 
which he belonged, no country ever suf- 
fered so much. He spoke feelingly on 
the subject, having been himself concern- 
ed with many of his most intimate con- 
nexions in banking there; and from the 
knowledge he had acquired of the system, 
he considered the issue of small notes, not 
only destructive to the person who receiv- 
ed them in payment, but injurious, event~ 
ually, to the bankers who issued them, 
It might be said, that no evil could arise, 
where notes of this description were issued 
by solvent bankers. He would show how 
soon the most solvent bankers might be 
drawn into the miseries incidental to an 
over issue. A solvent banker, for instance, 
acting prudently for a series of years, 
finds, started up in opposition to him, a 
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bank with little or no capital. It of neces- 
sity pushes out all the paper it can at first: 
the banker wonders how long the public 
can support men, who should not be con- 
sidered trust-worthy. But by-and-by, 
he experiences a cessation of his own 
business, and, whilst one from design issues 
paper, the other, really solvent, is, from 
necessity, obliged to furnish capital, almost 
to every necdy adventurer who applies for 
it. The paper once out, the solvent and 
the insolvent are alike liable to all the 
agitation and alarm which a sudden run 
brings with it, when that alarm, in many 
cases, is produced without any foundation. 
It was said, that the commerce of the 
country, or a portion of it, could not be 
carried on without such a currency. If 
it were so, he felt the evils to be of such 
2 grievous nature, that if it was put to him 
as an alternative, whether such a currency 
should be continued, or a portion of the 
commerce abandoned, he would say, let 
the commerce be abandoned. He believed 
that such an opinion was most fallacious, 
and that the commerce of this or any other 
country could be carried on without those 
artificial means. It had been said, that 
this was not the time for such a change, 
and an hon. friend near him, had even ex- 
pressed a wish that there might bea delay 
for some weeks, to give time for a better 
consideration of the subject. Now, that 
was, of all things, what hemost deprecated. 
It was painful for him to differ from that 
hon. friend, but he must say, that nothing 
was likely to be so injurious as any post- 
ponement of the decision to which he 
hoped the House would come with the 
slightest possible delay. All parties were 
prepared—their minds were now made up 
—that was the very time to bring the 
question to issue, and at once put to rest 
all the doubt and indecision, which had 
agitated all the transactions of society. 
He knew well the danger of this state of 
things, to that part of the kingdom with 
which he was more immediately connect- 
ed, and he therefore most earnestly wished 
it to be put anend to. Since the time 
that the small banks failed in that country, 
there were no small notes, except those of 
the Bank of Ireland. This system, he re- 
peated, ought to be put down ; and, as far 
as his native country was concerned, the 
present was the best and safest time. He 
did not, of course, mean that it should be 
put down hastily and abruptly, but at a 
fixed period. Could any time be chosen 


more fit than the present, when all the 
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country bankers had drawn in their notes; 
in consequence of the alarm that prevailed? 
Once more allow every petty provincial 
banking establishment to deluge its diss 
tricts with one-pound notes, and we 
should have the same ground to go over 
again—the same distress—the same panic 
—before we could effectually put down 
that issue, which must eventually prove 
the destruction of thecountry. He begged 
pardon for having troubled the House, 
but he felt called upon, from the situa. 
tion in which he happened to be placed, 
to state his opinions upon the subject; 
and he could only add, that the luminous, 
and statesmanlike speech of the right 
hon. gentleman who preceded him, had 
left him nothing to add upon that side 
of the question, which he felt it to be his 
duty to espouse. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, that the 
present question was not whether this 
was a prudent or an imprudent measure, 
but whether this was the proper time 
for interfering with the most delicate 
of all things—the currency of the coun- 
try. Nothing had caused more astonish 
ment in his mind, than the first sentence 
in the letter recently sent by the first 
lord of the Treasury, to the Bank, in 
which he found it boldly stated, that the 
panic was over, and that the pecuniary 
affairs of the country were once more 
flowing from their wholesome accustomed 
sources, and running through their wont- 
ed channels. For his own part, he was 
convinced that the panic had been increas- 
ing ever since parliament met, and that 
in consequence of the long continuance of 
this panic, the currency of the country 
had been reduced to so low an ebb, as 
to be scarcely sufficient for the carrying 
on of the commercial transactions of the 
country. The paper issues were now as 
much contracted as the most ardent ad- 
mirer of the bullion system could wish: 
gold was flowing into the country as fast 
as possible ; and it would necessarily con- 
tinue to do so, for the country was full of 
merchandize of all sorts, which had been 
paid for, and which, when exported, must 
unavoidably ina short time bring bac 
gold. But, at the present moment, the 
currency of the country was not sufficient, 
and in consequence of such insufficiency, 
there was a stagnation in all kinds of busi- 
ness. Ought the currency, then, at this 
critical period, to be still further diminish- 
ed? Was it wise in the government, when 
such was the state of the pecuniary affairs 
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of the country, to issue a manifesto to 
the Bank of England, reflecting on all the 
country bankers in the kingdom, -and 
threatening to compel them to withdraw 
their one and two pound notes from cir- 
culation, in direct violation of the under- 
standing in 1823 ? He was no advocate for 
the country bankers, or for the system of 
banking which had prevailed for the last 
fifty years, to the disgrace of the country. 
There could be no doubt thata metallic was 
much preferable to a paper currency, and 
yet this latter currency had been strongly 
recommended by Mr. Pitt, in 1797; but 
he must say, that much obloquy had been 
cast on country bankers, when they were 
not the parties who deserved it. This 
class of individuals had never generally 
objected to the plan of giving deposits 
as a security for their notes. The dis- 
like to this measure amongst the more 
numerous and respectable portion of them 
arose solely from the clumsy mode in 
which it was proposed to carry it into 
execution. If it had been proposed in 
a practicable manner, there would have 
been no difficulty in effecting it: for 
if some few of the bankers had been of- 
fended with it, and thrown up their 
business, others would have been readily 
found, to have supplied their place —The 
hon. member proceeded to observe, that 
this question had been treated on far too 
narrow grounds. It had been discussed 
as if it merely related to the profits of the 
bankers ; whereas it concerned the whole 
nation. It should have been well consi- 
dered, whether the country could at pre- 
sent afford to provide eight or ten mil- 
lions of bullion to supply the paper 
currency, which had been and would 
be withdrawn from circulation to that 
amount. He believed several theorists, 
who had written books on this subject, 
had stated, that it might be done, and that 
it would be a beneficial measure; but 
scarcely any of those theorists or book- 
writers agreed with one another, or even 
for two years with themselves. Mr. Tooke 
d:*2red from Mr. Ricardo,fand from Mr, 
M’Cullech, who had come down from 
heaven to illuminate us on the subject of 
political economy ; but, in truth, there was 
no reliance to be placed on these theorists ; 
all their schemes were visionary or im- 
practicable. Should this resolution be 
passed—and he had no doubt it would be 
—the blessed effects of it would soon begin 
to discover themselves; but it would ill 

hon, gentlemen, who were now 
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receiving the speeches of ministers with 
cheers, hereafter to complain of them. If 
this resolution should pass, every country 
banker must instantly begin to call in his 
outstanding notes, and to prepare himself 
for the state of things which was to take 
place at the expiration of the three years, 
What had been the conduct of ministers 
on this occasion? Notwithstanding par- 
liament was sitting, they had issued an 
order to suspend the issue of any more 
one or two pound note stamps; thereby 
disregarding the licence of the bankers, 
breaking the Jaw, and violating the 
principles of the constitution. When 
Mr. Pitt took upon himself to act 
without the authority of parliament, there 
was some urgent necessity, such as a 
threatened invasion, for his so doing, 
neither was parliament sitting; but, 
as soon as it was assembled, he came 
down to the House, and explained the 
circumstances which compelled him to 
adopt the summary measure he had had 
recourse to, and to pray for an indemnity. 
But, what was the urgent necessity for 
this extraordinary proceeding on the part 
of the ministers on the present occasion ? 
Why, forsooth, it was to prevent the 
direful consequences which would have 
ensued from a few bankers issuing a few 
one or two pound notes! To avoid this 
dreadful disaster, individuals had been 
deprived of their legal rights, and the 
constitution of the country had been 
grossly violated. He should wish any 
practical man to be asked, what were 
likely to be the effects of this resolution. 
It was evident that it must compel the 
immediate withdrawing from circulation 
of all the country bankers’ notes.—He 
would now proceed to another branch of 
the right hon. gentleman’s scheme; he 
meant the establishing of joint-stock banks. 
If the right hon. gentleman had forty or 
fifty joint-stock banks ready to come into 
immediate operation, so as at once to fill 
up the void which would be created by 
the destruction of all the country bankers, 


he should not feel such decisive objec-- 


tions to the measure; for, although it 
might bear very hard upon, and be most 
unjust to an unoffending class of indi- 
viduals, the country bankers, still it would 
not be injurious to the public at large; 
as it would make little difference to them, 
whether they got their exigencies supplied 
from an individual or a joint-stock bank. 
But, it must be recollected, that a 
considerable interval must necessarily 
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elapse before these joint banks could 
commence their operations; and what 
was to be done inthe mean time? During 
this interval, the misery and embarrass- 
ment of the country must inevitably be 
increased to ten times the extent that 
they prevailed at present. The worthy 
alderman here proceeded to draw a 
lamentable picture of the times, and read 
to the House a letter which he had that 
morning received from a person of un- 
doubted integrity, residing in a village in 
Lancashire where no one or two pound 
notes were in circulation, and which was 


to the following effect :—** This part of 


the country is ina state really dreadful ; 
robberies are innumerable ; the people are 
half starved; failures almost universal; 
the distress of the poor is not to be con- 
ceived ; thirty families have been thrown 
on the parish in one week, and during the 
last six weeks things have been getting 
worse and worse.”” He did not make 
these statements for the purpose of annoy- 
ing ministers. He would at any time rather 
support than oppose them: he had sup- 
ported them when it was not popular to 
support them, and when a vote was worth 
something [a laugh]—he did not mean 
that he had got any money by it; he did 
not want it. He opposed the ministry on 
the present occasion, because he felt con- 
vinced that their scheme was replete with 
bad consequences. It would compel the 
country bankers, who had made advances 
to their prudent and industrious neigh- 
bours, immediately to call them in. This 
would not be done harshly on the part of 
the bankers, but it was impossible that a 
country banker could, in the present state 
of the country, call in 100/. without throw- 
ing three or four persons out of employ; 
for as no sales of goods could be effected 
at present, the manufacturer must with- 
draw the money to pay the advance from 
the capital which he would otherwise have 
laid out in his trade.—There was another 
great objection to the establishing of the 
joint-stock banks. A rivalry would im- 
mediately commence between them, and 
they would deluge the country with their 
paper. The measure would also have the 
effect of causing all the respectable coun- 
try bankers to give up their business ; and 
those only would remain to whom the 
winding-up of their accounts would be 
formidable, and who felt conscious that 
their circumstances were such, that they 
would lose their consequence by ceasing 
to be bankers. But, at any rate, if this 
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joint-stock plan was to be adopted, it. 
would be but fair that the present country 
banks should have due notice, and a 
proper period allowed them, before these 
companies should be permitted to com- 
mence their operations. He conceived 
that the country banks deserved protec.. 
tion. For he was of opinion, that there 
were other parties to whom the recent 
convulsion in the commercial world 
ought to be attributed. It was, however, 
not impolitic in the government, when it 
had once got into a scrape, to attribute 
that misfortune to those who, from their 
situation, were incapacitated from saying. 
much for themselves. He was well aware 
that there were but few people who 
entertained the sentiments which he did 
on this question ; and that was the very 
reason why he was anxious to state them 
to the House. What, he would ask, 
were the chief causes of the distress which 
now prevailed? He had no hesitation in 
saying, that one of the causes of the late 
panic was produced by the operation of 
the act which was passed in 1819, for the 
resumption of cash payments, and which 
was generally known by the name of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill. It was the fashion at the time 
to praise that bill ; and he well recollected 
that it was predicated of it, that it had 
settled the question of currency for ever. 
Now, it was his opinion at the moment— 
and he had acted upon that opinion by 
forming one of the minority who had 
divided against it—that it was one of the 
most hasty measures that had ever been 
passed by any grave deliberative assem- 
bly. It was ushered into the House by a 
speech, to which he had listened with 
delight and attention—for refinement and 
eloquence always commanded them—but 
which dealt in many topics which had no 
connexion with the subject matter in 
debate, and utterly neglected those which 
bore upon it. They were told, that they 
were then returning to a reformation of 
the coinage, equal to that which had been 
effected in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
But, though such was the language then 
held out to them, not one word was said 
about the 800,000,000/. of debt, under 
which the country now laboured ; not one 
word about its immense load of taxation, 
its exchequer-bills, its navy-bills, its 
treasury-bills, and its various other bills, 
all of which were unknown to queen Eliza- 
beth. These omissions would have been 
of little consequence, had it not happened 
that these slight differences in the relative 
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situation of the country in the present 
time, and in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
had altered the appearance of the whole 

uestion.—It was said, that other nations, 
and especially France, had a currency of 

old and silver; and it was thereupon 
asked, why this country should not have 
a similar currency too? The reason was 
evident. We had expended our means. 
In 1793, we had engaged in a war, which 
was called just and necessary, but which 
he was not certain that he should have 
supported had he been in parliament ; and 
we had subsidized, during its continuance, 
every power in Europe, to fight our battles 
against the French republic. We had 
sent our gold out of the country day after 
day, notwithstanding the warnings which 
the Bank had given to Mr. Pitt, of the 
evil which it must eventually occasion. 
Mr. Pitt had said, that it was no matter, 
as it was absolutely necessary to save the 
country from the dangers which environed 
it. In the meanwhile, what was the con- 
duct of France? Her governors were 
making her friends at one time, and her 
foes at another, defray the amount of her 
war expenditure. Her armies were plun- 
dering, in turn, every country which they 
visited, and were bringing back gold to it 
in enormous quantities, If the plan which 
Mr. Ricardo had proposed had been 
adopted, it might, perhaps, have been 
practicable to have resumed cash pay- 
ments after the lapse of some time; but, 
to resume it immediately, and to persist 
inthe resumption of it, was as impracticable 
as to expect a man who had reduced his 
income from 5,000/. to 500/. a year, to 
continue long that rate of expenditure. 
The bill of 1819 professed to bring us back 
to the standard of our ancestors. But, 
in his opinion, it did no such thing. On 
the contrary, it raised that standard con- 
siderably. Indeed, no man could doubt 
it, who saw the manner in which our gold 
coin was now exported to the continent, 
on account of its extreme fineness and 
beauty. The precaution which the hon. 
member for Taunton had suggested the 
other night, and which was then so much 
lauded, of guarding against the fluctuations 
of the currency by adopting a double 
standard, was then generally scouted and 
ridiculed. In short, every precaution 
which could have secured the Bank and 
the public was neglected as superfluous ; 
and it was thought that the House had 
only to pass certain high-sounding reso- 
lutions, in the name of the Commons of 
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England, to bring back the currency to 
a sound condition. The bill founded upon 
them, it was asserted, would place the 
country in eternal peace and prosperity ; 
and certainly that eternal peace and pros- 
perity did continue till last year. But 
then an alteration took place in the pros- 
pect of affairs; and, what was it that pro- 
duced it? Not the issue of country-bank 
notes; for the difference in the amount of 
them was but trifling, and even that differ- 
ence, such as it was, was ascertained from 
the most fallacious of all criterions—the 
number of stamps issued. It was impos- 
sible, in the first place, to know how long 
the notes of bankers circulated ; and then, 
nothing varied so much as the number of 
stamps issued by them at different periods. 
At one time a great, and at another time 
a small number were stamped. In seasons 
of adversity, when the circulation was 
diminished, a banker had not occasion for 
new stamps ; but, in seasons of prosperity, 
when his notes were in demand, he was 
obliged to use a multitude of fresh stamps. 
But, suppose that the country bankers did 
increase their circulation to the amount 
stated by the right hon. gentleman, they 
had an excuse for what they did, because 
they did not know that they were doing 
wrong. The Bank of England had like- 
wise increased its issues, and, as he thought, 
unwisely and improperly; for the quantity 
of paper in circulation had certainly an 
effect on the exchanges; though not to 
the extent which the bullionists contended. 
The Bank of England, he said, had in- 
creased its issues, and the extent of that 
increase might have been ascertained by 
the returns which it was obliged to make 
periodically to that House. But, the 
increased issues of the country bankers 
could not be ascertained, either by the 
public or by each other; so that an indi- 
vidual, in issuing notes to supply the cir- 
culation of his own immediate district, 
might not be aware that by adding to the 
notes issued by other individuals in a 
similar situation, he was causing a glut of 
paper, which it was now said aggravated 
the misery of the country.—But, with re- 
gard to the increased issues of the Bank, 
he had one remark, which he conceived 
important, to make. Government had 
seen them, and had not remonstrated 
against them; at least he inferred so from 
the fact of their having made considerable 
use of them. They sold to the Bank the 
“dead weight” as it was called, and by 
so doing gave the Bank an opportunity of 
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sending forth an additional issue of its 
notes. Why had the government resorted 
to that scheme? Because a cry had been 
raised throughout the country against the 
weight of taxation ; and they saw no other 
way of getting rid of it. It was his opinion, 
that the public at large had received con- 
siderable benefit from that issue. It had 
led to a reduction of some of the assessed 
taxes, and also to converting the five per 
cent stock into four per cent stock, and 
the four per cent stock into 32 per cent 
stock. .He believed there was some sense 
in this argument.— The House would 
further observe, that the government had 
entertained some fear that it would not 
be able to pay the dissentients to their 

lan of reducing the different stock, and 
iad therefore asked the Bank, whether 
it would pay them for it. The Bank 
agreed to do so; and he believed had done 
so to the amount of six millions, which 
occasioned another extensive issue. The 
House would likewise observe, that the 
government reduced the interest on Ex- 
chequer-bills to 23 per cent—a circum- 
stance which, combined with the issues of 
the Bank, had driven all the gold out of 
the country. All persons who held these 
bills during the war, when they found that 
they could no longer receive the high rate 
of interest which they had formerly re- 
ceived upon them, engaged in foreign 
loans, and risked their capital in the various 
wild projects which rose up, one after the 
other, with unexampled rapidity. If he 
were asked to lay his hand on his heart 
and to say, what he believed to have been 
most instrumental in producing the late 
rise in prices, and the numerous schemes 
which had been foisted on the credulity 
of the public, he should answer, the re- 
duction of interest on Exchequer-bills ; 
and he now said, that the wisest thing for 
the government to do was to pay on the 
unfunded part of their debt a rational 
interest. He should, perhaps, be told, 
that by that reduction of interest a saving 
‘of 200,000/. or 300,000/. had been effect- 
ed to the country ; but, allowing that to 
be the case, he did not conceive it to be 
of sufficient advantage to counterbalance 
the evils which it had created. He recol- 
lected, that at the time when all these re- 
ductions were effecting, the right hon. 
gentleman opposite was holding out to the 
country, that the prosperity of which he 
boasted so much was founded on a solid 
and substantial basis, That declaration, 


coming from so high a quarter, had ex- | 


cited a confidence which would not other. 
wise have existed among the dealers jn 
shares of the several joint-stock companies, 
The repeal of the bubble act increased 
that confidence; as did the vote which 
two or three of the ministers gave in 
favour of some of the new companies; 
especially of that which went to erect new 
docks where no dock at all was wanted, 
He thought the conduct of ministers in 
voting forsuch measures very reprehensible; 
and the remarks which so humble an indivi- 
dual as himself had made upon the sub- 
ject, had had the effect of inducing the 
hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs to leave 
the House without voting, That conf. 
dence was still further augmented by the 
circumstance of the right hon. the Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade having be- 
come president of a company for the 
breeding of silk-worms—very innocently 
he had no doubt, and without any inter. 
ested motives—and by the daily annun- 
ciation in the newspapers, that several of 
the ministers patronized other schemes 
for the improvement of the national re- 
sources. Conduct like this could not 
fail to produce an effect upon the coun- 
try; and he therefore thought that when 
they were discussing the cause of difficul- 
ties like the present, and were laying all 
the blame of them on the country bank- 
ers, they ought to reserve a little share of 
it for those who had not turned the mind 
of the public in the proper direction, when 
they were enabled to do so, by their ta- 
lents, their eloquence, and their informa. 
tion. After pursuing these topics at con- 
siderable length, and remarking, that two 
schemes had been proposed either as a 
remedy for the present, or a preventive 
of future distress; namely, the substitu. 
tion of a gold in lieu of a paper currency, 
or the compelling bankers to deposit se- 
curity for the notes they issued—the 
worthy alderman proceeded to ask, whe- 
ther:the present was the time for carrying 
either scheme into effect? He thought 
it was not. The country was not in & 
situation at present to bear the operation 
which would restore it to health and pros- 
perity. Before either measure was at- 
tempted to be carried into execution, the 
government must restore the confidence 
and revive the credit of the country. 
There was no occasion for hurry. Delay 
would do good, and precipitation would 
certainly occasion mischief. If the House 
would let it go forth to the country, that 
it was not at present prepared to destroy 
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every thing relating to country banks ; 
that it was willing to suspend its plans ; 
that it would appoint a committee to ex- 
amine, and would allow things to get cool 
again before it proceeded to legislate, it 
would do all that could be expected from it 
in the present emergency ; and yet, even 
a determination so to act would be adopt- 
ed too late. They might pass what reso- 
lutions they pleased that night—they 
might carry it with as high a hand as they 

leased—they would nevertheless soon be 
compelled to retrace their steps; as such 
a convulsion would result from them as 
they were not prepared for. All men of 
sense and information viewed the situation 
in which the country was placed with ap- 
prehension andalarm. They were placed 
in circumstances in which talent and re- 
fined wit and eloquence were not only not 
calculated to do good, but were even 
likely to produce harm. They were dis- 
cussing a dry matter of business, which 
affected the comforts and well-being of 
every man in the nation. Gentlemen 
ought, therefore, to consider that they 
had a serious duty to perform. It might 
be true that government had warned the 
country of their folly in embarking in 
these speculations; but it was not less 
true, that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect its subjects from their 
errors when they had once got into them. 
Let them abandon theory, and look to 
practical experience. If they did not, 
this old country with all its artificial re- 
lations of society, would be torn entirely 
to pieces. Let them pursue their prin- 
ciples of free trade but a little further, 
and they would drive every bit of gold 
out of the country. Free trade between 
countries where there was a reciprocity of 
interest to support it, might exist with 
benefit to both parties; but, free trade 
between countries which had nothing in 
common, of which one was sinking under 
a weight of taxation, and the other was 
almost untouched by it, could not exist 
without enriching the latter country at 
the total ruin of the former. If govern- 
ment would carry the principles of free 
trade into practice, it ought to commence 
by establishing a free trade in corn. It 
knew, however, that it could not establish 
such a trade; neither was he sure that 
such a trade ought to be established. In 
saying this, he knew that he was going 
against all the doctrines in favour of cheap 
bread, which were so popular, at the eve 
of'a general election; but it was impos- 
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sible to deny that if they had bread at a 
cheap rate, the poor lands must be thrown 
out of cultivation ; and if they were thrown 
out of cultivation the agricultural popu- 
lation would be thrown out of employ- 
ment; and if they were thrown out of 
employment, where were the manufactu- 
rers to find a vent for their different manu- 
factures? He knew that the political 
economists saw no evil in such a state of 
things: they had no objection to turn the 
agricultural labourers into mechanics, and 
the ’squires and the clergy into drapers 
and tailors, if profit were the result of the 
conversion. Profit was the perpetual 
burden of their song. If profit could be 
ultimately obtained, they overlooked the 
misery which was created in the interim. 
So long as they had profit before them, it 
mattered not whether all the aristocracy, 
clergy, and gentry of the country were 
turned topsy-turvy, and all the relations 
of society destroyed in one general con- 
vulsion. The country had grown great 
by the wise and cautious measures of our 
forefathers. He trusted that it would 
adhere to the plan upon which they had 
achieved its past and present greatness. 
If it did so, it would go on prospering and 
to prosper; and if it did not, it would 
sink, fhe was afraid, day after day, into 
deeper ruin. He implored the right hon. 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to em- 
ploy his great talent and extensive in- 
formation in the investigation of this sub- 
ject, to trust to his own goodness of heart, 
which he knew to be most excellent; to 
give fair play to his own admirable un- 
derstanding, and to look at practice ra- 
ther than at theory. If he did so, future 
generations would hail him as the bene- 
factor of his country: if not, he would 
plunge it into a sea of troubles, out of 
which he might endeavour, but in vain, to 
extricate it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in imme- 
diately following the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, he would endeavour to 
take advantage of his precept, by confin- 
ing himself as much as possible to the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House. He could not, however, forbear 
expressing some surprise that the gentle- 
man who had uttered that precept had 
himself so far departed from it as to in- 
troduce to the notice of the House a bill 
which he had formerly brought under its 
consideration ; and that the hon. gentle- 


man in adverting to that bill, had dwelt. 


rather upon the speech which introduced 
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it, than upon the measure itself. He had 
spoken, however, in such flattering terms 
of that speech, that he could easily for- 

ive the hon. member for having noticed 
it, irrelevant even as it was. He would 
not only obey the precept, but he would 
improve upon the practice of his great 
preceptor, by not saying one word of 
queen Elizabeth, or upon any other of the 
variety of topics to wiich the hon. gen- 
tleman had adverted, and which seemed 
to give him so much pain. The hon. 

entleman had chosen a wide field for 

iscussion ; but over that extensive field 
it was not his intention to follow him. 
Some part of his representations as to the 
distress of the country, and its commer- 
cial embarrassments, he regretted he was 
obliged to admit. The continuance of 
them, in a considerable degree, he ad- 
mitted also; and further he regretted, 
that he could not accurately see the 
end of them. He might also commence 
his address, by expressing his entire con- 
viction, that if the House would give 
effect to the measure of his right hon. 
friend, they would discover, that those 
causes, which had been alleged by some 
as the operating causes of the present dis- 
tress, were not in fact those to which that 
distress was properly attributable. He 
might further declare his entire conviction 
of the absolute necessity, on the part of 
the House, of turning their attention to 
the state of the currency of the country ; 
and, notwithstanding what had already 
been observed on that subject, notwith- 
standing the doubts and predictions of 
some hon. gentlemen—he should not 
be deterred from exhorting the House, 
immediately to turn its attention to- 
wards the subject of the currency. He 
would ask, with the utmost confidence, 
whether it was possible for any man, who 
looked at the facts and arguments already 
produced in the course of this discussion, 
to hesitate fora moment upon the ques- 
tion, whether he would permit the cur- 
rency to remain in its present state. For 
a period now of nearly thirty years had 
that currency stood upon an insecure and 
a defective basis; and, with every dispo- 
sition to protect the interests of the coun- 
try bankers, he must claim the right of 
examining with perfect freedom the dif- 
ferent bearings of this important question. 
In doing so, he cauld not but express his 
astonishment at the feelings entertained by 
some gentlemen with regard to the expres- 
sions of his right hon. friend near him, and 
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of his noble friend in another place. Those 
expressions were not, as was seemed to be 
supposed, directed against the individuals 
concerned in country banking, but against 
the system itself—a system which was 
alone responsible for the evils that flowed 
from it, and which, therefore, justly de. 
served the language which had been ap. 
plied to it. If his right hon. and noble 
friends, instead of saying generally, that 
the spirit of speculation was fostered and 
encouraged by the system of country 
banks, and the conduct of country bank. 
ers, had said, in so many words, that he 
hated them as scandalous, that he exe. 
crated them as abominable, then it must 
be admitted that the phrases employed 
were hardly justifiable. The whole course 
of one hon. gentleman’s speech seemed to 
have been directed to raise the imputation 
that the government had been industriously 
employing itself to blacken the character 
of the country bankers. Now, he must 
beg leave to disclaim that imputation in 
the most distinct manner. He, for one, 
entertained the sincerest respect for many 
of the gentlemen engaged in banking bu- 
siness in the country ; he firmly believed 
there was as large a portion of honourable 
men in that class, as in any other; but, 
when he said so, he still claimed the privi- 
lege of amember of parliament to speak 
of them and of their conduct, in the same 
free manner as he would speak of the 
conduct of any other men exercising 
public functions, or filling private sta- 
tions, whose duties and responsibilities 
almost amounted to public functions. 
What, he would ask, were country banks? 
At present there were eight hundred of 
these establishments in the country, is- 
suing notes, which formed a considerable 
portion of its circulating medium. In 
Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, when 
speaking of the distresses in the year 
1793, and considering the nature and the 
effect of country banks, he stated, that it 
was uncertain to what their exact number 
amounted, but he computed them at 288. 
Since that time, that number had greatly 
increased ; and at the present moment they 
amounted to no less than 800, issuing, 5 
he had said before, notes that formed the 
circulating medium of the country, and 
in which the active labour and industry of 
the country was paid. Respecting these 
banks, the hon. member had stated a fact, 
in which he found a strong presumption, 
that the present system of country banks 
was imperfect, That hon. member had 
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declared, that the issues of country bankers 
could hardly be estimated or foreseen ; 
since one country banker might make an 
over-issue, as he could not know to what 
extent the issue was made by another. 
That fact seemed to have been stated by 
the hon. member as a vindication of the 
country banks, But that vindication was 
in truth not their blame, but the blame of 
the system, and of the system alone. The 
hon. member for Staffordshire had said, 
in the beginning of the debate, that the 
increase of the issue of bank notes was not 
to be imputed as a fault to the country 
bankers, for it was the tendency of bank 
notes to increase with the increase of 
prices. He agreed with the hon. baronet 
—the fault alluded to was not the fault of 
the country bankers; it was not the fault 
of individuals ; but of the system which 
they were engaged in conducting—a sys- 
tem that almost compelled them to assist 
in creating the evils of which the country 
now complained. That hon. member’s 
proposition, however, did not go far 
enough; for he might have added, that 
not only would the increase of notes follow 
the increase of prices, but that they would 
decrease with the same rapidity, when 
prices fell; so that the tendency always 
existed in the system, to aggravate the 
evils of the country. It would act as a 
stimulus to speculation when the excite- 
ment was at its height; and when the 
weakness always consequent on fictitious 
excitement followed, it would increase 
that weakness, and add to the extent of 
the evil. These country banks, as they 
proceeded on their present system, con- 
tradicted that beautiful principle of me- 
chanics on which the most powerful en- 
gines were constructed. In mechanics, 
when two powers were to be employed in 
order to attain one object, the principle on 
which they were united was this, that when 
one was contracted, the other would ex- 
pand—when one was employed to disad- 
vantage, the other would exert its utmost 
force, and thus supporting each other aseach 
required support, they rendered the desired 
object sure of attainment. The country 
banks did the reverse of all this: they first 
increased the tendency towards the evil, 
and afterwards increased the evil itself. 
Hence it followed, that what formed the 
vindication of the individual, also offered 
the strongest ground for the condemnation 
of the system under which that individual 
acted, One argument of an hon. member 
had alarmed him ; for it seemed to go to 
VOL. XIV. 
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the indefinite extension of the present sys- 
tem. It had been said, that the labourer 
was safer with the one-pound note than 
with the sovereign ; and that when he re- 
ceived his note he ought to go to the 
savings’-bank, and there deposit it. Surely, 
when the labouring man was surrounded, 
as many must now be, with extreme dis- 
tress, in consequence of the recent failures 
of country banks, it was not an answer to 
him, to say, ‘ You are not to be pitied ; 
the loss is all by your own fault; you 
might have lodged your money in a sa~ 
vings-bank,” when, perhaps, the savings- 
bank was twenty miles distant from the 
place in which the poor man lived ?—But, 
these were topics not immediately con- 
nected with the question before the House; 
he would, therefore, leave them, and con- 
fine himself strictly to it. He would re- 
quest the House to consider what evils 
country banks had produced in the time 
more particularly within their own me- 
mory. And here he would beg the House 
not to suppose that he was inclined to 
overstate the evil—attributable to the cir. 
culation of the one and two pound notes 
of the country banks. All he meant to 
say was, that the tendency to speculation 
was increased by them, and that that cir- 
cumstance, combined with the fluctuation 
of prices which it occasioned, was pro- 
ductive of real inconvenience in all cases, 
and of positive misery in many. It was 
easy to attack the measure of his right 
hon. friend, and to say that there was no 
remedy for the present evils in his reso- 
lution. Why, the resolution did not pre- 
tend to provide a remedy ; it only tended 
to destroy that cause, which, added to 
excessive speculation, had produced so 
many distresses. The hon. member for 
Taunton, in criticising the resolution, had 
said, that it was merely skin-deep—that 
it was milk and water—that it was totally 
nugatory—that it was founded on vain 
principles—that the house was on fire, and 
that it was necessary to provide for the 
safety of those who were trembling in the 
gatret. Now, he had listened with great 
attention to the means which the hon. 
member had proposed to rescue the people 
in the garret; and he found that the only 
ladder for escape which the hon. member 
offered to them was one which was liable 
to the very same exception which had 
been made against the measure proposed 
by his right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was now alluding 
to o" proposal of the hon. member for 
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Taunton to make silver a legal tender to 
any amount. One half of the hon. mem- 
ber’s speech went to prove that that was 
an important measure, and worthy of 
serious consideration. He believed that 
it was so; but still it was as little calcu- 
lated to give immediate relief as any pro- 
position which could be mentioned. When 
he said that the hon. member's suggestion 
was an important one, he only meant that 
it deserved consideration. He was of 
opinion, that, if adopted, it would be 
necessary to accompany it with a measure 
to guard against any fluctuation in the 
price of silver ; that it would be necessary 
to revise it from time to time; so that if 
there should be an increase in the quantity 
of silver, the man who had contracted an 
obligation in gold should not be allowed 
to discharge it in silver.—He was going, 
however, to take a view of the evil in 
which this system had placed us, when he 
was led, unintentionally, into another di- 
gression. He could not help thinking 
that if, in the year 1793, a set of banks 
had been established in this country, on 
the system of the Scotch banks, it would 
have escaped the danger in which it was 
then involved, as also the calamity which 
now impended over it. Now, when the 
hon. alderman referred to the maxims of 
our ancestors, and conjured the House to 
follow them strictly, he wished he would 
himself abide strictly by the advice he 
had given to others. It would not be an 
unapt illustration of the subject to refer 
to the state of the banking system in 1793. 
What was the number of failures which 
had taken place among country banks in 
that year? 
Yorkshire there were 12 commissions of 
bankrupt against country bankers; in 
Northamptonshire 7; in Lincolnshire 7 ; 
in Sussex 6; in Lancashire 5; in Leices- 
tersire 9—all issued in the year 1793. 
And vhese commissions, it must be re- 
memberec!, by no means showed the num- 
ber of failures; because, by means of 
compositions, and in various other ways, 
the concerns of n2any of the bankers who 
were unable to go ox! were arranged so as 
to avoid bankruptcy. But, since these 
were the only data afforded him towards 
ascertaining any thing like the amount of 
failures, he would state the number of 
commissions issued for some tine after 
the year 1809. In 1810, it appeared that 
against country bankers 26 commissions 
were issued; 4 in 1811; 17 in 1812; 18 
in 1813; 29 in 1814; 26 in 1815; 37 in 
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1816 ; and that, in the late eventful crisis, 
there were 76 failures among the bankers 
of the country and the metropolis. For 
the reason he had stated, he should be 
justified in estimating the general amount 
of failures much higher than appeared by 
the returns of the commissions, it would 

not, perhaps, be too much to say, that 

the failures were four times as many ag 

the bankruptcies ; and it would, therefore, 

be a fair way of estimating the amount, 

by multiplying the number of commissions 

by four, during the series of years he had 

stated. Why then, he would ask, could 

any system be worse, or more prejudicial 

to every interest in the community, than 

one which, like the one at present sub- 

sisting, admitted of so enormous an amount 

of failures? Let the House now look at 

what had been the case, under a different 

system, in Scotland. It would be seen, 

by the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee in 1819, that a Mr. Gilchrist, who 
had been a manager of one of the banks 
there for many years, was asked, how 
many banks had failed in Scotland within 
his memory. His reply was, that there 
had only been one; that the creditors 
were immediately paid 14s. in the pound 
as a dividend, and, upon the winding-up 
of the concern, the whole of their de- 
mands. If, then, the consequences of 
the system of banking had been to pro- 
duce the number of failures in England 
which he had stated, while, during the 
same period, there had been only one in 
Scotland, was that not a strong presump- 
tive proof that the system of the latter, if 
not quite perfect, was at least far prefer 
able to that under which we had been so 
long acting? The mass of distress which 
must have been occasioned by the failures 
in England, was too extensive a subject 
to be now entered into. It had been felt 
not only by the commercial world ; it had 
extended itself to the lower classes of 
society. He was inclined to look upon 
the effect which the present system of 
country banks had upon the payment of 
the wages of the labouring classes as one 
of the greatest of the evils it produced. 
It had been, he thought, satisfactorily 
proved, that the tendency of that system 
was to encourage speculation at one time, 
and at another to add to the languor 
which might affect the commercial interests 
of the country. For the benefit of the 
labouring classes chiefly it was, that he 
wished to see this altered, and that the 
manner in which their wages were pal 
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should be brought toa level. At present 
they were sometimes paid at enormous 
rates, and at another plunged into un- 
looked-for distress. He was satisfied, 
that very large wages, so far from being 
beneficial to the labouring classes, were 
really injurious to them. When they 
earned, as at some periods they did, 8s. 
or 9s. a day, the consequence was, that 
they never worked more than three or 
four days in a week, and the other days 
were spent in idleness and dissipation. 
Thus when the evil day came they had 
laid by nothing, and they were so much 
the worse for the unreasonably high wages 
they had before earned. This observa- 
tion applied more particularly to that 
class of labourers who were employed in 
the manufactures of the country; but, 
the evil of the system was felt in a dif- 
ferent, though not in a less severe shape 
by the agricultural labourer. He did not 
know whether the committee which had 
been presided over by the noble lord op- 
posite, had gone very deeply into this sub- 
ject, but for his own part he was satisfied, 
that the payment of agricultural Jabour- 
ers rested upon as unsatisfactory grounds 
as possible. He would not take upon 
himself to say in what respect this should 
be altered, because the subject required a 
more serious consideration than he was at 
that moment prepared to give to it; but, 
he was quite sure that a system could not 
be sound or politic, under which a man in 
perfect health and strength was unable to 
earn a sufficient sum for the support of 
himself and his family. Without, there- 
fore, going into the causes of this 
state of things, he was quite convinced, 
that the restoration of the circulation 
of the country to something like its an- 
cient standard, would have the effect 
of permanently ameliorating the con- 
dition of the labouring classes of every 
description, It was upon them that the 
distress produced by the recent failures 
had fallen most heavily. The man who 
held 500/. or 1,000/. of country bank 
notes, could probably afford to wait until 
the affairs should be wound up, or the 
dividend paid. It was not so with the 

or man who held 5/., 3/., or 2/1. To 

im to wait would be to lose the money 
altogether: the inconvenience to which 
he was exposed, the expense of proving 
his debt, and other obstacles which such a 
failure always produced, were fatal to his 
claim , and he who was most in want of 
Compensation was often the only one who 
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did not receive it,—Perhaps he was in- 
duced to dwell on this subject in conse- 
quence of the impression which had been 
made on his mind by the scenes of distress 
which he had witnessed in consequence of 
the failure of the banks in Ireland. He 
verily believed that the history of no 
country could afford instances of more 
aggravated misery and suffering, than 
those which he had himself seen in the 
province of Connaught. The breaking of 
French’s bank alone produced in that 
part of the country which was most inti- 
mately connected with it, more poverty, 
and more of that misery and crime, 
which sprang from poverty, than any 
other event within his recollection. 
Any plan, therefore, he contended, which 
would enable the country to get rid for 
the future of these disastrous results, 
ought not to be discountenanced by the 
House, on the contrary, no pains should 
be spared to apply a remedy to the pre- 
sent evils, and permanently to prevent 
their recurrence.—Having tius stated the 
reasons which satisfied him that the pre- 
sent system had a positive tendency, at 
some times, to increase that spirit of 
speculation which ran to so mad a 
height, and at others to make the lan- 
guor which prevailed still more debili- 
tating, he would proceed to consider 
whether the remedy proposed by his right 
hon. friend was such as would prove effec- 
tual; and further, whether this was the 
proper time at which it ought to be ap- 
plied, or whether it should be postponed. 
The last topic seemed to require no less 
consideration than the former ; because, 
as the hon. member for Taunton said on 
a former evening, an operation might be 
necessary, but the moment for performing 
it must depend upon the nature of the 
danger which existed. He was first led 
to examine the objection which had been 
alleged against the principle of banks, as 
proposed by his right hon. friend; namely, 
that it would be impossible to carry them 
into effect, because persons would not be 
found willing to risk their property in 
experiments of this nature, and that the 
people in general would not place suffi- 
cient confidence in those by whom the 
concerns of the new banking establish- 
ments should be managed. He confessed 
himself sanguine in the hope, that gentle- 
men of property would be found, many 
more than enough, to execute the pro- 
posed plan, who would be actuated, not 
by the mere desire of profit, but by the 
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wish to see a better, firmer, and more 
useful system of banking in their districts, 
and that they would lend the assistance 
of their capital and their exertions to 
ensure the success of such establishments. 
He most sincerely trusted, that the great 
obstacle to the proposed institutions, 
namely, the want of a charter, would be 
removed, He hoped that the directors 
of the Bank of England would seriously 
consider, whether any great advantage 
could result to themselves from the ab- 
sence of a charter in the proposed estab- 
lishments; and whether, on the other 
hand, great advantages would not be 
experienced by the country, from their 
having that facility afforded tothem. He 
declared, that he could see no one ad- 
vantage which the directors of the Bank 
of England could derive from the refusal 
to grant charters to country banking es- 
tablishments. Unquestionably they had 
the right to refuse the grant if they chose; 
but he trusted they would refrain from 
exercising that right. Having had occa- 
sion to mention the directors of the Bank 
of England, he would add, that the con- 
duct they had displayed during the recent 
crisis of distress and alarm had increased 
the respect which he had before entertain- 
ed for them, They had been placed in 
a most difficult situation; they had to per- 
form an arduous and a double duty—to 
act at once for the advantage of the coun- 
try, and for the protection of the interests 
of those who were connected with them. 
He could not conceive it possible for any 
body of men to have acted better, or to 
have exercised more judgment, discretion, 
and liberality, than the directors of the 
Bank of England had done. He hoped 
they would give one further instance of 
liberality, by waving their right to with- 
hold from the proposed establishmeiits the 
charter which they would require. There 
would then be none of that want of con- 
fidence which had been anticipated; and 
the extended scale upon which those 
banks would be established, would satisfy 
persons of their security, and they would 
not hesitate to give the direction of them 
to individuals who would be chosen by 
themselves. This, he trusted, would fur- 
nish a complete answer to the objections 
which had been raised as to the want of 
confidence. The success of such institu- 
tions, he thought, was sufficiently shown 
by the example of Scctland, where they 
had subsisted for so many years, and of 
Ireland, where two banks of this nature 
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had been established since the passing of 
the act of the last session, and which pre. 
sented every prospect of success.—He 
now came to the conclusion of his right 
hon. friend, in which he concurred, 
namely, that it would be impossible to 
maintain the circulation of one and two 
pound notes together with a metallic cur. 
rency. When the Bank of England por. 
chased bullion with their own notes, the 
circulation was of necessity very much 
confined, and the notes were very soon 
returned upon the Bank. He had always 
thought the amount of the circulation had 
been overrated, and particularly by the 
late Mr. Ricardo, in the plan which he 
proposed. He insisted that it was not 
possible to maintain the circulation with 
so small a quantity of bullion as was in 
the country. The circulation was esti- 
mated at 24 millions; and as it was said 
the directors of the Bank had only four 
or five millions in their coffers, the greatest 
evils were anticipated from their stopping 
payment. The bon. member for Taunton 
had overrated the currency in stating it at 
30 or 40 millions. He (Mr. Peel) should 
not despair that the resources of the Bank 
would be sufficient, and that there would 
be gold enough to conduct all their ordi- 
nary affairs. An hon. member had said, 
that it was impossible to ascertain the 
actual number of country bank notes in 
circulation, because al] the returns that 
had been made were fallacious. Upon 
this point the hon. member’s opinion dif- 
fered from that of the hon. member for 
Midhurst, who had stated, in his evidence 
before a committee of the House, that 
the average circulation of country bank 
notes was three years. The smaller notes 
the hon. member thought were usually in 
circulation about two years and a half, and 
the 5/. and 10/. notes somewhat longer, 
so that the average might, perhaps, be 
taken pretty accurately at three years; 
and the evidence of all the country 
bankers, and of the engravers of the notes 
who had been examined, confirmed this 
estimate. In the last three years, from 
the number of notes stamped, it appeared 
that the amount of the circulation had 
been 7,600,000/. This was the maximum, 
as it appeared from the Stamp-office re- 
turns; but no deduction was made for 
that portion of the circulation which 
was always in the banker’s own coffers. 
Every banker had also frequently a con- 
siderable amount of the notes of other 
country bankers, which had .been given 
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in exchange for his own. Some deduction 
must be made from the maximum on both 
these accounts, and also on account of 
the reduction in the circulation, in conse- 
quence of the recent disastrous events, 
-which it was sufficient to allude to. Per- 
haps, for these reasons, it would be 
considered an outside estimate of the 
country circulation to take it at 6,000,000/. 
But, even if it should be rated at 
7,000,000/., there was no reason to believe 
that the energies of the country would 
not be sufficient to supply this sum. 
Since the year 1819, there had been 
coined and issued from the Mint 25 
millions of gold. Suppose that seven or 
eight millions had been exported from 
the country, which was indeed an extra- 
vagant supposition, there were 17 millions 
remaining—a sum sufficient for all the 
purposes of circulation. He believed 


‘that the prohibiting the issue of country 


bank notes would be the most effectual 
means of introducing into circulation 
many sovereigns which had been kept in 


the coffers of country bankers; partly 


from a prudent motive of precaution, and 
partly because they chose rather to see 
their own notes in circulation wherever 
they could accomplish it.—The reasons 
which he had stated were those which 
induced him to think the remedy of his 
right hon. friend a good one; and he had 
heard nothing stated in favour of post- 
poning its present application, which in- 
duced him to think such postponement 
desirable. According to the plan of his 
right hon, friend, all these notes would 
be withdrawn in three years, and their 
place supplied with gold; and such a 
measure should have his most unqualified 
approbation. One argument brought 
forward by an hon. member against the 

lan appeared to him most singular. The 
chon. member considered, that as the Bank 
of England was to retain its privileges till 
1833, the country banks ought to have 
the same period allowed them to prepare 
for the change. Now, the Bank of Eng- 
land and the country banks were quite on 
‘a different footing. The Bank of England 
had advanced large sums to government 
for the charter, and consequently could 
not be deprived of the privileges included 
in that charter without the greatest in- 
justice. The country banks had advanced 
no money in that way, and consequently 
could not claim any tight or privilege to 
have the period extended to 1833. They 
wanted only time, the hon. member said. 
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They wished the measure to be postponed 
for one month, in order that the state of 
the country might be known. Now, he 
saw great objections to such a course. It 
would be holding out a notion that it was 
the intention of parliament to adopt the 
present measure at the end of that time; 
the whole of the session would probabl 
be consumed in hearing evidence, until it 
would be too late to act upon it at all, 
and the embarrassment and confusion 
would be prolonged to a most injurious 
extent. He was fully convinced, that 
this was the time for putting the measure 
into practice, and that the House had 
come to the question of now or never. 
Either the remedy must be applied at the 
present moment, or it must be abandoned 
for evcr. If it were proposed to wait 
until a time of greater prosperity, he 
should answer, that such a time would, in 
his opinion, be less favourable than the 
present. In the year 1818, when a pro- 
posal had been made for taking security 
from the country bankers, it would be re- 
membered, that great exertions had been 
made, and successfully made, to defeat 
that measure. It could not be expected, 
when a time of greater prosperity should 
have arrived, that the country bankers 
would acquiesce in any similar measure 
if it should then be proposed. If it were 
true, as stated by the hon. member for 
the city, that the reduction of the country 
bank-notes had increased the circulation, 
and that gold was flowing into the country 
day by day in a larger stream, it was the 
more advisable to avail themselves of that 
opportunity. This was a favourable time 
for effecting that restoration of the cur- 
rency which was admitted to be so de- 
sirable, and it would be impolitic and 
unsafe to wait the moment of returning 
prosperity, which would make the country 
bankers more reluctant to agree to it, and 
more able to oppose it. To stand gazing 
on the bank in idle expectation, now that 
the river was passable, would be an 
irreparable mistake. The time would 
come when its tide would have increased 
—when 


“ Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit.” 


His conviction that the passage would 
then be impossible induced him to urge 
it now; and, if not made now, all hope of 
accomplishing it must be abandoned for 
ever. 
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Mr. Attwood said, he had listened with 
great attention to the speech just de- 
livered by the right hon. secretary ; as he 
had listened also to the different state- 
ments of his honourable colleagues ; but 
the conviction on his mind was, that they 
had altogether failed to make out any 
grounds for the measures they proposed, 
and had given none but the most inade- 
quate and contradictory exposition of the 
causes and character of that condition of 
distress which they proposed to relieve. 
The arguments and course of proceeding 
of the right hon. secretary, indeed, though 
mistaken, were at least intelligible and 
consistent ; but the arguments of his col- 
leagues were in direct contradiction to the 
measures they recommended. The first 
origin and root of the distress under con- 
sideration, it appeared to the right hon. 
secretary, was to be found in the failure 
of some seventy country bankers, and so 
believing, it was consistent in him to sup- 
port measures intended to limit the future 
circulation of the country bankers’ paper, 
and to give it greater stability. But he 
desired to ask him, whether the fact were 
not, and if it were not well known to him, 
and to every gentleman whom he ad- 
dressed, that it was not with the country 
bankers that the failures commenced ? 
Every gentleman who heard him, knew 
that they began in London. Six or 
seven London banking-houses suspended 
their payments in about half that number 
of days, and those failures were the imme- 
diate, direct, and inevitable cause of the 
disasters among the country bankers. It 
was in London, and not in the country, 
that these pecuniary disorders began; in 
the heart of their monied system, and not 
in its extremities ; and it was there that 
they must look for their cause. The 
failure at once of six or seven London 
bankers, from whatever cause it had 
arisen, was indeed a circumstance of great 
importance, and was well worthy the 
serious inquiry of parliament. No instance 
of a similar event was to be found in the 

cuniary history of the country. Those 

ouses held in their hands the active capi- 
tal, the reserve for payments, the cash and 
funds of various kinds, of more than a 
hundred country banks. And, was it a 
matter of surprise that, under circum. 
stances so calamitous, many of those es- 


tablishments had themselves failed in the - 


regular discharge of their engagements ? 
It was rather matter of surprise that no 
greater number had failed, and that of 


those who had been compelled to do so 
the circumstances of so few were found in 
such a state as that their creditors could 
sustain any loss [hear, hear!]. These 
events afforded a proof, not of the un. 
sound character of the country circula. 
tion, or of the necessity of legislative 
interference with it, but, on the contrary, 
that the country bankers were, as a 
body, as he was satisfied was the case, 
men of solid property, whose aflairs 
were, in general, conducted with pru- 
dence. And, what had been the course 
of the right hon. chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? On the first night of the session, 
he had stated, with great confidence, that 
their distress had arisen out of the wild, 
extravagant, and unmeasured manner in 
which the issues of the country bankers 
had been of late years increased. Their 
notes had been, according to his estimate, 
augmented within the last two, three, or 
four years, in the proportion which three 
millions bore to 8,700,000, being nearly 
300 per cent—(a calculation, indeed, per- 
fectly erroneous; for the country bank- 
ers’ notes had increased in no such 
degree, nor in any degree very different 
from that in which the Bank of England 
notes had increased; nor was the calcula- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman war- 
ranted by the document on which he 
had founded it)—and upon that state- 
ment it was, mainly, that he proposed 
the present measures, having for their 
object the regulation and control of the 
country circulation. But, the right 
hon. gentleman, in the present debate, 
appeared to him to abandon altogether 
this attack on the country circulation, 
as being the cause of the recent dis- 
tress, and to have discovered in a 
body of men of integrity, property, and 
country bankers themselves nothing but 
prudence, who were entitled to the con- 
fidence of the country : and, in all this 
he (Mr. A.) was disposed to agree with 
him ; but then he could see no ground 
whatever for the present measures. The 
course first taken by the right hon. gen- 
tleman was intelligible, though erroneous; 
the second was altogether without object 
or consistency. The course adopted by 
the right hon. president of the Board of 
Trade was still more extraordinary. In 
answer to the observations of the hon. 
member for Northampton, who had com- 
plained, that the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had given no consistent explanation 
of the cause of the disorders his measures 
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were intended to cure, the president of the 
poard of trade said, the hon. member was 
mistaken, for the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had given an exposition of that 
cause, and that it was the true exposition, 
and the one he himself adopted ; it was, 
that their calamities had arisen from over- 
trading ; first a wide system of over-trading, 
then had failed a few rotten banks, then 
came panic, and thus a state of almost 
unequalled distress was fixed on the coun- 
try. But, if over-trading were the cause of 
the calamities under consideration, apply 
your remedies, if you have any, directly 
to that evil. Did the right hon. gentle- 
man mean to say, that the over-trading he 
spoke of in spices, pepper, and such 
articles as he had enumerated, had any 
thing to do with the country-bank circu- 
lation? [Hear!] Did he mean to say, 
that the country-bank circulation in the 
agricultural districts, the mining, the ma- 
nufacturing districts, had any connexion 
with those speculations, or those specula- 
tions with the country circulation? They 
were confined to London, to Liverpool, 
where no country notes existed; to Glas- 
gow, where the Scotch system existed in 
all its perfection [hear, hear!]. Con- 
sider, then, the consistency of the right 
hon. gentleman. He finds the country 
sine by over-trading. That was the 
idea of the president of the board of 
trade. A great empire brought to the 
brink of ruin by speculations in pepper, 
spice, dry goods, and all the balderdash 
of the retailer; and on these grounds he 
proposes two measures—to do what ? one 
to establish Scotch banks, the greatest 
incentives to over-trading ever invented 
{hear!]; over-trading going on more 
widely in Scotland than even in England, 
and the distress there being as great ; and 
the other to destroy one-pound notes; 
the distress of Lancashire, where none of 
them existed, being greater than in any 
other part of England, and which descrip- 
tion of paper, only three or four years ago, 
he himself proposed, or supported, a bill, 
to continue, on the ground of its utility 
[hear, hear!]. When a person of the 
sense and ability of the right hon. gentle- 
man was driven to such inconsistencies as 
these, it might be relied on, there was 
something far deeper in the causes of the 
distress of the country, and in those cir- 
cumstances by which he was intrammelled, 
than had been developed to the House. 
Heasked the right hon. gentleman whether 
he did not know, that before any panic 
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arose, before a bank broke, great and 
alarming pecuniary embarrassments had 
been felt at the Treasury? [hear, hear]. 
Whether the pecuniary difficulties of the 
metropolis had not got to such a head, 
and the government paper fallen to so 
great a depreciation, as to give strong 
grounds to fear that the government would 
get nothing but its own paper in payment 
of taxes, and be unable, in consequence, to 
meet its engagements, without applying 
for assistance to the Bank, under circum- 
stances which would render such assist- 
ance inconsistent with the security of that 
establishment ? [Hear!] Was it over- 
trading, did he think, that caused the fall 
of Exchequer bills, in September, Octo- 
ber, and November, to a discount lower 
than had been known for a long series 
of years? that caused government stock 
to fall 16 per cent, in the midst of 
peace, and with no political cause? The 
right hon. gentleman would have done 
well to show the House whence this state 
of things had arisen, and then would he 
have exhibited to them, at the same time, 
the real cause of the ruin of the bankers, 
and of those further evils which followed, 
and were now in progress [hear, hear!]. 
Mr. Attwood said, he was as little able 
to agree with his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Taunton, in the cause which he 
had assigned for the existing state of 
things ; and he was satisfied that further 
consideration would show him, that he 
had mistaken for the cause of the present 
distress, what was only one of its con- 
sequences. He saw the origin of the 
present distressed condition of the country, 
in the large advances of the Bank to 
government, by which the resources of 
the Bank had been locked up in un- 
available and inconvertible securities, 
and that body rendered unable to assist, 
in the emergency which had arisen, either 
the government or the country. Now, he 
confessed, that when he heard his hon. 
friend recapitulate the resources of the 
Bank, and state, amongst these resources, 
six or seven millions employed in Exche- 
quer bills, and six or seven millions in go- 
vernment annuities, he calculated on his 
coming to a conclusion very different 
from one which represented the whole 
funds of that body to be locked up in 
unavailable and inconvertible securities. 
What securities could be more convertible 
or more available than these? The ques- 
tion plainly was, whence arose that state 
of things which rendered such securities as 
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these unavailable and unsaleable? If his 
hon. friend had described the situation of 
a mercantile house, and had thus quoted 
amongst their effects Exchequer bills, and 
government annuities, he would scarcely 
have stated that such house had locked up 
its resources altogether, and was unpre- 
pared to meet any emergency. In what 
more available shape could the Bank have 
employed any portion whatever of its 
funds? In none, except, indeed, in 
bullion; but of bullion they had been 
deprived by Mr. Peel’s bill. Suppose 
the Bank, instead of these ten or fifteen 
millions employed in Exchequer bills and 
government annuities, had employed 
them in discounting commercial bills for 
the merchants:—would this have been 
a resource more available or convertible 
than the other? more applicable to the 
aid either of the government or the coun- 
try? In the state of the money market 
which existed during the latter part of 
the last year (he was speaking of the 
period previous to the panic) could 
the Bank have called in money ad- 
vanced to the merchants more readily 
than it could have disposed of Ex- 
chequer bills? The Bank could not 
then have called in any considerable 
amount of advances from the merchants, 
without spreading total ruin amongst the 
whole mercantile body. To call in dis- 
counts, would have broken the merchants ; 
to have sold Exchequer bills would have 
endangered the credit of the government; 
and yet the security of the Bank rendered 
necessary one or other of these measures. 
This was their condition before any panic 
broke out, and for this condition of things 
it was, that an explanation was required. 
He desired to make another observation 
on these operations of the Bank. The 
directors had been told, on repeated occa- 
sions, that it did not belong to them, nor 
become them, to regard, in the conduct of 
their affairs, the interests of the country. 
He remembered well with what arrogance 
this language was held in 1819 to the 
directors of the Bank. Those gentlemen, 
prior to the passing of Mr. Peel’s bill, 
thought it their duty to represent to the 
ministers, that that bill would compel 
them to adopt steps for their own security, 
which they feared would spread a 
out the country great and extensive ruin, 
and those apprehensions were fully justi- 
fied by the events which followed. How 
were those earnest warnings received ? 
The directors were told, that it was une 


suitable presumption in them, a body of 
merchants, to act with any reference to 
the interests of the country. Their busi. 
ness was with their own establishment, 
The interests of the country were in other 
hands, in the hands of his majesty’s minis. 
ters. Now, if the Bank had acted on 
these maxims in September, October, 
and November last, if the directors had 
then looked (as they were told it became 
them) to the interest and security of the 
Bank alone, and to no higher considera. 
tions, the disasters which the bankers and 
traders have since experienced would have 
first fallen on the Treasury. The course, 
then, adopted by the Bank directors would 
have been, to sell every Exchequer bill 
they held, and all their, disposeable 
government securities of every kind, 
They would have made these securities 
available at whatever price they might 
fall to; as bankers it was their duty so 
to act; the consequence would have been 
so great a discount on Exchequer bills, 
as must have thrown them in upon the 
Exchequer in payment of taxes. The 
government must have received its taxes 
in its own paper ; it would have thus been 
left without the means of discharging its 
engagements, except by assistance from 
the Bank, given, if at all, under circum- 
stances in which the Bank must have 
hazarded its own credit to save that of 
the government. 

This was the condition of difficulty 
under which the country laboured, before 
the existence of what they called the 
panic. It was preposterous, with this 
state of the country before them, to direct 
the attention of the House to nothing but 
such questions as the instability of bankers, 
and the speculations of traders. The 
origin of their embarrassments lay deeper, 
and they must take a wider view of their 
cause. Now, it was certainly singular, 
that the very measure which his hon. 
friend, the member for Taunton, had fixed 
on, as the cause of their difficulties, was 
one which had been adopted, in the dis- 
tress of 1822, as a means of relief, The 
advances of the Bank to government, 
which he complained of, sprung from 
measures adopted in the distress of 1822, 
for the purpose of relieving the country 
from the pressure of Mr, Peel’s bill, by 
throwing into circulation an additiona 
amount of Bank notes. It afforded relief. 
It laid the foundation of the prosperity 
that followed; but Mr. Peel’s bill still 
remained, and rendered it impossible that 
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such relief could be more than temporary. 
The increased amount of Bank notes 
could not exist in conjunction with 
that bill: what was relief in 1822, was 
now embarrassment. The country was 
then relieved by the issue of Bank 
notes; the notes were driven back by 
Mr. Peel’s bill, and the distress was re- 
newed. The plain solution ofall these diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies, and of all the 
distress of the country, was, in fact, no 
other than this; that the government was 
engaged in attempts to fix upon the 
country a standard of value, different 
from that in which its debts, and taxes, 
and monied engagements of all kinds, 
public and private, had been formed 
[hear, hear!]. It was not an endeavour 
merely to substitute gold money for one 
of paper; that would have been, under 
proper regulations, a safe and practicable 
measure; but, an attempt to establish a 
metal money of a different value from the 
paper it was intended to supplant. Their 
plan was not merely to change the sub- 
stance, or material of their money, but to 
alter its value, and at that moment, after 
ten years of unavailing efforts, they had 
approached no nearer their object, than 
when they first set out. The govern- 
ment had twice succeeded in establish- 
ing its metal money on the standard of 
Mr. Peel’s bill : that money was effectually 
and virtually established in the two ca- 
lamitous periods first of 1815-16, and 
next of 1821-22, and in both periods 
it had spread throughout the country 
an extent of embarrassment, confusion, 
and ruin, which rendered it doubtful 
whether the people would sink under 
the rash and ill-advised measures of the 
government, or whether the government 
itself would be shaken to pieces by the 
efforts of the people for relief. They 
had on neither occasion pushed that 
experiment toa trial. They abandoned 
their metal money, and gave ease and 
telief to the people, by measures incon- 
sistent with its continued circulation ; 
and, having failed in two experiments, 
they were now on the commencement of 
the third: the first consequences were the 
distress now suffered; and if that experi- 
ment were persisted in, the country, in- 
stead of having reason to expect relief, 
was on the verge of difliculties greater 
than any it had yet experienced. 
ut, it was necessary to look back more 
particularly to the distress of 1822, and 
the proceedings then and since adopted. 
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The ministers told them, of a great 
and wild increase in the country bankers’ 
notes, effected since that time, and of the 
evils to which it had given birth; but 
they had been silent respecting the in- 
creased issue of the notes of the Bank 
of England. In another House, indeed, 
this latter subject had been slightly re- 
ferred to, by the noble lord at the head 
of his majesty’s government, who had 
said, whilst discussing and exaggerating 
the increase of the country circulation, 
that the notes’ of the Bank of England 
had, indeed, also been increased, but 
in a degree very immaterial and incon- 
siderable. But, he desired them to re- 
collect, that up to this time it had been 
held, that the country circulation was 
governed by that of the Bank of England, 
and that it could not be materially or 
permanently increased, except on the 
foundation of a previous and correspond~- 
ing increase in the notes of the Bank. 
The contrary opinion to this was one 
taken up for the occasion; it was in op- 
position to all the principles which had 
been agreed on by those who were con- 
sidered as authorities on the subject. 
That thecountry circulation was governed 
by that of the Bank, was the maxim 
of the bullion report of 1810, of the 
different committees which had since sat ; 
and if he did not mistake, was asserted 
by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) in his elaborate pamphlet on 
the bullion question. But, he would 
show them, what the increase of the notes 
of the Bank of England in reality was. 
That body had effected, prior to 1822, a 
great reduction of its issues, in order to 
prepare for cash payments on the pro- 
visions of Mr. Peel’s bill. The reduc- 
tion effected, up to the end of 1821, left 
their circulation at about fifteen millions, 
taking notes of 5/. and upwards. In 
November 1821, the notes of the Bank in 
circulation were 14,800,000/. The circu- 
lation for the corresponding period of 
1822, he had not the account of. But, 
in November 1823, the amount would be 
found to have increased to 19,800,0002. ; 
in November 1824 to 21,200,000/. In Feb- 
ruary 1825, the amount was 21,200,000/. 
also; and in March 1825, beyond which 
period their accounts did not go, the 
amount was 19,300,000. Here, then, was 
an increase of no less than 6,400,000/.; 
not a trifling and immaterial addition to 
the notes of the Bank, but an increase 
which amounted to full half of its active 
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and effectual circulation; and, to this 
increase of the notes of the Bank of 
England it was —a forced circulation 
as he should presently show, issued on 
advances to government, and bearing 
all the characters of government money ; 
—it was to this he would venture to 


affirm, that the country owed whatever | p 


circumstances of evil or of good, had 
arisen from the growth of their paper 
money during this period; all that 
increase in the paper of the country 
bankers which had followed, and was no 
more than proportionate to it, all that 
advance in prices which they had 
witnessed, speculations and over-trading, 
if the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have it so: and, to the subse- 
quent reduction of this circulation it 
was also—a reduction forced on the Bank 
by Mr. Peel’s bill, as the increase had 
been forced on them by the demands of 
government, a diminution effected by one 
measure of the government as the in- 
crease had been eflected by another; 
—to this reduction it was, that the 
country had to ascribe all the calamities 
they had recently gone through, the 
sufferings they then endured; and to this 
same reduction they would have to ascribe 
also, all that further scene of wider 
calamities, severer sufferings and greater 
dangers, which then impended over the 
country, into which they were then plung- 
ing, and plunging the more rapidly, in 
consequence of measures proposed for 
their relief [hear, hear !]. 

He had said, that the increased cir- 
culation of the Bank of England re- 
ferred to, was a forced circulation, and 
he would show how it had been effected. 
The notes of the Bank had reached their 
lowest point of diminution at the end of 
1821. That was a period of dismal cala- 
mity and distress. The session of 1822 
opened, and the House rang with de- 
mands on the Bank to increase the issues 
of their notes. Projects of every kind 
were brought forward by the administra- 
tion to effect this object. At one time, 
it was proposed that the Bank should lend 
four millions upon land. Then, that four 
millions should be lent to government ; 
then to parishes on the security of the 
rates. Now, to put the object of these 
schemes out of doubt, he would read to 
the House the explanation given at the 
time by the right hon. gentleman, Mr. 
Huskisson. “The government,” said 
that gentleman, “ disclaimed the advance 


as an accommodation for the service of the 
year, and he was glad they did so; but 
they were willing to use it as the meang 
of getting the sum into circulation, and in 
the hope of affording some relaxation to the 
existing pressure.’ These projects were 
only partially executed, or found im« 
racticable and abandoned; but were 
followed by that most extraordinary 
scheme denominated the dead weight; 
the effect and object of which was—to 
throw Bank notes into circulation founded 
on advances to government. Some gen 
tlemen were of opinion, that Bank notes, 
by whatever means forced out, could nog 
exist in excess; that they would, if exe 
cessive, be returned at once on the Bank, 
But, in what manner could notes thus 
forced into circulation by advances to 
government, find their way back to the 
Bank? The mercantile world in 1824, 
when these notes were at the highest, 
owed nothing to the Bank, and could 
therefore repay nothing. It would be 
seen that, the credit of the Bank con. 
tinuing, there existed but two methods 
by which any one of these notes could, 
whether excessive or otherwise, be with« 
drawn from the circulation. One was, the 
repayment of the advance to government, 
on which they had been issued, This 
advance still however continued. ‘The res 
maining mode was, in exchange for gold 
[hear! from Mr. Peel]. But notes would 
not be carried to the Bank for gold, their 
credit remaining good, until it should be- 
come the interest of some person to de- 
mand gold, An individual would find gold 
which he could not employ, as greata 
burthen as notes which he held in excess. 
But, it would be sent abroad? Not unless 
the rate of exchange rendered that operas 
tion profitable. When Bank notes were 
issued in excess, to whatever extent, the 
exchanges must first alter before any one of 
them would be taken to the Bank for 
gold to export; and that alteration in the 
exchanges would not be effected withouta 
previous alteration in our dealings with 
other countries; arising out of analteration 
in the monied prices of all property and 
commodities ; in fact, without a real and 
effectual alteration in the value of money. 

Let the character, then, of these mea~ 
sures be considered. They had forced 
notes into circulation by one measure 
of the government; and when these 
notes were fully absorbed in the circu- 
lation of the country, they. drove them 
back by another. They had adopted meas 
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sures producing, of necessity, a depre- 
ciation in the value of money, and left 
standing Mr. Peel’s bill, which, when that 
depreciation was perfectly established, 
must of necessity raise the value of 
money again. To what extent, then, had 
this operation been carried, this debase- 
ment of money by the government, and 
its subsequent enhancement? There 
existed three methods of determining this 
question, They might take the propor- 
tionate addition, which the increased cir- 
culation of the notes of the Bank bore 
to its previous circulation ; or they might 
judge by the alteration effected in the 
general scale of prices; either or both of 


_which measures would prove that money 


had been depreciated first, and then 
enhanced in value, to an extent of from 
20 to 50 per cent ; for the addition to the 
notes of the Bank had been six millions 
added to fifteen millions, and the advance 
in prices had been proportionate. Or, 
lastly, they might refer to the price of 
gold. But, in judging by this last crite- 
rion, they must bear in mind, that gold 
had been kept down by law, and by the 
consequent supply from the Bank, which, 
in 1824 and 1825, had been compelled 
to throw into the market its stock of 
gold, of perhaps ten or twelve millions, 
at a fixed anda low price. The ques- 
tion came to be then, what would 
have been the price of gold in 1824, 
and early in 1825, if the doors of the 
Bank had then been closed to gold pay- 
ments, or if the Bank, still paying in 
gold, had been at liberty to demand the 
best price it could obtain? No man ac- 
quainted with the trade in exchanges, 
would, he was satisfied, deny, that gold 
would, under such circumstances, have 
experienced a great advance. He had 
himself repeatedly put that question in 
1824, and early in 1825, to individuals, 
some of whom then heard him, members 
of the House, who were engaged in ex- 
change operations. He had said, “ there 
is now a great demand for gold: what 
would be the price of gold if no supply 
could now be procured from the Bank ?” 
and the reply was uniformly, ‘“ gold 
would advance, probably, 20, or 30, or 
40 per cent.” If that were the state of 
things then, they had all the marks of 
depreciation perfect and complete. Their 
money had been depreciated, its value 
altered, and this had been done by acts of 
the government. On this most calamitous 
and fatal subject of the currency, it had 
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been much the custom of many of those 
who discussed it in that House, tocondemn 
with indignation those operations by which 
different governments had, whether pressed 
by necessity, or from whatever motive, at 
particular times, debased the standard of 
their metal money, and at other times en- 
hanced its value. But, in what did the 
essential vice of these operations consist ? 
Not in the merely joining together two 
metals, both alike harmless; not in alloy- 
ing gold with copper; but, in unsettling 
by this means the value of all property ; 
in introducing by this operation fraud into 
all contracts ; and in thus robbing one half 
of the community for the benefit of the 
other half, But, was not all this effected as 
completely by increasing, by forced mea- 
sures at one time the quantity of paper 
money, anddiminishing the quantity at an- 
other time, aseby diminishing or increasing 
the weight ofthecoin? Let any mananswer, 
if he found, during this tampering and jug- 
gling with paper money, his property 
steady in value; if he could rely without 
ruin on money as a measure of property ? 
[hear!] The debasement of metal money, 
and the enhancement of it, when referred 
to in that House, was commonly stigma- 
tized with terms of abhorrence; it was de- 
nominated fraudulent, iniquitous, and dis- 
graceful, Of the justice of these epithets, 
he should give no opinion. He neither 
asserted nor denied it. But this much 
he would at least assert, that no terms of 
reprobation or reproach had been ever with 
Justice applied, to any measure of any 
government, which, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, had debased metal money 
or enhanced it, which terms were not 
with equal justice applicable to the ope-« 
rations he had then explained [hear, 
hear!]. 

They had seen, then, the extent to 
which the notes of the Bank of England 
had increased. An increase of the 
country-bank circulation had followed 
in a proportion admitted to be at least 
equal ; and he would now proceed to 
show how prices had advanced with the 
increased quantity of money. The notes 
of the Bank were reduced to their lowest 
degree by theend of 1821. The country- 
bank circulation was equally low. Fifteen 
millions was the circulation of the Bank. 
Four millions only was the amount of notes 
stamped for the country bankers in the 
year 1821. But little money existing in 
circulation, money could be obtained only 
in small quantities for property and come 
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modities. In other words, prices were low. 
Forty-three shillings would be found to 
be the price of the quarter of wheat for 
the average of the year 1822. That 
fact alone explained the condition of the 
country: it stood on the brink of ruin. 
Forty-three shillings a quarter for wheat 
was, in fact, the price of Mr. Peel’s bill 
—as high a price as would ever be 
obtained in money, of the value then 
fixed, for any average of years; when no 
attempt was made to escape temporarily 
from its pressure. Gentlemen showed 
a great anxiety to believe, that with 
Mr. Peel’s bill high prices might yet be 
obtained; but if any individual was pre- 
pared to maintain, that more than 40s. or 
50s. a quarter could be obtained for 
wheat, on an average of years, in money 
so fixed, he would desire him to give his 
reason for that opinion. No one had yet 
done so. All property and commodities 
were, in 1822, equally low with wheat; 
the prices of all were equally ruinous. But 
the currency was, in what was called, a 
wholesome and healthful state. Their 
paper money circulated side by side with 
gold money. No demand on the Bank, 
no exportation of gold. At the prices com- 
modities then bore, gold was brought into 
the country. And as to that question, 
so often discussed, respecting the diffi- 
culty which the country might experience 
in procuring gold for its circulation; some 
gentlemen maintained, that it would be 
difficult, or impossible ; others would not 
believe, that a great and wealthy country 
like this, abounding in commodities of all 
kinds, could be unable to procure any 
given or necessary quantity of gold, The 
question was mistaken. It was not a ques- 
tion of quantity, but of price. Not whe- 
ther the country could obtuin five millions 
more or less of gold, but whether it could 
obtain gold at the low price which their 
law fixed, of 3/. 17s. 103d. an ounce; and 
that it could only do, by the reduction of 
all its commodities to a scale equally low. 
A wealthy country could obtain its share 
of the precious metals, a share propor- 
tioned to its wealth and commodities; but 
a poor country would procure its share 
also, which would be equally in propor- 
tion to the extent of its wealth and com- 
modities. The share of the precious 
metals which any country rich, or poor, 
could maintain, if there was any truth in 
experience, would be in the proportion 
of about half an ounce of gold against a 
quarter of wheat, which gave 40s or 50s. 


a quarter of this money, and no more, If 
a country found it necessary to fix a higher 
price for wheat than this, and desired the 
price to be paid in money of the pre. 
cious metals, that object could not be 
effected by attempting to get possession 
of a greater quantity in weight of gold or 
silver ; it must either be content with alow 
price, or alter the standard of its money; 
and this country possessed no means or 
power of obtaining a high price of wheat, 
other than by altering temporarily or per. 
manently, secretly oropenly, the provisions 
of Mr, Beel’s bill. All the experience of 
the last ten years confirmed this. They 
desired to obtain a high price for com. 
modities, and to fix by law gold at a 
low price ; and the consequence had been, 
that whenever, by issues of paper money, 
they succeeded in raising prices, gold 
disappeared. It could not be made to 
circulate after the rate of 3/. 17s. 103d. an 
ounce in exchange for high commodities, 
for iron at 12/. a ton, for copper at 1401. 
and for wheat at 70s. a quarter. A drain 
on gold regularly commenced, drove in 
the paper money ; and when commodities 
had, in consequence, fallen, iron to 81. 
copper to 100/., and wheat to 45s., then 
gold travelled back. All their measures 
since the peace had been one unceasing 
effort to reconcile contradictions, and 
achieve impossibilities. Whenever prices 
were high, and the country prosperous, 
then commenced a demand for gold, and 
the Bank of England became alarmed 
for its own security: their notes were 
then drawn in, and prices reduced: 
gold then returned to the Bank: that 
body was in perfect ease and secutity, 
but the country in a state of distress 
bordering on ruin. ‘These two cit- 
cumstances, a prosperous state of the 
country, and an easy condition of the 
Bank, which body regulated their money, 
had never yet been united at any period 
since the peace, and never would be 
united whilst they attempted to stand on 
their present standard of money. 

But to return to the price of grain as 
it had followed the increase of paper 
money since 1822, 43s. was then the price 
of the quarter of wheat. Bank notes had 
been reduced to fifteen millions, the 
country circulation demanded only four 
millions of stamps in a year. The notes 
of the Bank were then increased to 
twenty-one millions, the country stamps 
to six or eight millions; the price 0 
wheat advanced, in 1823, to 5ls., the 
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average of the year; in 1824, it advanced 
to 62s., to 66s., and in March 1825, to 69s. 
Now, when it was considered, that this 
advance in the price of wheat was accom- 

nied with an equal advance in the price 
of all other agricultural productions, and 
of commodities and property of every kind, 
could there remain any doubt as to the 
cause of this rise of prices? It was in 
the midst of what they had been pleased 
to call over-production, that this regular 
and steady advance commenced. Money 
being thrown into circulation in greater 
abundance by the Bank of England and 
by the country bankers, was given in 
greater quantity for property and goods ; 
money fell in value, prices rose. Was it fit, 
then, that measures should be proposed 
to deal with this paper money, to drive it 
from circulation, and that the ministers 
who proposed these measures should 
conceal from the view of the House the 
important interests which these measures 
were calculated to affect? Were they to 
go on entirely blinded to all the important 
consequences of their own proceedings, 
and to pass laws affecting prices, and the 
value of money and its quantity, with their 
attention directed to nothing beyond spe- 
culations and over-trading? The right 
honourable chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told them in what degree the amount 
of notes stamped for the country bankers 
had increased; that the amount stamped 
in 1822 was four millions only, and then 
the quantity increased first to six millions, 
and then to eight millions, and to nearly 


nine millions; and was not this, he said, | 


* suflicient to account for all the spirit of 
over-trading and rash speculation which 
had existed?” He would tell him that 
it accounted for something more than 
speculation and over-trading. It ac- 
counted for remunerative prices. It 
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had changed their innumerable popula- 
tion from a people driven to despair, 
oppressed by hunger, on the verge of 
rebellion, and taking up arms against the 
government, into a body of subjects at 
once the most orderly and powerful, the 
most loyal and contented that had ever 
existed on the earth; full of prosperity 
and satisfaction, and willing enough, with 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
ascribe their prosperity to the perfection 
and profound wisdom of the House of 
Commons; but equally prone, he desired 
to tell him, to ascribe their calamities, 
whenever they suffered them, to the cor- 
ruption of the House of Commons also, 
to its incompetence and its folly; and 
in so doing, they gave an example to the 
right hon. gentleman, which it would be- 
come his consistency to imitate [hear!]. 
He urged, therefore, the House most 
earnestly, and his majesty’s ministers more 
particularly, to pause in the measures 
they were pursuing. Greater interests 
depended on those measures than they 
dreamt of, and weightier events would 
follow them. In every step which they 
took, the ground before and around them 
was beset with dangers, of the character 
and nature of which, they had shown an 
entire ignorance. He urged them to call 
to mind that whole series of errors which 
had characterized every measure parlia-~ 
ment had hitherto taken on this subject, 
and the calamities, all but fatal, which had 
followed them; from that first and por- 
tentous law of the year 1797, adopted by 
parliament in utter ignorance of its cha~ 
racter, without being accompanied with 
any one measure calculated to provide 
against the evils obviously calculated to 
flow from it, down to these present mea- 
sures, which, in equal ignorance of their 
character, were now proposed to parlia- 


accounted for rents, which in 1822 nad no | ment. Had they understood the character 
existence in the country [hear, hear!], | and tendency of the act of 1819, when 
which the agricultural committee had , that measure was passed? What spectacle 


told them were paid out of capital. It 
produced taxes, he would tell the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; that productive- 
ness of the revenue which he had boasted 
of, and in short all that whole state of 
things which constituted prosperity, and 
which he had told them he was convinced 
rested on a solid basis, but which basis 
was no more solid than was that paper 
money, which, in utter ignorance of its 
character, he proposed to deal with. 
This paper money had produced wages ; 
that employment for the labourer, which 
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had they exhibited to the country when, in 
passing that law, they had talked of a fall of 
prices to follow of three or of four per cent, 
and of difficulties, worthy only to be smiled 
at, and of setting that question at rest for 
ever ; and had boasted of the unanimity of 
a vote, by which, amidst disorder ap- 
proaching to tumult, and violence unbe- 
coming the character of a grave and de- 
liberative assembly, they then adopted a 
law, which had done more than oppress 
the people; which had put at hazard the 
safety of the government, and had shaken 
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the security of the empire to its base. 
He desired his majesty’s ministers to 
look back to those declarations, which so 
recently as the latter part of the last ses- 
sion of parliament only they had made, in 
a body, without necessity ; almost without 
eccasion; that under no circumstances 
which it was possible to conceive of mis- 
fortune or distress, would they ever again 
consent to a restriction in cash payments 
at the Bank. He now desired them to call 
to mind those declarations ; and he asked 
them how long it was, that those determi- 
nations, so solemnly pronounced in the 
face of the country, were held firm? Would 
they now repeat them? Ifthey dare not, 
what confidence did they expect from 
parliament in any measures on those sub- 
jects which they proposed? Did they 
expect the House of Commons to consider 
with patience their measures, if proposed 
with confidence? If the recollection of all 
the errors, dangers, and sufferings, which 
had distinguished all their measures on 
this subject, did not infuse caution at least 
into his majesty’s ministers; if it could 
not teach them the necessity of moving 
with consideration and circumspection, 
with doubt and dismay, in every step they 
took ; if all this failed to impart caution 
at least to his majesty’s ministers, though 
it might fail to give them wisdom, though 
it might fail to show them how to extricate 
the state from the complication of evils 
in which, by their proceedings it was in« 
volved; there remained no hope for the 
country whilst its interests were in their 
hands [hear, hear !]. 

The plain and undeniable explanation, 
then, he repeated, of their situation was 
this. They had relieved the distress of 
1822 by pouring notes into the circulation. 
In 1825, Mr. Peel’s bill drove those notes 
back upon the issuers. The increased 
amount of every description of paper 
money, both notes of the country bank- 
ers, and bills of all kinds, which had fol- 
lowed the increased issues of the Bank 
of England, were of necessity to be 
driven in also, when the notes of the 
Bank of England on which they had 
been founded, were withdrawn. The 
demand on the Bank for gold and for 
reduction commenced in 1824. Early in 
1825 the work of reduction commenced. 
Pecuniary embarrassments immediately 
followed, and proceeded along with the 
reduction of the issues of the Bank, till 
in December the failure of the London, 
and then of the country bankers proe 


duced what they called the panic. Itg 
origin was in London. How had it been 
put astop to ? By issuing again an increag. 
ed amount of Bank of England notes, But 
that issue could not be permanently main. 
tained. It was incompatible with Mr, 
Peel’s bill.. The Bank had been praised 
for the boldness of its conduct in Decem, 
ber last. But, what was the nature of 
the risque, ithad encountered? A risque 
imposed by Mr. Peel’s Bill: and here 
now, as formerly, lay the source of their 
embarrassments. High prices and ap 
abundant circulation were necessary, but 
neither could exist permanently in con. 
junction with the low price of gold which 
this bill attempted to fix. This was the 
source of their difficulties; and all mea 
sures of relief founded on other views, a 
would those which were now proposed, 
would lead them only to evils more complis 
cated, and to greater dangers. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that after the 
admirable speech of the hon. member fot 
Callington, he could have little to add, 
and the less, as he “ag G.) in the main, 
agreed with the right hon. Secretary for 
the Home Department, who had preceded 
him, in his view of the general working of 
the banking system. His object in rising 
was, therefore, principally for the sake of 
giving notice, that in case the House 
should go into a committee on the chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer’s resolutions, he 
should move an amendment to leave out 
the words “ or by the Bank of England.” 
Mr. G. said, that the fluctuations and dis- 
tresses which had been suffered by every 
interest, and most, perhaps, by the agri. 
cultural, were attributable to the blunders 
and narrowness of view, of the Bullion 
committee of 1810; the members of which 
seemed to have held a one-pound note 
before their eyes, and not to have been 
able to see through it. It had not been 
his good fortune to have enjoyed the ace 
quaintance of the late Mr. Horner. He 
had no doubt that learned and much 
Jamented gentleman came from Edinburgh 
profoundly versed in Scotch metaphysics 
and English law; and he gave him credit 
for the possession of every grace and every 
virtue that could adorn humanity; bat, 
the question of the currency of this coun- 
try he did not understand; and, conse 
quently, though in the report of that com- 
mittee he acknowledged a depreciation 0 
20 per cent, he did not perceive that it 
was the amount of debt and of taxation 
which, swelling our numerical reckonings 
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in every direction, had already passed the 
line in which it was possible to meet them 
in the golden coin of the realm of standard 
weight, and, after all that had passed in 
the interim, the right hon. Secretary, in 
bringing in his bill, of 1819, hadacted under 
a degree of error still more surprising. 

Mr. Gurney said, that in his view of the 
whole subject, it consisted of two parts ; 
which, though much mixed . in these 
debates, it was necessary to distinguish 
—the one, the general state of the minor 
currency; the other, the present mercantile 
distress. Now it should be recollected, 
that in 1824, the circulating medium had 
so adapted itself to the wants of the in- 
ternal traffic of the country, that no prices 
were extravagant, but every interest might 
be considered to be at ease. Towards the 
end of that year, from the sudden and 
enormous rise in the prices of the shares 
of one company, on which even the instal- 
ments had not been paid—company after 
company, bubble after bubble, sprung up ; 
so that by the first of February 1825, there 
were 114 projects, for the most part 
utterly absurd, in existence; the shares of 
which amounted nominally to about a 
hundred millions. These paper shares 
might probably pass from hand to hand 
as an imaginary property of from five and 
twenty to thirty millions; which, by the 
first of November, were utterly extin- 
guished. We were brought to the end of 
a South-Sea year; and no one could 
wonder at the concussion from the fall 
of such a water-spout. It wason this paper 
flooding the market, that prices of all 
things had been constantly rising, and, 
commercial adventure had run wild; and 
not on the unhappy one-pound notes, 
which formed the subject of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s resolutions. Now, he 
repeated, that to the issue of the one- 
pound notes of private bankers, there had 
been no greater enemy than himself from 
the beginning ; but, it must be obvious, 
that if these notes were to be called in, 
the only possible way of doing it, without 
bringing every thing to a stand-still, would 
be the substituting those of the Bank of 
England in the first instance, let the final 
arrangement be what it might. At pre- 
sent, gold was only paid away to be hoard- 
ed. The conduct of the Bank of England 
had been, in this crisis, beyond all praise. 
Without their notes, nothing could go on; 
and, if they were withdrawn, the country 
would be left without a circulation, or any 
means of liquidating the ordinary transac- 
tions between man and man. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning rose, and said :— 
Before I proceed, Sir, to address the 
House, as briefly as I can, upon the — 
interesting and important subject whic 
now engages its attention, I beg leave 
to set myself right with some honourable 
gentlemen, by assuring them, that in 
whatever I may say, of the present sys- 
tem of our currency, and of the necessity 
of a speedy reform in it, 1 do not mean, 
in the slightest degree, to impute blame, 
or imply disrespect, to a body of men, 
whose character has been drawn into the 
debate ; the administrators of the system, 
as it at present stands [hear, hear!]. So 
far, Sir, from wishing to disparage the 
country bankers, I think they have been 
of great and essential service to the coun- 
try. I believe them to have been the 
medium of communicating a wholesome 
stimulus to industry, and of directing 
into useful and legitimate channels, the 
industry and enterprise of the country. 
I believe that, if they have acted unad- 
visedly—if they have done any thing 
amiss—it is to be attributed to the nature 
of the system, under which they have 
been compelled to act, and not to any 
abuse of the power lodged in their hands, 

Such, Sir, being my sincere opinion, F 
have thought it proper to make this dis- 
tinct protest at the outset; because I am: 
aware that, in the ardour of discussion, 
it not unfrequently happens, that, from 
misapprehension on the part of the hearer, 
or inadvertency on the part of the speaker, 
expressions are understood in a sense 
very different from that in which they are 
intended, that what was meant for the 
matter, is supposed to apply to the 
person. I wish to guard against any 
such mistake of my intentions. When I 
say, for instance, of the country bankers, 
what I said, upon a former occasion, of 
the directors of the Bank of England— 
that however respectable they may be 
in their particular capacity, they are, 
nevertheless, not competent to be in- 
trusted with the prerogative of the Crown, 
I say that which I hope I may be per- 
mitted to say without offence; and I am 
sure I say it without the smallest design 
to impeach the purity, or to derogate 
from the importance of their character 
[hear, hear!]. I attach no blame to the 
individuals, but only to the system, which 
they are the agents of carrying into effect. 

I will’ observe also, with reference to 
this part of the subject, that it appears to 
me a mistake to suppose, that this question: 
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may not be brought to a practical issue 
at the present moment, with less danger 
and less inconvenience, than at any other 
period. For, I state it as my sincere 
opinion, that the great mass of the country 
banks now in existence, are fixed upon a 
stable foundation [hear, hear!]. They 
have stood out the storm which has 
thrown down weaker fabrics to the earth 
—and there is, therefore, a reasonable 
presumption, that they have nothing to 
fear from the pressure, whatever that 
may be—(though I believe the apprehen- 
sion of that pressure to be excessively 
exaggerated)—which the proposed mea- 
sures for effecting a change in the con- 
dition of the currency, may bring upon 
them, 

Impressed as I am, Sir, with this con- 
viction, I think, that those persons would 
argue as illogically, as they would act 
unreasonably, who, after the passing of 
the measure now under our consideration, 
should proceed to act with harshness, if 
a country banker, towards his creditor; 
or with precipitation, if a holder of country 
bank notes, in hurrying with them to the 
banker, for immediate payment in gold. 
My opinion is, that this measure is abso- 
lutely necessary for the due regulation of 
our currency ; but that it will not justify, 
or call for, either one or other of these 
courses in the two descriptions of persons 
interested in its result. 

Sir, I felt anxious to clear the ground 
of these invidious imputations, before I 
proceeded to deal with the question before 
the House, with that frankness and sin- 
cerity which it demands. 

Sir, the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last has divided the subject into two 
parts; and his speech furnishes the best 
answer to the several objections that 
have been urged against the proposition 
of my right hon. friend, the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by the several speakers 
who preceded the hon. gentleman. On the 
one hand, the measure has been described 
as wholly inefficient for the end proposed 
—mere milk and water; on the other 
hand, it has been contended, that it will 
bring a pressure on the monied, commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and landed interests, 
which the country, in its present weak 
condition, is i!] able to bear. 

. Now, Sir, both these characters of the 
plan of my right hon. friend, cannot be 
true ; but, both of them may be, and 
both are, incorrect. My hon. friend has 
shewn how unfounded and fallacious is 


the first assertion, of the inefficiency of 
the measure, by pointing out how gra, 
tuitously it has been assumed to apply to 
causes, with which it does not mils to 
deal. On the other hand, he has admitted, 
that the pressure is exaggerated; and he 
has come to the conclusion which jg. 
expressed in the resolution of my right 
hon. friend. 

Sir; one of the causes of the present 
distress—and it is one with which we do 
not presume, or attempt, to deal—has 
been that extravagant spirit of specula 
tion, so well described by several hon, 
members, and by none better than by the 
hon. member for Northampton* (not now 
in his place), who in a speech which dis 
played the greatest ingenuity and ability, 
and, in a manner which came home to the 
feelings of all who heard him, brought 
fully and fairly before the House, the true 
character of that prevailing mischief, 
When the King’s Speech informed us, 
that ‘some of the causes of the present 
embarrassments, lie without the reach of 
direct parliamentary interposition,” to 
what else could it be intended to allude, 
but to those speculations which, at the 
time, fixed the public gaze, and so imme 
diately excited their appetency, as to 
cover the nation, in the eyes of foreign 
states, if not with disgrace, at least with 
ridicule? The most wild and incoherent 
schemes were started—projects which 
sprung with the dawn, and expired before 
the setting of the sun, in whose beams 
they glittered for a few hours, and then 
fell; a puff of vapour sent them soaring 
towards the skies ;—the puncture of a pin 
brought them to the earth. I really do 
not know, Sir, what legislative interference 
could possibly effect in such a case. I do 
not know how a measure could be framed, 
to deal with those speculations of unrea- 
soning avarice, which would not, at the 
same time, have borne so hard on honest 
industry and rational enterprise, that it 
would have been likely to do more harm 
than good. The inordinate appetite for 
gain, if left to itself, could not fail to work 
its own cure, through its own certain dis- 
appointment. 

The public mind did, for a season, run 
riot; but is it affirmed that of this tem- 
porary insanity the conduct pursued by 
the country bankers was the cause? It 
has been, not fairly, inferred, from the 
observation of my right hon. friend, that 
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tate them from the solid and safe rock of 
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ney of he so considered it, and that he therefore i 
W gray calls upon the House to agree to the | a paper, into the troubled and tempest- ; 
Ply to present resolution. No, Sir, I do not| uous sea of a metallic currency—when, 
ess to charge the country bankers with having | Sir, I see myself thus misrepresented, for 1 
nitted, originated this spirit of speculation ; but I the purpose of influencing the votes of 
and he think it impossible to deny that the coun- | the House—I am far from saying that the 
ich ig, ; try banks were a source whence this inor- | error was other than unintentional—but 
y right dinate speculation derived its aliment.' I must remark, that I never recollect to 
The object of my right hon. friend is to | have heard any hon. gentleman fall into 
resent have ‘the current in that place dammed | an error more fortunate for his argument, 
we do up ;” leaving the originating causes of that | Sir, I not only did not vote, on that 
|~has speculation to be operated upon, not so occasion, in the way in which I am said 
eCula. much by any specific measures which any | to have voted, but— 
| hon, human legislation could devise, as by the| Mr. Baring.—I rise, Sir, to complain 
ay the returning good sense of the country, by | of the course which the right hon. gentle- 
t now painful experience and by awakened | man is taking. I really do not think it 
h dise reflection. quite fair, after 1 have apologized to the 
bility, Sir; there is another prejudice which it | right hon. gentleman for the mistake 
'0 the may be necessary to dispel, before I can|into which I fell, that he should charge 
ought expect the House to hear me upon this | me with making that mistake intentionally 
e true subject with patience and indulgence. I [Cries of « No, no, unintentional” ]. 
chief allude, Sir, to the fashion, set by the hon.{ Mr. Secretary Canning continued.—I 
dus, member for Taunton,* on a former even- | spoke of the error as not being intentional ; 
esent ing, and sedulously followed by the hon. | but, I submit to the hon. gentleman, that 
ch of alderman,t the member for Sudbury, this | the part which I took in 1811, having 
” to evening, of imputing to every man who | been, however unintentionally, mis-stated, 
ude, thinks it possible to apply the principles of | that it is necessary for me to set my- 
t the philosophy to questions of a practical | self right with the House. I voted, on 
nme. nature, the character of theorist and en- | the discussion of the report of the Bullion- 
is to thusiast, a person disposed to resign the | committee, for all the resolutions moved 
reign greatest benefits, and to sacrifice the dear- | by the late Mr. Horner, which went to 
with est interests of the community, in order to | affirm the true principles of our monetary 
rent give effect to his own abstract principles. | system; and I voted against that resolu- 
hich The hon. member for Taunton—in a | tion which fixed a peremptory and short 
2fore speech, the ingenuity of which I admit, | period for opening the Bank to cash pay- 
ams but which was, I think, one of the most | ments. I thought great good would re 
then inaccurate in its facts, and unfair in its | sult from recording what appeared to mea 
ring inferences, that I ever heard delivered in | sound opinion as to the principles of our 
} pin this House—has endeavoured to fix upon | monetary system: but, although I did so, 
y do me, this character. I have no right, per- | I by no means agreed with the conclusion 
nce haps, to complain that, in the heat of} come to by the Bullion-committee ; that 
I do debate, an hon. member should impute to | the existing system being wrong, it ought 
ned, me words which I never uttered, and| therefore to be immediately—in the 
rea things which I never did. If such an| middle of a war—abandoned. The only 
the imputation results from a genuine error, | proposition which I ventured to submit to 
nest although it leads to an unjust inference, I | the House, in the Debates of 1811, was 
t it rest satisfied with simply denying the fact. | not a theoretical, but a practical propo- 
rm But, Sir, the case is different, when I find | sition. It was this—that, during the con- 
for that, out of this error, an inference is to be | tinuance of the suspension of cash pay- 
ork drawn ;—when I find it imputed tome, that | ments, the Bank should desist from either 
lis- in the debates on the report of the Bullion- | augmenting its capital or its dividends. 
committee of 1811, I voted for the imme- | Wise or unwise, this proposition was, at 
un diate resumption of cash payments—when | least, a practical one, and exhibited, there- 
m~ I find this stated, and, more than this, | fore, the very reverse of that theoretical 
by the House solemnly warned by an hon. | disposition, which has been charged upon 
Ie member, how they allow themselves to|me. And if, Sir, on the present occasion, 
he follow a blind guide who would precipi- | 1 am for withdrawing, within a limited 
- time, the one-pound notes from circula- 
- * Mr. A. Baring. tion, it is not from the mere love of theory, 
+ Alderman Heygate. but because I have seen it practically 
VOL. XIV. 
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proved, in the experience of years which 
have elapsed since the Bullion-committee 
sat, that the circulation of the small notes 
cannot co-exist with a metallic currency 
[hear, hear 

The House, Sir, cannot, I think, follow 
more wholesome advice than that which 
has been given to them by the worthy 
alderman, who recommended us to tread 
in the footsteps of our forefathers: and 
doing this, no part of their policy will be 
found more strongly marked, than was 
that for which I am now contending, up 
to the year 1797. Let the House look 
back to the first period of our commercial 
distress in modern times—I mean the year 
1793. About that period, Sir, Mr. Burke 
—no mean authority—published a book 
on the French Revolution, almost every 
sentence of which, however canvassed and 
disputed at the time, has been justified by 
the course of subsequent events; and 
almost every prophecy has been strictly 


fulfilled. One passage in that book is 


so completely to the worthy alderman’s 
purpose, that I am surprised he did 
not recollect it upon the present oc- 
casion. Mr. Burke, in describing the 
paper system ofthe French Revolutionary 
government in 1793, took occasion to 
contrast it with that sort of paper cur- 
rency, which, until then, had always cir- 


culated in this country. ‘* They imagine,” 


he observed, “that our flourishing state 
in England is owing to the Bank paper, 
and not the Bank paper to the flourish- 
ing condition of our commerce, to the 
solidity of our credit, and to the total ex- 
clusion of all idea of power from any 
part of the transaction. Our paper is 
of value in commerce, because in law it is 
ofnone. Itis powerful on Change, because 
in Westminster-hall it is impotent. In 
payment of a debt of twenty shillings, a 
creditor may refuse all the paper of the 
Bank of England.” Mr. Burke con- 
cluded his observations on this subject 
by saying—what I very much wish we 
could say now,—* never was a scarcity 
of cash, and an exuberance of paper, a 
subject of complaint in this nation.” 
Such, Sir, was the state of the paper cur- 
rency in England, up to the year 1793; 
and to this good old system of our fore- 
fathers I am as anxious to return, as the 
worthy alderman, or any other hon. mem~ 
ber, can possibly be. 

Now, Sir, I will inquire, what are the 
objections which oppose themselves to 
the measure of my right hon. friend. The 


hon. member for Taunton has stated, that 
government has so embarrassed and clog. 
ged up the Bank of England, that that 
body is no longer able to manage the cir, 
culating medium of the country. Another 
hon. member has, this evening, followed 
in the same strain. I trust, Sir, that ] 
shall not be supposed to mean any thin 

uncivil to those hon. gentlemen, when 

state them to be totally in error; and bh 

going over the paper which I hold in my 
hand, point by point, I hope I shall con, 
vince the House, that, in every item of 
the account, they are decidedly mistaken, 

The hon. member for Taunton has 
stated the different sums for which, as he 
alleges, the Bank has become security 
for the government. In the first place, 
there is, he says, a sum of 6,000,000i, 
which the Bank has advanced for the 
vernment, on account of Exchequer bills, 
The hon. member next stated, what are 
called the ‘deficiencies ;’ namely, the 
advances made by the Bank, on the faith 
and credit of the receipts of the current 
quarter, amounting, as he states, to 
7,000,000/. but which, in point of fact, 
amounted only on the 5th of January, to 
5,500,0002. ; and I can assure the House, 
that, at the time at which I am now 
speaking, they are reduced far below 
that sum. The hon. member has fixed 
the sum necessary for paying off the dis- 
sentient holders of the 4 per cents at 
2,000,000/. The Dead Weight, as it is 
termed, he has described as swallowing 
up §,000,000/ ; though, in fact, it requires 
only 6,500,000/. ; and lastly, he has noticed 
the sum advanced by the Bank on mort. 
gages, which amounted to 1,500,0001. 

Now, Sir, the objection of the hon. 
member does not seem to be so much di- 
rected against the amount, as against 
the nature of the different charges. The 
tendency of the hon. member's speech 
was this—that his majesty’s government 
have committed the crime of laying this 
heavy load on the shoulders of the Bank, 
and that the Bank, in consequence thereof, 
has been rendered incaple of exercising its 
proper functions. 

Now, Sir, to take the hon, member’s 
items in the inverse order of their intro- 
duction. In the first place, I must ob- 
serve, that the sums lent by the Bank, in 
the way of mortgage, are no more a cOn= 
cern of the government than they are @ 
concern of the hon, member himself. The 
Bank, Sir, thought fit—and I certainly do 
not blame them for so thinking—in & 
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period of great public pressure, to do what 
appeared to them to be a great public 
good; at the same time that, by so making 
use of their resources, they were likewise 
benefitting themselves. They thought 
they had a right to obtain a just and fair 
advantage for the body of proprietors, by 
advancing, upon landed security, the sum 
of 1,500,000/. Whether they acted wisely, 
or unwisely, in entering upon this specu- 
lation, is a question which I do not pro- 
pose to determine ; and one with which the 
government had nothing to do. It was 
entirely in their mercantile capacity, and 
in the exercise of their mercantile discre- 
tion, that the Bank made the advance in 
question. It might be bad, or it might 
be good—but, it was a transaction with 
which the government had not any thing, 
even in the slightest degree, to do [hear, 
hear !]. 

Sir, as tothe Dead Weight, I profess, 
as honestly for myself, as the worthy 
alderman professed for himself, that I 
have attempted to understand the arrange- 
ment. Though, Sir, it does not always 
follow—and in saying so, I mean nothing 
offensive to the worthy alderman—that 
the attempt to understand a subject, 
enables a man to arrive at that under- 
standing f[alaugh]. Sir, I am serious. 


{ do honestly confess, that the arrange- 
ment of the Dead Weight I do not under-. 


stand. But, whether the Bank made a 
prudent bargain, or a foolish one, with the 
government ; or whether the government 
made a wise bargain, or an improvident 
one, with the Bank—has nothing at all to 
do with the present question. That which 
was done was simply this—the govern- 
ment sold an annuity, and the Bank 
bought one. The Bank took up the 


transaction entirely in their mercantile ca- | 


pacity. They might, if they had so 
pleased, have gone into the market the 
very next day, and disposed of their 
purchase to the best bidder. The go- 
vernment were no more responsible for 
the Bank holding in their hands that 
which they had bought of the government, 
than they were accountable for any indif- 
ferent transaction of that body. They 
had no more to do with it, than they 
would have had to do with the conduct of 
the hon. member for Taunton, if he, 
having taken a share in a loan, chose to 
keep that share entirely in his own hands, 
when, if he so pleased, he might have sold 
it. If inclined, the Bank had the power of 
getting rid of this bargain. They find, I 
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have no doubt, that they can make a 
greater profit by retaining it; and, such 
being the real state of the case, I must 
withdraw the sum connected with the 
Dead Weight, from the hon. member’s ar- 
gument; because, it must be evident to 
every gentleman who hears me, that if, in 
consequence of this bargain, the Bank 
are incapacitated from doing any act which 
may be considered beneficial to the coun- 
try, it is their own fault, and not the fault 
of the government [hear, hear!]. 

Thus, Sir, 1 think [have fairly disposed 
of 6,700,0002. out of the 24,500,000/. 
with which the hon. member so confidently 
asserted that the government had loaded 
the Bank. The next item to which 
the hon. member adverted, was the sum 
of 2,000,000/. for paying off the dissen- 
tients on the 4,percents. But this sum is 
in a regular course of payment ; indeed, 
my right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, intimates to me, that 
the debt will be entirely liquidated, in 
the course of the present year [hear, 
hear !]. 

Then comes the amount of Exchequer 
bills, and the deficiency bills, as they 
are called. And, with regard to these 
deficiencies, where, I ask, is the fairness 
and justice of the hon. member’s argu- 
ment? The hon. member thinks fit to 
assume, because the Bank is called upon 
to pay the quarterly dividends upon cer- 
tain days, that that great body must there- 
fore be considered to be out of pocket, 
during the whole quarter, to a large and 
embarrassing amount. The hon. member 
took no notice whatever of the constant 
and gradual reduction of the sum advanced. 
So far from it, the Bank may have, during 
a period of the quarter, large balances 
belonging to the government in their 
hands. The fact is this. The Bank, un- 
dertake to make certain payments on a 
certain day, on behalf of the government; 
and they are in the constant receipt of a 
portion of the revenues of the country, 
sufficient at once to repay gradually their 
past advances, or to prepare them for the 
advances of the ensuing quarter. 

As I am not, Sir, very conversant in 
matters of this nature, I will endeavour to 
explain my view of the case, by suppos- 
ing a parallel case in private life. I will 
suppose that a nobleman or gentleman, 
possessed of a Jarge landed property, is 
bound to pay an annuity, say, of 4,000/. 
a-year, in four regular quarterly payments ; 
and that he assigns to his agent the rents 
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and profits of certain parts of his estates, 
in order to meet this annuity. He would 
say to that agent—* All you have to do 
is to make my quarterly payments for me, 
and to reimburse yourself out of my rents, 
as they come in. If you should be in ad- 
vance for the quarter, beyond what my 
rents will satisfy, then you will charge 
interest for such advance. On the con- 
trary; if it should happen, that you have 
rents of mine in your possession, beyond 
what is required for the payment of the 
annuity, 1 ask no interest for the surplus 
money in your hands.”? With what jus- 
tice, Sir, can it be said, that an agent, 
under such circumstances can be out of 
pocket? He may occasionally be in ad- 
vance; but in that case he will be indem- 
nified by receiving interest for his advance; 
while, on the contrary, he has the free 
use, without payment of interest, of any 
balance which may be at any time in his 
hands, beyond the amount of the fixed 
demand. Surely an agent thus circum- 
stanced would have an advantageous 
agency; and is not the agency for the 
public, in the case which I have used this 
illustration to explain, a most advantageous 
agency for the Bank of England? The 
fact is, that in making this advance, the 
Bank of England are the bankers of the 
government, and the government deals 
with the Bank, just as the nobleman or 
gentleman would do with his agent, in 
the case which I have supposed. 

The case will be still clearer if we 
examine how this arrangement between 
the Bank of England and the govern- 
ment works. On the 5th of January 
1824, the sum advanced by the Bank for 
the public service amounted to 1,540,000J. 
—all of which was cleared off in the 
course of the next quarter. On the 
5th of April following, there was an 
advance to government of 169,000. 
This, Sir, was liquidated, in the course 
of a few weeks; namely, on the 28th of 
May: and, from the 28th of May to 
the 5th of July, the Bank remained in 
possession of a certain portion of the 
public revenue, with which it was at 
liberty to deal, in the way most conducive 
to its own benefit, without being called 
on for the payment of interest. On the 
5th of July following, the advance on the 
part of the Bank amounted to 1,600,0001. 
This was cleared off on the 3rd of Sept. 
and, from that period, to the 10th of Oc- 
tober, the Bank held a portion of the 
revenues of the government in its hands. 
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On the 10th of October, the advance 
made by the Bank amounted to 1,400,000/, 
which was cleared off by the 10th of De- 
cember: the Bank of England was again 
a gainer by the use of that portion of the 
public revenue which accrued between 
that day and the 5th of January. 

On the 5th of January, in the present 
year, the advance made by the Bank for 
the public services—as has been truly 
stated by the hon. member for Taunton 
amounted to 5,500,000/. But, Sir, onthe 
day on which I am speaking, 2,700,000/, 
of that sum has been liquidated; and the 
remainder is in the progress of daily re- 
duction [hear, hear]. 

Is this, Sir, a proceeding, that is likely 
to fetter the operations of the Bank? [ 
deny that it is. I maintain, that it is an 
aid, instead of an impediment ; and that, 
if the government, for any good reason, 
were to withdraw its business from the 
Bank, and place it elsewhere, the Bank 
so far from being relieved from a burden, 
would be deprived of a great and legiti- 
mate source of profit. 

I ain surprised, Sir, that it should have 
escaped the recollection of gentlemen, that 
in the report of the Bullion-committee of 
1811, and again in the report of 1819, 
there is a distinct recommendation, that 
every statement of the advances made to 
the government, by the Bank, should be 
accompanied with an account of the ' 
balances of the public money which the 
government are in the habit of leaving 
in the hands of the Bank. 

And what, Sir, is the average of those 
balances? The average of the balances 
left in the hands of the Bank by govern- 
ment—which balances the Bank is au- 
thorized to use for its own profit— 
amounts to no less a sum than 7,000,000/, 
So here, again, is an aid afforded to the 
Bank by the government, instead of an 
impediment thrown in its way, as stated 
by the hon. member for Taunton [hear, 
hear !]. 

Thus, Sir, I have explained away, item 
by item, this 24,500,000/., which the hon, 
member described as cramping and clogs 
ging the energies of theBank, until nothing 
of the burden said to have been thrown on 
its shoulders remains, except, the six or 
seven millions of Exchequer bills, which 
the Bank now holds. I am sure the hon. 
member does not mean to say — indeed 
he cannot mean to say-—that this last is — 
an objectionable item. The original char- 
ter of the Bank recognizes it. It is the 
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foundation of the whole superstructure. 
And, when the balance between the go- 
yernment and the Bank of England shall 
be struck, it must not be left out of the 
account, that the Bank are dividing 8 per 
cent upon a capital of 14,000,000/. instead 
of 7 per cent upon its original capital of 
11,000,000, The hon. member must be 
aware at what time, and under what 
circumstances, this change has been ef- 
fected—that it has been accruing from a 
series of bonuses, divided amongst the 
Bank proprietors, in the years during 
which cash payments were suspended. 
And, Sir, it was with a reference to this 
fact, that, in one of my speeches, which I 
made in this House on the report of the 
Bullion-committee, I threw out, not a 
theoretical, but a practical proposition ; 
namely, that during the continuance of 
the restriction of cash payments, the 
Bank should not be allowed to increase 
their dividends. 

I think, then, there is nothing in the 
present state of the Bank of England, 
which justifies the complaints made by the 
hon, member for Taunton. Sorry should 
I have been, if the hon. member had made 
out his proposition, even to the extent of 
this last item ; for if, as I gathered from 
one part of the hon. member’s speech, he 
looks forward tosome plan not yet divulged, 
for affording temporary relief, the Bank of 
England is the main instrument, by means 
of which any such plan can be carried into 
effect. It would be the greatest misfor- 
tune for the country, to induce a belief, 
that this mighty establishment is not com- 
petent to wield the great powers which 
are intrusted to it. So far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, I maintain, that the 

Bank has never been more disencumbered 
than it is at the present moment. 

If, then, there is no difficulty, as be- 
tween the Bank of England and the 
government, in carrying into effect the 
proposition of my right hon. friend, 
what are the difficulties, militating against 
that proposition, which exists with regard 
to the country banks ? 

It is admitted, Sir, that we have only 
an approximation to the amount of coun- 
try bank-notes in circulation. No certain 
estimate can be made, But, it appears, 
from a comparison of the different calcu- 
lations, that we should compute the amount 
rather too high, if we took it at 6,000,000/.; 
and, rather too low, if we took it at 
4,000,000/. What will be the effect of 
my right hon. friend’s proposition? Why | 
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that this amount—be it 6,000,000/. or be 
it 4,000,000/.—will be paid off in the 
course of three years, that is to say, will 
be withdrawn from circulation. There 
are about 800 country banks. That num- 
ber has, perhaps, been reduced, by the 
late unfortunate events to about 700. 
If we divide between that number of 
country banks the amount, say six million, 
of one and two pound notes in circula- 
tion, it will give a proportion of some- 
what above 8,000/. to each bank. That 
would be about the sum which each 
country bank would, on the average, have 
to call in, and for this process it is pro- 
posed by my right hon. friend to allow a 
period of three years. In other words, 
time is to be given, to enable the country 
bankers to withdraw somewhat more than 
2,000/. and somewhat less than 3,000/. 
per annum, from their small note circu- 
lation. After all that we have heard— 
and after all that I am quite ready to 
admit, with regard to the solidity and re- 
spectability of the country banks—surely, 
Sir, it will not be contended, that such 
an effort will so strain their capacities, as 
to bring ruin and confusion upon the 
country [hear, hear!]. Quite sure I am, 
Sir, that the proposition of my right hon. 
friend, however it may have been exag- 
gerated in apprehension, is one, which, 
when reduced to its proper dimensions, 
and gauged by the rules of arithmetic, 
will shrink into so small a compass, that 
no feeling will remain, but that of surprise 
and astonishment, that it could ever have 
been swelled to such apparent magnitude 
and importance [hear, hear !']. 

Now, Sir, while I deny that the effort 
is one which the country cannot easily 
bear, and while I observe that some hon. 
gentlemen treat the proposition as one of 
toonarrow and confined anature to produce 
any considerable effect, I think itnecessary 
to remind the House, that however di- 
minutive the immediate object may appear, 
it is great and mighty in principle [hear, 
hear!]. It is, I repeat, great and mighty 
in principle—if the effect of the gradual 
diminution of the paper circulation of 
those different establishments, shall be to 
restore, in the opinions and minds of men, 
the fixed and unerring principle of a 
metallic standard, for the currency of 
the country. If, Sir, it shall produce 
such an effect, the present effort, trivial 
and puny as it may appear in itself, will 
have achieved a great good, and con- 
quered a growing evil—an evil which, if 
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not stopped in time, will go on increasing, 
until it becomes incalculable and insur- 
mountable [hear, hear !]. 

Sir; we have all seen something of the 
growth and progress of the one-pound 
note system. I have already quoted Mr. 
Burke's account of the state of our cur- 
rency, as it stood before the breaking out of 
the French Revolution. I came, Sir, into 
parliament, two years before that great 
man retired from public life. I had the 
good fortune to enjoy, during the short 
remainder of his natural life, a small por- 
tion of his private friendship. A letter— 
the only letter which I ever received from 
him—and which I have treasured up as a 
memorial of departed genius, was on this 
very subject. It was written at Bath, on 
that bed of sickness from which he never 
afterwards rose. After discussing the 
arguments for and against the measure of 
the Bank restriction, the letter concluded 
with this remarkable sentence—‘ Tell Mr. 
Pitt, that if he consents to the issue of 
one-pound notes, he will never see a 

uinea again” [hear, hear!]. Mr. Burke, 
ike most prophets, was not believed at 
the time of uttering his predictions. 
One-pound notes were issued in abun- 
dance ; they expelled, as had been fore-. 
told, guineas from circulation, and at 
length, as the hon. member for Taunton 
and myself must well remember, in the 
debates on the Bullion question, in 1811, 
it was found necessary to hedge the one- 
pound note with a divinity, which was 
never before supposed to belong to it, 
by the famous resolution of this House, 
which equalizes it with sterling gold. In 
the division of that day, the hon. member 
and myself opposed that resolution—to 
which my noble friend was the god-father, 
but not the father [a laugh, and cries of 
“Name!”]. No, Sir, I will not gratify 
gentlemen’s curiosity by naming the 
father, but I can assure them Mr. Van- 
sittart was not the father of the bantling, 
though he took upon himself to answer 
for its sins. 

Seriously, Sir, the existence of that re- 
solution forms a very good reason for ac- 
ceding to the proposition of my right hon. 
friend. This, Sir, I am satisfied must be 
evident to every thinking man; and the 
fact becomes more evident, from some- 
thing which passed in this House, in the 
course of last year. An obscure notion 
was prevalent throughout the country, 
that the one-pound country bank note 


was not necessarily convertible into gold, | 


on demand. This appeared from a peti. 
tion, presented by the hon. member for 
Montrose, in which it was stated, that 
a respectable banker had refused to give 
cash for a one-pound note—grounding 
his refusal upon the mistaken assumption, 
that, by law, he was not obliged to do so, 

Now, Sir, when such a mistake could 
have been made by a man of business, an 
educated man, is it not a strong reason 
for our coming to a resolution, by which 
the possibility of such a mistake being 
made in future may be avoided ? 

The hon. member for Callington (Mr. 
Attwood) has said, that, in passing the 
present resolution, his majesty’s ministers 
are about to do more mischief than they 
had imagination to conceive. The hon, 
member must be a very inattentive ob- 
server, if he has failed to discover, in the 
mistake which I have just noticed~a 
germ of mischief which it becomes the 
bounden duty of government to smother, 
before it shall artive at a fatal maturity, 
The hon. member has also asked, whether 
his majesty’s ministers have, or have not, 
repented of the declaration which they, at 
that time, made, relative to another sus 
pension of cash payments. The hon, 
member seems to think, that a period may 
arrive, nay, that there has been a period, 
at which that resolution was on the point 
of giving way. For myself, I will say, 
that I do not contemplate the possibility 
of such a thing; and, if any one asks 
whether our resolution has at any time 
been shaken—for myself and my col- 
leagues, I unhesitatingly answer—No; 
not for one moment [hear, hear!]. The 
hon. member has said, that this is all 
vapouring—that the time may come, 
when hard necessity will compel us to 
depart from our determination. Thre hon. 
member is mistaken. Sir, what we said— 
and what I now repeat—and what, under 
any circumstances we shall be found not 
to deviate from—was this—that we will 
not again fix on the Bank a coercive meas 
sure, to prevent them from payingin specie 
[hear, hear!]. A time may possibly 
arrive—though for my own part I have no 
more idea of the arrival of such a state 
of things than I have of a general con- 
vulsion of nature—a time, I say, may 
possibly arrive, when events may impose 
upon the Bank the necessity of a volun- 
tary restriction : but this I will say—that 
no lapse of time—no change of events, 
will induce us to ward off that evil by 
consenting to interpose the powers of the 
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government, to put a stop to the regular 
circulation of the country, and to substi- 
tute fur it a forced paper currency, not 
convertible into gold, on demand _[hear, 
hear !]. 

If then, Sir, I have shewn, that there 
is no practical difficulty in removing so 
much of our paper circulation as is con- 
templated by the present resolution—and 
if, on the other hand, it would appear that 
a positive benefit would be derived from 
doing so—I would ask of those who 
oppose the measure, to point out what 
good can be derived from the continuance 
of the issue of such paper? I would 
even ask them, whether its continuance 
is so perfectly harmless as to call for 
no interposition? Is there nothing, Sir, 
independent of the swelling of prices, and 
the raising the value of commodities—is 
there, 1 would ask, no practical reason, 
which comes home to every breast, to call 
for an alteration in the system. Are there 
no opinions in the country in favour of 
those who support this proposition? Is 
there no district in the empire, into which 
these small notes are not permitted to 
enter—no province in which the use of 
them is entirely unknown? Do not gen- 
tlemen know, that a project for the issue 
of one-pound notes was unsuccessfully 
tried, some time ago, at Manchester ? 
It is sufficient for me only to mention 
the names of Lloyd and Heywood—to 
which I could, if necessary, add others 
of equal weight and respectability—to 
convince every one who hears me, that 
the objection to the enterprise could 
not have had its foundation in any dis- 
trust of its authors. Nevertheless, Sir, 
a8 soon as an attempt was made to carry 
the speculation into effect, a public meet- 
ing was held at Manchester, at which the 
Boroughreeve presided ; and, so loud and 
so general was the disapprobation of the 
= measure—so violent was the 

ostility to the introduction of an ele- 
ment, without which some gentiemen 
seem to suppose the ordinary business 
of the country cannot go on—that the 
enterprise was, of necessity, abandoned 

ear, hear 

Are gentlemen aware, Sir, that a circle 
drawn round the great trading town where 
the above resolution was come to, would 
embrace a population of about two mil- 
lions of souls; and that a similar circle 
drawn round the metropolis, would include 
an equal population, amongst whom the 
Circulation of small notes is unknown? 
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And, do they reflect, that here are four 
millions of Englishmen, who know not 
practically what a one-pound note is? 
And yet, Sir, we are gravely told that 
without this species of circulating medium, 
not only is prosperity unattainable, but 
the very fabric of society is in danger of 
being dissolved [hear, hear !]. 

But, Sir, is there no other incentive to 
the adoption of the measure now proposed 
by my right hon. friend? Is it not known, 
that, not many weeks back, in consequence 
of the failure of the banks, a deputation 
waited upon his majesiy’s government, 
from the neighbourhood of one of the 
dack yards, and represented that they 
had not the means of paying the workmen 
their wages? All the banks in the neigh- 
bourhood had failed; and, such was the 
state of things, that not a bank note was 
to be procured. Is astate of things like 
this to be suffered to continue? Is it not 
a mischief, the possible recurrence of 
which, it is the duty of government to 
prevent? I trust that nearly all that was 
frail and feeble amongst the countr 
banks is already gone. But daeghecd 
am persuaded that the confidence which 
I place in such of them as have stood 
the shock is not ill-founded, does not the 
example of the past render it incumbent 
on us now that the opportunity is afforded 
us, to fix on a more solid basis, the circu- 
lation of the country ? 

But, Sir, it is vain tothink of introducing 
gold, amidst the overwhelming spread of 
small paper circulation. So long, Sir, as 
that circulation shall continue, so long 
will the gold, of necessity, disappear. The 
small paper chokes up all the ordinary 
channels of circulation, so that the gold, 
though issued from the Bank, cannot flow 
into them, but is returned back to the 
source from which it came. We are 
accused of wishing to confine the circula- 
tion to the precious metals; but, in this 
respect, our views have been greatly mis- 
understood, Gold may be adopted as a 
medium of circulation, without trenching 
upon the use of the paper currency of a 
higher designation, or coming into col- 
lision with that article which furnishes the 
means of so large a proportion of mer- 
cantile dealings; namely, bills of ex- 
change. Such paper you may pile 
mountains high, and those mountains will 
stand, provided their basis be irrigated 
with gold [hear, hear !]. 

But some hon. gentlemen have expresg- 
ed their surprise, that the same indivi- 
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duals who have raised such an outcry ; than once employed in the course of the 
against the smaller species of bank notes, | debate—the measure altogether ; this pro- 


should declare themselves in favour of 
notes of a higher denomination. Now, 
Sir, the only surprise is, that there should 
have been any surprise at all [a laugh]. 
Sir, the one-pound note possesses quali- 
ties which the larger notes do not. The 
larger notes, indeed, like the smaller, are 
so many promises to pay the equivalent in 
metal: but it is in the one-pound notes, 
that these promises are daily put to the 
test. When the labourer, or mechanic, 

resents a one-pound note, and finds that, 
instead of gold, nothing is to be had in 
exchange for it, but another piece of paper 
like itself—what is the consequence? A 
want of confidence grows up amongst 
the lower orders—through whom—and 
from them to their superiors—that want 
of confidence spreads with increased ra- 
pidity—involving in it the destruction of 
commercial credit, and depriving thereby 
the working classes of the present means 
of subsistence. 

In the one-pound note there is this 
marked difference from the larger paper— 
that it is the representative of the sove- 
reign—the express ‘‘image and super- 
scription of Cesar.” The king coins not 
bills of exchange, nor large notes, but 
sovereigns. The inability to get a sove- 
reign for that which professes exactly to 
represent it, and to be equivalent to it, is 
a more sensible disappointment and breach 
of faith than an exchange of paper for 
paper; and it is a disappointment and 
breach of faith which falls directly on 
the poor. The coiner of the one-pound 
note, if he does not exercise the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, fabricates a manutac- 
ture which takes the place of the king’s 
coin. The resolution of my right hon. 
friend, should it receive the sanction of 
the House, will go to correct this evil. 
I am convinced, that the legislature can- 
not do an equal quantity of good, in any 
other way, with so little sacrifice, and with 
so slight an effort. 

It is impossible, Sir, to have attended 
to the course of the present discussion, 
without discovering, that the opponents 
of the measure are divided into two classes. 
One class—and that, I am afraid, by far 
the larger of the two—while they openly 
profess to have no other object but to 
procure delay, and to have the measure 
postponed to a fitter time, really mean 
quite another thing ; and are desirous to 
choke—to use a word which has been more 


fessed object of gaining time is neither 
more nor less than a cover for a rooted, 
fundamental, unsparing, and unextinguish. 
able objection to the circulation of an 
other currency, than that which prevailed 
during the war. 

There are others—and these constitute 
the second class—who really seem to 
think, that to gain time is itself an object 
of importance; and, at the head of this 
class, is the able and enlightened member 
for Taunton ; who, however unaccount- 
able his present views may appear, is 
imbued with as just and correct a general 
notion of what sound circulating medium 
should be, as any of the supporters of 
my right hon. friend’s proposition. Some 
of this class are of opinion, that there is 
something peculiarly unfavourable in the 
time that has been chosen for carrying my 
right hon. friend’s proposition into effect, 
Now, Sir, I contend, that the present 
time is the very best that could be fixed 
upon. If any of those who object to 
the present time mean to say, that the 
thing should have been done long ago, 
I agree with them. But, in justice to his 
majesty’s government, I must be permit- 
ted to say, that in 1822 they were foiled 
in a similar attempt. Had not the bill 
then brought in to extend the circulation 
of small notes for two years been altered 
in this House, and the period of ten years 
substituted for their original design, for 
that of two, I believe that England would 
now have been in the state of prosperity 
from which she has momentarily fallen; 
and I am convinced we should not, at 
this moment, have had imposed upon us . 
the necessity of devising means for the 
preventing the recurrence of calamities 
similar to those which we now expe- 
rience. 

Let the past be a lesson to us for the 
future, and having once erred so fatally 
by postponement, and feeling as we do 
the ill effects of it, let us seize the present 
time as the most appropriate for an effort 
to restore the circulating medium to its 
proper, sound, and healthy condition. 

As to those who, under the mask of 
delay, are fondly looking to a perpetual, 
unlimited, unregulated circulation of 

aper, I beg them to recollect how the 
aw, with respect to the currency, at pre- 
sent stands. ‘The existing law will, at the 
furthest,. put their favourite one-poun 
notes to death, in the year 1833, That 1s 
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the remotest period to which their exist- 
ence can be protracted, under the provi- 
sions already made by parliament. That 
extinction, let gentlemen remember, will 
be coincident with the expiration of the 
charter of the Bank of England. Will 
any gentleman tell me, that that would be 
a convenient time for the withdrawing at 
once of these small notes; or, if not, for 
again discussing and disposing of a ques- 
tion of such vital importance? I pre- 
sume that no one will assert, that it 
would be particularly convenient to make 
the expiration of the Bank charter, and the 
withdrawal of the one-pound notes con- 
temporaneous. I take for granted that 
the stoutest advocate for delay is not pre- 
pared, at least at the present moment, to 
extend the circulation of the small paper 
of the country bankers to a later period 
than that to which the Bank charter is 
limited—that, indeed, would be to meet 
the question boldly, and to call for a cir- 
culation of perpetual paper unadulterated 
with gold. 
_ All that is proposed by my right hon. 
friend is, to get rid of this system four 
years sooner than was contemplated by 
the act of 1822, as it passed this House, 
but not by the bill as brought in by the 
government. The abundant space of 
three years is still to be allowed, for 
carrying into effect the alteration: not 
one of the many gentlemen who wish for 
a little more delay—only a little more 
delay—in passing the measure, have 
attempted to assign any reason for the 
recise period of further delay which he 
as required. The hon. member for 
Taunton thinks that one year of grace 
would be necessary; while, on the other 
hand, another hon. member is of opinion, 
that even a month’s delay would be 
sufficient. 

Sir, I confess I object alike to both 
these suggestions, and cannot approve of 
any delay, because I am convinced that— 
no matter what the assurances, or pledges, 
or explanations may be, with which it is 
accompanied—out of doors delay will be 
considered as a defeat of the proposition 
of my right hon. friend. Such, assuredly, 
will be the construction put upon it, by 
that party in the country, whose interests 
Induce them to look to the indefinite 
prolongation of the circulation of the one 
and two pound notes. 

But, Sir, supposing the advocates of 
delay to deny my conclusion, supposing 
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bona fide, sticklers for time, merely to 
gain an opportunity for preparation, on 
the part of the country bankers—will 
they, or will any one of them, undertake 
to answer, that the interval given them 
with a view to preparation will be so used ? 
On the contrary, Sir, may it not, I ask, 
if granted, be employed, not in such 
preparation, but in taking steps to pre- 
vent the possibility of a recurrence to 
cash payments? 

The hon. baronet* opposite seems, by 
his manner, to admit the justice of my 
suspicion. And, indeed, he has too open 
and ingenuous a countenance to indicate 
any thing except what is really passing in 
his mind. Iam almost tempted to ask my 
hon. friend, whether he has not heard of 
schemes in preparation for the defeat of 
this measure, which would, if put into 
execution, render it idle to resume the 
discussion of this question in a year, aye, 
or a month from the time at which we are 
now speaking. 

Let us see, Sir, what encouragement 
we have to concur in the line of conduct 
recommended by the advocates for delay. 
For years and years his majesty’s ministers 
have been assailed, with representations, 
urging the propriety of throwing open 
our commercial system. We were called 
on, session after session, by enlightened 
members on the other side of the House, 
to make our trade free as the air, to en- 
large it by opening it to all the winds of 
heaven, to extend it to the very ends of 
the earth. This, Sir, we were called 
upon to do; and, I am willing to admit, 
in perfect rectitude of intention, by men 
generally holding political opinions differ- 
ent from our own. 

Sir, we have attempted to free the 
trade of the country from those restric- 
tions which cramped and encumbered it ; 
and to establish an enlarged system of 
commercial policy, more consonant with 
the spirit of the age, and with the demands 
of our situation, In adopting the regula- 
tions necessary for the carrying such a 
system into effect, we found, that if there 
was any one branch of our trade which, 
more than another, called for revision, it 
was the silk manufacture of this country : 
and, acting upon this conviction, and 
aided by the honest, honourable, and ef- 
fectual assistance of those who had pre- 
viously, from time to time, preached 


* Sir J. Wrottesley. 
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similar doctrine, we succeeded in carrying 
their opinions and our own into effect. 

What was the course taken by the 
opponents of that measure. After the 
entire defeat of their opposition to it, 
what did they do? They asked for time, 
to enable those who were engaged in the 
silk trade to prepare for the altered sys- 
tem. Sir, the time was given. And how 
was that time employed? In ig a8. 
for the opening of the ports? In taking 
steps to adapt the silk trade to the state 
of things that was about to arise out 
of the new law? Nosuch thing, but, in 
raising every possible obstacle to the ope- 
ration of that law—in doing every thing 
that human ingenuity could devise, to 
make the new arrangement, which comes 
into effect in July next, impracticable. 
Has there been, Sir, any gradualalteration 
adopted in the mode of manufacturing and 
trading in that article, calculated to meet, 
and to give effect to, the proposed regula- 
tions? No. Was employment gradually 
reduced in extent, or the importation of 
the raw material lessened? Neither. The 
market has become glutted with a redun- 
dancy of manufactures, sufficient in itself 
to have occasioned the’ existing distress 
in that branch of our trade; and by the 
increased importation of the raw material 
(which, in the last year alone, was more 
than doubled) the distress has been still 
further increased. And, after all this, 
an outcry is now raised upon those very 
difficulties which have been thus wilfully 
and purposely contrived, and a fresh 
appeal is founded upon them for a still 
further prolongation of the restrictive 
system [hear, hear!]. 

Ts this any encouragement to us to 
comply with the call for delay in the 
present instance? On the contrary, with 
such an example before our eyes, to 
grant a further delay would, in this case, 
he to fall twice into the same error; in 
fact, to stultify our own measure, and to 
render it impossible, when the time shall 
arrive, to carry it into effect. 

I hope, Sir, it is entirely unnecessary 
for me, or for any member of his majesty’s 
government, or for any member of an 
English parliament, at this time, to avow 
the sorrow and anxiety which every feel- 
ing man must experience, at the com- 
mercial and financial distress which pre- 
vails to so large an extent throughout the 
country. Indeed, I am bound to confess, 
that, much as I differ in opinion withseveral 
hon. gentlemen who have taken part in 


the present discussion, there has been, 
nearly on all hands, a prudent and gene. 
rous avoidance of such topics and ex. 
pressions, as might, if introduced into 
debate in this House, have been made 
use of out of doors, whether mistaken] 

or mischievously, to enhance the difficul. 
ties of parliament, to embarrass the minis. 
ters of the Crown, and to aggravate and 
inflame the national distress. ‘The question 
has been fairly argued on its own merits, 
and with an honourable abstinence from 
every thing that could have had a tends 
ency to create unnecessary irritation. It 
cannot be necessary for an assembly of 
Englishmen to declare, that they feel for 
the distresses of persons, with whom every 
individual of that assembly must, neces- 
sarily, be more or less intimately con- 
nected, or acquainted: and far less, to 
make a protestation of their sympathy 
with the privations and sufferings endured 
by the more humble, but not less valuable, 
class of our fellow subjects, upon whose 
labours, and upon whose comfort and 
happiness, the well-being of society 
depends. It is with regard to those 
humbler classes of the community that I 
think this measure, important as it is to 
all, of the most immediate importance. 

Iam not so absurd as to assert, that 
the proposed alteration of our currency 
will directly put an end to those commer 
cial embarrassments, which have mainly 
arisen out of the unwholesome and pre- 
ternatural extension of commercial specu- 
lation; but this, Sir, I do say distinctly, 
that I believe it will tend materially to 
prevent the recurrence of that distress, 
which, beginning with the higher, is sure 
to find its way, sooner or later, to the 
lower classes of society. 

Sir, it was the wish of the most favourite 
monarch of France, that he might live to 
see the day when the condition of his 
subjects would be so far improved, that 
every peasant in his realm should have @ 
fowl in his pot on a Sunday: and sure I 
am that if this resolution of my right hon. 
friend should be acceded to, it will at 
least do this much for the peasant and 
artisan of England—that it will ensure to 
every man at the end of his week’s ioil, 
that he shall carry home, as the earnings 
of his week’s toil, not a piece of, perhaps, 
worthless paper, but a portion of the 
precious metals in his pocket [loud 
cheers]. 

Mr. Pearse defended the conduct of 
the Bank of England, and complained 
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that justice had not been done either to 
the motives or interests of that establish- 
ment. The public had been taught, as it 
seemed to him, to form a very erroneous 
estimate of the profits of the Bank ; which 


. had been by no means so large as some 


hon. members had insinuated. Allusion 
had been made to the subject of the dead 
weight, and to the loans upon mortgage. 
The fact was, that public establishments 
could not always act as they pleased. Both 
those undertakings had been reluctant 
measures on the part of the Bank. For 
the first, when it was found that the plan 
could not be carried into effect without 
their assistance, sanctioned as it was by 
parliament, they were anxious to give 
their aid towards putting it in execution, 
if possible. Then it was said, that the 
Bank might have disposed of a part of 
this incumbrance ; but so, let it be recol- 
lected, might the government have funded 
part of their Exchequer bills, and they 
had not done so, If there was any fault, 
one side had as much of it to answer for 
as the other. Large balances of the 
public money, it was said, had lain in 
their hands, and by these they had 
profited largely ; but, it was not remem- 
bered that they had also lent the public a 
large sum for eight or ten years, without 
interest. Of the profits which the Bank was 
charged to have made during the war, he 
could undertake to show, that the greater 
portion had reverted to the public, The 
charter held by the Bank too had been 
held up as an exceeding grievance. All 
he would say was, that if the terms of 
that charter were tobe materially changed, 
he should think it a very unfortunate 
thing for the country. All he wanted 
from the charter was, that it should secure 
the Bank from having a rival establish- 
ment set up in London. He would ex- 
plain why. If there were two rival Banks 
in London, the contest would immediately 
be, which should get the greatest quantity 
of paper out, Responsibility would be 
quite out of the question. Let the House 
regulate the privileges of the Bank by its 
charter as they would ; but let them guard 
against having a competition between two 
establishments in London. He would 
now notice the extraordinary change 
which had lately occurred in the circum- 
Stances of the country. He felt quite 
certain, that neither the circulation of 
country bank notes, nor the issues of the 
Bank of England, had in any degree worth 
mentioning contributed to it. England 
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was a country in which every thing like 
mercantile speculation was sure to be 
pushed to the utmost. Only open a new 
field for effort of any description, and the 
effort was sure to be made, The fact was, 
that it was by bills of exchange, and not 
by any country notes or bank issues, that 
the enormous capital used during the late 
speculations had been provided. He 
believed he could address himself to one 
banker who was a member of that House, 
and who, at one time, held in his posses- 
sion from three to four millions’ worth of 
merchants acceptances, which he had 
discounted. That which had been called 
abundance and surplus of capital, bad, in 
fact, been abundance and surplus of 
paper ; not country or London Bank notes, 
but bills of exchange—some good, some 
indifferent, and some very bad indeed. 
This had given rise to overtrading, and 
that had essentially produced all our 
difficulties. When one banking-house in 
London stopped, more than forty country 
banks suspended payment. Other banks 
followed: this produced a panic: the 
panic once commenced, confidence was 
gone ; and as it was impossible to restore 
confidence, the country still remained in 
a state of dismay. 

Mr. Baring said, it was not his inten- 
tion to take up a great deal of the time 
of the House, nor would he, in fact, have 
troubled hon. members at all, but that 
he intended to propose an amendment, 
in order to bring the question at once to 
a decision; because he was quite con- 
vinced that discussion from day to day, 
whatever might be its result, would have 
the certain effect of aggravating the 
difficulties under which all interests at 
present were labouring. What the country 
wanted mainly was, that the question 
should be set at rest. Let the decision of 
parliament be taken and made known, and 
interests would endeavour to accommodate 
themselves to it; but, if the House was to 
go into a committee, and argue the sub- 
ject at length, so long as that discussion 
lasted, the country would be kept upon 
the rack. Therefore, under such circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to take the 
sense of the House at once upon the pro- 
posed measure. He felt most strongly 
that it was an ill-advised measure, and 
would add to the distresses of the country, 
but that, whether carried or rejected, the 
sooner it was dismissed the better. What 
he meant to embody in his amendment, 
was an opinion, common, he believed, to 
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all the opponents of the proposed mea- 
sure ; namely, that the state of the country 
at the present moment was an unfit one 
for making experiments. As far as he 
was concerned, if the House supported 
ministers against him upon this division, 
he would consider the issue as decisive, 
and give no further opposition to the 
measure ; which, if it was to pass, he 
desired should pass as speedily as possible. 
Before dividing, however, he thought it 
his duty to say a few words, and would in 
the first place desire to call the attention 
of the House to the very peculiar situa- 
tion in which the country stood. No man 
who had known the country, however 
long, and its commercial affairs, had ever, 
he would venture to assert, beheld so 
entire an absence of confidence as existed 
at the present moment. For, though a 
very clever speech, like that of the right 
hon. foreign secretary, delivered in the 
House of Commons, might conciliate and 
give confidence to those who heard it ; 
yet, to the country at large (who did not 
hear it) that confidence would not ex- 
tend ; and the practical necessity which 
many people would find, notwithstanding 
that speech, of paying up immediately all 
sums that were due from them, would tend 
greatly to interfere with their otherwise 
sense of the right hon. gentleman’s flatter- 
ing and conciliatory view. Let it be 
recollected that, in spite of all eloquent 
speeches, the House stood in this situa- 
tion—the men of business in it, from one 
end to the other, told the right hon. 
gentleman to beware. Hie did not believe 
there was one banker or merchant in the 
House, on whatever side he might be 
accustomed to vote, who would venture 
to say, that he thought this measure could 
be carried without injury to the country. 
The hon. member for Midhurst (Mr. John 
Smith) was the only individual who had 
come near the mark; and he had gone no 
further than to say that, upon the whole, 
he should be inclined to vote for the 
measure. On the other side of the House 
there was great strength in the way of 
talent—great reinforcements from the 
Temple, and from Lincoln’s-inn—great 
force of those who studied from books, 
and held practical men in contempt—but 
no other man of business had supported 
the measure but the hon. member for 
Midhurst ; and all he had said was, that, 
upon the whole, he should be inclined to 
vote for the measure. And, moreover, 


with all the brilliant eloquence of the right 


hon. secretary, who was a great orator, a | 
profound statesman, and possessed a hun. | 


dred other qualities calculated to persuade 
and to attract admiration, that right hon, 
gentleman would not feel offended if he 
said that, upon a point like the present, 

he would prefer taking the opinion of the 

right hon. gentleman on his right hand, 

the president of the Board of Trade. The 

right hon. secretary seemed to him to 

stand pretty much in the situation in 

which lord Chesterfield expressed himself 
once to have been placed. ‘ Some plain 

man,” said his lordship, ‘from a corner, 

made a long heavy discourse upon the 
matter, which he understood very well; 

but he mumbled and stammered so that 
nobody cared to listen to him. I then 
got up, and without knowing any thing of 
the subject at all, made a most brilliant 
and dashing speech upon it, and, on con- 
cluding carried every thing before me.” 
Let the House, however, resist the effect 
of this kind of fascination, as far as they 
could do so, and look at the question 
coolly. What he said was—do not lose 
sight of what should be done eventually; 
do not forget what it will be wise to bring 
our currency to ; but first soothe the coun- 
try and quiet it, and then come, if you 
will, with your experiments, which, how- 
ever ingenuous they may be, must, if 
passed at the present moment, be brought 
about at the expense of very considerable 
suffering. The chief difference, in fact, 
between him and the hon. gentlemen 
opposite was, as to the question of time; 
and upon that question, he did think the 
men of business in the House were better 
qualified to judge than the abstract rea- 
soners. The one-pound notes, which there 
was this hasty anxiety to get rid of, had a 
great deal laid upon them for which they 

were no way bound to answer. The 

country bank notes were charged as hav- 

ing caused, or aided, the late unreasonable 

and visionary speculations. Why, the 

fact was, that the bubbles, every one of 
them, were town made. It was the coun- 
try booby, who was the dupe of the 
London sharper. London, Manchester, 
Liverpool—these were the spots in which 
the vile schemes for speculation had been 
invented — places in which no countr 

one-pound bank notes at all existed. If 
the notes had nothing but the speculations 
to answer for, he would venture to say 
that they stood entirely clear. In the 
same way, with reference to what had 
been said of the offence against the pre- 
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rogative of the Crown, upon what prin- 
ciple it could be shown that making a one- 
ound note was a greater offence against 
the prerogative than making a five-pound 
note, he was entirely at a loss to imagine. 
But, he neither defended nor supported 
these notes upon principle. He agreed 
that they were a nuisance, and a nuisance 
which ought to be abated : and, if no other 
argument could be adduced against them 
than the danger to which they exposed 
the working classes, that argument alone, 
he should hold, was quite sufficient. Be- 
sides, he agreed that, by taking away the 
notes, it would be possible so to saturate 
the country with gold and silver, that we 
needed not to mind the loss of any quan- 
tity which would be carried away by such 
an accident as the fluctuation in the ex- 
change. The only question between him 
and other gentlemen, was that of time. 
Some of them put the case as if the pre- 
sent instant were all that was to be con- 
sidered. It had been argued, that now 
was the time or never. The argument 
seemed to treat them like children. If 
the country bank small note circulation 
was inimical to the welfare of the country, 
who could doubt but that, when the pro- 
per period should arrive, the House would 
do that which would become its dignity 
and functions ? What need, then, of this 
precipitancy ? The case was put always 
as if the paper circulation had-grown up in 
opposition to the connivance and contriv- 
ance of the Bank and the government. It 
was the parliament who had raised up the 
paper circulation. He complained of the 
great fondness that was entertained by 
some gentlemen for their particular views ; 
who, when once they got the patient within 
their power, a theory having opened to 
them previously, proceeded with their 
operation; the agony and suffering of 
that patient causing no remorse or abate- 
ment in the rigour of their practice.—If 
any practical man in that House could 
show how the step could be taken without 
danger, he would freely give up his judg- 
ment to the philosophers and theorists ; 
but until theng he thought the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite were taking a great 
responsibility upon themselves. Advert- 
ing to the conduct of the president of the 
Board of Trade, the hon. gentleman said, 
that two years ago, he had expressed the 
Opinion which he now held, that in the 
manufacture of silk the English manu- 
facturer could not compete with the ma- 
nufacturer of France and Switzerland. 
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Suppose now, that the government, and 
those who sided with them, should finally 
discover themselves to have mistaken the 
subject. Was not one mistake enough 
for one period? A great deal was ex- 
pected from the measure of taking off the 
restrictions on the importation of foreign 
silk. He was convinced that those who 
entertained such expectations would be 
deceived. But why, in the same year, 
do something else which must aggravate 
the distress which was now felt in almost 
every country town in thekingdom? The 
right hon. the president of the Board of 
Trade could not possibly be aware of the 
real state of the country. He could not 
—it was plain from his declarations, that 
he did not— understand the cares and 
anxieties which beset thousands as to their 
ability to pay according to their under 
takings. But, suppose they should be 
right in one of those measures, why 
should they persist in making this great 
experiment on 300,000 or 400,000 manu- 
facturers, who would, in all probability, 
be turned out of the means of existence? 
Why not be content with one difficulty at 
atime? To say the least, either of those 
measures was a novelty. If they resolved 
to try this novelty in regulating the curs 
rency, why choose that very time for 
trying the experiment of a competition 
with France in an open trade in silks? 
Suppose they should afterwards see their 
mistake. Ruin would fall on millions, 
while, at the same moment, the country 
would be labouring under the accumulated 
distress which must be incidental to the 
withdrawing of a considerable portion of 
the currency. ‘Trade, already in a state 
of great confusion, would be still more 
confused. And, by the middle of the 
year, they might witness such scenes as 
were acted throughout the country in 
1819. The blacking-man would go round 
the districts, aided by crowds of itinerant 
patriots. The stomachs of the unhappy 
people being empty, their credulous ears 
would be open to suggestions of sedition 
anddiscontent. Hepronounced this policy 
to be the most foolish risk ever incurred 
by any administration. Now for a few 
words on a very important part of the 
case. When this discussion opened, he 
had stated the awkward and ill-managed 
contrivances of government in resorting 
to the Bank of England for aid, when they 
might have raised money far more easily and 
economically; the 3 per cents, being at 


that very period at 95. He had stated, 
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that at the end of the American war, the 
Bank had all but stopped payment: in 
1797 it did actually stop payment. In 
both these cases the causes assigned for 
the pressure on the Bank, both by the 
Bank and the public, were the aids given 
by the Bank to the government. On these 
occasions, the Bank having made a forced 
abundance, and promoted speculations in 
schemes by that abundance, next resorted 
to a contraction of their issues, which 
produced the calamities ascribed to these 
unfortunate country bankers notes. They 
had, to use the language of the right hon. 
foreign secretary, raised the balloon to 
the skies, and had then put a pin through 
it and sent it to the earth, The right 
hon. gentleman had found fault with the 
statement which he had made of the Bank 
having 24.,500,000/. locked up by govern- 
ment, as being uncandid and unfair, 
How did the case stand, according to the 
admissions of the right hon. secretary ? 
The amount of Exchequer bills he did 
not attempt to overset. As to the dead 
weight, which he had taken at 8,000,000. 
the right hon. gentleman took it at 
5,500,000. The dead weight actually 
paid in July, 1805, was 6,917,000/. ; the 
dead weight paid in January of the pre- 
sent year was 1,100,000/. The right hon. 
gentleman deducted the advances made 
by the government towards the current 
payments, but did not seem to take into the 
account, that these advances were, in fact 
already disbursed by the Bank; though 
it might be very true that, upon a scale of 
four years during which the annuity con- 
tinued, they would be refunded with suffi- 
cient advantage to the Bank. But how did 
this disprove, that the Bank had already 
8,000,000/. of their present capital locked 
up in thedead weight? With respect to the 
paymentby the Bank of the dissentients on 
the reduction of the4 percentshehad taken 
it at 2,000,000/. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had taken it at nearly 4,000,000/, 
so that here he had been mistaken, and 
had calulated it at too little by 1,500,000/. 
As to the deficiencies, they were, it was 


true, received again and again, and per- | 


haps most frequently within the quarter. 
What he had said was, that at a period of 
great difficulty, the Bank was in advance 
with those deficiencies : so that altogether 
it had locked up, by the wants of govern- 
ment, no less than 24,500,000/. It was 
true that government had cash at the 
Bank usually to the amount of 6,000,000/. 
but that money was contioually subject 


to be recalled, and appropriated by the 
vote of parliament. He begged the House 
to recollect that his comparison had been 
drawn between the present period and 
1797 ; at the former, the government had 
24,500,0001. of the capital of the Bank 
engaged in its transactions ; in 1797, the 
Bank had only 10,000,000/. locked up 
by the wants of government, and then the 
Bank was obliged to stop payment, 
—Upon the whole, he saw no reason, for 
dread or apprehension, now, under a wise 
and discreet management. He differed 
from those of his hon. friends who thought 
that the country could not go on under its 
} present burthens. He did not wish to urge 
his own sentiments beyond an amicable 
difference of opinion ; but he thought that 
with care and management in the State, 
with a rigid economy enforced in every 
department of government, and a dispo- 
sition on the part of the people to bear 
something more than the mere burthen of 
providing an income, all might yet go 
well, Jt had been said, that though the 
Bank had so largely accommodated go- 
vernment, yet that there could be no em- 
barrassment, because it held government 
securities and Exchequer-bills to an equal 
amount. The hon. member himself could 
make these securities available. But the 
Bank could not. In a time of difficulty 
the Bank could not raise 5]. upon these 
securities. He was convinced, when he 
heard that the Bank was disposing of Ex- 
chequer-bills, that it would lead to con- 
siderable embarrassment, and the result 
had shown, that the derangements of the 
money-market were aggravated by the 
Bank just at the time of selling Exche- 
quer-bills. Referring to the resolution of 
the House in 1816 that a one-pound note 

and a shilling were equivalent to a guinea 
in gold, the hon. gentleman said, he was 

sorry that the author of that celebrated 

production, “that great unknown,” who 

had favoured the parliament and the 

country by so luminous an entry on their 

journals, was not here to enjoy his just 
triumph. He believed it was lord Bexley 

who had made that important disclosure. 

At any rate, if lord Bexley was not the 

father, he was the godfather of that sa- 

pient declaration, and had notoriously 
introduced it to the House, in a long 

speech of his own. As to the immediate 
question, he would say, leave the thing alone 
for the present, Whatever number of 
country-bank notes had been out they were 
now considerably diminished ; and the state 
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of the country rendered any precipitate 
contraction of the remainder higly inexpe- 
dient. He would therefore move, by way 
of amendment, ‘ That, it is the opinion 
of this House, that in the present disturbed 
state of public and private credit, it is not 
expedient to enter upon the consideration 
of the Banking system of the country.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, he could not tell 
whether his hon. friend would consider 
him a practical man. However, be that 
as it might, he would give it as his de- 
liberate opinion, that not only might this 
measure be with safety adopted, but that 
in his conscience he believed there would 
be no safety for the circulation of the 
country without it. Further, he would 
say, that, in all his communications with 
practical men, he had not found one who 
did not declare that the cause of the pres- 
sure originated in the country-bank notes, 
and that one of the remedies was their 
removal. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not, on 
a question of such importance, content 
himself with a silent vote. Whatever 
opinion his hon. friend might hold of his 
being a practical man, he would endea- 
vour to state, as shortly and as practically 
as he could, the reasons why he differed 
from him, on the only ground respecting 
which there could be any difference of 
opinion. His hon. friend, practically 
speaking, was of opinion, that a recurrence 
toa metallic currency was necessary to 
the support of our commerce; and that, 


‘without getting rid of the small notes, it 


would be ,utterly impossible to arrive at 
the desired result. Thus far they were 
agreed; and the only question between 
them was as to time. Now, a few words 
on that point only. His first reason for 
dissenting from his hon. friend as to time 
was one as purely practical, and as little 
visionary or theoretic as could well be 
imagined. His first reason for the imme- 
diate adoption of the measure, as contra- 
distinguished from a postponement, was, 
that the plan was already partly in exe- 
cution. His first practical reason was, 
the consequence of the over-trading and 
panic by which the mischiefs had been 
aggravated. The small notes did not 
cause the over-trading, or originate the 
mischief; but, when the mischief had 
arisen, it was then very materially aggra- 
vated by the small notes in circulation. 

uns were accordingly made: and it 
could not be denied, that when fear seized 
the minds of the holders of notes, the 
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persons rushing in were not the holders 
of large notes, but those persons who 
had saved up small sums of money. In 
this way the public calamity was increased. 
The consequence was to diminish the 
confidence in the banks; then to produce 
failures, and then to displace the smalt 
notes; which displacing of the small notes 
was as completely accomplished as by the 
full execution of this measure. The mis- 
chief had been felt ; and the question was, 
shall we go back, or take such measures 
as may guard against a recurrence of the 
evil ?—His other teason for differing from 
his hon, friend was this—Did any man 
entertain a shadow of a doubt, that if this 
measure was not accomplished now, it 
never would be? His hon. friend would 
not say when. He had hinted something 
about a year; but this measure gave more 
time than even that hinted at by his hon. 
friend. His third and last reason for dif- 
fering from his hon. friend and others, was 
this, that although they foretold evil as 
likely to result from the measure, they 
did not condescend to show how. Was 
it by increasing the indisposition of the 
banks to make issues? ‘There was a great 
distrust of narrowing issues, and refusing 
discounts; the reason of which was, that 
the customers were not deemed so trust- 
worthy; but, if any man of good credit 
were to go to a country banker, he would 
not say he would receive as much accom- 
modation as before, but he was satisfied 
he would receive as much credit as he 
ought to receive at any time. If they 
should come—unfortunately, he must say 
—toa resolution, that the old notes were 
to be allowed to wear themselves out 
without taking proper and efficient mea- 
sures to prevent the re-issue of the stamps, 
the consequence would be, that they 
would be renewed, and at the end of two 
or three years, they would find themselves 
just where they set out. If they should 
abstain from touching these small notes 
at all, and listen to those who prayed 
for delay, why then, they might be 
assured, that the gold would be effectually 
kept out; and if, at the end of a year 
and a half, as one hon. gentleman seemed 
to think, or three years, as was held to be 
a sufficient time by another, or any other 
period, no matter what—they should 
flatter themselves with the idea of the 
small notes being given up, he would tell 
them that that time would never come. 
Nothing could, therefore, be gained by 


ne There was a point of theirs, con- 
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nected with the question, to which he had 
been unwilling to give up his mind, but 
which had been forced upon him at length 
by experience of practice; namely, that 
a paper currency, convertible into gold, 
could not exist with gold. This was con- 
trary to all theory upon the subject, and 
at variance with all the positions laid 
down by political economists; but it was 
a truth which he could no longer resist, 
that when there was a paper currency 
convertible at will into gold, and a gold 
currency at the same time, the gold would 
soon disappear from the circulation. If, 
therefore, they yielded to the present 
request for delay, when the time came 
which had been conceded to their request, 
if it proved to be a season of difficulty, 
they would say, “this is not the time, 
wait yet a little longer, till the present 
storm blows over ; this is not the time for 
changes or innovation, do not interrupt 
the course of things by speculative theories 
till the present danger is passed.”? If it 
should happen to be a time of prosperity, 
why then they would be told to leave well 
alone; they would be reminded of that 
cordial virtue of their ancestors, the quiet 
contentment under all abuses; they would 
be told, that they might better themselves 
a little to be sure, but they might be 
much worse, and they should know when 
they were well off. In short, take it as 
they would, they would find, that no 
alteration could ever be brought about 
with their consent. There might, it was 
true, be some argument adduced against 
those who now wished to put an end to 
the system of small notes, if they were 
beginning to displace them at this moment, 
but the ground for that argument no 
longer existed. Few of the banks which 
would be affected had any paper of this 
description in circulation, He had already 
stated how, in his opinion, the theory 
upon the subject of the gold currency 
differed from the practice; for, that the 
gold disappeared when in co-existence 
with a paper convertible into gold, was a 
fact undeniable. Whether it was that 
the greater portion of small notes circu- 
lated among poor people, who were igno- 
rant of the power they possessed to con- 
vert it into gold; or, whether they did 
not consider themselves free agents to 
require from those who uttered these 
notes, the amount of their bond—the fact 
was undeniable, that the gold did not get 
into circulation by means of these notes, 
and that, contrary to all theory, it did not 


retain its place in a circulation of mixed 
paper and precious metals. One hon, 
member had gone the length of maintain. 
ing, that no currency was more fitting and 
proper than one composed entirely of 
paper; for his part, he thought that no 
country could have a sound and whole. 
some circulating medium from a paper 
currency, deprived of gold and silver; 
because, these precious metals scemed to 
be naturally designed for such a purpose, 
from their intrinsic value.—The hon, 
member for Taunton, with whom he re. 
gretted upon the present occasion to differ, 
had recommended silver to be added to 
gold as a standard of value; although he 
had not exactly explained how that was 
to be accomplished. One word he would 
say about tampering with the currency, 
If ever the time should come (and God 
knew it pained him to make any allusion 
to such a subject), but, if ever the time 
should come, when, by tampering with 
the currency, it should come to be 
depressed, he hoped they would look 
their difficulties fairly in the face; he 
trusted they would meet them manfully 
and honestly, and bear without shrinking, 
and without artifice, the duty which might 
be imposed upon them. His reason for 
objecting to silver as a standard instead 
of gold was, that gold was less easily pro- 
cured, and subject to no other loss than 
the wear and tear of its transition from 
one hand to another; whereas silver, 
from the mines of America, by the dis. 
coveries of modern mineralogists, and the 
improvements introduced in machinery, 
was much more likely to sustain great 
fluctuations in value, which would render 
it unfit to be a permanent or universal 
standard.—He had only one observation 
to make in conclusion ; namely, that what- 
ever might be the result of the bill which 
he hoped to see introduced—whether it 
= have the effect of remedying the 
evils which they had all seen to be the 
result of the system intended to be put 
an end to—or whether those evils con- 
tinued, and even increased, after it had 
been called into operation ; if those who 
now opposed it should hereafter, as he, 
without being endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy, could foretel they would—if, 
he repeated, they should, when the mise- 
ries of the times continued, or perhaps 
increased, call upon the advocates of the 
bill to look at the consequences of their 
work, and recal to their recollection the 
arguments and entreaties used to prevent 
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the passing of a measure which had pro- 
duced such calamities ; he would tell them, 
if any or all of those miseries happened, 
to recall to their recollection the month of 
December—that gloomy and fatal period 
—the most disastrous, and most horrible, 
perhaps, in their commercial annals. He 
would say, let them look back to that 
period, and if they pointed to the distress 
er the distrust which may hereafter exist, 
remind them of the last fourteen days, or 
three weeks, before the discussions in that 
House—let them call to their remembrance 
the bankruptcies, the universal want of 
confidence, the unparalleled misery which 
then existed in every part of the country 
-—and then let them attribute that wretch- 
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edness to the measure now in contempla- 
tion, if they can do so with any shadow of | 
reason. The only consolation they could ' 
offer to the sufferers—for sufferers there | 
would be, not only from the state of the | 
last few months, but from that diminished | 
consumption of all the productions of other 
classes, inflicting the heaviest pressure 
upon that most honest, industrious, meri-_ 
torious, and most numerous class of the 
community, the working class—all they 
could offer to them, in return for their 
patient endurance of evils, would be, not a 
vain pretence to remedy their afflictions, 
but a steady and invariable currency to 


buy and to sell—a currency which may 
save them a renewal of those disasters from 


which they have lately, in some districts, | 


suffered miseries, compared with which the 
very lowest rate of wages that could be 
accorded was as nothing; inasmuch as the 
one was only a diminution of profit, while 
the other became a total and irretrievable 
loss, attended by calamities too melan- 
choly to bedwelt on. Whatever difference 
of opinion might exist as to the principle 
of the measure which had been proposed, 
or however they might differ in the details, 
as he believed a state of suspense to be 
the very worst in which the country could 
be left, he, for one, would give a cordial 
a for the immediate production of the 
ill. 
_ Mr. Secretary Canning said, he agreed 
completely in the justice of the observa- 
tion with which the learned gentleman had 
concluded his speech, and he believed that 
the sentiment was fully participated in by 
every member of the House. As the ques- 
tion, however, which was then before the 
House, namely, “that the Speaker do 
leave the chair,” was merely a question 
of form, the decision of it might not appear 
VOL. XIV. 
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to express the opinion of the House on the 
principle of the measure. But, after the 
protracted debate which had taken place, 
and as it was desirable, on every account, 
to have the opinion of the House ascer- 


‘tained with as little delay as possible, he 


thought the most expedient course would 
be, to have it understood, that the present 
question, although one merely of form, in- 
volved the consideration of the measure 
before them, and that the decision of one 
would be considered as a decision upon 
the other. 

Upon this understanding the House di- 
vided; for Mr. Baring’s amendment 39, 
against it 222. Majority 183. 


List of the Minority. 


Attwood, M. Irving, J. 
Bright, H. Ken, T. R. 
Benett, J. Martin, J. 
Bridges, Ald. Maberly, J. 
Blair, James Maberly, W. L. 
Baring, sir T. Palmer, Fyshe 
Calcraft, J. Plummer, J. 
Calvert, N. Robarts, A. W. 
Farquhar, sir R. Robarts, col. 
Gurney, Hudson Robertson, Alex. 
Gordon, Rt. Robinson, sir G. 
Griffith, L. W. Smith, S. 
Graham, sir S. Smith, Abel 
Grosset, J. R. Thompson, Ald. 
Gascoyne, T. Wilson, T. 
Hume, J. Whitbread, W. I. 
Heygate, Ald. Wood, Ald. 
Ifeathcote, G. Walker, J. 
Honywood, W. P. TELLERS. 

' Innes, J. Baring, A. 


Ingilby, sir W. A. 


The original question was then agreed 
to, and the House resolved itself into the 
committee. On the Resolution being 
read, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney observed, that, if 
government destroyed all. the country 
bankers’ notes, and, at the same time, 
stopped the issue of one-pound notes by 
the Bank of England, they would leave 
the country in a state of destitution, of 
which they could not have any adequate 
conception. That establishment was not 
liable to the imputations thrown out against 
the country banks, of being desirous to put 
out their small paper without rule or guide. 
He should therefore move, as an amend- 
ment, that the words ‘or by the Bank of 
England” be left out of the resolution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that although much of the inconvenience 
that would result from permitting country 
bank notes still to circulate, would not 
attend the continued circulation of the 

2A 
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small notes of the Bank of England, 
because they were more immediately 
under the eyes and control of govern- 
ment, and of course their issues could be 
more easily restrained and regulated, still 
he could not agree to the amendment of 
the hon. member. He conceived that 
such an exception would be extremely 
unjust to the country bankers in general. 
Although the hon. gentleman might not 
entertain that opinion, yet he felt that it 
would be invidious and unjust to make 
the distinction. It would be a very fair 
distinction, without producing any ade- 
quate benefit [hear]. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he could not 
discover the expediency or consistency of 
suppressing the small notes in England, 
and allowing them to circulate in Scotland 
and Ireland. If the principle were good 
for one kingdom, it would be equally 
beneficial for the others. He had received 
letters from Scotland which represented 
that country as being placed in the ut- 
most state of alarm and apprehension as 
to the course which government proposed 
to pursue. It was not so much that the 
people there were anxious for the carrying 
of any particular measure, as that they 
were solicitous to know what was to 
happen. ‘Let us,” they cried, ‘ only 
know what you intend to do, and we shall 
be satisfied.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. member for Abingdon, as 
to the extent to which the principle should 
be carried ; and as he perceived that the 
hon. gentleman had not been in the House 
on a former evening, when a noble lord 
had asked the same question, he would 
repeat, that it was his intention to carry 
the principle into full effect, both in 
Scotland and in Ireland, and that the only 
grounds for making any variation depend- 
ed upon the question of time. It was his 
intention, however, in a very few days, to 
lay before the House his plan for the sup- 
pression of small notes, both in Scotland 
and other parts of the country. 

Mr. Baring said, he considered that the 
object of the amendment, namely, to 
allow the small notes of the Bank of 
England te circulate, whilst those of the 
country banks were suppressed, would 
be utterly intolerable, on any sound prin- 
ciple. . 

Mr. Hume said, he did not rise to 
continue the discussion of the night, but 
merely to protest against the measure 
which had been just adopted. He thought 
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that the House had acted prematurely, 
and had proceeded upon an error; and he 
hoped soon to have the opportunity of 
stating at more length, the grounds on 
which he entertained the conviction, that 
the causes of the present distress were 
unconnected with the small-note circu. | 
lation. He hoped to be able to show, 
that they were, as fast as possible, re. 
tracing their steps, and giving up the 
principal point suggested by Mr. Ricardo, 
and acted upon in Mr. Peel’s bill. He 
thought that they were doing wrong—he 
was sorry for it ; but all he could he would 
do, to disabuse the House and the coun- 
try. 

Mtr. Peel said, that the hon. gentleman 
had rather mis-stated the tendency of his 
bill, when he said it was founded on Mr, 
Ricardo’s principle; whereas it was well 
known, that Mr. Ricardo’s proposition 
was to pay Bank notes in ingots of gold. 
But, the principle of his bill was, to render 
notes of the smallest amount convertible 
into gold; and there was, in addition, a 
positive prohibition against the circula- 
tion of country bank notes after the lapse 
of two years from the passing of the bill; 
and if that bill had been carried into 
complete effect there would not now have 
been a country one-pound note in circula- 
tion. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he felt the 
amendment which he had offered to be 
of so much importance, that he should 
persist in pressing it. He was firmly of 
opinion, that had it not been for the 
issues of the one-pound notes by the Bank 
of England at the time that they took 
place, the recent calamity would have 
been greatly aggravated. These issues 
had done the greatest good; and in the 
event of a similar emergency, he thought 
that means of similar assistance should be 
available to the exigencies of the country. 

The House then divided—for the 
amendment 7; against it 66; majority, 
59. 

List of the Minority. 


Attwood, Matthias Thomson, Alderman. 
Buxton, T. F. Wodehouse, Edmond. 
Gordon, hon. W. TELLER. 
Martin, John Gurney, Hudson 
Palmer, Fysche 


The original resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 14. 
Trape.] Mr. Ellice, seeing the 
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President of the Board of Trade in his 
place, wished to take the opportunity of 
presenting a petition from the manufac- 
turers engaged in the ribbon trade in 
Coventry, who employed upwards of 
24,000 workmen ; setting forth the appre- 
hensions they entertained from the 
competition into which they would be 
forced with the French and Swiss trade 
in July next, on the admission of the 
foreign article. Whether the apprehen- 
sions of the manufacturers were well or 
ill founded, he would not now stop to 
inquire, although his belief was, that they 
were founded upon incontrovertible truths. 
In answer to the communications which 
had passed between this trade and the 


lords of the Treasury, the latter declared 


their dissent from the alarms of the form- 
er, and expressed their conviction, that 
no greater importation of foreign goods 
would legally take place from the opera- 
tion of the new measure, than at present 
took place through the traffic of smugglers. 
The manufacturers, however, entertained 
very different feelings on the subject, and 
were fully impressed with the belief, that 
if the government persevered in their 
intentions, the trade must necessarily 
decay, and they would be under the 
necessity of discharging all their work- 
men. Now, the issue upon which he was 
prepared to put this question was simply 
this: either the petitioners were correct 
in their view, or they were not; and for 
the purpose of ascertaining that point, he 
intended to move for the appointment of 
@ committee, where alone the proper 
light could be thrown upon the subject. 
He therefore gave this notice, that on the 
22nd inst. he meant to move, that all the 
petitions which had been presented upon 
this subject, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, to examine and report thereon. 
The impression out of doors was, that it 
would be madness to open this trade to 
foreign competition ; and, notwithstanding 
the determination expressed by ministers 
to persevere, a strong hope was enter- 
tained, that they would depart from that 
intention, on seeing the distress which their 
new course of proceeding would calculate 
to bring upon the country, 

Mr. Huskisson was desirous of merely 
stating now, that the opinion noticed by 
the hon. gentleman, that the quantity of 
silk goods to be introduced from France 
by the proposed alterations of the law, 
would be precisely the quantity at present 
brought in by smuggling was no opinion 
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of his. Whoever might have advanced it, 
he was no party to it. He should not at 
present enter into the discussion of the 
great question ; but on thie 22nd, he should 
be ready to debate the merits of the bill, 
and to meet the question upon principle. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge was glad that the 
discussion would so speedily take place, 
but he would have been more satisfied, if 
the right hon. gentleman had given them 
hopes that he would assent to the appoint- 
ment of the committee. If the manufac- 
turers complained of one thing more than 
another, it was that no satisfactory rea- 
sons had been assigned for the intended 
alteration of the law. 

Mr. Davenport expressed his regret 
that ministers were not more explicit on 
the subject. 


Tue CurrENcy—Country BANKERS’ 
Nortes.] Mr. &. Gordon rose to present 
a petition, to which he called the serious 
attention of the House. This petition, 
though not numerously was as respectably 
signed as any ever laid upon the table of 
that House. The subscribers were pro- 
prietors, farmers, and others, resident in 
and near Cirencester. All agreed in 
opinion, that the ministers were wrong in 
the course which they were about to take 
respecting the currency, and prayed, that 
the government would be just pleased to 
do nothing at all. It was, he thought, 
inexpedient to touch so delicate a matter 
as the currency, until the effect of the 
panic had subsided, and things had work- 
ed round their own remedy. : 

Mr. Benett bore testimony to the great 
respectability of the petitioners, and con- 
curred in their opinion, that a more 
unfortunate time than the present could 
not have been taken for agitating this 
important question. 

Sie T. Lethbridge thought the time had 
arrived, when it was imperative on go- 
vernment to do all in their power to place 
the currency upon a solid basis. The 
panic was passing away, and what was 
now doing would tend greatly to remove 
the want of confidence which prevailed in 
money matters. The plan now in pro-~ 
gress would tend to secure to the poor 
man the full produce of his industry in a 
coin which could not be depreciated. He” 
had no doubt that the return to a metal- 
lic circulation could be carried into effect 
with very little difficulty , for there was 
gold enough in the country to fill up the 
vacuum formed by the disappearance of 
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the small paper currency. There was, 
however, one part of the consideration 
which had been entirely overlooked by 
the distinguished speakers who had dis- 
cussed the question last night. He 
alluded to the remote contingency of the 
restriction of Bank cash-payments, should 
a time of war arise, and the government 
find themselves unable to uphold a cir- 
culation in specie. That was a material 
part of the subject which had not been 
discussed. 

Sir John Brydges thanked ministers for 
the course they had taken respecting the 
currency. The most fallacious system 
which this country had ever acted upon 
was that of the small-note circulation. 
He descanted upon the evils which had 
arisen from it, in districts where bank- 
failures had taken place. It was shocking 
to witness, as he had done, such scenes of 
heart-rending distress. 


NAVIGATION AcT—TREATIES WITH 
Soutu America.] Mr. Huskisson moved 


the order of the day, for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the Navi- 
gation-act, with a view of enabling go- 
vernment to carry into effect the stipula- 
tions of the treaties lately entered into be- 


tween Great Britain and the republics of 
La Piata and Colombia. In each of these 
treaties, stipulations had been introduced, 
that, for a certain term of years, ships not 
built within these two new states should, 
nevertheless, be recognized by Great 
Britain as their national ships. It was 
gencrally known, that by the navigation 
Jaws, foreign ships were only allowed to 
bring their own national produce to this 
country, without incurring additional 
duties : that is, they were not allowed to 
be the carriers of the produce of countries, 
other than their own, except on payment 
of an extra impost. But when these new 
republics had passed into a state of inde- 
pendent existence, in opening a commer- 
cial intercourse with them, it was obvi- 
ously impossible to apply to them this 
part of the provision of the navigation 
Jaws; for the parent states had so entirely 
prevented their being in any condition to 
form a commercial marine, that when 
they had eventually succeeded in becom- 
ing independent states they had no trade, 
and, consequently, no ships. If in this 
state the navigation laws were to be en- 
forced against them, their produce must 
be exposed to the extra duties, from the 
circumstance of their necessities compel- 
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ling them to have it exported in ships not , 
of their own building. It was, therefore, 
to relieve them from this harsh provision, 
in the opening of their commerce with 
Great Britain, that stipulations were made 
in these treaties, which, for a limited 
number of years, until they could build - 
shipping, allowed them to trade to Eng. 
land in foreign vessels, upon the terms of 
a national marine. The only alteration 
now proposed in the navigation laws, was 
to legalize this provision, in favour of the 
states of La Plata and Colombia, making 
at the same time such arrangements ag 
would require the due proportion of bona 
fide native crews. His proposed measure, 
besides these alterations, was also meant 
to give the Crown a prospective power of 
making similar arrangements with other 
states that might establish independent 
governments under the same circum- 
stances. His intention was, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill. 

Mr. Robertson strongly condemned this 
miscalled and delusive system of recipro- 
city, but which was, in point of fact, no 
reciprocity whatever. They were now 
called upon to admit Trench ships into 
their own trade. 

Mr. Huskisson —I did not say a word 
about French ships, which have nothing 
to do with the present question. 

Mr. Robertson contended, that mea- 
sures of this kind, which were every day 
pressed forward by government, shewed 
a total absence of that high national feel- 
ing which had influenced the councils of 
Great Britain, until these late times in 
which they lived had cast a new light 
upon the whole range of their commercial 
policy. It was a delusion to call the pre- 
sent project one of reciprocity ; for Eng- 
land, overloaded with taxes as she was, was 
giving away a decided national advantage, 
without receiving the slightest equivalent. 
The repeal of so essential a part of the navi- 
gation laws must have the speedy effect of 
throwing the trade of these new states into 
the hands of foreigners of all nations, who 
would flock to these republican govern- 
ments, where they could soon acquire the | 
rights of citizenship, and establish them 
selves with sufficient shipping; which could 
be obtained, from their greater exemption 
from municipal burthens, at one half the 
expense at which the British could pro- 
vide the same marine. Thus the carry- 
ing trade of Colombia, instead of being 
kept by England, would be flung into the 
hands of foreigners, contrary to the na- 


Si) 
tional policy of former times. Thirty 
years ago, no British minister would have 
dared to have made such a proposition to 
parliament ; and, so opposed was it to the 
wish of the people, from one end of the 
country to the other, that he hoped the 
time was not far distant when no minis- 
ter would presume to repeat such an ap- 
plication, in defiance of the direct interest 
and policy that had raised this country to 
a pitch of greatness, from which ministers 
were daily doing all in their power to pull 
it down. Impressed with this conviction, 
he would give hisstrongest opposition tothe 
present bill. But, from the union between 
the government and the gentlemen oppo- 
site, opposition would be vain, and all he 
could do would be to raise his voice against 
so mischievous a career, and to deplore 
the infatuation which had led to it. 

Mr. Heathcote wished to ask the right 
hon, gentleman opposite, whether the 
effect of these new measures had not been 
to diminish the number of British seamen, 
in the general British trade? From returns 
which he held in his hand, he saw that 
though the shipping had increased, the 
number of British seamen had diminished. 

Mr. Huskisson was unable to compre- 
hend to what relaxation of the navigation 
laws the hon. gentleman alluded. The 
great principle of the navigation laws ; 
namely, that the shipping of other coun- 
tries trading to England, should be con- 
fined to the conveyance of their respective 
commodities, unless on the payment of 
additional duties, remained the same. 
With respect to the decrease of the sea- 
men, he was not prepared, off hand, to 
explain it, if it were a fact. In time of 
peace it was probable that the commer- 
cial interests, though they had increased 
their shipping, had not, in the same de- 
gree, augmented their number of seamen. 
They might have economized in the latter, 
and perhaps had doneso, There was, how- 
ever, no alteration in that provision of the 
navigation laws which required the master 
and two thirds of the crew to be British 
subjects. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the right hon. 
gentleman whether he meant to redeem 
the pledge given last session, relative to a 
reduction in the duty on timber, and other 
articles imported for the purpose of ship- 
building. When he and others, last ses- 
sion, agreed to the reciprocity duties bill, 
they were assured that such a reduction 
would be effected, and it was on that 
ground that he supported the measure. 
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It was then clearly understood that all 
materials used in building and navigating 
our ships, which were transported from 
foreign countries, should have a reduced 
rate of duty affixed to them. The im- 
pression on his mind was, that if ministers 
did not remove the heavy duties on timber 
used in ship-building, as well as on can- 
vass, cordage, and various other articles 
of a similar description, this country would 
lose her mercantile navy ; and on the ex- 
istence of that mercantile navy depended 
the equipment of our ships of war. We 
had now 500 vessels of war; a greater 
number than was possessed by all the 
maritime states of Europe beside, and 
infinitely more than the exigencies of the 
country could require. If ministers were 
correct in keeping up shipping to this ex- 
tent, it was right that the House should 
inquire whether they were taking proper 
measures to secure an ample supply of 
seamen. For his own part he thought 
that the mercantile navy was sinking. 
With this impression, he wished to know, 
whether it was the intention of ministers 
to take off the duty on timber used in 
ship-building, on hemp, and on other 
articles required in the mercantile navy ? 
The pledge given last year had not been 
redeemed, and the interest of the country 
was likely to suffer in consequence. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, that the effect of 
the present system would be, that the 
whole of the ship-building would be car 
ried to other places. Merchants would 
send to Canada or New Brunswick for 
the tonnage they required. The number 
of ships constructed in those ports every 
year, was so great, that it was difficult to 
procure sailors to man them. When, 
therefore, the merchants of this countr 
sent a vessel out to any of those ports, it 
was customary for the men to leave her, 
and to go on board some of the newly- 
built vessels, which they navigated to 
England at a great advance of wages. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a committee, 

Mr, Huskisson observed, that the po- 
sition relative to the connexion of this 
country with certain of the South Ameri- 
can states, which had recently been laid 
down by the hon. member for Grampound, 
was manifestly erroneous. Treaties had 
been entered into with Colombia and 
Buenos Ayres, states which could not, b 
possibility, have any shipping of their 
own at present; and his object was to re- 
lieve them, under these peculiar circum< 
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stances, from the injurious operation of 
the navigation laws, ifthey sent their pro- 
duce to this country in ships not belong- 
ing to them. Would it not be a most 
strange thing, when this country had ne- 
gociated a fair and equitable treaty of 
commerce with those powers, if ministers 
were to turn round and say, ‘ We will 
still adhere to our old code of laws, and, 
as you have no shipping of your own, you 
will be precluded from having any com- 
merce whatever?” The hon. member 
was bound to show how this could be 
done with justice. How could we adhere, 
under these circumstances, to the strict 
letter of the navigation laws. How could 
we enforce this provision of the naviga- 
tion laws against states which had no 
shipping of their own, and at present no 
possible means of building any? 

Mr. Hume repeated, that the mercan- 
tile navy of England was rapidly declin- 
ing. In 1822, the amount of foreign ship- 
ping brought into this country was 469,000 
tons; in 1823, 582,000 tons; in 1824, 
759,000 tons; and last year it was up- 
wards of 1,000,000 tons ; while the ship- 
ping of the country remained stationary. 

n his view of the case, this was owing to 
the impediments thrown in the way of 
the ship-builders, by the heavy duties laid 
on all the articles used in building vessels, 
He therefore wished to know whether it 
was or was not intended to grant a re- 
duction of duties on those materials? 

Mr. Robertson said, that this was ano- 
ther proof of the mischievous conse- 
quences of the theoretic system on which 
the legislature was proceeding. Let the 
government take off all the taxes, and 
then there would be something like reci- 
procity between this and other countries. 

this were done, we could compete with 
—ay, and beat—the French, the Prussians, 
the Russians, or any other maritime 
power. But, while this immense load of 
taxes was continued, it was impossible 
that what was denominated reciprocity 
could prevail. Providence seemed, in an 
especial degree, to come to the assistance 
of this nation, when ill-judged measures 
threatened to injure it most severely. In 
the present instance, the internal com- 
merce of England had increased amaz- 
ingly. The trade with Ireland, in par- 
ticular, was greatly extended; and the 
consequence was, that the decay of our 
foreign commerce was not attended with 
such ill effects as must otherwise proceed 
frons its diminution. He strenuously ad- 
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vised the legislature to cultivate the com. 
merce of Ireland. Many of the measures 
which had recently been adopted by the 
legislature, were, he thought, exceedingly 
objectionable. They had gone too far in 
removing the sinking fund, to the mani. 
fest detriment of the public creditor. Per. 
haps, at the end of the year, notwith. 
standing all their fine theories, they would 
not have means sufficient to pay the divi. 
dends. 

The resolution was agreed to, and leave 
was given to bring in a bill, “to give 
effect to Treaties of Commerce with 
countries in America, not at present pro- 
vided with National Shipping.” 


Conpuct or Mr. Kenricx.] Mr, 
Denman wished that the entry on the 
Journals of last session, relative to this 
case, should be read. It was his intention 
to have moved, that on this day the House 
should resolve itself into a committee to 
investigate this subject further ; and then, 
in that committee, he would proceed to 
examine witnesses. Since he had come 
down to the House, he had heard that the 
gentleman who was the object of this 
charge was not perfectly prepared to meet 
it, as he was not provided with counsel, 
Now, although he did not wish to take 
any undue advantage of that gentleman, 
he would persevere from day to day, as 
far as the business of the House would 
permit him, until he had brought this 
matter to a termination. He meant to 
move that the House should resolve itself 
into a committee ; but, whether that com- 
mittee should take place this day or on 
any other, he would leave to the decision 
of the House. If the gentleman who was 
the object of this charge thought that the 
direct examination of witnesses this day, 
leaving to him the privilege of cross-exa- 
mining them on a future occasion, would 
answer his convenience, and be sufficient 
for the attainment of impartial justice, he 
was ready to adopt that course. 

Mr. Denison said, he had just seen Mr. 
Kenrick, who, as he did not know whether 
the charge would or would not be enter- 
tained this day, was not prepared with 
counsel to meet it. He was, however, 
most anxious that the charge should be 
gone into as soon as possible. He begged 
leave, under these circumstances, to sug- 
gest, that the discussion should be adjourn- 
ed until Thursday next. 

Mr. Peel said, he had no objection to 
that course, but as thg matter was before 
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them, he wished it to be decided as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, it did appear 
to him that the House of Commons, which 
at that moment was engaged in the con- 
sideration of matters of the most porten- 
tous nature, ought not to have its attention 
divided by the introduction of this inquiry. 
Was it proper, at such a time, that, night 
after night, the Commons of Great Britain 
should waste their time in discussing the 
merits of this story of a Surrey justice and 
the fleece of a ram ? 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the way to ad- 
minister substantial justice was, not to pro- 
ceed until the person accused was prepared 
to make his defence. They might then 
proceed with the accusations. With this 
object in view, the inquiry ought to be 
postponed until Thursday. 

Mr. S. Bourne knew of no means by 
which this inquiry could be prosecuted, 
except that of examining and cross-exa- 
mining witnesses on the same day. It was 
evident, that a very different aspect might 
be given to the case, if witnesses were 
exatnined directly on one day, and were 
subjected to cross-examination on ano- 
ther. Such a proceeding would form a 
most mischievous precedent. 

Mr. W. Lamb could not help expressing 
the strong objection which he entertained 
against going into this inquiry at all. The 
case, so far as he could comprehend it, 
was, that the accused party had, without 
sufficient grounds, committed an individual 
for felony. Admitting that to be the fact 
—supposing, for argument’s sake, the in- 
dividual to have been actuated by vindic- 
tive motives—still, he contended, that this 
was not the place to institute a prosecu- 
tion, or to seek for redress. If such a 
og were allowed, parliament would 

e constantly applied to, instead of the 
courts of law. 


Dur Every trespass, every 
trifling error, committed by a magistrate, 
however innocently, would be brought 


before parliament. He would ask, were 
they fit to exercise judicial functions in a 
case like this? Did it make any difference 
whether the accused party was a magistrate 
for Surrey, or one of the justices of the 
great session of Wales? Some of the acts 
alleged against him were neither perpe- 
trated’ in his magisterial nor judicial ca- 
pacity. The House, it seemed, was called 
on to exercise its judgment, not merely 
on any thing improper that might appear 
after judicial inquiry, but they were asked 
to go further, and to look into any act of 
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his life which might be pointed out, no 
matter by whom, as oppressive or fraudu- 
lent. Was the House ready to assume a 
power to that extent? Was there no re- 
medy, if a magistrate misbehaved himself, 
but an appeal to parliament? Every case 
of injury, which the complaining party had 
the power of prosecuting in a court of law, 
might be brought before parliament, if the 
system was once tolerated. He did not 
think that this was the constitutional 
course; and he must say, that of all things, 
he viewed with the greatest sorrow and 
alarm, a judicial sentence passed by a 
popular assembly. If that House pro- 
ceeded to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on individuals, they would, in 
the end, shake the whole system of con- 
stitutional Jaw, and lay the foundation for 
violence and injustice. Of late years mo- 
tions of this kind had been made, which, 
as they enlisted the feelings of men, were 
exceedingly dangerous. Last session, a 
motion was submitted tothe House relative 
to the case of Mr. Smith, of Demerara. 
The House was called on to vote a con- 
demnatory address ; and, in support of the 
case, documents were adduced, not one 
of which would have been received as 
evidence in a court below. Any prece-~ 
dent of this kind he considered most dan- 
gerous; and therefore he intreated the 
House to proceed no further in this busi- 
ness. There might be some inconvenience 
in this course; but it would be better to 
put up with it, than to encounter the peril 
which an opposite line of conduct would 
certainly create. 

Mr. Brougham wished to say one word 
with respect to the evidence adduced in 
the case of Mr. Smith. He admitted, 
that there was not one document which 
would have been received in a court below 
in this country. But, it unfortunatel 
happened, that the evidence on whic 
that case was founded, though it would 
not be received here, was received in 
Demerara. 

Mr. Peel felt very strongly the obser- 
vations of his hon. friend; and, if this 
had been an original motion, perhaps he 
would have acceded to his view of the 
case. But, as the inquiry had been al- 
ready entertained, he thought there would 
be considerable difficulty in stopping 
where they were. 

Lord John Russell said, it was a prin- 
ciple of the constitution, that judges 
should only be removable for partial or 
improper conduct ; and it seemed to him 
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quite clear, that when a serious stain was 
thrown on the character of a person in a 
judicial situation, it was the duty of that 
House to inquire whether the individual 
was fit to exercise the important functions 
attached to his situation. This was due 
to the constitution of the country and to 
the judges themselves, whose respecta- 
bility alone could be supported by the 
general opinion which the country enter- 
tained of their uprightness and integrity. 
Whether a court of law was or was not 
open to the complainant, was a matter of 
little importance in this case. The re- 
dress granted in a court of law was redress 
to the individual for the injury he had 
suffered. But when the subject came be- 
fore that House, it was not for compen- 
sation to the individual. The question 
then was, what step should be taken for 
the sake of the public, with respect to a 
judge who was charged with. having vio- 
lated the principles of justice in a trans- 
action between man and man? The best 
way, he thought, would be to proceed 
with the case on Thursday. The entry 
in the Journal, of the 27th June, 1825, 
was then read, as follows: 

«Mr. Denman, in his place, charged 
Mr. Kenrick, one of his majesty’s justices 
of great session in Wales, a justice of the 
peace for Surrey, and recorder of Dover, 
‘that he preferred before a neighbouring 
magistrate a charge of felony against a 
poor man named John Franks, without 
any sufficient proof of the same; on which 
charge the said John Franks was com- 
mitted to prison, where he remained till 
he was discharged at the sessions by the 
verdict of a jury, acquitting him instantly 
on the same evidence which had been 
adduced by Mr. Kenrick as the ground 
of his commitment :—That, during the 
imprisonment of the said John Franks, 
Mr. Kenrick made repeated offers to pro- 
cure a lenient sentence to be passed upon 
him, — he would plead guilty to 
the charge; and applied to the clerk of 
the peace, and the chairman of sessions, 
to permit him to withdraw the prosecu- 
tion, alleging Franks’s good character as 
a reason for wishing to do so:—That, 
shortly afterwards, in answer to some 
“sto animadversion on his own conduct, 

e wrote and published a ibellous letter 
against the said Jolin Franks, calum- 
niating his character, and imputing to 
him crimes of which he was not guilty.” 

Mr. Denman said, that as he had re- 
“ceived no notice of the opposition which 


‘had broken out upon this occasion, he 
wished, before he made his motion, to 
know whether it was intended formally to 
oppose it; because, if such an intention 
existed, he should be sorry to have his 
lips sealed, by simply making that motion 
in the beginning, instead of reserving it 
for the end of such observations as he 
might deem it proper to address to the 
House. He thought it was impossible 
for any man who had read the first page 
of the history of England, to doubt that 
it was the duty of parliament to inquire 
into the conduct of judges. Were they 
to pause in exercising that power, be- 
cause his acts were amenable to the law 
of the land? The very fact that they 
were contrary to the law, was an aggra- 
vation of the offence. If any man really 
entertained doubts on this subject, he 
should like them to be expressed. He 
thought the House had acted most pro- 
perly in entertaining this inquiry last 
session; and he was sure that they would 
be guilty of an abandonment of a most 
sacred duty, if they did not proceed with 
it now. He should move “ That the said 
Charge be considered in a committee of 
the whole House on Friday ; that a copy 
j of the Charge be communicated to Mr. 
Kenrick ; and that Mr. Kenrick have leave 
| to attend the House, on Friday, by hime 
_ self, his counsel or agents.”—Agreed to, 


| 

Bank CHARTER AND Promissory 
Notes Acrs.] Mr. Brogden appearing 
| at the bar with the report of the Resolu- 
, tions of the committee on the above acts, 
| Mr. Calcrafi said, that as he had not 
had an opportunity last night of deliver- 
_ing his opinion on the nature of the plan 
proposed by ministers, he would, in as 
few words as possible, state explicitly 
what his view of the subject was. He 
could assure the House that his opinions 
were not at all altered after hearing most 
attentively the whole of this protracted 
discussion. With the greatest wish to 
concur in the sentiments of the majority 
on this occasion, he felt, after giving the 
question the best consideration in his 
power, that they were going to legislate 
in a most improvident and imprudent 
manner. He was not a favourer of that 
sort of currency which it was the object 
of the chancellor of the Exchequer to re 
move. He wished as much as any man 
for a sound metallic currency; and when 
misfortunes, such as those which had 
lately occurred, pressed heavily on the 
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poor, he should exccedingly rejoice if 
they could be obviated by the operation 
of a metallic currency. But he thought 
the House was proceeding to legislate 
without having made sufficient inquiry into 
the causes of the present disastrous situa- 
tion of the country; and he was sure 
there was no instance on record where 
the legislature, at an equally momen- 
tous crisis, had acted with equal pre- 
cipitation. Some hon. gentlemen had 
attributed our present calamities to one 
cause; others had ascribed them to 
another. Surely, then, as we were not 
agresd upon this most important point, 
it became us to examine into and clearly 


_ ascertain it, before we could hope to re- 


move the effects that had been caused by 
it. He could scarcely convince himself 
that he was addressing the same body of 
gentlemen who constituted this House in 
1822, and who almost unanimously con- 
curred in passing the act for continuing 
the issuing of one and two pound netes 
for ten years from that period. This 
measure was brought forward immediately 
after the repeal of the Bank Restriction 
act, and the minority against it was only 
six. No one had insisted, that the issue 
of those small notes was the primary cause 
of our present distress ; and yet the issuers 
of them were to be dealt with as if this 
was the case. From the best information 
from different parts of the country, it ap- 
peared that manufacturers were every- 
where obliged to discharge their workmen, 
because they had no currency wherewith 
to pay them their wages. Yet, in the face 
of this state of things, we were called 
upon still further to contract, or, more 
properly speaking, to cause the entire 
withdrawal of the small issues of the coun- 
try bankers ; for such must be the imme- 
diate effect of this resolution, although by 
the letter of it, the continuance of the 
circulation ofthese small notes was permit- 
ted for three years. And how was the 
deficiency in the currency which would 
be caused by such withdrawal to be sup- 
plied? He was extremely happy that, in 
the course of this discussion, nothing had 
been said that could in any way affect the 
character of the country bankers as a 
body, although the banking system itself 
had met with most liberal abuse ; and yet 
it was somewhat remarkable, that hon. 
gentlemen, who had for years fostered 
and encouraged this system, should now 
all at once have discovered its pernicious 


tendency. The whole system of trade 
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might just as well be found fault with as 
the banking system; for a nefarious sys- 
tem of gambling had of late prevailed to 
& most alurming extent in most of our 
commercial transactions; and some of 
these wild speculations, he was sorry to 
say, had been countenanced by members 
of that House; and, owing to their having 
been so countenanced, had caused more 
disastrous consequences than the breaking 
of twenty or thirty country bankers. He 
must confess that the division last night 
had surprised him in the extreme ; but he 
would make bold to say that, notwith- 
standing the majority, as to the number 
of votes, was so great in favour of the re- 
solution, the general sense of the House 
was againstit. The course, in his opinion, 
most proper for the House to have adopt- 
ed would have been, in the first place to 
have instituted a most careful inquiry as 
to the cause of the distress. He himself 
attributed it principally to the Bank, the 
bubbles, and the over-trading. A pause 
in legislation ought, at any rate, to be 
made, until the present ferment had sub- 
sided; for, proceeding to legislate on this 
point in the agitated state of the country, 
was like beginning to rebuild a house 
which had been burnt down before the 
rubbish had been removed. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had contended, that this measure must be 
carried ‘ now or never ;” but for his part, 
although he wished the country ultimately 
to return to a metallic currency, he did 
not conceive “ now” the proper time for 
doing so. As far as the country bankers 
were concerned, the issuing of these small 
notes was the most troublesome part of 
their business; and he was convinced, 
that if they were left to themselves, they 
would, by degrees, withdraw them from 
circulation ; but it was galling to them to 
have such a resolution as the present 
passed, which cast a stigma upon them, 
and obliquely insinuated, that the whole 
of our present distress was to be ascribed 
to these issues. He thought it might be 
as well, however, to let the present meas 
sure pass in silence ; as he could not hope 
to defeat it, when he saw so many hon. gen- 
tlemen whose opinions were against it, 
prepared to give their votes for it. With 

regard to the proposed plan of joint-stock 

banks, he was convinced that country 

bankers of good credit had nothing to 

apprehend from it; for, after having passed 

safely through the late severe ordeal, con- 

fidence in them would be so strong as to 
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enable them successfully to compete with 
any joint-stock banks ; and, if there could 
be found gentlemen willing to enter into 
these last-mentioned establishments, he 
saw no objection to their formation. He 
hoped, however, that government, before 
they passed the present measure, would 
relieve the Bank from the weight with 
which it was at presentincumbered. The 
Bank had a duty to perform to the pub- 
lic, and it ought to have its hands untied, 
so that it might be able to perform it. 
He did not despair, that, in a mighty 
country like this, things would settle down 
to their proper course; that in time the 
paper circulation would be got rid of; 
and that, if there was a demand for gold, 
there would be a corresponding supply— 
on the old mercantile principle, that when 
a legitimate demand existed, an adequate 
supply would come. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, in the ob- 
servations he had to make, he should con- 
fine himself to that which was purely prac- 
tical. 
gold coin likely to be wanted, in order to 
replace the one-pound notes withdrawn, 
had been very greatly under-estimated ; 
as he had no doubt that four-fifths of that 
which was issued would, in the first in- 


stance, be hoarded; and until those per- | 


sons were supplied who, under the influ- 
ence of distrust, were thus endeavouring 
to secure themselves, there could be no 
free circulation of sovereigns. As he had 
said before, he was still of opinion, that 
it was impossible to return to a circulation 
entirely metallic, unless some alteration 
took place in the Mint regulations. In 
that opinion he continued firm; and was 
decided in his conviction, that if govern- 
ment were to pursue, in their strictness, 
the measures they were driving forward, 
they would bring the country to a stand- 
still; but in this, whether he were right, 
or whether wrong, it had nothing to do 
with that which he wished more imme- 
diately to urge.—The immediate object 
was, to supply some medium of sufficient 
security, that could not be run in more 
rapidly than it was physically possible to 
meet, and which would not be hoarded. 
The resolution which went to allow the 
bankers’ notes to pass for three years 
longer, was, in its nature, nugatory. That 
species of circulation was discredited in 
public opinion ; and the being thus cried 
down was nearly tantamount to its imme- 
diate suppression. He should, therefore, 
on the bringing up the report, again move 


He believed, that the amount of | 


as an amendment, that the words “ Bank 
of England” be omitted ; convinced that 
the only possible way in which the go. 
vernment could carry into effect their own 
views, would be, in the first instance, to 
allow the notes of the Bank of England 
to take the place of the private paper; ag 
then, unshackled by the opposition of an 
private interests, they might afterwenis 
deal with the matter as circumstances 
might enable them to do; and, instead of 
the bankers having an interest ia filling the 
country with their own notes, to the ex. 
clusion of gold, they would find them 
anxious to get coin into their respective 
districts, and only using the Bank paper, 
when the other could not be obtained, 
either in sufficient amount, or with suff. 
cient rapidity. But, above all things, the 
government ought to make every effort to 
flood the country with silver. During the 
times of the Bank restriction, the only real 
embarrassment known was the occasional 
deficiency of silver coin to pay the labourer. 
By the substitution of Bank of England 
notes for the paper withdrawn, and by 
throwing into the circulation an ample 
supply of silver for all minor payments, it 
was possible that the measures proposed 
might be carried through; but it was 
evidently not possible that the operation 
could be performed in any other manner. 
Mr. Ellice said, that having voted in 
support of the proposition of the chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, in opposition to 
certain opinions which he had been in the 
habit of expressing, he was desirous of 
explaining to the House the grounds of 
his vote. He quite concurred with his 
hon. friend, the member for Callington, 
as to the distressing examples which the 
history of our currency afforded of the 
effects of that nefarious system which now, 
thank God! they were about to get rid of. 
When the bill of 1819 passed, he was in 
a small division; not that he objected to 
a metallic circulation, but because he 
wished to have a standard accommodated 
to the circumstances of the country, and 
which would keep pace with the contracts 
of individuals. However, the House pass 
ed that bill, determined, at all events, to 
make the experiment of compelling the 
country to meet all their engagements, 
and individuals to fulfil all their contracts, 
according to the ancient standard. Now, 
he would ask, what were the consequences 
of departing from that resolution? The 
result was, that every departure made it 
more difficult to approach that period 
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when its provisions could be carried into 
execution ; and, if the postponement which 
his hon. friend had recommended was 
adopted, that difficulty would be still more 
increased, and then, in fact, we might de- 
spair of ever arriving at the great object 
so much desired. ‘There were three pe- 
riods in which immense quantities of paper 
had been circulated in the country. The 
first was in 1813-14; the second in 1817 
and 1818; and lastly, in 1824 and 1825. 
He could not but think there was a great 
deal in the argument of the hon. member 
for Taunton, that at the termination of the 
war there was a great facility of obtaining 
gold from the continent, as we had means 
of export then which did not at present 
exist. In his opinion, therefore, it was 
more in the power of the country, in 18]5 
and 1816, to return to a metallic currency, 
than it ever had been since. The right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
would refer them to the amount of our 
exports of last year; but, he would ask, 
how much of them had been paid for ? 
One half of them had gone in foreign loans, 
which might never be repaid; and there- 
fore no argument could be founded on 
the amount of our last year’s exports, to 
shew the capability of the country to re- 
turn to a metallic currency. Much had 
been said about theory, and the opinion 
of practical men of business ; for his own 
part, he had listened attentively to what 
had been advanced, and he believed the 
House was legislating at present in utter 
ignorance of consequences. But, was 
that any reason why we should go on with 
these pitiful one and two pound notes? 
Far better, as his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Winchelsea observed, to 
return to a currency which we understood; 
and if the time shouid arrive when it should 
be a question whether the country was able 
to fulfil its engagements, then let us man- 
fully look at the difficulties, and take mea- 
sures to provide for them. It was not a 
little strange, that every time that an ap- 
proach had been made to cash payments, 
the country had started back from the 
prospects which opened. In 1815 and 
1816, the pressure was on the agricultural 
interest. How that had been alleviated, 
he need not say ; but it appeared that, in 
1817 and 1818, an immense quantity of 
paper was issued, and that relieved the 
distress for the time, to fall again with 
greater force, at a subsequent period, on 
some other great interest of the country. 
The committee of the right hon. gentle- 
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man sat in 1819, the consequence of 
which was, that we were to return to cash 
payments. Every one remembered the 
distress which ensued, and then the coun- 
try bankers issued their notes. Then 
followed, in 1824 and 1825, what was 
called great prosperity. The momentary 
pressure was removed, but it removed us 
still further from the object we had in 
view. He thought the statement which 
had been made by the hon. member for 
Taunton, of the amount of the Bank of 
England’s engagements for the govern- 
ment, was entitled to great attention. In 
fact, by a paper which he held in his hand, 
it appeared that the Bank had 700,000/. 
locked up in Exchequer bills more than 
had been stated. The honourable Bank 
director, who favoured them with some 
explanations last night of the connexion 
between the Bank and the government, 
had said, that it had not been the wish of 
the Bank to advance money on mort- 
gages, or on the dead weight, as it was 
called ; but they had been induced to do 
so by the representations of the govern- 
ment, who stated it as being for the interest 
of the country. He wished to know where 
the blame was to rest. For his own part, 
he could not attach any blame to the 
Bank, placed as they were, in a situation 
of difficulty, with the merchants pressing 
them on one side, and government on the 
other. At the time when the resumption 
of cash payments was first agitated, the 
Bank declared they could not, with safety 
to themselves or the country, attempt to 
pay in gold, unless ten millions of the 
nineteen millions then owing them by the 
government, was repaid. Yet the Bank, 
in 1825, were placed in the same situation, 
with respect to their advances to govern- 
ment, that they were in when they declared 
they could not, with safety, attempt the 
resumption of cash payments. The state 
of our currency had led to that accumu- 
lation of money which finally exploded in 
all those loans which had exhausted the 
treasure of the country. When we came 
to look for all this money to replace our 
circulation, he agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that we should find the country in 
a very curious situation. Much of the 
present evils arose from over-speculation, 
and that was caused by the increase of the 
country circulation, and the reduction of 
the interest on the national debt. These 
were the two causes which drove the 
money out of this country. Russia, 
Austria, Spain, and the South American 
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states, Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, Co- 
lombia, and Mexico, got, in the way of 
Joans, that money which we ought to 
have at home, but which we could not 
now get back. These loans were what, 
in a great measure, produced a scarcity 
of money, because it was all exported by 
men who thought that they saw a chance 
of greater profit by advancing it in fo- 
reign loans, than by keeping it at home. 
His hon. friend, the member for North- 
ampton, had ailuded to the Jate bubbles 
as one of the sources of the distress, and 
as being a means of depriving the coun- 
try of large portions of solid capital. 
That, with ali deference to the enlightened 
views of that hon. member, he begged 
leave to deny. Very little money, if any, 
had been sent out of the kingdom in that 
way. The fact was, that although large 
sums were undoubtedly embarked in such 
speculations, the property only changed 
hands; the prices or premiums of the 
shares passed from the pocket of each man 
to his neighbour, and if many were totally 
ruined, and tens of thousands expended, 
the capital still remained in the kingdom. 
It was in the loans to all the nations of 
Europe, and all the republics of America, 
that the capital was really spent ; to them 
was the gold exported, which the over- 
issue of paper had driven out of the coun- 
try. And here he would take the liberty 
of stating his firm conviction, that, al- 
though those countries might go on pay- 
ing the interest of their loans for a while, 
not one penny of the original capital 
would ever be recovered. With their es- 
tablishments, whether of war or peace, 
they could not pay them; scarcely one 
of the whole list, could in any way raise 
the amount of their revenue so as to dis- 
charge an extraordinary demand..—He 
luoked upon the whole question then be- 
fore them asa struggle between paper, 
and a something better than paper, and 
although he did not consider it very safe 
to touch upon any part of a subject every 
way so full of difficulty, and in which 
opinions were so divided, and sentiments 
so liable to misrepresentation; yet he 
should not think himself doing his duty, 
if he permitted the ideas, lately expressed 
by more than one hon. member upon the 
subject of the financial state of the country, 
in case of war, to pass without an obser- 
vation. Honourable members had asked, 
what would be the state of the country, if 
they went to war? The hon. member 
for Aberdeen said, they could not go to 


war; that war was impossible. Now, what, 
he begged leave to ask, was to hinder them 
from going to war, if war unfortunate] 

should become necessary? The French, 
in the midst of a national bankruptcy, not 
only went to war, but carried it on for 
many years with no ordinary success. If 
they went to war on the strength of as. 
signats, what was to hinder this count 

from pursuing the same course? Did 
hon. gentlemen suppose, because there 
was a panic among commercial men, and 
a difficulty in raising money, that the 
capital and means of the country were 
wholly gone? Did they suppose a man 
ruined, because he could not immediately 
command the means of paying ail de. 
mands against him? He had frequently 
asked those who desired him to look at 
the financial state of the nation, and the 
overwhelming amount of the national 
debt, to whom that debt was owing? 
Why, to themselves—to the nation. They 
were debtor and creditor ; and if ever, un- 
happily, there should be a national failure, 
although there would, undoubtedly, be 
cases of great individual distress arising 
from such a calamity, yet the nation 
would still, for all the purposes of war, 
retain as much power, as ever.—But, al 
though there might not be any diminu 
tion of power from financial difficulty, as 
far as regarded their externa! relations, 
he saw many reasons against postponing 
any longer the return to a sound and 
wholesome state of the currency. If they 
were to lose the present moment, and 
pass it by without applying a remedy, 
they would, at any future period, find the 
question surrounded with still greater 
difficulties. This was the fittest of all 
times: a great portion of the Bank paper 
had been changed already into gold; they 
had gone a great way towards the very 
circulation they wanted ; and, he believed 
he could venture to say, that a very 
small portion of the country transactions 
at present were carried on in private bank 
paper. If, therefore, they did not pass 
the bill for a year, they would find, at the 
end of that year, the whole of the 
country bank paper in as vigorous circu- 
lation as ever, The over-issues would 
again take place; the gold would return 
to the metropolis, and they would see 
people once more on the look out for 
foreigners, to relieve them of their super- 
abundant capital, by way of loan—one 
very powerful reason, in his opinion, 
against any postponement of the present 
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yneasure. He would say a word or two 
in respect to joint-stock banks. If he 
were a country banker, he would never 
become a partner in a bank constituted on 
such a principle. Neither was it likely 
that any prudent man would embark in 
such a concern, where he would be en- 
titled only to a tenth or a hundredth part 
of the profits, and where the business 
would be conducted by another person, 
although the whole of his property would 
be liable in case of mismanagement or 
failure. He thought that no dormant 
partner would sleep very comfortably 
while engaged in such a concern. If the 
Bank of England had consented to charter 
banks some good might have resulted : 
but as the matter was, he thought we had 
gained nothing at all. He knew some- 
thing of Scotch banks, and he would say, 
that if the mode in which they were con- 
ducted was inquired into, their manage- 
ment would be found as bad as the worst 
of our country banks. The way in which 
these establishments were conducted, was 
this: they had from the nature of their 
composition, immense credit ; and, as they 
allowed interest for money placed in their 
hands, large sums were vested with them, 
under the confidence of good security. 
These sums, in time of war, they placed 
in the public funds, then very low—say, 
perhaps, 48—and when, at the return of 
peace, the same funds got up to 99, then 
the Scotch banks were in the gain of 
fifty per cent —and were pointed out as 
models of good management, although 
the whole might be the result of mere 
chance; but when, in time of peace, peo- 
ple sought to realise the profits derived 
from their funded property, and much 
larger sums were pressed upon the Scotch 
banks, then with the funds falling, and the 
rate of interest low, those banks became 
as hazardous, and as liable to loss, 
as even those of the sister kingdom. 
Large sums, for which they paid interest, 
were to be applied in some way which 
would make them advantageous, and as 
the funds, when falling, could not be 
thought of, the only way which presented 
itself for the return, was the discount of 
long bills—some, even running to two 
years; and thence arose a series of fail- 
ures, which had proved as injurious to 
the Scotch banks as to the English, and 
which, if rumour was to be trusted, had 
numbered many of them amongst those 
which had been applicants to the Bank of 
England for assistance, that they might 
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not be compelled to sell out their deposits 
in the funds at the present falling price. 
That was the history of the Scotch banks ; 
and, from the experience it taught them, 
the House might reasonably doubt the pro- 
priety of permitting large masses of indi- 
viduals to have the power of affecting the 
currency. If they did; however, give men a 
licence to deal in the currency, he con- 
tended that, with reference to the ground 
taken against the interference of patilia. 
ment, they had a right at any time, not 
only to stop the issue of the notés under 
that licence, but also to take into their 
consideration the whole system of policy 
pursued by those to whom they intrusted 
that power whenever the country was 
overpowered by the quantity of their pa- 
per. He could not agree with his hon. 
friend, the member for Newton (Mr. H. 
Gurney), that they should put an end to 
the issue of country small notes, and spare 
those of the Bank of England; for he 
could not avoid stating it broadly as his 
opinion, that the measure they were niw 
about to adopt, was neither more nor les; 
than the full execution of the bill passed 
by the unanimous consent of parliament, 
in 1819, and bearing the name of the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department. He 
had not hesitated to assert, that the bill 
then passed had added full 50 per cent to 
all the taxes and engagemients, whether 
agricultural or commercial, of the country; 
but he had, in common with many others, 
consented even to that sacrifice, in con- 
sideration of the vast advantages to be de- 
rived from a sound and stable currency. 
The question was then, as it was now, 
whether they should consent to part with 
a little to save all, and whether, as at that 
very moment, they should suffer them- 
selves to be brought to the verge of ruin, 
or grasp at any thing as a means of se- 
curity. He reaily could not, therefore, 
understand the principle of agreeing to 
the restriction of the issues of the countr 
banks, and continuing those of the Ba 
of England. There might be more se~ 
curity, perhaps, in the Bank; but tliere 
was, as they had seen, no more security 
of their paying in cash. Even the mea- 
sure brouglit into that House by a noble 
lord, Bexley, who had brought forward 
many other plans which he had never 
perfected, though it might have been a 
security for the government, toa certain 
extent of their issues, could not be any 
security for that greatest of all advan- 


tages—their paying the demands upon 
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them in cash. With respect to Ireland 
and Scotland, which he understood were 
to be included at some more remote pe- 
riod in the operation of the present mea- 
sure ; if it was, as he hoped, the intention 
of the government to establish one general 
and permanent currency, why should they 
be excepted even for a short period? 
What possible injury could be sustained 
by either by the withdrawal of their paper 
circulation, and the immediate substitu- 
tion of even a smaller quantity of specie? 
If they established a metallic currency in 
England, how could they reconcile the 
‘anomaly of a paper currency on the other 
side of the Tweed? Even at that mo- 
ment Scotch notes were in circulation 
over the greater part of the north of 
England. That circulation did not, per- 
haps, amount to more than a million, 
or amillion and a half; but, the smaller 
the quantity, the greater the easiness 
of its conversion into gold; whereas, if 
they did not take that step, the chance 
wss, that it would very much increase, 
gid that the paper currency in the one 
country would place very much in jeo- 
pardy the gold currency in the other. 
Scotland, he knew, had many powerful 
advocates in that House ; but he earnestly 
hoped, that if the people of England 
were to pay, as had been said, a great 
penalty;for the benefit of a metallic cur- 
rency, Scotland would not be allowed to 
enjoy any unfair advantage from their sa- 
crifices. If they were to have the free- 
trade principles carried into full operation, 
with what consistency could they leave 
that trade struggling against all the diffi- 
culties necessarily attendant upon a great 
change, to be yet further impeded by a 
circulation, which at one time may raise 
wages and all the necessaries of life to a 
price higher than those of any nation with 
which they had to compete, and at ano- 
ther reduce them so low as to produce 
misery and wretchedness amongst every 
class of society, and unsettle, in either 
case, all the contracts which may have 
been concluded before these revolutions 
took effect? Well had the right hon. the 
chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that such a state of things unsettled all 
the engagements between man and man, 
and led to those over-issues and re-actions 
which produced such evils as they at that 
moment experienced. In the case of the 
silk trade, he was one of those who had 
hoped that the resolutions of the President 
ef the Board of Trade would not have 


been rigidly adhered to, until they had 
seen the benefits which were expected to 
flow from the alterations of the currency 
then proposed, and that they would not 
have pressed the full completion of their 
principles, until they had bread at the 
price that was paid for it by those nations 
with whom they were in that trade to 
contend. Without that forbearance, :he 
feared that the principles of free trade 
of the right hon. gentleman could not be 
carried into execution, without first jin. 
volving many of the operative classes in 
misery, and even starvation. If they 
looked to the standard of prices for the 
three hundred years previous to 1797, 
they would find the price of corn as often 
cheaper, as it was dearer, than that which 
prevailed on the continent of Europe, and 
depending very much upon the nature of 
the seasons ; but, by some extraordinary, 
cause connected with the fluctuations of - 
the currency, since 1797, provisions of 
every kind, as well as corn, had been al- 
ways higher than they were abroad. 
When, however, they had removed the: 
occasion of these changes, by destroying 
that artificial state of the circulating me- 
dium which had existed, it would appear 
to him very strange if, with the same 
standard as other countries, and their 
skill in agriculture, prices did not right 
themselves. In that case, there would be 
no necessity for petitioning for a repeal 
of the Corn laws ; those laws would repeal 
themselves. It would not then be his: 
task to press upon the attention of the 
House, the deplorable condition of his 
constituents, the Silk weavers of Co- 
ventry, and humbly implore, io their name. 
the repeal of the Corn bill. No! The 
member for Suffolk (Mr. Gooch)—the 
most virulent of its advocates, and the 
head of the agriculturists—would be one 
of the most earnest in his supplications 
for relief from the consequences of that 
act. Seventy shillings would be a fright- 
ful price, with a gold circulation, at 
31. 17s. 104d. an ounce; and could only 
be supported by a scarcity, which would 
almost amount to starvation. The pre- 
sent measure therefore possessed, in his 
eyes, the double advantage, of not only 
being a remedy for distress, which existed 
now, but still more as guarding: against . 
the probability of evils to come—amount- 
ing, as it did, to.a yirtual,repeal, of the 
Corn bill. There was,another reason why 
he desired the immediate,execution of the 
measure, and. that..was,° the weakness 
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which it caused the an to exhibit in 
the eyes of all Europe. It would seem 
as if the fabric of their credit rested on a 
bed of sand. Who could have supposed 
that, after eleven years of peace, inter- 
rupted only by a few rumours at the time 
of the French invasion of Spain, the Eng- 
lish funds would have fallen from 97 to 
74, in the short space of eight months? 
Why, it displayed a feeling of security in 
their credit, less than was allotted to other 
nations. France had been said to pay a 
high interest, and people were advised to 
beware of the danger; yet the French 
funds had not varied more than two or 
three per cent. The Austrian, Prussian, 
Danish, and even the Russian, funds were 
considered Jess liable to fluctuation. What 
could be said, but that all this proceeded 
from the vices of a system, which they 
were now, he ardently hoped, about to put 
an end to for ever? For who could see, 
without pain, the funds of England aban- 
doned for those of countries which must, 
sooner or later, terminate their engage- 
ments by a national bankruptcy. It was 
at length time to do justice to all classes, 


by freeing them from a species of circu- 


lation which produced such fatal conse- 
quences, and which induced a man at one 
moment to consider himself worth a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, when, perhaps, 
before the returning season, he might 
find himself hardly in possession of half 
that sum. He felt the difficulty and 
danger attending the execution of this 
measure, as much as any man; but he 
would run all risks, rather than continue 
the present terrible system. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, he had listened, 
with great attention, to the speech of the 
hon. member for Coventry, and, although 
he agreed with him upon some points, he 
could not but say there was a great deal 
of inconsistency in bis reasoning. At one 
time, he said the evil proceeded from a 
reduction of capital, at another, from 
over-speculation and redundance ; and, 
while he argued that there was no appre- 
hension of the contempt of the nations of 
Europe, or of any attempts upon the 

ace of this country from the state of its 

nances, he, the next moment, deplored 
the existence of that contempt, and ex- 
pressed his dread of its effects; first saying, 
that the evils of the day would go to the 
root of credit, if not put a stop to; and 
then asserting, that our credit was already 
lower than that of any nation on earth. 
He did not mean to follow the hon. gen- 
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tleman through all the details of his 

—_ Although admitting the evil, he 

thought they were about to apply a vio- 

lent remedy. The object of his rising was, 

not to protest against the act of the go- 

vernment, for that, he believed, would be 

in vain, but to put the House in possession 

of a fact which had doubtless come to 

their knowledge, though perhaps in a more 

mitigated shape than he was about to re- 
present it. It was his painful task to in- 
form them, that the distress in the city 
had greatly increased during the last few 
days, and that failures were talked of 
which would produce effects, in the com- 
mercial world, of which that House, nor 
even mercantile men themselves, could 
form a conception. He therefore took 
leave to ask the chancellor of the Exche= 
quer, whether, persevering in his present 
intentions, in regard to the circulation of 
the country, he was prepared to say, that 
any measures were in the contemplation 
of government for the relief of the existing 
commercial distress? He wished to state 
what he meant by the word distress. Many 
reflections had lately been cast upon 
mercantile men, as visionary speculators, 
as a set of schemers, as persons who had 
voluntarily brought upon themselves the 
evils of which they complained. He 
would admit it, for argument’s sake, to 
be true; but he would say, that such a 
state of things had been brought about, 
first, by the extraordinary quantity of the 
circulating medium permitted by govern- 
ment to exist in the country; and next, 
by the mercantile world taking advantages 
of that quantity. ‘The government had 
been enabled by that profusion of money, 
to make various reductions in the burthens 
of the country, by reducing the rate of 
interest upon the debt, and thereby re- 
lieving the people from various oppressive 
taxes. Now, he would ask, whether, 
the ministers of a country which was 
purely commercial,—of a country which 
they had declared to be in a proud and 
flourishing condition,—of a country which 
they had announced to be enjoying a re- 
venue so productive as to enable them to 
reduce the weight of its taxation, and a 
prosperity so general and solid as to in- 
duce them to change the narrow system 
on which its commerce had hitherto pro- 
ceeded for a more generous and liberal 
system ;—he asked, he said, whether the 
ministers of such a country were now 
prepared, because a change had taken 
place in the flattering picture they had 
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drawn of it, to turn round and say to the 
merchants whom they.had hitherto lauded 
for their activity and enterprise, ‘* You 
are a parcel of fools and blockheads: in- 
stead of trusting to the delusive prospects 
which were spread before you, you ought 
to have disbelieved them ; instead of em- 
bracing them with ready confidence, you 
ought to have had your doubts and mis- 
giviogs ?” Unfortunately, they had done 
otherwise; and he therefore came down 
to the House, and on behalf of the mer- 
chants of London, claimed relief from the 
government. He claimed it, however, 
not merely on behalf of the merchants of 
London, but on behalf of the merchants 
of the country, on behalf of the country 
itself, on behalf of the revenue, on behalf 
of the ministers, whom he had hitherto 
always felt proud and happy to support. 
He said “ hitherto ;’’ for though they had 
been excellent pilots during fair weather, 
he was afraid they did not know how to 
steer the boat in which he was embarked 
with them, during the raging of the storm. 
He would shortly state the mode in which, 
and the reasons why, relief ought to be 
administered to the distressed part of the 
mercantile community. Instead of dealing 
in idle and superfluous words, he would 
found the whole of his reasoning on a 
single faet. Cotton, it was well known, 
was a necessary staple in this country. 
He would admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and London, had traded very improperly 
during the last few months in this article ; 
and that they had bought for ten-pence 
and a shilling, that which, in ordinary 
times, cost no more than five-pence or 
sixpence a pound. Could it be wished, 
that the price of cotton should be reduced 
still lower? Was the offering of it at that 
price a sin for which they ought to be 
punished? Why, they could not find a 
market for it at that price; no, nor at any 
price. Let them look at what had been 
done in the crisis of 1793, when a Joan of 
50 per cent was made, by means of com- 
missioners, to such merchants as were 
distressed for want of it, upon a deposit of 
goods or other security. Those who ask- 
ed for a relief of three-pence a pound on 
what cost sixpence a pound, were, he 
thought, entitled to receive it. When a 
man,. who was ready to deposit 100,000/. 
worth of goods, asked for a loan of 50,0001. 
to preserve himself from being involved 
in bankruptey and ruin, he was entitled to 
receive the protection which he asked ; if 


not for his own sake, at least for the sake 
of his clerks, of his connexions, of his 
correspondents, of his bills, which, if they 
were protested, would be sent back to 
Glasgow, to Liverpool, and elsewhere, 
and create misery and disaster wherever 
they went. His situation, as one of the 
representatives for the city of London, 
might perhaps blind him to the importance 
of the question he had asked ; but, if he 
had any common sense whereby to judge 
of it, he was fully justified in saying, that 
there never was a crisis which more im- 
peratively demanded from the government 
the extension of some aid to relieve it, 
He asked for no paper relief; he wanted 
relief for solid property. When a man 
came forward with such property, and 
asked for a loan, not greater in amount 
than a half or a quarter of the value of 
what he deposited, surely he was worth 
saving, and deserved the relief for which 
he prayed. He hoped he had not framed 
his question in any manner that was at all 
disrespectful or offensive to the right hon. 
gentleman; but he wished to know whether 
the right hon, gentleman was prepared 
with any measure to relieve the distress 
which he had described ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though he had no reason to complain 
of the manner in which the hon. member 
had shaped the question which he had put 
to him, which was certainly neither dis- 
respectful nor offensive in its terms, still 
he could not help reminding the hon, 
member, that if he thought his majesty’s 
ministers were such unskilful pilots in a 
storm, he ought not to have contributed 
to support them in the management of 
the boat during the fair weather. He did 
not pretend to say, that those who sup- 
ported the measures of ministers were re- 
sponsible for the errors of those measures, 
in case they proved injurious instead of 
beneficial to the community—by no means; 
the responsibility was with government, 
and from that responsibility neither he, 
nor any member of it, wished to shrink; 
but this he did say, that it was a little too 
hard to be reproached for the weakness 
and impolicy of their measures, by those 
who had been the first to support them, 
Whether the present ministers were qualifi- 
ed to weather such a storm as now raged, 
it would be presumption in him to decide; 
butthis he felt himself justified in declaring 
that he had endeavoured to learn some- 
thing of the nature of the storm, and that 
the measure which he had introduced to 
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meet it was the result of the practical ex- 
sperience which he had acquired of its force 
and violence. That measure, upon general 
reasoning, he conceived to be just and 
salutary, and he was corroborated in that 
opinion by the view which he had lately 
taken of the distresses of the country. He 
‘could have no objection to answer the 
‘question which had been put to him by 
the hon. member. The question which 
the hon. member submitted to the con- 
sideration of his majesty’s ministers was 
this—that they should follow the course 
which had been adopted during the dis- 
tresses of 1793, and should issue, through 
certain commissioners, a quantity of Ex- 
chequer bills to individuals applying for 
them, on the credit of their goods or of 
other securities. Now, in cases of this 
kind, the members of government were 


piaced in a painful predicament. They 


were surrounded by scenes of distress, of 


which the colouring was not softened by 


those who described them. They were 
told that it was their duty to afford in- 


-stantaneous relief, and that, too, in a par- 


ticular way ; and if they ventured to look 
‘beyond the mere moment—if they exer- 
cised the forecast of cautious and prudent 
men—and if they considered not only the 
immediate effects of their compliance with 


_ the applications made to them, but the 


result of such compliance as a precedent, 
they were accused of a want of sensibility 
to the distresses of the country ; they were 


taunted with a want of knowledge of the 


true interests of the nation; and every 
reproach was heaped upon their heads, 
which it was possible for one set of men 
to utter, and for another set to bear. He 
did not complain of this, because it was 
one of the inconveniences which naturally 
attached to the responsibility of ministers. 
He thought it, however, right to say, that 
it was the duty of ministers, not merely to 
look at the representations of distress 
which were forwarded to them, and at the 
relief which particular measures were cal- 
culated to administer to it, but also to 
bind up their corporeal agency to resist 
the requests founded upon them, if they 
were convinced, in their consciences, that 
a compliance with them would be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good to the 
community at large. He was of opinion, 
that compliance with the proposition which 
the hon. member for London had made, 
would not be productive of any material 
The member had defended 

hat proposition a reference to what 

VOL. XIV. 
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had been done in the year 1793; and, 
undoubtedly, there were other cases 
besides that, in which the species of 
aid which he recommended had been 
granted. The circumstances, however, 
of those cases differed widely from the 
present. The main causes of the difficul- 
ties of former periods, was the external 
policy of the country, and the danger of 
internal dissentions arising out of the. 
pressure which that external policy had 
occasioned to the manufacturing classes. 
They had something peculiar in their cha- 
racter, and would not afford a perpetual 
precedent for future advances of a simi« 
lar nature. But, in the peculiar case 
which the hon. member for London had 
stated, where distress arose from over- 
trading, which had led to the purchase of 
goods at high prices—indeed, at such 
high prices that, upon the hon. member’s 
own showing, they could never be re- 
paid by the proceeds derived from the 
sale of them—in such a case, if they were 
to follow the course which the hon. mem- 
ber suggested, he knew of no case in which 
they would not be drawn, by parity of 
reasoning, to a similar result; and then 
he knew not by what process of legisla- 
tion, by what deliberative contrivance, 
they could prevent such fluctuation of 
prices as the country had lately witnessed 
from recurring periodically. For, under 
such circumstances, every man who was 
induced by a desire of gain to enter into 
excessive speculations would reason thus 
with himself— True it is, that I may fail; 
but then I know that I have relief in the 
sympathy of the public, and in the feelings 
of government, and of parliament. I care 
not for the consequences of my schemes ; 
if they succeed, the gain is my own; and 
if they fail, I have relief from govern- 
ment.”” Such would be the reasoning of 
individuals. But the present was not an 
individual application; it had nothing vw 
do with the situation of the hon. member 
who had made it more than with that of 
any other gentleman who represented 
commercial interests. It was a proposi- 
tion of such a nature, that a compliance 
with it would be injurious to the public, 
and prejudicial to the real interests of 
commerce, to a degree that would not be 
at all compensated by any benefits which 
the temporary relief that it might adminis- 
ter to the distressed would confer. He 
therefore was bound to say that govern- 
ment would not acquiesce in the propo- 
sition. At the same time, if by any relief 
2C 
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which could be administered in the money- 
market—if by any absorption of that spe- 
cies of securities which were now circu- 
lating at a low rate of interest, to be ef- 
fected by the assistance of the Bank, 
any pressure could be removed—if the 
issue go created should find its way through 
the ordinary channels of commercial in- 
tercourse tu those who stood in need of 
relief, that would be a mode of proceed- 
ing which, though it might not be imme- 
diately effectual, might afford some slight 
relief, and would be a mode of proceed- 
ing which the government would leave 
the parties interested in it to take, with- 
out any objection. If the Bank would 
administer that species of relief, he, as 
a member of the government, would 
have no hesitation, at a future period of 
the session, to apply to parliament for a 
grant to repay it any advances which it 
might eventually have occasion to make. 
In what other way the government could 
interfere, with propriety, he confessed he 
could not see. If the effect of this de- 
claration should be to deprive the go- 
vernment of the confidence of those who 
had hitherto supported it, he should re- 
gret the circumstance ; but he could not 
consent to purchase the confidence of any 
class of individuals, by acquiescing in a 
request which he was, in his conscience, 
convinced would be more dangerous than 
beneficial to the interests of the country. 

Mr. T. Wilsonsaid, that when he spoke of 
his confidence being lessened in ministers, 
he was not speaking of his confidence in 
the wisdom of their general policy, but of 
his confidence in their wisdom as to this 
particular measure. 

Mr. Robertson said, he had listened with 
eager attention to the speeches of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in which he could not 
discover any effectual plan for the relief 
of the distresses which afflicted the coun- 
try. He had, from the commencement, 
been the person—almost the only person 
—who had come boldly forward to blame 
the ministers for the situation in which 
the country was placed. That it was 
daily declining in prosperity, and from no 
cause more so than from the operation of 
the measures lately introduced by those 
ministers, was a conviction strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind. It was difficult, 
he was aware, to adduce proofs of the de- 
clining prosperity of the country; how- 
ever strongly impressed he might be with 
the opinion that it was in a worse condi- 
tion than it had formerly been in. One 


proof, however, of that declining prog. 
perity would be found in a comparison 
between the available capital of the coun. 
try, for the various purposes of its enter. 
prise and industry, in 1812, and at the 
present period. In 1812, Mr. Colquhoun 
estimated the total of this active floating 
capital at 430,000,000/. The price of 
grain at that time was exceedingly high; 
wheat being from 130s. to 140s. a quarter, 
This writer took a certain per cen 
of an average of different years, and 
these were the results for 1812. The 
amount of this floating capital was at pre. 
sent only 330,000,000/. Now, if we had 
never adopted the unfortunate new sys. 
tem upon which our commercial affairs 
were conducted, the whole of this capital 
would have remained in the country, 
Since the last peace, capital to the amount 
of 256,000,000/. had gone out of it; leav. 
ing, therefore, little more than seventy 
millions to carry on the industry, and pro 
mote the prosperity of the country—a c 
pital totally inadequate for the purpose, 
It was impossible that with so small a ca 
pital, a country of such diversified and 
extended interests could go on prosper. 
ously. Now his majesty’s ministers had 
been mainly instrumental, by the measures 
which they had recommended, in reducing 
it to this depressed state. He alluded 
particularly to the mischievous encourages 
ment which had been given by them in 
the course of the last session, to the mad 
speculations which were now so univer. 
sally condemned. Many of those specu- 
lations, which had been brought forward 
under the name of joint-stock companies, 
were absolutely illegal before the last ses- 
sion ; now, not only did the ministers re 
frain from opposing them, but, by the re- 
peal of the bubble-act, they opened a 
door to the very evils which they now felt 
it necessary to prescribe a remedy for. 
If the ministers had then done what he 
considered to be their duty, by penis | 
those wild speculations, the country wou 
never have been reduced to its present 
condition. It now, however, behoved 
them to look a little beyond the present 
exigency. The measure which was pro- 
osed was calculated, he admitted, to re- 
ieve the distress felt by the commerce 
interests; but it was not to those in= 
terests that the disiress was confined. 
The manufacturing interests were not eX- 
empt from suffering, and the amount 
those sufferings was too likely to increase. 
A great change had taken place in the 
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condition of the¢mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. That 
change had been produced by the new 
system which he deprecated, and the 
consequences of it must, he feared, be- 
come still more serious than they had 
hitherto appeared to be. There were 
now, in fact, no foreign merchants in Eng- 
land ; but the manufacturers were obliged 
to unite the character of merchants with 
their own. Such was the nature of ex- 
isting restrictions, that the property of mer- 
chants was locked up in docks, and other- 
wise, and they were unable to advance 
their capital for the relief and advantage 
of the manufacturers, as in better times 
they had been used to do. The distress 
which this had occasioned amongst the 
manufacturing classes of the community 
was daily spreading; and unless some- 
thing should be done effectually to arrest 
its progress, the consequences must be so 
serious, that it would be impossible to 
apply a remedy to them. For this pur- 
pose, none appeared to him at once so 
simple and effectual as the advance of 
Exchequer-bills, It was clear that the 
commercial men could not make any thing 
like adequate advances. The labouring 
class must, therefore, inevitably be de- 
ptived of employment, and the landed in- 
terest must suffer from the decreased 
consumption which would ensue, No- 
thing but the aid of government could 
prevent this. If they did not step for- 
ward, rents could not be paid, and before 
the end of the year the whole country, 
from one end to the other, must be re- 
duced to a condition of the most dis- 
astrous kind; and how long it might con- 
tinue no man could tell. At present this 
might, perhaps, be prevented; but the 
longer relief should be delayed, the more 
difficult would it be to apply it. With re- 
spect to the measure before the House, 
he was friendly to its principle; but he 
thought this was not the time for carrying 
it into execution, because, at present, he 
would rather enlarge than contract the 
circulation ; rather assist than impede any 
thing like a return to a state of confidence 
in the commercial world. It would be in 
vain for ministers, after what he had said, 
to give out, at any future time, that they 
had not had warning, not only of the dan- 
kc state to which the country was re- 

uced, but of the inevitable ruin which 
must follow, if they did not exert them- 
selves to avert it. The peace and welfare 
of the kingdom were involved in the 
course which ministers might now pursue. 
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Sir Henry Parnell said, that his vote of 
the preceding night must have sufficiently 
testified his approbation of the principle 
of this measure. But, allowing that it, 
and the other proposal in respect to the 
banking establishments, would produce a 
good effect, as he thought they certainly 
would do, he did not believe they would 
place the banking system of the country, 
as a right hon. gentleman seemed to have 
insinuated, on a permanent and secure 
footing. He thought people would greatly 
delude themselves who should permit go- 
vernment to persuade them, that these two 
plans would do what government said 
they would do. Seeing what effects the 
conduct of the Bank of England had al- 
ways produced on our commercial system 
at all seasons of similar distress, he con- 
fessed his firm conviction that such secu- 
rity as was desired for the future, was and 
would be unattainable, until their exclu- 
sive and mischievous privileges should 
have been finally got rid of. He knew 
that this was not a subject well adapted 
for desultory discussion; but even those 
hon. gentlemen who were most opposed 
in opinion upon questions of a nature like 
that now under consideration, were agreed 
as to the great extent of the mischief 
that had resulted from the conduct of the 
Bank during the past year. In the years 
1783, 1793, and 1797, the course which it 
had pursued, had been precisely the same 
as in these days: namely, it had gone on 
in a course of over-issues. And the evil 
of our banking system, generally speaking, 
had been, that when it should have been 
most cautious and sparing of its circula- 
tion, it had been most lavish of it; and 
when commercial embarrassmentsrequired 
that it should be most liberal of its 
paper, it had been most careful to with- 
hold it. He was satisfied that, until the 
extensive privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land were got rid of, in the city of London, 
as well as throughout the country, there 
would remain a power of doing mischief, 
and of increasing the malady under which 
the pecuniary resources of the empire 
seemed to labour, that would be acted 
upon. To the mode in which the gentle- 
men who conducted the affairs of the 
Bank of England endeavoured to discharge 
their duty, and to the correctness and in- 
tegrity of their motives, he gave every 
credit. But, seeing that this company, 
which consisted of an amazingly numerous 
body of proprietors, had the power of 
issuing paper to an enormous extent, 
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it would be folly to suppose that they 
would not issue it when there was a profit 
(profit being their object, and a very le- 
gitimate one) to be made upon such 
issue.—He would beg to ask why the late 
Mr. Ricardo’s plan of paying notes upon 
demand in bars of bullion, should not be 
adopted ?— For his own part, he thought, 
that every objection which applied to the 
insufficiency of the gold currency, would 
be obviated by such a mode of proceeding, 
particularly now, when the small notes 
were to be got rid of. Whytheplanhad not 
been again acted upon, he was at a loss to 
conceive. With regard to that plan which 
had been pressed upon the attention of 
the House by his hon. friend ( Mr. Baring), 
namely, the plan for employing silver, it 
appeared to him that it might be adopted 
without resorting to an alteration. of the 
Mint regulations. He should consider 
that any interference with the present 
Mint regulations would be most unwise 
and injurious. But, though he was not 
friendly to making silver a legal tender, 
or altering the standard so as to admit it, 
he saw no reason why the Bank should 
not pay in silver bars; the rate at which 
such bullion was to be taken being pre- 
viously fixed according to the relative 
values of gold and silver. And if at any 
time great fluctuations should take place 
in the prices of these metals, provision 
should be made to meet them, so as to 
obviate any injurious consequences. He 
had been surprised that no gentleman, 
on this question of general distress, had 
attributed some portion of the prevailing 
difficulties to the existence of the usury 
laws. If the hour had permitted him, 
there was no topic upon which he should 
have felt more disposed to enlarge. In 
Mr. Tooke’s excellent work upon the cur- 
rency, he mentioned that, during the late 
pressure, stock and property were sold for 
money at a loss of from 20 to 30 per cent 
more than they would have been subjected 
to in the course of ordinary stock and 
commercial transactions against time ; in- 
deed, he had himself been told by a bank- 
er, that he knew of cases where parties 
had been obliged to sell at a loss of 70 
per cent on such property. Why, then, 
should the usury laws, whena crisis of such 
a nature might again happen, be suffered 
to remain? Looking, however, to the op- 
position which had been made to their 
repeal by the country gentlemen, he would 
only ask, whether it might not be very 
possible so far to remodel them, as to re- 


lieve the commercial world? Let them, for 
instance, remain except as to discounts. 
On the whole, the three measures he was 
prepared to recommend, were—first the 
doing away with the Bank monopoly alto. 
gether, and extending, the privilege of 
enlarged partnerships to London banks; 
secondly, the allowing banks to pay in bars 
of bullion; and thirdly, the repeal of the 
usury laws. As to the Bank monopoly, 
his opinion was, that the loss. sustained 
by the country, from the fluctuations to 
which the mismanagement of their paper 
issues gave rise, was so great, that no 
sum of money could be named, as a fit 
compensation to the Bank for surrender 
ing their privileges, which ought not to 
be willingly paid by the country. 
Mr. Alderman Bridges was of opinion, 
that great evils had resulted to the coune 
try from the principles of free trade, 
Very large importations had taken place, 
and the foreign merchants drew their 
bills at such short dates, that great sacri- 
fices were necessary to meet them. He 
knew one house on which bills had been 
drawn for a million of money for wool 
alone. The distress at the present moment 
was very great, owing, perhaps to over 
trading ; but that spirit of over-trading 
he verily believed, was excited by the 
conversion of the 4 per cents. He thought 
government might afford essential relief 
by a timely issue of Exchequer bills. 
The merchants had plenty of property, 
but there was no sale for it; and there- 
fore it was of no use for them to look at 
their books. If they had goods to the 
amount of half a million, they might as 
well have so many stones from the 
street, if money could not be raised 
upon them. 
Sir F. Blake observed, that liberality 
appeared to be the order of the day; the 
ministers had adopted a liberal policy, 
and their adherents were determined not 
to;be behind-hand with them, for they. 
were liberal also; but their liberality was 
in the abuse of ministers, whose policy 
did not suit their narrow views. Every 
body was now liberal in turn. Even the 
gentlemen on the ministerial benches had. 
been liberal on many occasions; but on 
none had they been more so than in their 
censures on ministers for their conduct in 
the present crisis. So far from having: 
any objection to this, he was delighted 
to see it, and he would encourage the 
hon. member for Grampound to go an 
tear the ministers to pieces [a laugh] 


| 
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He assured the right hon. gentlemen, he 
‘did not mean it literally. For his own 
part, he returned his thanks to ministers 
for the conduct they had pursued, and 
requested them to persevere in the liberal 
line of policy which they had adopted, 
notwithstanding the gloomy apprehen- 
sions which some gentlemen seemed to 
entertain. Something had been said of 
a combination. He knew of none; but if 
there was a combination, he did not 
know upon what grounds it could be ob- 
jected to, when its end was the good of 
the country. He hoped that, although 
present circumstances might render the 


temporary suspension of the measures 


to which he alluded necessary, ministers 
would, as soon as it was practicable, pro- 
ceed to carry into active operation the 
principles of free trade without any re- 
striction whatever. 

Alderman Heygate said, that the minis- 
ters, in the opinions which they expressed, 
and the conduct which they proposed to 
adopt, neither consulted the interests of 
the country, nor agreed with those who 
usually supportedthem. The aristocracy 
and the landed interest, by whom all the 
measures of ministers were usually upheld, 
were, upon this occasion, wholly at variance 
with them. Every body out of doors was 
of a different opinion from them, and 
every one whospoke plainly, did notscruple 
to say that the people were to be sacrificed 
to a cold-blooded theory. Excepting the 
members of what might be called the Po- 
litical Economy Club, there were no per- 
sons to be found who approved of mi- 
nisters on this occasion. Every body else 
believed that the country was on the eve 
of a convulsion, and that the measures 
proposed were calculated to hasten it. 
By whom were the proceedings of minis- 
ters approved? Who supported and 
cheered their statements? Not those who 
sat beside them, and who were usually the 
most vehement of their cheerers ; but 
those who, at other times, were their 
bitterest opponents. The fact could not 
be disputed, that the country was reduced 
to a degree of suffering wholly unprece- 
dented. Ministers might carry the mea- 
sures which they proposed in that House, 
but he defied them to carry them into effect 
generally. Nothing could be more dis- 
graceful than the want of a proper circu- 
lating medium. Exchequer-bills were at 
a discount of 20s., and could hardly be 
sold at all. The best securities were not 
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existed, there must be something wrong, 
He was unwilling to be the evil prophet,. 
but a convulsion was at hand. If hon, 

members could but see the letters of that 

morning’s post from various parts of the 

country, which he had perused, they could 

not doubt the speedy approach of ruin, 

unless immediate relief came to their aid, 

He charged ministers with a want of sym- 

pathy for the distresses of the people. 

He regretted it, because he wished to see 

them popular. The manufacturing and 

the monied interests were now suffering. . 
The agriculturists thought they were well 

off, because the blow had not yet come 
upon them; but he was convinced that 
their suffering was only suspended, and 
that another year would not pass before 
they would be visited with their share of 
the calamity. 

Mr. Hume wished that the worthy al- 
derman, while he was abusing the system 
of political economy, had pointed out 
what particular part of the system he ob- 
jectedto. Ifthe worthy alderman alluded. 
to the measures adopted by ministers 
with respect to free trade, he could by no 
means agree with him. Those measures. 
had met with the general approbation, not 
only of parliament, but of the country. 
He could not suppose the country would. 
show such a want of good sense as to: 
turn round at the present moment, and. 
find fault with the operation of those 
measures. With respect to the present 
measures of government, he thought they 
were ill-timed ; but ministers were placed. 
in a situation of great difficulty, and it was 
hard to say what ought to be done. The 
worthy alderman complained of the prin-: 
ciples of political economy ; but he hoped 
that within his own domestic arrangements 
things were well conducted ; that his ex-. 
penditure did not exceed his income, and 
that he adopted the best means of pro- 
viding for his own comfort and independ- 
ence. If he did so, he acted upon the 
principles of political economy, which he. 
so much abused ; for just in the same sense 
were they applicable to the affairs of the. 
state. It was not the fault of government. 
that things were not on a proper footing. 
When they proposed a useful measure, in. 
stepped the worthy alderman, and ex-, 
claimed against it. When they abstained. 
from so doing, he equally censured them:: 
so that it was impossible to know what 
he approved of, or condemned. Before 
he lavished his censure upon the system: 


saleable. Where such a state of things 


of political economy, he was bound to 
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show what better system he would sub-| out of the House. All that he had ip. 
stitute for it. As a remedy for the evil | tended to say was, that in consequence of 
now pressing, some called for an issue of his speech, the right hon, Secretary haq 
Exchequer-bills. Now, the Exchequer- | left the House without voting. In answer 
bills already in circulation were, at a dis- | to the hon. member for Aberdeen, he 
count, and if the amount was augmented, | begged to state, that he objected to the 
the depreciation would be increased. The | principles of free trade being applied to 
result would be, that the revenue would , this country, which, on account of its 
be collected in government paper, and | burthen of taxation, could never compete 
ministers would thus be Jeft without means, | with foreign rivals. 

He should be sorry that the transactions | Mr. Attwood said, the worthy alderman 
of the government should incur the risk | who had just spoken (Wood) was of 
of being interrupted by the issue of Ex- | opinion, that it would be contrary to the 
chequer-bills. He was sure the Bank | established principles of political economy, 
would afford all the assistance in their | for the government to adopt the recom 
power, and would not suffer the public | mendation of his hon, friend the member 
-securities to remain in a state of deprecia- | for Sudbury, and to interfere to relieve 
tion if they could help it. It was hard | the embarrassments of the merchants by 
upon ministers, in their present difficulties, | loans of Exchequer-bills on the security 
that they should be taunted on the score | of goods. He would not dispute that 
of their liberal system of commercial policy, | point with the worthy alderman, but he 


by persons who had no projects of their 
own to suggest. 

Alderman Wood was afraid, that the ob- 
servations of his worthy brother alderman 
about the want of cheering would not have 
much weight with the cabinet; for if mi- 
nisters did not get many cheers, they got 
what they liked much better, a vast ma- 
jority. Although the present state of 
affairs was certainly very distressing, it 
was better to let matters go on without 
any legislative interference. An issue of 
Exchequer-bills under present circum- 
stances would, he thought, produce no 
benefit, and be contrary to the established 
principles of political economy. The 
worthy alderman must have known that 
two great houses, intimately connected 
with foreign loans, had that day failed. 


Foreign stock, too, had fallen very low. 
Under these circumstances, an issue of | 
Exchequer-bills, though it might afford | 
some relief, could only do so at a loss of 
from 30 to 40 per cent. Although he | 
differed from his worthy friend on this 
point, he admired his speech of last night; | 
that was to say, he did not admire the | 
whole of it, for it was too long ; but some | 
_ of it were well worthy of attention. 
is worthy friend had stated, that on 
a former occasion he had driven the 
right hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs | 
out of the House, by one of his speeches, 
His speech of last night had produced the 
same effect upon him. He could not stay 
to hear it, but he had voted with him. 
Alderman Heygate said, he had never 
meant it to be understood that he had 
actually driven the right hon. Secretary 


| entirely agreed with the hon. member for 


Montrose, that such a measure would 
greatly embarrass the government. As 
merchants borrowing such Exchequer-bills 
would carry them to the market for sale; 
but, in the present scarcity of Bank notes, 
no saie could be effected, except at a 
great depreciation. Exchequer-bills were 
now at a discount of 20s. ; additional sales 
would reduce them greatly below that 
rate, and throw back Exchequer-bills on 
the government in payment of taxes, The 
measure proposed would relieve the mer- 
chants at the expense of the government, 
and he therefore was not one of those who 
entertained expectations of the govern 
ment adopting any such measure. But, 
though he did not expect to see the go- 
vernment, for the sake of relieving the 
merchants, voluntarily placing themselves 
in a situation of being exposed to difficul? 
ties, similar to those which now oppressed 


the mercantile body, yet, he confessed; 


that he should not regret to see them 
placed by compulsion in that condition. 
What he desired to see was, that the Bank 
of England should, in the present emer- 
gency, transfer to the relief of the mer- 
chants the assistance which they had lent. 
to the government—that the Bank should 
realize at once, all the Exchequer-bills, 
andall othersaleable government securities 


| which they held, without regard to the 


depreciation of their price, or the conse- 
uent embarrassment of the Treasury. 
et the Treasury be left to get out of that ” 
embarrassment in the best way they were 
able, but let the Bank assist the mer- 
chants liberally and boldly, by lending to 
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them, on the security of goods and mer- 
chandize, the money which they would 


thus draw in from their advances to go- | 


vernment. If it were contrary to any 
principles of political economy for the 
government to give extraordinary assist- 
ance to the merchants, in a state of com- 
mercial difficulty such as the present, it 
was at least a legitimate proceeding for 
the Bank to give such assistance. That 
was opposed to no principle of political 
economy. The Bank was a commercial 
establishment. It was precisely such an 
establishment as the commercial body 
was entitled to look to, for extraordinary 
assistance in a crisis of extraordinary 
emergency. The goods of the merchants 
were unsaleable. Bills of exchange 
founded on sales of goods, did not conse- 
quently exist, except to a reduced extent. 
It was a period, therefore, in which the 
Bank was called on to go out of their 
customary rules of advancing to the mer- 
chants on bills of exchange only, and to 
afford relief by making advances directly 
on those goods, on the sales of which bills 
of exchange were in ordinary times 
founded, This was a measure in oppo- 
sition to none of those principles or rules 
which lately gentlemen had shewn a great 
disposition to govern themselves by, ra- 
ther than by the dictates of sound discre- 
tion or practical experience.—Having 
made this observation, he could not sit 
down without calling the attention of his 
majesty’s ministers to the present con- 
dition of the monied operations of the 
metropolis, which had very recently be- 
come subject to additional embarrass- 
ments, of the extent of which it was fit they 
should be apprized. In his experience, 
he had never known the pecuniary en- 
gagements of the metropolis proceed with 
greater difficulty, or labour under more 
severe embarrassment than at the present 
moment, except during that short period, 
early in December last, which immediately 
sg what was called the Panic. 

‘hat the original cause of all this had 
been was not a question into which he 
would now at all enter. Differences of 
opinion existed on that head; but it 
was agreed, he assumed, that the state of 
things which existed during the panic was 
one of great calamity, and greater dangers; 
and he would venture to say, however it 
had in December originated, that the pre- 


sent difficult condition of the money mar- 
ket in London could. not-exist for one. 


week longer, without witnessing again that | at the present moment, merchants of the 
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state of things being fully re-established. 
To this condition, therefore, he took the 
liberty of calling the attention of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. The amount of Bank 


notes at present existing in the circula- 


tion of the metropolis, was plainly in- 
adequate to carry on its pecuniary opera- 
tions and engagements; and he recom- 
mended that some steps should be adopted 
to supply at once this deficiency, and to 
render Bank notes attainable with less of 
difficulty and of sacrifices than at present, 
by those who had undoubted securities to 
give in exchange for them. 

Mr. Pearse said, he concluded that, 
when the hon. member for Callington re- 
commended the Bank to pursue the course 
which he pointed out, he imagined that 
they had not at their disposal the means 
of assisting the distresses of the country, 
and of performing their duty to the pub- 
lic. If the hon. member entertained any 
such idea, he could assure him it. was 
completely erroneous. Within the last 
six weeks the Bank had, in the most un- 
limited manner, assisted in relieving the 
distresses of the country, in so far as they 
had been brought to their knowledge. 
They still continued to feel the same desire 
to assist the mercantile interest. At the 
present moment, the discount of mer- 
chants’ paper by the Bank was going on 
to the utmost possible extent, provided 
that paper was good. The tendency of 
the measures adopted by the Bank during 
the existing distress, had all along been, to 
afford the utmost facility, consistent with 
security, to the discounting of merchants” 
paper. But all the assistance which 
could be afforded by the Bank was not 
sufficient to mect the public difficulties. 
There was a class of merchants possessing 
great property, who yet were not in a 
situation to present bills to be discounted. 
To this class accommodation might be 
granted in the best manner, as had been 
done on former occasions. He agreed 
with the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the measure to which he now alluded 
should not be too frequently adopted. It 
should only be resorted to in extreme 
cases, and not when individuals might 
have been induced to enter upon extra- 
vagant speculations, in the hope of ob- 
taining assistance from that very measure. 
He thought, however, that the difficulties 
of the present period formed a case which 
would authorize the adoption of the mea- 
sure in question. It.was notorious, that, 
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highest respectability were in a state of the 
greatest embarrassment, being left without 
-the means of carrying on business. He 
was aware that the Bank had lately re- 
- ceived many anxious communications, in 
consequence of which, they had done all 
that it was in their power to do. He, 
however, suggested as a more immediate 
mode of granting accommodation to mer- 
chants, that government should issue Ex- 
chequer-bills under commissioners, as had 
been done before. He would recommend 
that the bills thus issued should not bear 
the same interest as those issued by go- 
vernment, but should be delivered at the 
highest rate of interest; namely, five per 
cent. One reason he had for wishing the 
Exchequer-bills to bear that interest was, 
that they would then never, in all like- 
lihood, find their way into the Bank. 
The bills would call forth the money which 
was at present locked up. Many country 
bankers had at present large sums in their 
hands unemployed. They would not dis- 
- count merchants’ paper, and did not like 
to lend money on the Exchequer-bills at 
resent in circulation, on account of the 
ow rate of interest which they bore. If 
commissioners were authorized to issue 
Exchequer-bills, of the description he had 
mentioned, to the amount of five millions, 
’ the measure would have the effect of re- 
storing confidence throughout the coun- 
try. So effectually did he think the mea- 
sure would tend to the restoration of con- 
fidence in pecuniary transactions, that he 
was of opinion the commissioners would 
not find it necessary to issue more than 
half the amount of bills placed at their 
disposal, and that half never would find 
its way into the Bank, but would be taken 
up by parties who now kept their money 
locked up; in what he had said, he ex- 
pressed only his own individual opinions. 
Mr. W. Smith said, it had been observed, 
that, because the men now in difficulties 
were merchants, they deserved every as- 
sistance that.could be afforded them. 
Now he was not convinced of the justice 
of that argument. He did not see why, 
because men expended their capital in the 
purchase of goods, they were therefore 
entitled to relief in a greater degree than 
any. other men who expended their ca- 
pital in a different manner. It had 
een said, that it was the duty of the go- 
vernment to afford relief to them, but he 
thought that the cause of the distress 
should be first inquired into ; if that dis- 


tress had arisen from the act of the go- 
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vernment, or from the consequences of 
any measure which they had adopted, 
then, undoubtedly, government were 
bound to afford them relief; but if, on 
the other hand, it had arisen from a 
general indulgence in the spirit of specu. 
lation, the government could not be under 
any such obligation. The hon. member 
for Callington had spoken of the duty of 
the Bank to expose government securities 
in their hands for sale at any price, and 
to afford relief by the produce of the 
sales. He thought the Bank were bound 
to do no such thing, and that by such an 
act they would be unwisely diminishing 
the value of those securities. It appeared 
to him, that there was a large quantity 
of goods in the market, the owners of 
which were distressed for want of money 
to pay those bills that they had wantonly 
incurred, but their inability brought 
distress on great numbers of men who 
had taken no part in these improper trans- 
actions. The chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemed to conceive that the govern- 
ment were not bound to afford this relief, 
because, by so doing, they would give 
such encouragement to speculation that 
there would be no knowing where it would 
end. Now, he thought that principle of 
the right hon. gentleman was carried too 
far, for it amounted to this—that if specu- 
lation could be encouraged by a know- 
ledge of the speculator that he would be 
assisted in his distress, he would speculate 
on the mere hope of getting back one 
half of his capital. That supposition, 
the House would see, was involved in 
absurdity; for it presumed, that a man 
would speculate on the prospect of a 
loss of 75 per cent. It appeared to him, 
therefore, that though the government 
ought not to look after individual distress, 
yet that, when that distress was so general 
as it was at present, they ought to turn 
their minds to the consideration of some 
substantial and immediate relief. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that, as the de- 
bate had been exclusively confined to that 
part of the House which considered itself 
purely practical in the matter in question, 
he would not travel out of the line which 
had. been pursued, after the example of 
the hon. member for Coventry, who had 
entered largely into the consideration of 
general merits. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to the situation in 
which the question had been placed by 
the great practical authorities who had 
addressed themselves to the government 
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and the Bank,.as the two parties from 
whom they expected measures of relief to 
proceed. One of the members for the 
city had asked a question of his right 
hon. friend the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but, in putting the question, he, as 
was very often the case, had pointed out 
what kind of answer he wished to re- 
ceive. The question was, whether go- 
vernment intended to issue additional 
Exchequer-bills, which the hon. member 
said would afford effectual relief to the 
mercantile interest. The hon, member 
for Callington (Mr. Attwood), who was 
always considered a great practical au- 
thority on questions connected with com- 
merce and currency, instead of recom- 
mending an additional issue of some mil- 
lions of Exchequer-bills, said, that the 
Bank ought immediately to sell all the 
Exchequer-bills and government securi- 
ties which they now held. Now, as such 
a sale could preduce no other result than 
that of drawing into the coffers of the 
Bank the money of the purchasers, that 
result would be diametrically opposite 
to the one desired by the hon. member 
for London. The opinion of the hon. 
member for Callington was, that the hands 
of the Bank should be strengthened, by 
throwing their securities into the market 
at any loss whatever. What was the prin- 
ciple on which this was to be done, or 
what were the difficulties that might be 
connected with it, he should not now 
discuss ; but he thought that he had shown 
sufficient for the purpose of justifying 
his majesty’s ministers, when he had thus 
proved, that, if they were blamed for not 
coming down at once with effective mea- 
sures, many of those practical men, who 
were the most prompt to blame, were not 
agreed amongst themselves, as to the 
measures that ought to be pursued ; and 
not only so, but that, following their own 
particular theories, they came to conclu- 
sions diametrically opposite to each other. 
If there was any thing which could add 
to the distress of a commercial country, it 
was the circumstances which had occurred 
within the Jast day or two, and which 
had been alluded to, with respect to the 
difficulty of procuring bills of exchange 
to carry on the common mercantile trans- 
actions of the day. The great pressure 
of distress arose immediately from this 
difficulty ; for if bills of exchange, which 
were the ordinary medium of carrying on 
the commerce of the country, could be 
procured, the Bank was perfectly ready 
VOL. XIV, 
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and willing to extend every facility which 
they could properly afford the mercantile 
interests of the country—The difficulty 
was, that there was such a mistrust, and 
such a want of confidence among com- 
mercial men at that moment, that bills of 
exchange could not be procured, and 
therefore there were no intervening means 
of procuring from the Bank this medium 
of their assistance. That the country 
must be in a much greater state of distress, 
and must be much more in need of assist- 
ance, when these bills ceased to perform 
their ordinary functions, there could be 
no doubt ; and the question was, how that 
distress could be remedied. The hon. 
member for Callington saw no difficulty 
in affording that remedy, if the Bank 
would take goods as a security; but he 
had observed that that was contrary to 
the principles of political economy. 

Mr. Atiwood, in explanation, said, he 
had been entirely misunderstood. What 
he had said was, that for the Bank to 
lend money upon goods, in an emergency 
such as the present, was not contrary to 
any principle of political economy. 

Mr. Huskisson begged pardon of the 
hon. member, but he had understood him 
to say, that if government could not take 
goods, the Bank might; but that the mea- 
sure was contrary to political economy. 
Whether or not it was contrary to political 
economy, there was a more practical ob= 
jection to it; such a proceeding was con-= 
trary to their charter; the Bank could not 
deal in goods, nor lend money upon goods. 
The question then was, what could be 
done to supply a more abundant circula- 
tion? Now, if there was one of the prin- 
ciples of the committee of 1819 in which 
all agreed, it was this—that if a circulation 
was furnished by bank notes to supply the 
exigencies of commerce, and the wants of 
the country, it was immaterial whether it 
was supported on the credit of one species 
of security or another. In cther words, 
it was immaterial whether the number of 
bills of exchange was greater in proportion 
to government securities, or vice versa. 
As far as the currency was concerned, it 
was immaterial. In other respects, in- 
deed, there might be objections ; but, 
provided the circulation was supplied, and 
commerce was relieved from embarrass 
ments, it was immaterial whether the Bank 
supplied issues of notes on bills of ex- 
change or on other security. Then, if 
the Bank of England, which was not so 
choked up as had been asserted, as not to 
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be able to supply aid to the circulation,— 
if the Bank felt it rag to buy ex- 
chequer-bills inthe market, in consequence 
of that species of security being so much 
depressed, those purchases would throw a 
farther amount of currency into the coun- 
try, and thereby afford it relief. This 
was the foundation of the plan of his right 
hon. friend. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had said, that if we created a 
precedent which went to allow a party 
who had speculated to excess to come and 
ask for relief, it would be highly impolitic. 
His right hon. friend had admitted, that 
men would speculate more readily if they 
knew that, under loss, they would be sure 
to find relief. He admitted, that if we 
once taught the extravagant trader and 
the speculator, whenever they embarked 
in rash schemes, that, should they not get 
out in time (for that was the object of 
most of the parties) they might always 
expect to obtain an asylum in government, 
it was as much calculated to encourage 
speculation as the poor-laws were calcu- 
lated to encourage vagrancy, and to dis- 
courage honest industry. Therefore, if 
the Bank, being at liberty, and if it had 
the means, would issue, until relief be felt 
by the public, an additional quantity of 
paper, he thought it might be done with 
perfect safety, under the arrangements 
made between the Bank and his right hon. 
friend, and his noble friend at the head of 
the Treasury. This plan did not exactly 
follow the precedent of the hon. member 
for London, and, indeed, it would be dif- 
ficult to do so; but, such was the extent 
of the difficulties at present existing, that 
immediate relief was necessary; and he 
was of opinion that a measure, which 
might commence to-morrow morning, was 
better than one which, however excellent 
in other respects, was distinguished by 
this great objection—that it could not be 
adopted until it had passed through all 
the branches of the legislature. Under 
these circumstances, he was of opinion 
that, as a relief of some kind was imme- 
diately necessary, the best course was that 
which had been proposed by his right hon. 
friend, and which, compared with every 
other, was the freest from inconvenience 
and danger. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the commercial 
world was now in a complete state of dis- 
organization, and that the evils which had 
taken place in London were rapidly ex- 
tending themselves all over the country, 
which, unless some relief was speedily 
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afforded, must soon be in a state of general 
bankruptcy. He must do the right hon, 
gentleman the justice to say, that he had 
conducted himself with great candour, 
What he had stated in the House, he had 
stated in the interviews which he had had 
with him. He was aware that the Bank 
of England could not legally advance 
money on goods; but he thought there 
was some difference between the Bank 
advancing money on exchequer-bills 
alone, and advancing it on them with the 
further assurance of goods; and he be. 
lieved that, although the advance on ex. 
chequer-bills might relieve the money 
market, and enable some stock-jobbers 
to carry on their speculations with greater 
facility, no relief would be afforded to 
those who required it quite as much, if 
not more, and who had no exchequer-bills 
to offer as security. He did not wonder 
at the difficulty of procuring bilis of ex. 
change; for, in times like the present, 
men were as jealous of their credit as of 
their capital. He had never been of 
opinion that relief could be extended ex- 
pressly to merchants on the security of 
goods, but he thought the announcement, 
that some relief would be afforded them, 
would be almost in itself sufficient. He 
admitted that commercial men and coun- 
try bankers were equally oppressed with 
present difficulties; and he would put 4 
case which would show the effect of the 
relief to be afforded. Suppose a country 
banker had a mortgage offered to him, 
and he lent money upon it, perhaps with 
the view of getting his notes into circula- 
tion on such good security ; suppose that, 
after this loan made by the country banker, 
times of distress like the present should 
arise, and his London banker would ad- 
vance nothing on his account, he would 
be unable to pay his own bills which, ina 
moment, might be poured in upon him— 
he might say that in six months he could 
get in the money on this mortgage, but 
his creditors could not wait till that time 
arrived. Now, if he could get exchequet- 
bills on this mortgage, he might go to his 
London banker, and on their security, he 
could obtain those advances which would 
not only enable him to meet his own bills, 
but afford the greatest relief to the people 
of his neighbourhood, and neither the 
mortgage nor the exchequer-bills would 
ever come into the market. He was ac- 
quainted with a case which had occurred 
during the distresses of 1793, where 4 
party derived support in a moment of great 
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mergency from the deposit of exchequer- 
tills, which were lodged under lock and 
key ; and, when the advance was paid, the 
bills were returned. He believed that this 
kind of relief was now much wanted. The 
country at large required something which 
should give an assurance that business 
would be kept up in its ordinary manner, 
It was now no longer a question in York- 
shire, who would pay his bills; for men 
there looked at each other aimost with the 
consciousness, that they were equally in- 
capable of meeting the demands made 
upon them. He saw all the difficulties 
which had been stated by the right hon. 

entleman, but still he thought some 
facility of the kind he had _ proposed, 
might be afforded. We must get through 
this pinch as well as we could, and, for 
his part, he did not believe, that if go- 
vernment consented to issue five millions 
of exchequer-bills, more than two millions 
would be asked for, and that even of that 
number, not half would ever come into 
the market. 

Mr. Pearse complained of the manner 
in which the Bank had been spoken of 
on former occasions, and observed, that 
their conduct had not arisen from a desire 
of profit, but had been caused by the par- 
ticular circumstances by which they were 
surrounded, 

The report was then brought up. On 
the motion that it be read, 

Mr. 7. Wilson observed, that the tem- 
porary aid by an increase of bank paper, 
would not afford relief to all those who 
were in need of it. If ministers would 
now declare, that they would grant relief 
in the old way, that declaration, circulated 
throughout the country by the press to- 
morrow, would revive confidence. The 
assurance of relief was almost all that was 
wanted. 

On the report being read, 

Mr. Attwood said, he had heard with 
surprise the assertion of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), that the 
Bank of England were prohibited by 
their charter from lending money on 
goods. The confidence with which that 
erroneous assertion was made, had induced 
him to refer to the charter of the Bank 
up stairs. It contained no such prohibi- 


tion. He would, for the satisfaction of 


the right hon. gentleman, in his own 
justification, read to the House a clause 
in the charter which distinctly recognized 
the power of the Bank to lend money on 
goods and commodities of whatever kind. 
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On the first resolution being read a 
second time, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney rose, for the pur- 
pose of proposing the amendment which 
he had moved on the preceding evening, 
in the committee; namely, to omit the 
words “ or by the Bank of England ;”’ the 
object being to retain in circulation the one 
and-two pound Bank of England notes, in 
order to prevent a total want of circula- 
ting medium in those districts where 
either the bankers had failed, or where the 
bankers notes should have been with- 
drawn. The hon. member said, he could 
not sit down without expressing his entire 
concurrence with every thing that had 
been stated by the honourable Bank di- 
rector opposite (Mr. Pearse). He must 
say, that ever since he (Mr. G.) had had 
the honour of a seat in that House, the 
Bank of England had been most injuri- 
ously, he might say, most shamefully 
treated. Had it not been for the manner 
in which the Bank had come forward, and 
the measures they had taken, during 
the last six weeks, the country would 
have been ina state of indescribable em- 
barrassment. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, he was satisfied 
with the amendment proposed by his hon. 
friend, the member for Newton. There 
was at present a great and alarming evil 
weighing on the country. Merchants 
were not able to keep their engagements, 
and any measures which gave us safety, 
would be a positive blessing. It was the 
duty of the legislature, under such cir- 
cumstances, not to waste their time in 
idle and fastidious cavilling, but to adopt 
speedy and efficient measures. The only 
objection to it, he believed, grew out of 
the scrupulousness of gentlemen as to par- 
liamentary consistency; but, though he 
had as great aregard for parliamentary 
consistency as any man, when founded on 
conviction, yet he thought it was not in- 
consistent, in some cases, for parliament 
to retrace its steps. He had sat in two 
small minorities on the subject of Mr. 
Peel’s bill, and he was persuaded that mea- 
sure had never been adequately and com- 
pletely understood. He thought it would 
be noimputation on the consistency of par-~ 
liament to reconsider that measure. He 
wished not to be understood as stating 
this with any view of opposing ministers. 
He was ready to give them all the support 
in his power, to enable them to relieve 
the country from its present embarrass- 
ments. He saw a motion announced for 
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the repeal of the assessed taxes, and when 
that or similar motions were made, he 
should be prepared to vote against them. 
But he thought government had taken a 
contracted view of this important subject ; 
and he urged them to reconsider their 
determination. Unless the amendment 
of his hon. friend received the concurrence 
of the House, he thought that the distress 
of the country during the next six months 
would be insupportable. 

The gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion, but none took place, the amendment 
being negatived, and the original resolu- 
tion agreed to by the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, February 15. 


Poor Laws 1n InELAND.}] The Earl 
of Darniey alluded to a misunderstanding 
of what he had said a few days ago con- 
cerning the extension of the poor laws to 
Ireland, when a noble earl, not then in his 
place, had brought the state of that coun- 
try under their lordships’ consideration. 
What he meant was, that he should be 
sorry if the svsiem of the poor laws, or 
rather of the abuses of the poor law sys- 
tem of this country, were transferred to 
Ireland, since they could produce only 
calamitous results. On the other hand, 
he thought it was not to be tolerated that, 
in a country boasting of civilization, it 
should be possible for individuals to die 
from actual want; yet he had read of a 
person dying in the streets of Dublin 
from starvation. He did not himself mean 
to bring the subject before their lordships, 
because there was a noble lord, not then 
in his place (lord Carberry), who had al- 
ready moved for certain papers on the 
subject, and had pledged himself to bring 
it before their lordships. But if that 
noble lord did not, he was so impressed 
with the importance of the subject, that 
after the holidays he would call their 
Jordships’ attention to it. He knew 
that there were great difficulties in the 
way ; that the poverty of the people was 
not to be cured by charity; that the only 
legitimate mode of relieving them was by 
finding them employment; but he thought 
it was worthy of their lordships’ attention 
to consider whether or not some modified 
system might not be practicable. 

The Earl of Limerick rose to express 
his astonishment that any noble lord should 
stir a subject fraught with such mis- 
chievous consequences as a proposition 
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for introducing the poor laws into Ireland, 
He was surprised, too, to hear the kind of 
reason which had been suggested for this 
extraordinary measure. His noble friend 
had read in an Irish paper an account of 
one person having died in the streets of 
Dublin for want; but, in spite of the 
poor laws of this country, he had also 
read in the English newspapers of 
persons dying from starvation in Lon. 
don. He knew what those laws were, 
for he had a small property in this 
country, and he would say, that a more 
mischievous, 8 more impoverishing, a more 
demoralizing system, never existed; 
and this system, these new projectors 
wished to extend to Ireland. It was 
like a man who was suffering under a 
violent disease, and obliged to have re- 
course to severe remedies, and who should 
persist in making some other person sub 
mit to the same remedies who was in 
health. One of the ablest writers on po- 
litical economy, speaking of the mis- 
chievous effect of the poor laws in making 
provision even for the old and debilitated, 
had said, ‘‘It is impossible it can be 
otherwise, for it is quite evident, that to 
make such a provision is to hold out a 
premium to idleness and_profligacy.” 
Ireland was now suffering from an over. 
grown and unemployed population; but, 
if the English poor laws were to be intro- 
duced, and the people given to understand 
that all the children they produced would 
be provided for by the public, the increase 
of the population would be most alarming. 
The clergy certainly would profit by it, 
for there would be a general rush to the 
priest to get married. The noble lord 
who had suggested this subject was ac- 
quained with Ireland; but, if the informa- 
tion of that noble lord on the situation of 
the country had been as accurate as his 
own, he never would have started the idea. 
It had been said by somebody, that Ire- 
land was used to acts of forfeiture; but 
he could assure their lordships that the 
introduction of the poor laws would be a 
general act of forfeiture of all property 
whatever. Why should the noble lord 
wish to throw more inflammable materials 
into the caldron which was now boiling, 
and might soon boil over ? 

The Earl of Darnley explained, what 
he meant to state was, that he thought it 
would be worth their lordships’ while to 
consider whether some modified provision 
might not be made for the poor of Ireland 
in certain cases. 
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Wednesday, February 15. 

Usury Laws Repeat Bitt.] Mr.Ser- 
‘eant Onslow rose to move for leaveto bring 
in a bill to repeal the Usury Laws. After 
the repeated explanations he had given, 
upon former occasions, of his views upon 
this subject, it would be unpardonable were 
he now to occupy the time of the House in 
stating, he said, the reasons upon which 
his proposed plan was formed. He must, 
however, express his very sincere regret, 
that the House rejected his bill last ses- 
sion, because he was certain that, if they 
had allowed it to pass into a law, the late 
panic and its attendant distress, would 
have been much mitigated, and, in some 
of the great manufacturing districts, many 
difficulties would have been removed 
which were now severely felt. He could 
prove that, in many instances, more than 
100 per cent had been given for money in 
the city of London, notwithstanding the 
operation of the usury laws. It was said 
on a former occasion, that his bill would 
injure the landed interest. He denied 
that this would be its effect; on the con- 
trary, it would materially serve that im- 
portant class, He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill “to repeal the 
laws which prohibit the taking of interest 
for money, or limit the rate thereof.” 

Mr. Davenport renewed his opposition 
to the measure, and would continue to 
resist it so long as he had a seat in that 
House. He saw no necessity for giving 
leave, year after year, to bring in a bill, 
which, in a future stage, they were deter- 
mined to reject. His opposition was not 
out of discourtesy to the learned serjeant, 
but to shorten the journey of this bill. 
His firm belief was, that nothing could be 
devised more mischievous for the landed 
interest than the proposed measure. It 
would necessarily disturb the whole mort- 
gage system, affecting the property of the 
kingdom, and substitute a wild theory in 
the room of practical experience. He 
called upon the government to take a part 
in stopping the eagerness for introducing 
such bills, and to look to themselves in 
time, before a perseverance in error 
brought ruin upon the country. 

Mr. Bright was glad that the bill was 
thus early opposed. It was most extra- 
ordinary, that ministers should be absent 
from the House when such a discussion 
was coming on. The bill could not be 
a matter of indifference to them, with re- 
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ference to their commercial and financial 
projects ; and he trusted that they would 
take an opportunity either to avow or 
disavow it. It was not fitting that they 
should be absent when a question was 
under consideration which so materially 
affected the most important interests of 
the country. The measure must be either 
a very good or a very bad one; and, in 
either view of it, it ought to receive the 
most serious consideration of government. 
The landed interest ought not to be thus 
treated. In his opinion, if this bill were 
now passed, money upon mortgage could 
not be raised except at a most enormous 
rate. He hoped the country gentlemen 
would give their most strenuous opposi- 
tion to a measure which, if passed, would 
be attended with the most injurious con- 
sequences to their interests. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that his right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, would have attended, had he not 
been confined to his house by indispo- 
sition. 

Mr. Irving said, that the bill would not 
have the injurious effect which some gen- 
tlemen apprehended. On the contrary, 
had it been in operation during the late 
crisis, the sacrifices made,by individuals 
would have been much lighter than they 
unfortunately had been; and the House 
would not have heard of such enormous 
sums lost in the attempt to maintain the 
credit of individuals. He, for one, thought 
that in place of the present crisis affecting 
the introduction of such a bill, it was 
rather in favour of its justice and policy. 
At the same time he was ready to admit 
that there were a variety af considerations 
to be well weighed before it passed into a 
law. He certainly was prepared to vote 
for bringing in of the measure, and having 
it amply debated ; the House would not 
take a stand against it in that early stage. 

Mr. Benett observed, that it was often 
necessary for those who were in want of 
money to borrow it at an extravagant 
rate, purely in consequence of these 
usury laws. By the repeal of those laws, 
the security for fair and liberal dealing in 
the transactions of borrowing and lending 
would be much increased. Persons of the 
most honourable characters would not 
then be deterred from coming into the 
market as lenders, and in this the borrow- 
ers would find their advantage. The 
proposed measure should have his cordial 
support. 

Mr. Sykes thought that his learned friend 
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had not been fairly dealt with, when {ft was 
thus attempted to stop the progress of the 
proposed bill zn limine. Instead of endea- 
vouring to defeat it at once, they had better 
haye allowed it to be brought in, that it 
might be examined in all its bearings, 
especially with reference to the present 
crisis. The question was one of the greatest 
importance, and ought certainly to attract 
the most serious attention of government. 
And he was the more anxious that go- 
vernment should turn its attention to it, 
because he was convinced that the pro- 
ject could not be carried into execution 
without its co-operation. He confessed 
his surprise that, among their measures 
for the regulation of the currency, and for 
preventing the recurrence of the late 
calamitous scenes, this subject had not 
come under their consideration, and that 
ministers had not proposed to repeal the 
usury laws. It was most unaccountable, 
shat gentlemen should think the bill would 
act against the landed interest. What 
was the situation of that interest at this 
moment? By law they were interdicted 
from paying more than 5 per cent interest 
for money; but the law was frequently 
evaded by resorting to the system of 
annuities—a system which had brought 
some of the noblest estates in this country 
into complete dilapidation. He supported 
this bill, because he thought, that so far 
from prejudicing the interests of the landed 
proprietors, it would be mostadvantageous 
to them. The policy of the measure was 
perfectly clear ; and, as to its justice, why 
should any man be prevented from going 
into market with bis commodity — for 
money was a commodity—and getting the 
highest price for it? Let his learned 
friend be permitted to bring in his bill, 
and he trusted that ministers would see 
good reason to carry it through, as one of 
their own regulations. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, he must continue 
to oppose this bill. It had been said, that 
it was unusual to oppose the bringing in 
of a bill. So it might be, were it a new 
measure ; but this was the identical bill 
which they had already, year after year, 
rejected. Why, therefore, allow their 
time to be further taken up with unavail- 
ing discussion? It was a waste of time 
to permit the preliminary stages of a bill, 
which they knew would, on the second 
reading, be rejected. If ministers chose 
to adopt the measure, and rest it on their 
own responsibility, then they ought to 
permit 


¢ bill to be brought in; but, | 
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when a private individual attempted to 
introduce it, it ought to be immediately 
resisted. An hon. member had adverted 
to the beneficial operation which the repeal 
would have on the condition of the coup. 
try gentlemen. But it would be quite as 
well to allow the country gentlemen to 
judge for themselves, since they might 
naturally be supposed to be the best judges 
of their own interest. 

Mr. Wodehouse was decidedly opposed 
to the bill, because he thought it impossible 
to calculate the effect which it might have 
upon the landed interest. His objection 
was, however, principally to the time of 
introducing the measure; and it was an 
additional instance of the reckless spirit 
of experiment which prevailed, and which 
had entailed already so much mischief on 
the community. 

Colonel Davies said, he would suggest 
a mode by which the objections of the 
country gentlemen to the repeal of these 
laws might be obviated. If they were so 
enamoured of the usury laws, as to prefer 
granting annuities at a most extravagant 
rate, to the borrowing of money on rem 
sonable terms, let a clause be introduced 
into the bill, excluding the country gentle 
men from its operation. If they were s 
desirous of raising money on annuities, at 
15 per cent, rather than borrow at a little 
more than 5 per cent, let them be per 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. Monck adverted to instances in 
which money might have been borrowed 
at little more than 5 per cent, but the 
law opposing this, the parties were reduced 
to the necessity of raising money by the 
sale of their goods, at a ruinously low 
rate. This would be a common occur 
rence, as long as these absurd Jaws re- 
mained upon the statute-book. He agreed, 
however, that the landed and trading por- 
tions of the community stood in different 
situations, and that the repeal of the usury 
laws might affect the one interest, in a 
different manner from that in which it 
would operate on the other. Money on 
mortgages was borrowed for a length of 
time; but a tradesman might want a loan 
for two months, and for that loan it might 
be worth his while to give a high consi- 
deration. The borrowers and lenders in 
these cases had different objects; and why 
should they have one measure for credit 
and security, If money could be raised 
at 5 per cent on the best landed security, 
how could those, who had only personal 
security to offer, expect to raise money 
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at the same rate? The present crisis had 
thrown considerable light on the subject, 
and had proved how much better it would 
have been for many unfortunate persons, 
if they had been permitted to borrow 
money at a little more than 5 per cent, 
instead of being obliged to sell their goods 
at a most ruinous loss. The state of the 
law was most extraordinary. It, in effect, 
said this, to those who were in want of 
money You cannot be permitted, 
whatever your difficulties may be, to 
borrow money at more than 5 per cent, 
because any thing above that would be 
exorbitant, and bring you to ruin. But, 
you may borrow money, by the sale of 
your property, at any rate you please, 
however destructive.” Such was the state 
of the law; and it was of great importance 
to the commercial portion of the com- 
munity, that it should exist no longer. 

Mr. John Smith said, that since the dis- 
cussion of this bill last session, much light 
had been thrown upon the subject. The 
House was aware of the panic in the money 
market last December, and he could state, 
of his own personal knowledge, the enor- 
mous sum which had been paid for pe- 
cuniary loans. He knew an instance in 
which, for a very large sum, no less than 
75 per cent had been paid. What good 
purpose could the usury laws serve, when, 
in spite of those laws, money was, in cases 
of necessity, raised at such an immoderate 
rate. He thought the learned serjeant 
deserved the thanks of the country for 
his perseverance in this most important 
measure. 

Mr. Wynn gave his entire support to the 
proposed bill; and, in doing so, he felt 
that, instead of injuriously interfering with 
the landed interest, he was conferring a 
boon upon that body. He had known 
many instances of the bad effect of the 
usury laws, and particularly one about ten 
years ago, when a person, possessing a 
large landed property, had a mortgage 
which was standing for thirty years. The 
security was for 40,000/., and 20,000/. 
had been paid off, when the remainder 
was called in. It was impossible, at the 
time, to get this sum at the usual rate of 
interest, and 9 per cent was obliged to be 
paid by annuity to take off the unredeemed 
mortgage. This annuity-interest continued 
for a considerable time, until money could 
be obtained under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. When the committee sat 
upon the usury laws, they had before 
them several eminent solicitors, who con- 


curred in opinion, that the landed interest 
would be benefitted by the change. A 
great deal had been sald about the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and the authority of 
ancient statutes ; but, let any one examine 
the state of the laws generally when such 
statutes were framed, and they would see 
that it was attempted at that time to re- 
gulate by law the price of every article of 
consumption. Nay, to such an extreme 
was this spirit of interference carried, that 
the lord chancellor had the power, even 
since the Restoration, of regulating the 
price of wine. Deeming it essential to 
the interests of the country generally, that 
these laws should undergo an alteration, 
he should give his cordial support to the 
measure, 

Mr. Calcraft said, that when govern- 
ment itself gave 6 or 7 per cent for money, 
it was not surprising if private individuals 
sometimes found it difficult to borrow at 
5 percent. With respect to the proposed 
bill, if ministers would take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of supporting it, 
he would not oppose its introduction ; but, 
if it was to be considered merely as the 
measure of an individual, teazing the 
House with the discussion, session after 
session, then he would undoubtedly op- 
pose it zn limine. An hon. member had 
stated, that he knew of transactions in the 
city, in which money had been borrowed 
at as high a rate as 75 per cent. Why, 
it was a common practice in the city to 
borrow money in that way, upon continua~- 
tion. These were mere gambling trans- 
actions; and, if he were to state all that 
he knew about these matters, he could 
present a scene of gambling which must 
appal those who had paid no attention to 
such matters. But these gambling bar- 
gains had nothing to do with this bill. 
The passing of it would have no effect 
upon them whatever. Let the learned 
gentleman withdraw this bill, and intro- 
duce another, of which the operation 
would be confined to trade, excluding 
money lent on mortgage. Then, if the 
trading bill worked well, perhaps the 
landed interest would consent to partici- 
pate in the experiment. The only result 
of such a bill as this would be, generally, 
to increase the rate of interest. They 
were for ever told of the terrible operation 
of annuities, and spendthrifts would still 
be found, even if this bill were passed, to 
fly to annuitants to satisfy their cravings ; 
but the amount of annuities, as compared 
with mortgages, were small indeed; not 
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in a greater proportion than as forty to 
one. So that if they entertained the sub- 
ject, they would be passing a law for the 
exception, and not for the rule. He was 
sorry the learned gentleman had not been 
made a judge during the vacation; for, if 
he had been removed out of that House, 
no other member could have been found 
to foster his bantling. At all events, he 
must deprecate the discussion of this im- 
portant question, unless it was gravely 
taken up by ministers, and considered in 
a calm and dispassionate manner. The 
minds of the people were too full of the 
dangers which surrounded them, to be 
diverted from fitter considerations by the 
agitation of such a question as this. If 
such a bill were passed, was it likely that 
the Bank would permit the 1,200,000/. 
which they had now out at 4 per cent to 
remain at that rate of interest? The Bank 
proprietors would not allow the thing to 
remain, even if the directors were so in- 
clined. Indeed, every man who had 
money out upon mortgage would, in such 
acase, recall it, and demand better terms, 
It was a very impolitic step to bring for- 
ward this measure, when money matters, 
so far as the interest of mortgages was 
concerned, were in a satisfactory state. 
Those who were really interested were 
perfectly satisfied with their present con- 
dition. Why, therefore, disturb it? Un- 
less he heard that this measure was to 
have the sanction of ministers, he would 
take the sense of the House on the mo- 
tion, if pressed. He hoped, however, 
that he should not be driven to this 
course, but that the learned serjeant 
would withdraw it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that as he was 
not present at the commencement of the 
discussion, he was butimperfectly qualified, 
if qualified under any circumstances, to 
give an opinion upon the measure. That it 


_was one which was entitled to serious con- 


sideration, he readily acknowledged ; and 
all must feel that the manner in which it 
had been disposed of last session afforded 
no satisfactory proof of the sense of the 


House upon it. His right hon. friend, the 


chancellor of the Exchequer, had been 


too much engaged on important matters 


connected with the state of the country, 
to allow him to give the subject that at- 
tention which it required. He hoped, 
therefore, that the learned gentleman 


would postpone the measure for a short 


eriod, in order to allow his right hon. 


friend time for its consideration. On the 
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second reading of the bill, his right hon, 
friend would be prepared to give the 
House his views with respect to an altera- 
tion of these laws. No one, he appre. 
hended, could have the least doubt as to 
the principle of the bill which the learned 
serjeant sought to amend; and he felt 
bound to say, that it was with him a very 
serious question, whether the operation 
of the usury laws had not contributed, 
in a most unfortunate degree, to increase 
the late distress. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that after what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman, he 
would withdraw his opposition to the in- 
troduction of the measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Bussce Act.] Mr. Hobhouse rose for 
the purpose of putting a question to the 
attorney-general. It was in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that towards the close 
of the last session, the learned gentleman 
introduced a bill, which was subsequently 
passed, for the purpose of repealing the 
act commonly called the ‘ Bubble Act.” 
At that time it was intimated, that a mea- 
sure would be introduced by a learned 
lord in the other House, which would 
strike at the root of fraudulent transac- 
tions in the formation of companies. The 
question which he wished to ask was, 
whether it was in the contemplation of 
his majesty’s ministers, or the law officers 
of the Crown, to introduce any such mea- 
sure in the present session? There was 
@ very uneasy sensation on the subject of 
the fraudulent transactions of the last 
year, and fears were entertained that 
similar attempts might again be made 
He, therefore, was anxious to know whe- 
ther any measure would be introduced, 
by which, if the public did not receive 
indemnity for the past, they might at 
least have security for the future. 

The Attorney-General said, he was not 
aware that any such measure was in con- 
templation, nor did he think it was at all 
necessary. As the law now stood, it was 
sufficient to reach any fraudulent attempts, 
by any number of persons forming them- 
selves into illegal companies. If the fact 
of any fraudulent attempts could be 
proved against any individuals, the law as 
it stood, was sufficient to reach and punish 
them, without the aid of any new enact 
ment, 


Excnequer Bitts.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 


| 
| 
| 
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ways and means, Mr. Herries moved, | 
«That the sum of 3,500,000/., a part of | 


the sum now remaining in the Exchequer, 
to complete the aids granted for the ser- 
vice of the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, be 
applied to the service of the year 1826.” 

Mr. Hume begged to ask, whether it 
was the intention of government to leave 
the Bank to make purchases of these 
Exchequer-bills, as they had hitherto 
done; and whether they were, at one 


time, by a great over-issue, and, at ano-| 


ther, by restraining that issue, to put at 
hazard the property of Englishmen, when- 
ever they thought fit? If men had been 
guilty of some of the mad speculations 


and improvident sacrifices attributed 
them, let them take their fate ; but let not» 


the innocent be confounded with the 
guilty. 
to satisfy the minds of the public, that the 


Bank of England had not, by purchasing 
immense quantities of Exchequer-bills at. 


one time, and issuing them out in equally 
immense quantities at another, aggravated 
the late unfortunate panic. 
strong cbjections to a power remaining in 
the hands of any set of men to raise and 
sink the market at their pleasure, from five 
to ten per cent. Every country banker, 
too, should be compelled, four times in 
the year, to furnish an account of all his 
issues in the preceding quarter. Such a 
proceeding would, in some measure, be a 
check upon the over-issue which had been 
the subject of complaint. They ought 
also to know the amount of all the Ex- 
chequer-bills which had been purchased 
by the Bank of England, that they might 
discover, if possible, the reason why Ex- 
chequer-bills had been, at one time, at 
from 35s. to 50s. discount. 

Mr. Maberly thought there would be 


It would require strong proofs 


He had. 


| 
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their transactions more public than here- 
tofore. This was necessary in con- 
| sequence of their intimate connexion with 
| government. 

| Mr. Irving alluded to the purchase of 
| Exchequer-bills by the Bank, and con- 
_ tended that the directors were wt in 
_ those purchases. If the circulating me- 
| dium was not sufficient for the wants of 
the country, no injury was done by the 
purchase of those bills. If it was too 
much, why should not the Bank sell? 
The object of mercantile men was to pro- 
'cure discounts for short periods, and it 
' was of little consequence to them whether 
those discounts were afforded them from 
an issue of Exchequer-bills, or a deposit 
ofbullion. If the Bank had the means of 
purchasing Exchequer-bills, he saw no 
reason’ why they should be prevented. 
The events which had taken place had, in 
many parts of the country, left the people 
without any means of barter. If governs 
ment would send down 3 or 400,000/. to 
be distributed by skiiful clerks, on good 
security, in the various provinces, it would, 
in his judgment, restore the deficiencies 


| in the circulation, and relieve that class 


of the community who most required 
assistance. 

Mr, Bright thought ministers should 
have directed more of their attention to 
the condition of the country in 1793. If 
they had compared it with the present, 
they would have seen that the two were 
nearly similar ; they would also have seen 
that the remedy adopted by government 
at that period had had a considerable 
effect in relieving the distress. Why, 
then, should not they have recourse to 
the same means of averting the evil? If 
the issue of Exchequer-bills in 1793 had 
been productive of such beneficial effects, 
what was there to prevent a similar issue 


but little security to the holders of Ex- 
chequer-bills, until the public were made | 
better acquainted with the nature of the | 
Bank transactions with government, and | 
with their dealing in those bills, than they | 
were at present. There were instances | 
in which the Bank had gone into the | 
market and made purchases, so as to raise 
the value of those bills 20s. The Bank | 
had a right to do so if they pleased, and 
they had also a right to withhold their pro- 
ceedings from the public. But he trusted | 
that the government and the Bank would 
see the necessity of relaxing on this point. 
They had of late acted in a most liberal 
manner; but they would deserve still 
more praise, if they consented to make 
VOL. XIV. 


of them now from operating in the same 
way? The situation of the country was 
so peculiar, that it would afford an ample 
justification to government for deviating 
a little from any stern principle which 
they might have formed for the guidance 
of their proceedings on ordinary occas 
sions. It was absolutely necessary that 
some plan should be devised for supplying 
the provinces with a circulating medium, 
It 300,000/. were dispersed in small sums, 
under the direction of skilful persons, 
through different parts of the country, it 
would, in his opinion, have a greater 
effect in relieving the present distress than 
any other measure which could be devised. 
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Mr. Pearse said, it was the duty of the | selves, when he reminded them that thege. 


Bank to be cautious how they interfered bills-had, in the course of a very few days,, 
with prices; and, as to Exchequer-bills, been reduced from sixty-five shillings pre.. 
they ought not to deal in them, unless | 


there was a necessity ; but, when that ne- 
Cessity arose, it was unbecoming the hon. 
member for Aberdeen to make repeated 
attacks on the Bank. These were times 
when men ought rather to endeavour to 


remove impressions which affected public | 


confidence than encourage them. An 
advance of money must come sooner or 
jater from the government, and the sooner 
the better. He was sorry that ministers 
had not been prevailed upon to listen to 
the application that had been made to 
them ; tor he was sure that sooner or later 
the assistance applied for must be granted. 

Mr. Hume said, he had not blamed the 
Bank for what they had done. What he 
had complained of was, that the Bank had 
the power at will of raising the value of 
every man’s property, by dealing in Ex- 
chequer-oills ; and he had made the obser- 
vation that the House might be able to 
ascertain the extent of the dealings of the 
Bank, and their effect on prices. It was 
no assertion of his, but a general opinion 
in the city, that, during the recent distress, 
the interference of the Bank in the 
money market had produced a very sen- 
sible effect; and, until the necessary in- 
fomation was laid before the House, he 
must abstain from giving praise where he 
was not sure it was due. Indeed, he 
feared there had been much irregularity 
in the dealings of the Bank, It had been 
very justly observed by the late director, 
Mr. Ricardo, that it was the duty of the 
Bank Directors to make the best bargain 
they could with the government for the 
proprietors. The evils caused by the 
fluctuation in the value of Exchequer- 
bills, should be ascribed to the govern- 
ment, and not to the Bank. If the go- 
vernment had no debt, there would 
be no need of Exchequer-bills, It was 
owing to this, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, though he admitted the present 
disastrous situation of the country, did not 
dare to sanction the issuing of even 
500,000/. worth of Exchequer-bills for 
the purpose of relieving it, lest the ex- 
changes should be thereby turned against 
us. Had the sinking fund been applied 
in buying up Exchequer-bills, the evils 
which had arisen from the fluctuations in 
their value could never have occurred. 
What those evils must have been he would 
eave to hon. gentlemen to figure to them- 


mium to four guineas discount. In hig, 
opinion, the resolution adopted by this, 
House the other evening was calculated 
to increase the present distress, by causing 
a considerable portion of the circulating, 
medium to be withdrawn, 

Mr. Irving said, he should wish toknow, 
if Exchequer-bills were not issued, how. 
the Bank of England were to give a sufli- 
cient supply of notes? Perhaps it would, 
be answered, by discounting mercantile; 
bills; but it was not at all times that these, 
discounts were required. In December. 
and January last there was a considerable. 
portion of mercantile bills presented to 
the Bank to be discounted ; but of late. 
there had been so little trade, that, com- 


| paratively speaking, few discounts were 
, wanted. In his opinion, the buying and 


selling of stock contributed much more 
to the fluctuations in the value of property, 
than any traffic in Exchequer-bills. He 
considered that the best and most con- 
venient issue of the Bank rested on Ex- 
chequer-bills. They afforded a much more 
regular and certain channel through which 
Bank issues might be supplied than any 
other. He was sorry that ministers had. 
treated so lightly the application which 
had been made to them; for ultimately 
they would be compelied to have recourse 
to the measure suggested, The salvation, 
of the country depended upon it. It had: 
been urged, that the refusal was neces- 
sary to check further speculations. ‘This,, 
in the present situation of the country, 
was an objection too frivolous to require 
an answer. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, that if any 
plan was attempted for relieving the pre- 
sent distress which should cause the ex- 
changes to turn against us, the distress. 
would be very considerably aggravated. 
The government were placed in a very 
difficult situation. It must be recollected: 
that they had already a debt of 30,000,000/. 
in an unfunded state. In his opinion, the. 
Bank might accommodate the merchants 
by discounts at a longer date than usual, 
upon having goods deposited as a secu 
rity. They might readily get a bill 
passed for enabling them to do this. 

Mr. Hume said, that when it was cone. 
sidered that the Bank had 18,000,000/. 
locked up in the hands of government, it 
could not be expected that they could, 
afford that accommodation to the public 
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‘which it would otherwise have been in 
‘their power to have afforded. Government 
having absorbed all their capital, the Bank 
‘had only their profits, wherewith they 
‘could grant discounts to the merchants. 
What was the amount of those profits was 
‘kept a mystery. No such secrecy pre- 
vailed in the affairs of any other public 
bank. There was no such mystery as to 
the affairs of the banks of France and 
America. The amount of the weekly 
‘discounts at the Bank should be known to 
the public. He did not mean to blame 
the Bank. If they were apprehensive 
that the exchanges were likely to be 
turned against this country by an exten- 
sive issue, under present circumstances, 
they had acted right in contracting their 
discounts. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he was astonished to 
hear an hon. member declare that the mi- 
nisters had treated this momentous subject 
with levity. There was one consolation 
in the midst of all their difficulties, 
namely, that even the gentlemen who 
habitually opposed the government, had 
done justice to the feelings of his right 
hon. friend the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; and he was persuaded that no man, 
who investigated the subject dispassion- 
ately, could doubt, that, if the government 
hadacted erroneously, it at least proceeded 
from a strong desire to render that assis- 
tance which their feelings prompted them 
to render, but which their public station 
prevented them from carrying into exe- 
cution. They were assailed on all sides 
by devices and projects for relieving the 
public distresses. The hon. member for 
Bristol had said, that the ministers ought 
not to adhere to principles ; but he could 
assure that hon. member, that if ministers 
had hearkened to the various counsels 
offered them, there was nothing in princi- 
ples or morals from which they must not 
depart, or a single principle of policy 
which they must not have subverted. 
With respect to the effect of issuing Ex- 
chequer-bills, it appeared to him to be of 
little importance to the public how the 
Bank notes found their way into the 
market, so that they secured an adequate 
circulating medium. 

_ Mr. T. Wilson was of opinion, that an 
issue of Exchequer-bills by government, 
would have proved more beneficial than 
any relief which could be granted by the 
Bank. It had been observed, that the 
Bank should be liberal in their discounts ; 
but the parties to whom the Bank were in 
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the habit of granting discounts, were not 


the persons who stood most in need of 
assistance. The persons wanting relief 
were those who dealt in goods. In his 
opinion, the issue of Exchequer-bills b 

government, instead of causing such bills 
to be at a discount, would have a directly 
contrary effect. It would tend materially 
to restore confidence, the loss of which 
had been one of the principal causes of 
the present distress; and it would tran- 
quillize the minds of numerous individuals, 
who would not be afraid of parting with 
their money, when they knew that they 
could have assistance if they required it. 

Mr. Hutchinson’ was desirous that jus- 
tice should be done to all parties, and 
particularly to the government, for their 
conductintherecenttransactions. Though 
there might be*a difference of opinion as 
to the merits of many of the measures pro- 
posed by government, he thought that 
there could be no difference of opinion 
upon this point — that ministers had 
evinced every anxiety to administer relief 
to the existing distress. He was of opinion, 
that from their past conduct the country 
might be confident that ministers would 
set their shoulders to the wheel to rescue 
the country from its present unfortunate 
situation. He thought, however, that the 
system of Government was too expensive, 
and that it was the duty of parliament to 
make them diminish it. 

Sir £. Blake commended the conduct 
of government. Their principles of free 
trade particularly entitled them to the 
thanks of the country, and he hoped they 
would not, by any complaints or re- 
presentations, be induced to depart from 
them. 

Mr. Herries said, that one observation 
had fallen from an hon. friend of his, which 
he felt it necessary to notice. His hon, 
friend had stated, that the government 
had received lightly the representations of 
distress which had been madetoit. Now, 
he was sure that no solicitations had ever 
been received with greater attention than 
those which had recently been made to 
government ; and if the noble lord at the 
head of the Treasury, and the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not complied with the 
requests made to them, it was not without 
giving to them a full and patient examina- 
tion, nor without being convinced that 
they ought not, for public reasons, to be 
acceded to. His hon. friend had given it 
as his opinion, that the large purchase of 
Exchequer-bills, which had taken place 
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that morning, would have produced a 
greater effect, if it had been a measure of 
the government, instead of a measure of 
the Bank. Now, the hon. member ought 
to have known, from what had fallen from 
his right hon. friend last night, that the 
measure was one which the Bank would 
never have felt itself justified in under- 
taking, if it had not been for the com- 
munication which his right hon. friend 
had made last night. He trusted, there- 


fore, that his hon. friend would admit that | 
the government had met his views in this | 


respect. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 16. 
Cuurcu Rares IN ¥RELAND.] Sir 
John Newport rose, in pursvance of notice, 
to propose a series of resolutions regard- 
ing the levy of Churcherates in Ireland. 
It was in the recollection of the House, 
that he had last year called their atten- 
tion to the manner in which the Irish 
parochial rates were collected, and to the 


abuses which, in every part of their de- | 


tails, were so apparent. Having been on 
that occasion so fortunate as to obtain 
almost the unanimous assent of the House 
to the bill which he had introduced, he was 
afterwards much surprised to find, that, 
in another House, the principal clauses 
were struck out which regulated the 
adequate control of the local expenditure. 

It was doubly incumbent upon the 
House to guard the Irish public from the 
abuses of this system, seeing that a con- 
siderable portion of the persons who had 
to pay these church rates, were by law 
excluded from taking any part in the 
proceedings of the vestries where they 
were levied. Besides this, many of these 
rates were imposed, not only without the 
authority of luw, but in direct defiance of 
it; for instance, salaries were augmented 
contrary to the statutory provisions, which 
controlled and limited their amount in the 
most specific manner. The object of this 
bill was to provide, that when any pa- 
rishioner had just reason to complain of the 
injustice and inequality of the rate levied 
upon him, he was not to be left, as he now 
was, without a remedy, but was to have 
the power of appeal to the next quarter 
sessions. This redress was easy and simple, 
as well as quite analogous to the practice 
in similar cases; but the clause which 
embodied this provision was struck out of 
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the bill elsewhere, and the principal benefit 
intended by the measure was thus rendered 
a nullity. In order that the House might 
be aware of the manner in which the power 
of raising sums for the uses of religion wag 
diverted from its legitimate purposes, he 
would state a few examples of the abuses 
which prevailed on this subject. The law 
had expressly provided a particular sum 
for the salary of parish clerk. Where his 
attendance was only required one day in 
the week, his remuneration was not to ex- 
ceed 10/. a-year. Now, it would be found, 
that in two-thirds of the parishes through. 
out Ireland, 20/. or 30/. was the salary 
paid the clerk, and often much higher 
sums. Every species of extravagant ex- 
penditure attended these rates. In one 
parish, 430/. was paid to build a house for 
the parish clerk and sexton. No parish 
in England would have tolerated so scan- 
dalous an exaction. And yet this was 
done in Ireland, where the great bulk of 
the people not being of the established 
church, could not take the least part in 
the vestries, which taxed them so highly 
for services, in the benefits of which they 
never participated. In some _ parishes 
_ places were contrived which ought never 
‘to have been sanctioned. There was, for 
_ instance, the organist’s attendant, and the 
tuner of the organ. In others, there were 
_ people anxious to promote the Hibernian 
| Bible Society, and in Raphoe they voted 

10/. for this purpose; and this was to come 
out of the pockets of the Catholic pea- 
_santry, for the use of a society avowedly 
established for proselytizing purposes. In 
one place, a tax was made to repair the 
_ bishop’s throne, to provide a clothes-horse 
‘for his closet, and brushes, and indeed 
every article for the toilette of a finished 
gentleman. In one parish in Dublin, @ 
sum of one hundred guineas was voted out 
of the rates, to purchase a piece of plate for 
the curate. Fifty pounds was also voted 
to the parish clerk, and the same to the 
vestry clerk; which was more than double 
the amount authorized by law. In one 
parish, in the course of ten years, the 
organist had received more than 850/. 
The bellows-blower had 10/. a-year ; and 
there was a vestry-maid at 20/., besides 
three servants to attend the church. In 
one of the returns there was this remark~ 
able nota bene; “ No access to the church 
or church-yard, for man or horse, but by 
climbing over two or three ditches or 
walls.’ From this, it appeared that access 
to the church was not considered material ; 
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so that the money was levied, the object , 
in view was attained. In many instances, | 
palpable modes were taken to evade the 
Jaw which limited the amount of salary to - 
the clerk ; he was first paid for his clerk- | 
ship 20/., then they gave him twenty 
guineas for singing, thirty guineas for in- 
structing the boys, twenty guineas for 
teaching the girls, and twenty guineas 
more for extra services. So that the 
salary was raised to 120/. and 140/. a year. 
Then, large sums were required for the 
use of pews. In one instance, a lady had 
paid 14/. or 15/., and in another seven 
guineas. Last year he had offered a 
remedy for the correction of these abuses ; 
namely, the power of appeal to the quarter 
sessions; but that had been rejected. He 
understood that government meant to bring | 
forward some corrective; if so, he should 
gladly leave the matter in their hands, 
it was but justice to some patties to state, 
that in two or three parishes, so sensible 
were respectable members of the estab- 
lished church of the injustice of taxing 
the Catholic population in this way, that 
they defrayed themselves the salary of | 
the clerk. In some parishes, the rector and 
his incumbent were considerate enough to 
defray the charge of the sacramental bread | 
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some information from the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, respecting the intended 
measures of the government touching Ire- 
land. It was stated in the King’s Speech, 
that measures were under consideration, 
arising out of the inquiry which had been 
conducted last session into the state of 
Ireland. He wished to know what those 
measures were. They might be good, or 
they might be bad. At all events, no 
opinion could be formed of them until 
their nature was stated. He hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would give some 
information upon this point. 

Mr. Goulburn professed his readiness to 
give the information required by the noble 
lord, before he made any observations 
upon the motion of the right hon, baronet. 
He would state generally the measures 
which his majesty’s ministers intended to 
introduce in the course of the present ses- 
sion, arising out of the labours of last 
year’s committee; and he would state 
them in the order of their notice by the 
committee. With respect to the mode of 
collecting tithes, it was not their intention 
to submit any distinct proposition ; and 
for this reason—that the Tithe-composition 
bill had been, within the last year, brought 
into general operation in Ireland, and 


and wine, instead of taxing their Catholic | had produced effects not merely equal, 
parishioners for such a purpose. ‘The , but far surpassing his most sanguine an- 
right hon. baronet concluded, by moving, ticipations. It was, therefore, intended 
Ist. “ That from the detailed returns of | to allow that measure to work on its due 
parochial assessments imposed during ten | course, and remedy existing evils, and 
years past in Ireland, as laid before the | not to interfere with it, by any new mea- 


House, it appears that large sums of money | 
are annually levied for purposes, in many | 
instances, not warranted by law, and for 
paying salaries to officers at rates exceed- | 
ing the limits prescribed by statutary re- 
gulation: 2nd. That these and other con- 
siderable abuses appear to prevail in the 
imposition and application of such pa- 
rochial assessments, in consequence of the 
absolute want of adequate control to secure 
their limitation within proper bounds, and 
their appropriation to definite and legitimate 
objects: Srd. That it becomes the duty 
of the legislature to make efficacious pro- 
vision for the easy attainment of such 
control, and against the recurrence of 
such abuses, particularly as a large pro- 
portion of the persons who are subjected 
to payment ef these parochial levies are 
at present by law excluded from voting in 
vestries held for the imposition of many 
of these assessments.” 

Lord Althorp was anxious, before the 
subject was further discussed, to obtain 


sure. A year ago there had been effected 
only 259 tithe compositions; but, since 
the last session, he was happy to say, the 
number had increased to 676; being about 
one-fourth of all the parishes in the sister 
kingdom. The benefits of this measure 
were not confined to the parishes in which 
it was brought into action, but extended 
to their vicinity, and led to the extension 
of amicable compositions. One fact would 
show strongly the operation of the bill. 
The assistant barrister for the county of 
Cork had informed him that the business 
of his court had declined one-half, owing 
to the absence of tithe causes. The next 
measure in order, but he would revert to 
it last, was the mode of collecting and 
applying the church rates, and the con- 
stitution of vestries. Then followed the 
constitution and proceedings of the ma- 
norial courts. This subject had been 
under the consideration of the lord lieu- 
tenant, and a measure was about to be 
introduced, to correct the practices of 
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these courts, and obviate their abuses. 
The next matter was the legal right of 
admission to the freedom of corporations ; 
and he meant to propose a measure to 
remove the delays which at present oc- 
curred in establishing these corporate 
rights. Respecting the laws which re- 
lated to grand juries, and the manner of 
levying their presentments, he could not 
say that he was prepared with any re- 
medial measure; at the same time it was 
to be understood, that the attention of 
the Irish government had not been with- 
drawn from the subject. But the magni- 
tude of the question, the difficulties with 
which it was beset, and the long period 
of existence of the present practice, ren- 
dered it difficult to grapple with the sub- 
ject ; and he thought it much better not 
to tamper with it, until some main prin- 
ciple could be devised, which was likely 
to act upon all the bearings of so import- 
ant a subject. He was not, therefore, 

repared with any measure on this point. 
He would now advert to the other topics 
on which it was intended to introduce 
legislative measures, The one was, that 
of landlord and tenant, on which it was 
his intention to submit, in an amended 
form, the bill which he had introduced 
last session. As to the church rates, the 
chief object of the Irish government was 
to ascertain what the law was, and to 
collect and consolidate the whole of the 
acts on this subject into one, and in that 
one to introduce clauses for the removal 
of many of the grievances complained of. 
It hed been his wish that this measure 
should have been introduced at an earlier 
period; but the pressure of other import- 
ant affairs had rendered it necessary to 
postpone it. Upon the principle of the 
return proposed hy the right hon. baronet, 
there was no difference. The difference 
was asto the time. He did not mean to 
defend the abuses in the local returns re- 
specting church rates; but, in looking at 
the irregular charges made in vestries, it 
would be found, that they were not all 
bearing against the Roman Catholics. On 
the contrary, many of those charges were 
for building, or assisting to build, Roman 
Catholic chapels, and for other purposes 
connected with the Catholics; which show- 
ed that, though many of the items of these 
assessments were irregular, they were not 
voted with any feeling hostile to the Roman 
Catholics. He would agree that the as- 
sessments in future should be limited, He 
intended to.introduce a bill on this subject 
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in ashort time ; and, as the right hon, ba- 
ronet did not seem disposed to withdraw 
his motion, he would move, as an amend- 
ment to it, “* That leave be given to brin 
in a bill to consolidate and amend the laws 
which regulate the levy and application of 
Church Rates in Ireland.” 

Sir R. H. Inglis began by stating that, 
the right hon. baronet had, in substance, 
produced the same cases, and repeated 
the same charges, which he brought for. 
wards last session against the general 
system of the administration of the church. 
rates in Ireland. Though, at that time, he 
could not help doubting the inferences, 
he was not then prepared to deny, or even 
to explain, the facts upon which the right 
hon. baronet raised them. Since that 
period, he had examined the returns be- 
fore the House; even now, however, he 
would not follow the right hon. baronet 
in all the details of the cases which he had 
brought forward; but, before he sat 
down, he would, with the indulgence of 
the House, call their attention to some of 
them. He would begin, indeed, in the 
first place, by admitting, that there were 
considerable irregularities, perhaps even 
a violation of the law in its strict letter, in 
the expenditure of the church-rates in 
Ireland; but this admission would not 
benefit the argument of the right hon. 
baronet, if the nature of the irregularities 
in question were regarded. He would 
quote from the documents on the table of 
the House, and particularly from the 
returns of the northern and more Protes- 


| tant dioceses ; he would begin with Derry, 


and, in that diocese, with the parish of 
Moville; there in one year the cess was 
46/., and of that sum 10/. was appropriated 
to the Roman Catholic chapel, 10/. to the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, the repairs 
of the church for that year being only 2/, 
The first item had been continued at the 
same rate for five more years, so that for 
six years a levy raised by law for the 
support of the Protestant church was 
applied for the benefit of another com- 
munion. He did not quote this to blame 
it, or for any other purpose than to show 
that all the irregularities in the expendi- 
ture of this fund were not for the benefit 
of the Protestants exclusively, to the 
injury of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. He could not help thinking 
that if the right hon. baronet had quoted a 
few such cases both last year and this night, 
the impression of his speech would not 
have been less, though the tendency of it 
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would have been infinitely more salutary. 
It would then have tended to conciliate. 
the minds of the people, instead of 
increasing the irritation which the discus- 
sion of this question in the other way 
would produce.—The hon. baronet pro- 
ceeded to quote several other cases from 
the northern dioceses, where, if any where, 
Protestantism, being predominant, might 
be expected to be intolerant. The parish 
of Lower Fahan, out of a cess of 51/. had 
applied 26/. to a Roman Catholic chapel, 
and in a subsequent year 33/. 6s. 8d. out 
of acess of 101/. He certainly did not 
mean to defend the legality of all the 
items of the expenditure ; for instance, in 
the parish of Ballynascreen, there was an 
item for killing foxes, a curious item for 
a church rate; but this, after being con- 
tinued for some years, was superseded by 
a grant of 22/. 15s. for a Roman Catholic 
chapel. In the parish of Balteagh, out of 
a cess of 14/, 5s. there was an item of 3/, 
to the Roman Catholic parish priest for 
books, for the use of his Sunday-school. 
Were these proofs of the grasping, bigoted, 
and exclusive spirit of the Protestant 
priesthood and Protestant population? 
He could goon with such cases much 
longer than he could venture to trespass 
on the patience of the House. He could 
show in many ways the truly Catholic 
spirit in which this fund was administered. 
In the parish of Lower Langfield, there 
were these items :—Towards repairing 
meeting-house, 5/.; To assist a poor 
Roman Catholic whose house had been 
burnt by accident, 10/. In another parish, 
Kilmacrennan, out of a cess of 891. 3s., 
301. was given to the Roman Catholic 
chapel, and 30/. to the Presbyterian 
meeting-house. Were these cases, which, 
if they had occurred to the right hon. 
baronet, and had been stated by him, 
would have made the kind of impression 
which his speech was calculated to make ; 
and yet the impression would, he ventured 
to think, have been more salutary. To 
the system of administering the church 
rates in Ireland, which the right hon. 
baronet on a former occasion described 
as corrupt and profligate, and which had 
been brought forwards in the Roman 
Catholic association as one of the great 
grievances of Ireland, the right hon. 
baronet stated last year, that there was 


one very. honourable exception. 


mentioned the name of a noble lord, a 
large 
relieved the parish rates towards building 


roprietor in Ireland, who had. 
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a church, by giving 50/. to that object. Ie: 

was to be regretted, that the right hon. 

baronet had not found in those returns. 

another name which might be seen there, 

that of lord Cremorne, who had given'six: 

times as much.—On this part of the sub-- 

ject he would not dwell longer ; he would 

quote only one extract to prove the. 

harmony in which the Protestant and 

Roman Catholics lived, when they were: 

suffered to be quiet, and not perpetually. 

told of the grounds on which they ought, 
to quarrel; it was taken from the return’ 
of the parish of Clontibrel ; and was signed’ 
by a name, among the highest not only in 

Ireland, not only in the united empire, but 

in Europe, as a man of science—Brinkley. 

It stated that he, as rector, had attended all: 

the vestries, except one or two, for twelve: 
years: that the numbers had been gene- 

rally from 60 to 100 or more; Roman. 
Catholics attend as well as Protestants; 
but there had been no reckoning of votes,. 
because difference of opinion never ex- 
isted. If such passages as these had been 
brought forward by the right hon. baronet, 
there would have been before the House. 
sufficient proof of the cordialsympathy and. 
mutual good-will subsisting between the 
members of different communions when 
they were left to themselves. The next: 
objection to the distribution of the rate, 
was theamount of it. The highest amount 
which he had ever seen was ls. 5d. per 
acre. This was in one single case. In. 
no other instance (he did not pretend to 
have examined all the returns) did it ex- 
ceed 8d. per acre. The very first upon 
which he opened, was one farthing per 
acre: the next from 33d. to 7d. Was 
this a burthen too grievous to be borne ? 
Was this such an imposition upon the te- 
nantry of Ireland, that it required the in- 
terference of the imperial parliament ? 
In the next place, when considering the 
amount of the legal levy of the church- 
rate, let it be recollected that, when: 
the Roman Catholic peasantry were’ 
—_ by a church rate, it did not. 
follow that it was. imposed by any but: 
their own priesthood. He had read the: 
papers of the rev. Mr. Morissy, a parish: 
priest, who, though he had quarrelled with: 
his bishop, was not therefore an incompe= 
tent witness; for there were certificates: 
to his character in the strongest terms, as. 
to his being exemplary as a priest, and. 
in moral conduct, signed) by.a royal col- 

lege physician, three royal college sur 

geons, as well as by three protestant rec« 
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tors, a colonel, and many others. This | the magistracy. Though he did not diss 


priest states, that he remonstrated against 
a rate of 6s. an acre, afterwards 12s. an 
acre, levied on his Roman Catholic flock 
for building a chapel. Now, at the same 
time, it appears by the returns before the 
House, that the cess by law for the church 
rate of the same parish was only 14d. 
Which was the grievance of the people, 
the rate of 14d. or the rate of 6s, or 12s. ? 
Among the cases brought forward by the 
right hon. baronet to which, in opening, 
he had referred, there was one which he 
had only slightly noticed on this occasion, 
but on which he had debated before ; and 
which had been made the subject of pro- 
fligate levity in another place ; he meant 
the expenses of the consecrated elements ; 
but the delicacy of this subject was such, 
that , unless it should be introduced more 
at large, he would only say, that he was 
prepared to meet, and in a degree, if not 
entirely, explain the cases to which the 
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approve of that reformation as far ag it 
went, yet it might be carried further, He 
had, ina former session, thrown out g 
suggestion, which, if adopted, would have 


la good effect in Ireland. He meant, that 


| 


right hon. baronet referred. The right | 


hon. baronet had complained, that his bill 
had been deprived of all its virtue in the 
other House of parliament ; and he seemed 
to wonder what possible objection conld 
be found to a remedy so simple, as that 
which he had proposed, namely, submit- 
ting the control of the expenditure of the 
church rates to the quarter sessions. Now 
this was the vital part of the right hon. 
baronet’s bill, and to which the strongest 
objections might reasonably be applied. 
Tt took from the existing authority, which 
was not only Protestant, but hierarchically 
Protestant, the control and expenditure 
of monies raised for the support of the 
ecclesiastical establishments of the coun- 
try, and placed it in hands, which might 
be Roman Catholic, which might be La- 
titudinarian. If the bill of his right hon. 
friend, the secretary for Ireland, should 
contain any such provision, he feared (and 
he said it with the greatest regret) it 
would not be in his power to support it. 
The details of the items which had been 
mentioned were trivial ; but the inferences 
drawn from them were not trivial. He 
considered that the inferences drawn 
by the right hon. baronet’s measure 
would degrade the church establish- 
ment, and weaken its claims to the respect 
and affectionate gratitude of the people; 
and such measures, at all times, and in 
every place, he would resist. 

- Sir H. Parnell adverted to the refor- 
mation.which had been made, under the 
present Irish government, with respect to 


of appointing lords-lieutenant of coun. 
ties, in the same manner as they were ape 
pointed in England. This suggestion had 
met the approval of the late lord Lon. 
donderry ; but nothing had been since 
done with respect to it. The evidence 
before the committee of last year went to 
prove, that great abuses existed in the 
appointment of corporation magistrates, 
and he hoped that some regulations would 
be made on this subject. He understood 
that some improvement was intended with 
respect to the office of sub-sheriff, by the 
appointment of an officer in each county, 
to whom was to be intrusted the service 
of writs. This, he thought, would bea 
dangerous innovation ; and he hoped the 
House would pause before they adopted 
any measure interfering with the duties of 
so old an office as that of sheriff. He was 
glad to hear that some amendment was 
intended in the laws respecting landlord 
and tenant, and he hoped that the amend- 
ment would remove the evil of sub-letting, 
and also the system of levying distress, 
and of ejectment, in which great abuses 
existed, There were some other points 
on which he thought the interference of 
the legislature would be a great benefit to 
Ireland; but as he did not know what 
course it was proposed to adopt with re- 
specttothem, he should be glad of inform- 
ation from the Attorney-general for Ire 
land. He should wish to know, whether 
it was intended to extend to that country, 
the provisions of the bill passed last ses 
sion for the regulation of juries. That 
bill was a most excellent measure, and he 
did not see why Ireland should not have 
thebenefit of it. He wished also to know, 
whether the bankrupt laws, as they ex- 
isted in this country, were to be made ap- 
plicable to Ireland? The trade of the 
two countries was now placed on the same 
footing, and he thought the same system 
might be made applicable to both, There 
were also some acts of George 2nd on the 
subject of banking, the repeal of which 
would be considered of service to Ireland. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he was disposed to 
give the right hon. baronet every inform- 
ation in his power. With respect to 
the bankrupt laws, he had consulted with 
the courts in Ireland, with the Lord 
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Chancellor, and the Master of the Rolls 
there, and the result was, a conviction 
that it would be inexpedient to apply the 
bankrupt laws, as they now existed in this 
country, to Ireland. As to the bill for 
regulating juries in this country, which 
had been introduced in the last session, 
and the introduction of which had done 
so much credit to his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel), he thought it would not be 
expedient to make it applicable to Ireland. 
It would be sufficient to say, that the 
basis of that bill consisted of returns of 
jurors made by overseers of the poor and 
churchwardens, Now, in Ireland they 
had no overseers of the poor, and he hoped 
they would long continue without them ; 
wal, as to the returns made by church- 
wardens, he thought the hon. baronet 
himself would not like to see returns of 
jurors made by men holding an office 
from which Roman Catholics were ex- 
cluded. There were other parts of the 
bill which would be inapplicable to Ire- 
land. It would therefore be better to 
watch the operation of the bill here, and 
then see what part of it could be made 
applicable to Ireland, On the subject of 
the reforms made in the magistracy, the 
hon. baronet had not suggested any thing, 
nor was any new measure in the contem- 
plation of the Irish government. Since 
that reformation had been made, he had 
not heard any complaints on the sub- 
ject ; which, oninquiry, proved to be well- 
founded. There was one complaint made 
of the conduct of a learned lord in whose 
department the appointment of magistrates 
rested, that he had neglected to attend to 
a very serious charge against a magistrate; 
that charge, it was said, was, that the ma- 
gistrate had been guilty of most oppres- 
sive and illegal conduct — that the names 
of the parties were given, but that no in- 
quiry was made, and that the magistrate 
was continued in the commission. Now, 
the facts of the case were, that an inquiry 
had been instituted into the conduct of the 
magistrate, and that the whole charge, 
from beginning to end, was altogether 
without foundation. He had selected this 
one instance for the purpose of showing 
the light ground on which charges re- 
specting the magistracy of Ireland were 
put forth, He would also take that 
opportunity of informing the hon. baronet, 
that he had at present under his considera- 
tion a bill for extending to Ireland some 
of the material provisions contained 
in the very valuable act for amending the 
VOL. XIV. 
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bankrupt laws of England, which was 
passed last session. It would, of course, 
require considerable alterations to render 
it applicable to Ireland ; but, after it had 
been modified, he had no doubt that it 
would be found serviceable in that country. 
He was preparing a bill relating to the law 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland, similar to 
the excellent bill which prevailed in Eng- 
land on the like subject, and which bill 
would, he conceived, remedy several 
abuses, and especially the one of double 
distress. In his opinion, the returns which 
had been read by the hon. member for 
Dundalk, clearly proved that there was 
no want of liberality on the part of the 
Protestants of Ireland towards the Catho-~ 
lics of that country. He conceived, there- 
fore, that the only purpose which the 
right hon. baronet could answer by press- 
ing his present resolution, would be that 
of evincing anger for the past, and not of 
effecting a remedy for the future. The 
right hon. baronet’s complaint was not as 
to the amount of the rates which were 
levied, but as to the manner in which 
they were levied; but it should be recol- 
lected, that if any rates were illegally 
levied, there was a proper tribunal in that 
country to which an appeal might be ad- 
dressed for a remedy, if the application 
were made in due time. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he wished to 
make a few observations on that part of 
the right hon. and learned gentleman’s 
speech wherein he informed the House 
that he purposed conferring a great boon 
on Ireland, by extending the statute re- 
cently passed for amending the bankrupt 
laws here to that country. Now, he 
did not mean to say that that statute 
might not contain some useful provisions, 
but he believed those who praised it most 
were the members of the profession to 
which he had the honour to belong, and 
who had most profited by it. It had also 
been much lauded, and for a similar reason 
by the commissioners of bankrupts; but 
he felt it his duty to say, that he con- 
sidered this enactment much more cal- 
culated to cause useless expense than to 
promote the interests of those who might 
have the misfortune to come under its 
operation; indeed he was somewhat sur- 
prised that no notice had as yet been 
given of bringing in a bill to remedy the 
defects which had been found to exist in 
that statute. He did not consider the 
objection which had been raised by the 
— and learned gentleman to in- 
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troducing the jury-bill into Ireland; 
namely, that there were no overseers 
of the poor in that country, at all tenable, 
for there was no necessity that this 
measure should be carried into effect in 
Ireland in precisely the same way that it 
was carried into effect in England. There 
could be no objection to conferring on 
Treland what was good in that measure, 
though it might have to flow through 
other channels, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the learn- 
ed gentleman laboured under a mistake 
in supposing that his right hon. friend, the 
Attorney-general for Ireland, had ex- 
pressed an opinion, that it was impossible 
to introduce into Ireland a measure of a 
similar tendency to that which he had the 
honour of submitting to parliament last 
session. Nothing would give him more 
pain than to find that that measure could 
not be applied to Ireland. Even some- 
thing more beneficial might be done, than 
merely to consolidate the laws. Since 
he had entered the House, he had re- 
ceived from an hon. friend near him a re- 
monstrance as to the operation of the bill, 
which gave him much satisfaction. His 
hon. friend had complained, that, such 
was the unfortunate operation of the mea- 
sure, he had been actually summoned to 
serve on two special juries. Now, he was 
rejoiced to find, that in the working of 
this bill, all men, without distinction, were 
compelled to perform their duties to the 
public; and in this summons he found 
some information which might be usefully 
applied to Ireland; namely, that the par- 
ties would be fined for non-attendance, 
unless they made a reasonable excuse, and 
that the judges would be in court at ten 
o’clock. It would be well that the bill for 
Ireland should not follow too closely on 
the heels of the other; for, in the con- 
necting of a bill which repealed seventy 
or eighty acts, imperfections would creep 
in, which, perhaps, one or two assizes 
would point out. The hon. baronet op- 
posite had made some allusions to the ap- 
pointment of lords lieutenants to counties 
in Ireland. Nothing, certainly, could be 
better in principle, than that there should 
be gradations between the chief magis- 
trate and the most subordinate authorities. 
But then the amount of the benefit must 
depend on the manner in which the dus 
ties of the office should be executed. It 
might be made the greatest curse in in- 
dividual counties ; and he feared it would 
not be easy to find resident lords lieutes 
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nant in Ireland; for the parliament bein 

here, those who would be fitted for the 
office, must necessarily spend the greater 
portion of the year in this country. Ip 
the course of the session he meant to in. 
troduce a bill for the purpose of con. 
solidating the laws of both countries, with 
respect to theft. With respect to the 
general question, if the right hon. baronet 
wished to record his own opinions, of 
course it was competent for him to place 
the resolutions on the Journals ; but it 
was rather an unusual course, when a bill 
was about to be introduced, to propose 
resolutions to the same effect. 

Mr. Grattan was of opinion, that the 
statement of the Attorney-general for 
Ireland had been quite gratifying, and 
hoped the resolution would be withdrawn, 
There had certainly been some most ex 
traordinary instances of abuse. ‘The evil 
was one of great magnitude, and the 
cause of its continuance was the want of 
some active resident individuals, who 
would expose abuses when they were 
committed. What would be most ad- 
vantageous for Ireland would be, to devise 
some plan for the education of the pea- 
santry. He had last session had the 
honour of proposing a measure for this 
purpose to the House, and he had been 
happy to hear a noble lord in the other 
House approve of that measure. Hon. 
gentlemen ought to be friendly to any 
plan which went to render the lower 
classes in Ireland more intelligent, and 
thereby prevent their emigrating in such 
numbers to this country, as to create a 
serious addition to the poor-rates. 

Mr. Plunkett disclaimed the idea of 
having said, that there was any inclination 
on his part not to extend the provisions 
of the jury-bill to Ireland, when a fit op- 
portunity should arise. All he had said 
was, that the machinery of the bill, in its 
present state, was inapplicable to Ireland; 
but that, when experience had proved its 
utility, he should rejoice to see it adopted. 

Mr. Hutchinson quite concurred with 
his hon. friend, that the attention of 
members ought to be directed to the 
condition of the poor of Ireland. He, 
of course, did not mean to suggest 
any plan—certainly not the poor laws 
of England, at least not as they were 
abused. Such was the condition of the 
peasantry of Ireland, in the south and 
western parts, as to call for the immediate 
attention of parliament. He had wit- 
nessed a greater degree of misery and 
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degradation there, than he hoped, for the 
sake of humanity, existed in any other 
portion of the world. His right hon. 
friend, the member for Waterford, had 
done so many acts to entitle him to the 
lasting gratitude of his countrymen, that 
it would be useless to repeat them. Much 
of the benefits of the measures in pro- 
gression and promise, were attributable to 
the indefatigable exertions of his right hon. 
friend; and he now proposed this resolu- 
tion with a view to record his opinions on 
the subject. The condition of the coun- 
try was such as to excite the deepest 
affliction. He would put it to the right 
hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whe- 
ther he slept on a bed of roses, when 
they saw events taking place every day 
tending to convulse the empire;. when 
the duke of Wellington had departed for 
Russia, on a mission which no one could 
tell how it might terminate ? Suppose the 
autocrat should turn a deaf’ car to the ar- 
guments of that illustrious personage ; or 
any other event should occur to break the 
peace of Europe, could the ministers, in 
such case, feel so secure as to say to 
foreign powers, “‘ Do what you please, we 
are invulnerable ?’? If, in addition to 
our pecuniary difficulties, we had also 
the discontents of Ireland to allay, how 
fearfully would our dangers be increased ! 
He was unwilling to break the harmony 
of the House, but it was his duty to speak 
out; and he would say, that the ministers 
would not discharge their duty unless 
they consolidated all the interests of the 
empire, and extended their excellent 
plans to every corner of it. 

Mr. Monck said, that every person 
examined on the subject of the poor-laws, 
as applied to Ireland, was favourable to 
the experiment. Mr. Nimmo had stated 
to the committee, that there were a mil- 
lion mendicants and sturdy beggars, who 
were wandering over the country, and 
who, when unable to obtain a living by 
the offerings of charity or the plunder they 
continued to carry off in their lawless wan- 
derings, resorted to their poorer but more 
industrious relatives, and extorted from 
them a portion of their hard earnings. 
Great objections had been made to the 
introduction of the poor-laws into Ireland, 
from the evils they had led to in this 
country. But, whatever those evils might 
be, they had not originated so much in 
the system of the laws as from the mode 
in which they were administered. What 
had been the state of the poor in this 
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country previous to the reign of Elizabeth? 
They at that period were much in the 
same condition in which they now were 
in Ireland—sturdy beggars, wandering 
over the country, plundering when they 
could, and when they could not plunder, 
living on their more industrious relatives. 
It was only by a good system of poor- 
laws that mendicity could be put down in 
Ireland. There were no other means of 
preserving the peace of the country, and 
of producing, in the lawless hordes that 
wandered about as mendicants and beg- 
gars, habits of order and industry. 

Mr. R. Martin said, he would give his 
cordial assent to the proposition of the 
Attorney-general for Ireland; and he had 
no doubt that the measure he announced 
would prove as beneficial as any which 
that learned person had conferred on Ire- 
land. His assent to the introduction of 
the bill, however, by no means prevented 
his voting for the proposition of the right 
hon. baronet. He gave entire credit to 
the statements laid before the House by 
that right hon. baronet; and could confi- 
dently declare, that nothing would be 
more likely to create great dissatisfaction 
in Ireland than a rejection of the resolu- 
tions. They were, indeed, so closely con- 
nected with the measure of the Attorney- 
general for Ireland, that they might almost 
form the preamble of his bill. He did not 
think it advisable to introduce the poor- 
rates into Ireland, but he thought some- 
thing ought to be done for the poor of 
that country, and that no person was so 
fit for introducing a measure of relief as 
the son of the lamented Henry Grattan, 
who used to say, that every naked man 
was an armed host.” 

Sir John Newport in reply, observed, 
that his object was to get the resolutions 
placed on the Journals. Within the last 
few years, he had over and over again 
been opposed on various questions by 
ministers; and, though his recommenda- 
tion had been slighted, or wholly disre- 
garded, yet, by getting his resolutions 
placed on the Journals, he had often had 
the satisfaction of seeing measures which 
had been contemptuously rejected in one 
year, adopted the very next. With the 
hope of a similar result, he would now 
press his motion. He denied the imputa- 
tions thrown out against him by the hon. 
member for Dundalk, of either acting 
from sinister motives, or of having se- 
lected particular cases. He had no hos- 
tility to the Established Church ; his ob- 
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ject was, to befriend and support it, by 
removing those evils which warred against 
its security. He never could, however, 
agree to place the sole control of the 
church rates in the hands of the hierarchy, 
without subjecting them to the interfe- 
rence of other portions of the community; 
and he was happy to hear that there was 
no intention of introducing any bill to that 
effect. 

Sir R. Inglis explained. His objections 
had reference to an attempt of some per- 
sons to place the control of the church- 
rate in a Jay tribunal. 

The resolutions were negatived without 
a division; and the amendment agreed 
to. 


ToLits AND Customs aT Fatrs AND 
Markets 1N Mr. Spring 
Rice, after a few observations respecting 
the eviis to which the present system of 
collecting Tolls and Customs in Ireland 
gave rise, moved for the purpose of re- 
medying those evils, ** That an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that a com- 
mission should issue to inquire into the 
Tolls and Customs collected in Fairs, 
Markets, and Sea Ports in Ireland.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman was under a misapprehension as to 
an intention on the part of government to 
protect or support any abuses in the col- 
Jection of the tolls or customs of Ireland. 
On the contrary, if extensive evils did 
exist, and he would not deny that there 
were some, government would be disposed 
toremedy them. Indeed, he had assured 
the hon. gentleman, at the commencement 
of the session, when he was apprized of his 
intention to make this motion, that the 
subject had not escaped the notice of the 
Irish government, and that he was un- 
willing to preclude any inquiry that might 
lead to practical benefit. At the same 
time, the subject was surrounded with 
difficulty. There were in Ireland, as 
there were in this country, many markets 
and towns invested by royal prerogative, 
with aright of levying certain tolls and 
duties. Now, that was a right with which 
the legislature ought to be cautious in in- 
terfering, Wherever duties, even mode- 
rate duties, were levied, it could not be 
denied, that those duties operated as a tax 

upon the commodities of whatever town or 
market these commodities were brought 
into to be disposed of. So far they 
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were, therefore, a restraint upon those 
principles of free trade which the House 
was so desirous to encourage. But this 
restraint did not operate upon those duties 
in Ireland alone; it operated with equal 
effect in this part of the united kingdom, 
Within half a mile of the very place in 
which they sat—at Covent Garden—the 
tolls and duties exacted there were q 
subject of constant altercation, between 
the persons who brought their commo. 
dities for sale into that market, and the 
duke of Bedford. The effect of these 
disputes were felt particularly by the 
lower classes of the people, who brought 
their commodities to market, and, as far 
as they went, were an obstruction to the 
traffic of the place. But, it did not 
follow that there was no redress for any 
evil which might arise. It was true, that 
a committee of the House had, on a for. 
mer occasion, pointed out this subject as 
one for which a remedy ought to be found; 
and the ground of that recommendation 
was chiefly on account of the resistance 
which was offered to the payment of tolls, 
and the disorders to which that resistance 
gave rise. He could not, however, agree, 
that this was a sufficient ground for ap- 
plying the remedy now proposed. If this 
resistance were confined in Ireland to the 
payment of tolls, then, indeed, some ar- 
gument might be raised upon it ; but, when 
it was found to prevail very generally, and 
when the same resistance was offered 
to the payment of rents and of tithes, 
and all other dues which parties were 
entitled to receive, and the same dis« 
orders were the consequence, he thought 
it was too much to conclude, that the law 
was therefore deficient. His own opinion 
was, that by application to the legal reme- 
dies, and by that alone, the evil could be 
got rid of. If gentlemen, resident in the 
neighbourhood of places where tolls were 
illegally exacted, would lend their advice 
and assistance to the persons aggrieved, 
by pointing out the mode of legally ob- 
taining redress; and, if need were, by lead- 
ing the way themselves, and making an 
example of some great offender, there 
would soon be an end of the illegalities 
complained of, and the existing laws 
would be found strong enough for all 
necessary purposes. The greatest facility 
was afforded, under the present acts, to 
persons who had to complain. The re- 
dress might be obtained before a single 
justice of the peace; and, although cor- 
poration officers were, in many instances, 
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the parties interested in the receipt of 
tolls, this difficulty, too, had been provided 
for, as well by the imposition of a heavy 
pecuniary fine on justices denying redress, 
or refusing to act, as by an enactment, 
that all causes relating to corporation 
rights should be sued out of the jurisdic- 
tion. But, if the motion of his hon. 
friend were agreed to, it would afford no 
further information than was already on 
the table of the House, in the list of fees 
taken in all the towns in Ireland, by any 
other authority than that of the justices of 
the peace. By that return, it appeared, 
that there were no less than 2,000 patents 
granting tolls, and that in each of them 
the articles amounted to fifty or sixty. 
It was obvious, therefore, that, to in- 
vestigate this subject properly, the com- 
missioners ought to ascertain, item by 
item, the legality of those tolls, and to 
point out accurately whether they were 
received by the authority of prescription, 
of patent, or by the peculiar fitness of 
the thing. The annual amount of these 
tolls; were said to be 1,000,500/. It 
would be necessary to give compensation 
to the parties at present entitled to these 
tolls, and he, for one, would never con- 
sent to the government making any bar- 
gain so extensive as this must necessarily 
be. For this reason, as well as on ac- 
count of the herculean labour which must 
be imposed on the commissioners without 
the probable result of any adequate good, 
he must decidedly oppose the motion. 
There was another ground, and not a less 
forcible one, on which that opposition was 
founded. If this motion were agreed to, 
the immediate consequence would be, 
that the people of Ireland would receive 
it as evidence that Parliament had decided 
on the general illegality of tolls, and there 
would not be a market or fair in which 
the people would not set up a general 
resistance, even to that part which might 
be admitted to be legal. He had lived 
long enough in that country to know how 
easily erroneous opinions were adopted, 
when they happened to suit the notions of 
persons who were interested in them. For 
these reasons, and, above all, because there 
was already in Ireland a disposition to lay 
aside the law, and to resort to extraor- 
dinary measures—he was averse to the 
commission. Nothing could produce a 
more lasting benefit to that country, than 
to exalt the legal tribunals in the minds 
of the people, and to teach them to look 
to them alone for protection and redress. 
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He was not disposed to resort to any ex- 
traordinary remedy ; but, if the present 
law was found inefficient, he would, upon 
the case being made out, consent to its 
being remedied. 

Mr. Denis Browne remarked, that the 
proposed inquiry would last for ever, if 
they examined every man who paid toll 
in Ireland, as a custom was placed on all 
articles sold at fairs. He did not think 
that there was any ground of complaint, 
as the matter was managed very regu- 
larly, the toll-levier being obliged to fur- 
nish receipts for the tolls he took. If he 
was guilty of exaction, the subject might 
be investigated at the sessions, where the 
patent was rigorously examined; and there 
was also an appeal from the sessions to 
the judge in circuit. He had observed 
that commissions of inquiry into Irish 
matters were very excellent things. If 
there was to be one appointed on the 
present occasion, he was sure it would be 
a never-ending one. He had had forty- 
three years’ experience, and he therefore 
hoped that he should be made one of the 
commissioners, being very sure that it 
would turn out to be a very good thing. 
The tolls of Ireland were a disease, but 
a cure was often worse than the disease 
itself. Gentlemen might judge of the 
expense of such a commission, when they 
reflected on the expenses of the witnesses 
who had come from Ireland to give their 
evidence before the committee into the 
state of Ireland. He had lived long 
enough to hear of many such commissions. 
He had heard when each of them had 
begun, but he seldom heard when they 
ended. They were generally very snu 
things. He should like to be appoint 
to one; and he hoped he had put in his 
claim in time [a laugh]. 

Sir H. Parnell said, it was to very lit« 
tle purpose that any legal remedy existed 
in Ireland against the exactions of the 
customs gatherers, as the poor could not 
resort to it, for obvious reasons, and the 
poor were the only sufferers by such ex- 
actions. He remembered an instance at 
Maryborough, where a double illegality 
had been practised; in the first place, the 
article taxed was exempted from toll; 
and in the second, the party levying the 
tax had no authority to do so. In Ire- 
land, unfortunately, there was no “ village 
Hampden” to step forward and obtain 
redress for the injured peasant. What 
was most provoking of all, however, was, 
that the money derived from tolls was not 
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misapplied [a laugh]. In most other 
cases, the object in obtaining money im- 
eres was to apply it improperly ; but 

ere he must acknowledge that it was 
honestly applied. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
mover had not produced a single instance 
in which the laws, when put into operation, 
had failed to effect the desired remedy. 
If he had even done this, it would have 
amounted to a good ground for making 
some alteration in the law; but it would 
not amount to a reason for appointing a 
commission. The labours of such acom- 
mission would be infinite. Surely the 
hon. mover’s ideas could never go to the 
extent of imagining, that a compensation 
should be given to persons for the value 
of the tolls which he wished to regulate 
or suppress. If that principle were 
adopted, it ought also to be applied to 
this country. If a commission were ap- 
pointed for Ireland, it ought also to extend 
itslabours to England; for an equal ground 
of investigation extended to both coun- 
tries. The extent of the present propo- 
sition went to this absurd length, that this 
country was to be taxed for removing that 
evil from Ireland which was to be con- 
tinued upon herself. If a commission 
were to be appointed for Ireland, he did 
not see why the inquiry ought not to be 
extended to the duke of Bedford’s tolls 
in Covent-Garden. Every possible facility 
ought to be given to inquire into the 
legality of the tolls exacted, and to resist 
the imposition of them, if illegal. If the 
statutes were defective, they might be im- 
proved; but he could not consent to 
supersede the ordinary operation of the 
law, by the appointment of a commission, 
the duties of which would be endless. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the presentstate 
of the law was inadequate to afford redress 
to those whom it was meant to protect. 
Who were the parties in the present ques- 
tion? Who were the oppressed, and what 
the condition of the oppressor? The 
toll rights were in the hands either of 
corporate bodies, or of rich and powerful 
individuals. To tell the poor of Ireland 
that, to obtain redress, it was necessary for 
them to enter into a legal contest with 
corporate bodies, or with wealthy indivi- 
duals, was to tell them, that they had no 
remedy atall. Thecost of contest would 
be ruinous to the peasant ; but it would 
be contemptible to the other party. He 
knew cases in Ireland where illegal im- 
positions were enforced upon the poor, 
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by corporations that abandoned them 
when resisted by the rich. He would 
instance the case of general Burke, who 
had successfully opposed a claim which, 
after his resistance, continued to be im. 
posed on the peasantry. The heavier the 
exaction, the less chance had the poor 
of successful resistance ; for the richer 
would be the oppressor. The parties who 
had to determine appeals against oppres- 
sion in one district, were generally the prac. 
tisers of similar oppression in neighbour. 
ing districts ; and it might be supposed to 
which side their sympathies would tend, 
It was the duty of government to afford 
to the poor a summary and cheap remedy, 
How lax they were in the performance of 
their duty, might be gathered from a 
statement of the practice existing upon 
the subject in Ireland. It was the practice 
for the toll-collectors of the Irish markets 
to stand at the entrance of the market- 
place, with a huge bludgeon in one hand, 
and a prayer-book in the other. He im- 
posed the oath upon the vender of the 
goods in a summary way; and, if he met 
with resistance, he took the Jaw into his 
own hands, and the bludgeon became his 
instrument of vengeance. What could 
be said of a government that permitted 
the continuance of such practices as these? 
Sir John Davies had declared, very many 
years ago, that the people of Ireland were 
well disposed, and inclined to obey the 
laws, whenever they were equitable. But, 
could the peasantry of any country re- 
spect laws of the description of many of 
those now existing in that country ? 

Mr. Plunkett wished briefly to explain 
to the House, the nature and degree of 
the resistance which he meant to offer to 
the hon. mover. Whether that hon. gen- 
tleman’s opinions of the extent of the 
evil, were well founded, he had great 
reasons to doubt. From his official situa- 
tion, al] complaints, if they were material, 
would naturally meet his ear; but the 
complaints which had been made that 
evening to the House, had previously 
been unknown to him. If the tolls levied 
in the Irish markets were, as had been 
stated, so excessive as to amount to 5 
per cent on the articles sold, it would 
amount, not only to a grievous tax upon 
the poor, but to a most mischievous im- 
position on the country gentlemen, out 
of whose pockets this money must eventu- 
ally come ; and, for their own sakes, they 
would never tamely do it. He did not 
believe the statements as to the extent of 
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the imposition ; but, supposing they were 
true, by the hon. mover’s own confession, 
there were documents before the House 
sufficiently ample for him to make out his 
case. Where, then, was the necessity for 
a commission of inquiry? The hon. 
mover had not made out any case for in- 
quiry; but, if his other statements were 
true, he had undoubtedly made out a case 
for legislation. If the hon. gentleman 
would come forward with a measure upon 
the subject, he would cordially co-operate 
with him. More: if the evil could be 
removed, he was ready to take upon him- 
self the labour of remedying it. The 
labours of acommission would be endless. 
The number of toll franchises in Ireland 
amounted to 2,016, and each of them in- 
volved a right to about twenty different 
kinds of toll. The commissioners, there- 
fore, would have upwards of 40,000 cases 
to investigate. It would be the work of 
generations—“ filii natorum, et qui nas- 
centur ab illis.”’ He must again express 
his conviction, that the charges were too 
general, and made on too light grounds. 
The people would not submit to them. 
Gray’s 

“Village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his field withstood,” 
would not, perhaps, strictly apply to Ire- 
land. But, if that country was without 
village Hampdens, she was in no want of 
legal Hampdens. The latter were a de- 
scription of persons who were not likely 
to acquiesce under the implication of any 
grievance, and to whom the expense of 
procuring redress would not form a very 
important objection, If the hon. mover 
could suggest any plan for rendering the 
mode of granting redress more summary, 
he would endeavour to carry it into 
effect. It was suggested, that the patents 
for tolls in Ireland should be purchased 
by the public. At the lowest estimate, 
the tolls in Ireland were worth 500,000/. 
a-year. Now parliament could not think 
of offering the gentlemen who held the 
patents less than twenty years’ purchase, 
which would amount to the moderate 
sum of 10,000,000/. He thought that 
his right hon. friends, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the president of the 
Board of Trade, would turn the matter in 
their minds a long time, before they re- 
solved to part with such a sum for such 
apurpose. Then, as to England, which 
would have an equal right to bring hers 
to market, they would take—but, he was 
getting beyond his depth, and would 
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leave the calculation to his right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He repeated, that he was willing to legis- 
late with his hon, friend, but. he objected 
to the inquiry. He could assure him 
that he had, in the course of his office, 
met with no cases of the kind mentioned, 
or he would have dealt with them as they 
deserved. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald agreed, that the con- 
sideration of buying up these tolls would 
be stopped in limine by the immense 
amount of the purchase money. If the 
Attorney-general for Ireland were really 
so ignorant as he stated himself to be, of 
the evils complained of, it only proved 
that the poverty and misery of the poor 
Irish were so extreme, that their griev- 
ances had not reached the government. 
Theimpositions complained of, were levied 
in despite of the statute and common law. 
He had never been in any town of Ire- 
land, in which he had not heard of nu- 
merous instances of oppression, com- 
mitted in open and insolent violation of 
the law. He begged to deprecate the 
remedy proposed by his right hon. friend, 
who found the existing laws sufficient, 
and recommended recourse being had to 
the attorney of the hamlet. There was 
nothing he deprecated more than this. 
He would rather leave the people subject 
to the toll, than put them into the hands 
of the attorney. Too many of the evils 
of Ireland arose from the injudicious 
advice which gentlemen of that profession 
gave to both sides. His countrymen, 
much as they loved litigation, had discre- 
tion enough never to go to law with corpo- 
rate bodies and toll-gatherers. The re- 
medy at law, of which so much had been 
said, was not available tothe people. He 
knew cases in which tolls were levied, 
contrary to law. There were laws to 
exempt linen from every species of toll ; 
and the trustees of the linen board knew 
that in the south and west of Ireland tolls 
were levied on articles employed in the 
manufacture of linen. What was worsé 
still, the power of levying tolls was exer- 
cised to promote frauds. It had been 
proved before him, as a magistrate, that 
a toll gatherer asserting his right to ex- 
amine articles, had, under the influence 
of a bribe, allowed bad articles to pass, 
and thus assisted to impose on the public. 
This instance of flagrant abuse shewed 
how incompetent individuals must be to 
resist improper charges. The extent of 
the grievance, and the impossibility of 
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at present obtaining a remedy, required 
that the law should be simplified, and 
that means should be devised for sup- 
plying those who were oppressed, with 
funds for obtaining justice by the ordinary 
proceedings at law. Perhaps such funds 
might be supplied by the grand juries; 
and, if suits were prosecuted on this prin- 
ciple, the distinction would be established 
between illegal and legal tolls. Itwas worse 
than idle to tell the House, that men in 
amore wretched situation than the paupers 
of England, could obtain a remedy against 
any oppression practised by the wealthy. 
He trusted, that if his hon. friend felt a 
conviction of the existence of abuses, that 
he would submit the matter to a com- 
mittee. It was not at all to be wondered 
at that the Secretary, or his right hon. 
friend, the Attorney-general for Ireland, 
should remain ignorant of such abuses, 
even though they existed. So multifa- 
rious were the subjects to which their 
minds were necessarily directed; that he 
was not surprised, if such compara- 
tively trifling matters as abuses in the 
collection of tolls had not been brought 
under their observation. The right hon. 
gentleman professsed himself quite igno- 
rant of such abuses in Ireland. Indeed he 
never recollected a secretary that knew 
much about the country; and, as for an 
Attorney-general attending to such tri- 
fles, it was not to be expected. He 
could not know much of the country. 
Indeed he never knew a great lawyer 
to know much of any country in the 
world [a laugh]. However he was 
greatly disposed to place reliance on the 
disposition of the secretary for Ireland, 
and his right hon, friend the Attorney- 
eneral, to have justice done to the poor. 
t must go a great way towards removing 
the abuses complained of. 

Sir John Brydges denied, that there was 
in Ireland one law for the rich and ano- 
ther for the poor. Such a statement go- 
ing forth to the public uncontradicted, 
would do a great deal of mischief. 

Sir John Newport explained. He did 
not say that there was one law for the rich 
and another for the poor; but he had 
said, that when the law was so expensive 
that its remedies could not be obtained by 
the poor, it was the same as if the law had 
no existence. There was not one law 
for the rich and another for the poor ; but 
in practice, though not in statutory regu- 
lation, the poor could not avail them- 
selves of the law. 
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Mr. 2. Martin felt himself called upon 
to declare, that in the county which he 
represented, atrocious abuses prevailed in 
the collection of tolls. It was a general 
subject of complaint. They were gross 
in the town of Tuam; but in the town of 
Galway itself, they were greatest of all, 
There never was any thing equal to the 
atrocity of the abuses there in the mode 
of collecting tolls. In proof of this 
statement, he might appeal to his col. 
league (Mr. Daly). The abuses, too, 
were carried on by the corporation. These 
abuses existed to such a degree, that 
the value of land was reduced $s, or 
4s. an acre, in consequence of the exorbi- 
tant exaction of tolls, He might ap- 
peal also to his colleague, that the redress 
of those grievances was not a very easy 
matter. His hon. colleague had been de- 
fendant in a suit in chancery, instituted 
against the corporation of the town for 
the levy of tolls. That suit had been 
in chancery for many years, so that re- 
dress was not so easy a matter as was 
supposed. Still he was disposed to con. 
cur in what had been said by the At- 
torney-general for Ireland, that there was 
by law, an effectual remedy against such 
abuses. To be sure, the law was quite 
open to every person. Like the London 
tavern, every person might enter . who 
could pay the expense. Was the London 
tavern open to paupers? They must 
have money in their pockets, or they 
would have no business there. It was 
the same with the law. People must be 
able to pay for it, or they could not enjoy 
the luxury of litigation. If the Attorney- 
general for Ireland should direct the soli- 
citor for the Crown to prosecute when 
such abuses took place, it would do much 
good ; and, as he undertook to do s0, it 
might be better to rest satisfied with this 
assurance, than to proceed to an inquiry, 
which must necessarily take up a great 
deal of time. He did not hesitate to say, 
that the exorbitant exaction of tolls in 
Ireland, was one of the greatest abuses 
that existed. In the case to which he 
had alluded, after a tedious suit in chan- 
cery, a decree was given in favour of 
those who opposed the toll, as being il- 
legally exacted. 

Mr. Daly said, that with regard to what 
had fallen from the last speaker, respect- 
ing the corporation of Galway, he was 
ready to give it the most decided contra- 
diction. 

Mr. Martin. Do you? 
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Mr. Daly. I do. I give it the most 
decided contradiction, The tolls are 
collected in Galway according to the 
strict letter of the law. The hon. gentle- 
man says that I was defendant in a 
Chancery suit. 

Mr. Martin. I do say so. 

The Speaker. I trust the hon. member 
will not place me a second time in the 
disagreeable situation of calling him to 
order. 

Mr. Martin. I humbly and most 
penitentially ask pardon of you, Sir, if [ 
am out of order. To the House I am 
ready to offer the most humble apology. 

Mr. Daly proceeded. It had been said 
that he was defendant in a suitin Chancery, 
in which an illegal exaction of tolls was 
the question to be tried. It was not true. 
[Acry of “ Order.”?] He begged pardon : 
he meant merely to say, that the state- 
ment was not correct, without intending 
any thing unparliamentary. He had, in- 
deed, been made defendant in a suit, for 
the purpose of putting him to expense ; 
but upon his making affidavit that he 
never, directly or indirectly, received a 
it of the tolls that were the subject of 
itigation, he was discharged by the court 
from any further connection with the pro- 
ceedings. This was not the first or second 
time he had been brought before the 
House in a similar manner. He could 
stand up in his place, and defy the hon. 
gentleman, or the world, to say that he 
ever received one farthing of the public 
money in any way. He could have no 
interest in the collection of tolls in Gal- 
way. He had, at present, a suit depend- 
ing in Chancery, to determine whether he 
was free of the corporation or net; but 
with respect to an illegal exaction of tolls, 
he would stake his character that there 
was no such thing. Tolls, no doubt, were 
collected; but it was done according to 
Jaw. The assistant barrister of Galway 
was a man of the highest honour, and was 
incapable of deciding in a way inconsist- 


ent with justice; and the right might be 


tried for a few shillings. How was it, 


then, that complaints of this nature did 


not come before the sessions ? He did not 
mean to deny that the thing was a griev- 
ance ; but, as long as the law permitted it, 
the toll would very naturally be taken. 

_ Mr. Martin said, he put it to the House, 
whether he had charged the hon. member 
with receiving money. He had merely 
said, that illegal tolls were taken at Gal- 


way; and he said it without intending to 
VOL. XIV. 
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give offence to any man. He said like- 
wise that the tolls were improperly 
applied ; but he did not charge the hon. 
member with misappropriating them. 

Mr. Spring Rice then withdrew his 
motion, with an understanding, that a 
select committee would be acceded to, 
with limited powers, to ascertain whether 
any and what remedy can be applied to 
the existing evils, without trenching upon 
private rights. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 17. 

Bank CHARTER AMENDMENT BIL1.] 
The order of the day being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move the second reading of the 
bill entitled ‘* An act for the better regu- 
lating copartnerships of certain bankers in 
England, and for amending an act, passed 
in the 39th and 40th years of the reign of 
his late majesty king George 3rd, 
entitled an act for establishing an agree- 
ment with the governor and company of 
the Bank of England,” &c. He believed 
it would be most convenient for the dis- 
cussion to call their lordships’ attention to 
the different branches of the subject, in 
order fully to explain the measures which 
his majesty’s government had thought it 
right to adopt under the present circum- 
stances. He was well aware of the diffi. 
culties opposed to any measure of remedy 
which could be suggested. At the same 
time he could not heip thinking that, if 
their lordships were disposed to look the 


difficulties fairly in the face, they would 
_ become less than they might at first sight 
| appear to be. A noble lord opposite, had, 
_ on a former occasion, referred to what he 
had thought it right to say in the course 
| of last session, on the subject of the 
| Speculations which were then going on. 
| What he had ther said, showed that the 
| causes of the present evils were not un- 
| foreseen. It had been said, however, 
that he had not pointed out all the sources 
| of the delusion, and that in particular he 
had not said any thing of the country 
banks. Now, he would refer to the recol- 
lection of those who heard him at the 
time, as well as to those floating records, 
which, though loose and hastily made, 
would be found substantially correct, for 
an account of what he had said at that 
time. It would be found, that upon that 
occasion he had gone even out of his way, 
to give notice to the persons embarked in 
2G 
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the wild speculations, of the hazard they 
were incurring. He had then observed, 
that one of the reasons of his mentioning 
the subject was, that those speculations 
were not confined to the metropolis, where 
people might easily know what they were 
worth, but that they were extended 
through the country by the agency of the 
country banks. Government had received 
intelligence of this, and numerous indi- 
viduals knew of it as well as government. 
When he referred to this declaration, he 
did it out of no view of laying claim to 
any prophetic spirit, beyond that possessed 
by any other noble lord, who had directed 
his attention to questions of that nature. 
Their lordships must say, when they 
recollected the numerous speculations of 
the last year, the mining speculations, the 
loans to foreign countries, the various 
extravagant projects which were on foot, 
that it was impossible but, sooner or later, 
a powerful reaction must take place. 

In discussing the proposed measures, 
he should first endeavour to ascertain the 
causes of the present distress. And he 
had no difficulty in stating, that he agreed 
with those who had ascribed the principal 
part of the evil to those extraordinary and 
extravagant speculations which were afloat 
in this country during the last year, and 
which undoubtedly had their origin in the 
then great prosperity of the country. 
Their lordships would recollect the specu- 
lations of that period. The foreign loans, 
the mining associations, the joint-stock 
companies, had come to such an extent, 


that a noble lord, then in his place, and a | 
years; in the last year the imports 


noble and learned friend of his, not then 
on the woolsack, had thought it right to 
devise measures to obstruct the passage 
of these projects through parliament. 
Their objects were plain to every man, 
and made him feel for the dangers to 
which the unwary were exposed. The 
spirit of adventure—the spirit of gambling 
and speculation—was pushed to an extent 
never exceeded at any period of the 
history of this country since the celebrated 
South-sea bubble. This spirit of adventure 
and speculation was not confined to these 
new objects of speculation, but extended 
itself to all the branches of legitimate and 
ordinary trade. Their lordships had lately 
heard e great deal of the danger of giving 
freedom to trade, and much of the evils 
had been ascribed by svine persons to 
these acts of parliament, by which some 
branches of trade had been liberated ; but, 
the greatest speculation had taken place 
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in those articles, the trade in which had 
always been free. Their lordships had 
ordered some returns of the imports and 
exports of certain articles of commerce 
and raw materials to be laid on their table, 
They had called for these papers that they 
might compare the speculations and the 
trade of different years. These accounts 
were made up of the average of the three 
years before the last, in order to compare 
the extent of the trade in that year with 
the three preceding years; and a fairer 
comparison could not be made, because 
those three years, and more particularly 
the last two of them, were years of great 
commercial prosperity. He would enume. 
rate some of the principal. In the years 
1822, 1825, and 1824, the imports of 
sheep-wool amounted to 20,341 ,076lb. In 
the last year, the amount of the same 
imports was 38,703,682lb., being an ine 
crease of 90 per cent. In cotton wool, 
for the same period, the average imports 
amounted to 161,206,75llbs., while, in 
1825, it amounted to 222,457,616lbs., 
being an increase of 38 per cent. The 
next article to which he would call 
their lordships’ attention was indigo, 
the imports of which had risen from 
5,077,878lb. in the three years, to 
7,530,5341b, to which they amounted last 
year, and which was an increase of 48 
per cent. The loads of square timber 
imported in the three years preceding the 
last, were 551,496. In the last year they 
amounted to 664,186, which was an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. Of deals, 
41,102 cwts. were imported in the three 


were 58,605 cwts., making an increase of 
42 per cent. He would now draw their 
lordships’ attention to silk—that article 
of which so much had been said. It ap- 
peared from accounts on the table, that 
speculation had been no less active in. 
this article than in others. The imports 
of thrown silk, which were the three 
years preceding the last, on an average 
404,423lbs., had risen to 800,5011bs., 
being an increase of 98 per cent. | 

similar comparison with respect to raw silk 
showed an increase of from 2,608,527|bs. 
to 3,431,172|bs. which was an increase of 
31 percent. The imports of wine, tallow, 
and several other articles, into the details 
of which he would not enter, had risen 
nearly in a similar proportion. Every 
branch of trade had thus been extended 
to a degree unparalleled in this country. 
Such had been the spirit of enterprise, 


{ 


453) 
not only with respect to gambling and 
joint-stock companies, but also to specu- 
ations in trade, that it was beyond possi- 
bility, that a great re-action should not 
follow. 

Having stated thus much with regard 
to over-trading, he would proceed to 
speak of the currency, and to shew its 
connection with the present state of 
things. He knew there were different 
theories upon the subject. Some persons 
attributed all the evils to speculation, 
while others attributed them all to the 
currency. That they did not flow exclu- 
sively from the currency, he thought he 
had already shewn; but he did not think 
that all these speculations and gambling 
transactions could have been carried to 
the degree they had been carried, if they 
had not been aided by the paper currency. 
Both causes had operated. The specu- 
Jations in trade had been tre origin of the 
evil ; the spirit of gambling carried into 
every branch of trade had been the be- 
ginning, but it could not have been so 
extensive if it had not been aided by the 
state of the currency. Let their lordships 
see how the question stood with regard to 
the currency. That question also divided 
itself into two branches—the notes of the 
Bank of England, and the notes of the 
country banks. Accounts had been laid 
on their lordships’ table of the number of 
Bank of England notes in circulation 
since 1819, and they led to this observa- 
tion, that in 1821, in 1822, during the 
whole of 1823, and during one-half of the 
year 1824, there was no reason whatever 
to infer any over-issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes. Even in 1823, the exchanges 
were in our favour through the whole of 
that year, though the Bank had made 
additions to its issues. During that year, 
and up to August and September, 1824, 
the exchanges were in favour of this coun- 
try. He rested much on this circum- 
stance; for he was one of those who 
agreed in the opinion, that the state of 
the exchanges was an infallible guide on 
this subject, if properly attended to. He 
knew this point had been disputed by 
some able persons; but he thought they 
were in error, by taking up wrong ideas 
in the outset, which they could not after- 
wards get rid of. He had looked at 
their writings; and was still of opinion, 
that the state of the exchanges was an in- 
fallible medium for regulating the circu- 
lation. Up to the month of August, and 
even up to September, 1824, the state of 
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the exchanges was in our favour; but then 
they took an unfavourable turn. On this 
indication, the Bank should have de- 
creased its issues ; but it had not—it had 
increased those issues. It must, how- 
ever, be said, in fairness towards the 
Bank, that they soon saw their error, for 
so early as March, 1825, they perceived 
the necessity of drawing in, and between 
the months of February and May, a re- 
duction in their issues had taken place to 
the amount of 1,300,000/., while from 
May to August the diminution was 
700,000/. more ; and, by the month of No- 
vember, 1825, the Bank had contracted 
its issues to the amount of three millions 
and a half. Although, therefore, he was 
ready to admit, that the Bank did rot, in 
the first instance, use due precaution in 
the contraction of its issues, he must, at 
the same time, do that body the justice to 
say, that they did not Jose much time in 
reducing their circulation. 

Let their lordships next consider what 
was the state of the currency as regarded 
the issues of the country bankers. And 
here he wished, once for all, to say, as 
some seemed to suppose he had a dislike 
to country bankers, that he disclaimed all 
intention of casting any imputation on the 
country bankers generally. Amongst 
them he knew there were many as 
wealthy, as well established, as respect- 
able, and as solvent, as any bankers in the 
great city in which he was speaking. His 
observations were all directed against the 
general system, and did not refer to any 
individuals. Let their lordships, then, 
look to the state of the country-bank cir- 
culation during the period when the issues 
of the Bank of England had been brought 
under their notice. In the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, the country-bank circu 
lation continued, as fgr as that could be 
known from the number of stamps issued 
(which he admitted, might not be ex- 
actly correct), on the average, to be 
somewhat more than 4,000,000/. Stamps 
to that amount had been annually issued, 
and no considerable increase had taken 
place until the year 1824; but, in 1824, 
the number issued had been increased 
from four to six millions; in 1825, it had 
been further increased from six to eight 
millions ; so that, between 1824 and 1826, 
this species of circulation had been actue 
ally doubled. This was a most material 
fact, and proved the continuance of the 
increased issues of the country banks, 
after the Bank of England had contracted 
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its issues to a very considerable amount. 
When the Bank had been doing every 
thing in its power to warn the country, 
and had reduced its issues three millions 
and a half, the country bankers had, at 
that very time, increased the amount of 
their issues. In comparing the accounts 
of the issues of the Bank of England with 
the issues of the country banks, it would 
be seen, that the Bank of England had 
begun, in February and March, 1825, to 
reduce its circulation, and it was then 
somewhat more than twenty millions. 
Between May and August it was reduced 
to 19,600,000/., and in November it was 
down to 17,980,0001., making in the 
whole a diminution of three millions and 
ahalf. But, in the year 1825, the issue 
of country-bank notes was, in the first 
quarter, 2,151,774/; in the second quar- 
ter, 2,506,539/; in the third quarter, 
2,155,7541., and in the fourth quarter, 
1,941,242/, Thus, the notes stamped for 
the country banks exceeded, in 1825, by 
a considerable amount, the average amount 
of former years. Whatever reduction of 
the paper circulation was effected by the 
Bank of England, was more than made 
up by the issues of the country banks. 

Having established this fact, he would 
ask their lordships, if it was too much for 
him to say, that the spirit of adventure 
and speculation, the gambling in joint- 
stock companies and mining associations, 
in loans, and the other extravagant pro- 
jects, which he had before alluded to, had 
been fomented and encouraged by the 
facilities afforded by the over-issues of the 
country banks; and that the failure of 
these speculations, necessarily involving 
that of those who had afforded them ac- 
commodation, was one of the main causes 
of thedistress of the country? For where 
did the distress begin? The first failure 
which took place was that of a great house 
in the West of England. The second, 
that of a London banking-house, con- 
nected with not less than forty of the 
country banks. The third great stoppage 
was that of a large banking establishment 
in Yorkshire. Thus, therefore, although 
the run was not altogether confined to the 
country banks, and it was impossible when 
once the panic had diffused itself abroad 
that it should be so, still it would, he be- 
lieved, be acknowledged that the run was 
mostly upon the country banks, and that 
when it extended itself to London, it fell 
with the greatest fury upon the establish- 
ments most connected with the country- 
bank circulation, 
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Was it, then, too much to ask their 
lordships’ assistance in putting down so 
crying an evil? It had, he knew, been 
said by some noble lords, as well as out 
of doors, that the measures proposed were 
premature, and that we ought to wait for 
more convenient and quieter times. But 
that was an assertion, the futility of which 
would, he was confident, be obvious to all 
those who knew human nature, and who 
had seen as much of the world as he had 
done. They knew that the hour of dis. 
tress was the best time for the application 
of a remedy; and that, under such cit. 
cumstances, it would be received with 
much less clamour, and be far more likely 
to produce a salutary effect, than during 
a period of prosperity. ; 

Acting under these impressions, his 
majesty’s government had suggested two 
remedies; one having for its object the 
gradual withdrawing of the one and two 
pound notes out of circulation; and the 
second, that which it had become his duty 
to propose that evening, for their lord. 
ships’ adoption. Before he proceeded, 
however, to the second of those measures, 
he thought it right to state the grounds 
upon which he supported the first, and to 
obviate, if possible, the objections which 
he had heard urged against it ; that mea- 
sure was not yet before their lordships; 
but, from the votes of the other House of 
parliament, they knew that it was in pro- 
gress, and that it was likely to come soon 
under their consideration. . The first ob- 
jection to the measure was one which 
could not be denied, and undoubtedly, as 
far as it went, he must admit its force. 
He could not deny that the withdrawing 
the one and two pound notes, in order to 
the substitution of a metallic currency, 
would operate as a considerable check on 
the supply of circulation which trade 
might require, and that, in this way, the 
distress would be generally felt ; but their 
lordships must see the necessity of 
adopting this measure after the state- 
ments which he had just made. They 
must have observed, that the country 
might be left in a state of perfect de- 
lusion ; that the country banks might go 
on increasing their paper circulation, 


while the Bank of England, aware of 


the state of the exchanges, were taking 
measures to reduce their issues. Now, 
if the circulation of the one and two pound 
notes werereplaced by a metallic currency, 
this could not be the case. But there 
was another consideration of scrious im 
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portance. If the country was to be ex- 
posed to a crisis of this nature—and in a 
great commercial country crisises of sucha 
kind were to be expected—it was neces- 
sary to provide against the evil conse- 
quences of this description of circulation 
to the poorer classes. Let their lordships 
consider what were the consequences of 
the failure of a country bank to a labourer. 
The poor man could not refuse a one- 
pound bank-note, and he could not retain 
it, in order to recover its value at another 
time, as others might do, for he must 
expend it in supplying his weekly and his 
daily wants. ‘Then let any one of your 
lordships reflect upon the consequences 

roduced, under these circumstances, by 
the failure of a great bank in a country 
town, which bank had been supposed to 
be perfectly solvent; and, be it remem- 
bered, that no less than seventy or eighty 
of these banks had suspended payment 
during the late panic. Only let the House 
conceive for a moment to what a lament- 
able situation the poor inhabitants of that 
town must have been reduced by such an 
event! All they had been able to save 
from their hard earnings for years past 
were probably lodged in that bank; and 
even the very last payment of wages 
which they had received had been made 
in these worthless bits of paper ; and, con- 
sequently, many of them wereseen hawking 
them about for sale, and offering them for 
5s.in the pound, to enable themto purchase 
the common necessaries for the support 
of life. Now that was a situation of things 
which never could take place ina country 
in which a metallic currency alone ex- 
isted. 

And this observation brought him to 
the next question; namely, the difficulties 
in the way of arriving at the substitution 
of a metallic for a paper currency. A 
noble lord opposite had rested his objcc- 
tion to the measure proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s government for the sanction of the 
legislature, on the difficulties which would 
attend the substitution of a metallic cur- 
rency. Now he would beg leave, in the 
first place, to call the attention of the noble 
lord, and the attention of those other indi- 
viduals who made that objection, to the 
actual situation of the country, which they 
seemed to have forgotten. In this great 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, a me- 
tallic currency alone was in circulation. 
The same observation applied to the 
county of Lancaster, one of the most 
populous districts in England. Liverpool 
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contained a population of 150,000 souls ; 
Manchester 200,000 souls; and the popu- 
lation of the district altogether was not 
less than two millions ; yet, in those popu- 
lous towns, and throughout that whole dis- 
trict, there existed no other than a metallic 
currency. This, if the population of the 
metropolis and the towns in its neighbour- 
hood were added, it would be found, that 
with respect to four millions of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, who might be fairly 
taken as the representatives of at least 
two-thirds of its wealth and respectability, 
the objection of the noble lord did not 
apply. Where, then, he asked with con- 
fidence, was the difficulty of extending to 
all parts of the country, a circulation 
which existed in full force in London and 
its dependencies, and in Lancashire, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, and their depend- 
encies? There could be no difficulty in 
continuing it where it was already estab- 
lished ; and the argument which had been 
advanced, that a paper circulation was 
more commodious for the purposes of 
commerce, was answered by the fact, that 
in London, and the places he had already 
alluded to, where there was tenfold the 
amount of business, there was no paper 
circulation. In Manchester, an attempt 
had been once made to establish a paper 
circulation; but it failed entirely ; for the 
inhabitants had, he was happy to say, the 
good sense to reject the attempt, satisfied 
to remain as they were. Their lordships, 
therefore, had the benefit of experience 
with respect to these wealthy and populous 
parts of the country ; and if they looked, 
likewise, to those accounts which were 
already on their table, and to those which 
would be placed there, they would be 
convinced that there was no serious diffi- 
culty tobe apprehended. Their lordships 
pretty well knew what the circulation of 
1/. and 2/. notes had been, and what they 
might have been, had there been no coin 
in the country. During the suspension of 
cash payments, parliament had regular re- 
turns of the amount of one and two pound 
Bank of England notes circulated in the 
country; and that circulation was found to 
have amounted to nearly seven millions. 
He would now take that sum, and add 
to it the amount of the circulation of 
those of the country banks. He was 
aware that, to get at this, they were under 
the necessity of taking their data from 
_ the number of stamps issued by the Stamp- 
office for that purpose ; and, according to 
these, he was sure he did not under-rate 
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them, he was certain he over-rated them, 
at 6,000,000. or 7,000,000/. at the ut- 
most. Putting these two sums together, 
then, they would give a circulation of one 
and two pound notes of 13,000,000/. or 
14,000,000/. He knew that 6,000,000/. 
of country notes went beyond the mark 
as the amount of an average year; but, 
taking it at this extravagant rate, he 
would suppose them to have to provide 
for the substitution of a paper currency 
of 13,000,000/. or 14,000,000/. Now, by 
the official accounts laid before their lord- 
ships, they knew that, during the period 
from the year 1519 to the year 1826, 
the Miot had coined in sovereigns and 
half sovereigns, more than twenty-five 
millions sterling, of which in one year 
—namely, the year 1821—they had 
issued no less than 9,500,000/. From 
that sum of 25,000,000/. their lordships 
would have to deduct the amount of the 
gold that had been exported from the 
kingdom; and this was to be ascertained 
through the medium of the Customs ; al- 
though it could not be done formerly, be- 
cause then, absurdly enough, it was con- 
trary to law to export the coin of the 
country, but now it might be lawfully ex- 
ported. From the accounts furnished by 
the Custom-house, it appeared that the 
quantity of gold exported from this coun- 
try since the year 1819, amounted to 
7,269,000. During that period, as he 
had before stated, 25,000,000/. of gold 
coin had issued from the Mint, which de- 
ducting the 7,000,000/, exported through 
the Custom-house, left 18,000,000/. But, 
in addition to that which passed through 
the Custom-house, he was aware that 
considerable quantities left the country 
through other channels—as, for instance, 
those sums paid to smugglers for contra- 
band goods; and the money which the 

assengers on board vessels might have 
in their pockets. Taking, therefore, the 
sum of 7,000,000/., which had been law- 
fully exported in the regular way, and 
adding to it the sum of 3,000,000/. more 
as the amount of the rest—and this was 
amost extravagant calculation—their lord- 
ships would have to deduct 10,000,000/., 
as the amount of coin exported, from the 
25,000,000/. issued by the Mint, and there 
would be 15,000,000/. as the amount now 
remaining in the country. Then they all 
knew that, since the month of November, 
in the last year, upwards of a million had 
been re-imported. So that, according to 
this calculation, there could not be in the 
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country at the present moment, less than six. 
teen millions of gold coin, to fillthe place of 
the small note currency. Besides, cir. 
cumstances had occurred which had partly 
anticipated, and thereby considerably fg. 
cilitated, the proposed alteration. Their 
lordships might remember the alarm which 
had been created in the country some 
time ago, by the circumstance of a banker 
in Bristol refusing to pay his notes in gold; 
and this having been acted upon in other 
places, the alarm soon spread throughout 
the kingdom; and the consequence was, 
that it threw aconsiderable quantity of gold 
into the country. Now, therefore, look. 
ing at the amount of the paper in circula. 
tion,—looking at the amount of the coin 
issued by the Mint since the year 1819, 
and at the result of the calculation which 
he had made—he did not entertain the 
remotest doubt that there was quite a 
sufficient quantity of coin in the country 
to meet the measure proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s government of substituting a gold 
for a paper circulation. They did not 
mean, however, that the paper currency 
should be withdrawn at once. It was to 
be done gradually, in the course of the 
ensuing three years; so that the country 
notes would still continue to circulate 
until (supposing even that there were not 
enough of coin in the country to supply 
their place) a sufficient quantity could be 
procured. However, looking at the ex- 
ample of Lancashire and London, all the 
difficulties on the subject completel 
vanished. Why did gold circulate there 
Because they had no paper currency. 
Why was there no gold in other places? 
Because they had a paper currency. No 
fact had been more clearly established by 
all experience on the subject than this— 
that gold and paper never could be brought 
to circulate together. No paper would 
circulate where gold did; and no gold 
where paper circulated. There could be 
no common issues of both. This, he 
repeated, was clearly proved by all expe- 
rience. 


These were the grounds on which he 


submitted his first measure to the con 
sideration of the House. It was pro- 
posed, as the means of making the evils 
more equally felt, whenever an unfavour- 
able state of the exchanges took place, 
by which the great mass of the people 
would be protected from its effects. But 
then it would be said, «‘ That measure of 
itself will be inadequate; you ought to 
go further; that is doing a good deal, 
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461) 
but it is not doing enough.” But, though 
he preferred a metallic to a paper-cur- 
rency in small transactions, still he ad- 
mitted, that a system of banking, estab- 
lished on sound principles, was attended | 
with convenience, and even benefit, toa 
country. The measure, however, which 
he had to propose on this subject, he 
granted, was but a half-measure. And 
why was it so? Because their lordships 
would recollect, they had the chartered 
rights of the Bank of England to contend 
with. This was an obstacle to their going 
further at present. They ought to go 
further whenever they could; but the 
question now was, were their lordships, 
although they could not go as far as they 
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wished at present, to go as far as they 
could? He was surprised to hearit objected | 
to, on no other ground than that it was_ 
calculated todotoo little good. But surely, | 
if it would do some good, and could do | 
no harm, that was a groundless objection. | 
The present system of law, as to banks in | 
this country, he considered to be one of , 
the most absurd that ever was invented, | 
It was in the teeth of all sound policy | 
or common sense. It had grown up— 
gradually, and was not the result of any | 
original plan or system. He could easily | 
conceive one of two systems founded upon | 
reason and good policy, which might be 
adopted by banks. For instance, let them | 
have a system of liberty, permitting any 
number of partners; or let them have a. 
system of restriction, founded on conditions 
of indemnity or security, so that the pub- 
lic had a chance of being secure. He | 
could understand that in America, one of 
those systems was acted upon. For in- 
stance, in the state of Massachusetts, | 
they had twelve chartered banks, and no | 
others were allowed; and, the moment. 
any one of them became unable to epay 
their notes in specie, it forfeited its char- 

ter. That might be a wise system in the 
country in which it existed. At all events, | 
it was a system which he could conceive. | 
It was a limited system, founded upon | 
conditions. There was, however, another 
system which was founded upon perfect 
and entire liberty ; and which, for similar 
reasons, might be found equally efficacious. 
Because, where perfect liberty prevailed, 
each person having an equal right to invest 
his capital, the wealthier must in time 
drive out the weaker and less solvent, and 
thus the same end would be obtained by 
different means. He might illustrate his 
argument by a reference to the state of 
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the banking establishments in the me- 
tropolis. The private bankers in London 
had it in their power to circulate their 
own notes—a privilege which they all, 
however, invariably waived, because the 
public would not take them, so long asthe 

could get those of the Bank of England, 
in the solvency of which they had more 
confidence. So, if there were chartered 
joint-stock banks in other parts of the 
kingdom, there could be no doubt but 
that they would immediatly absorb the 
whole circulation of the country. There- 
fore, by either of those systems, the ob- 
ject of security would be attained. But 
what was the system in existence at pre= 
sent? Why, the most rotten, the most 
insecure, the very worst, in every respect, 
that could possibly be conceived. Any 
petty tradesman, any grocer or cheese- 
monger, however destitute of property, 
might set up a bank in any place; whilst 
a joint-stock company, however large 
their capital, or a number of individuals, 
exceeding six, however respectable and 
wealthy they might be, were precluded 
from so doing by the present system. 
One more absurd, therefore, he repeated, 
could not be conceived. Let them, then, 
either continue the system of restriction 
in point of number, but qualify it by con- 
dition ; or else allow full liberty of num- 
ber: so that whichever they adopted, the 
public might have security for their pro- 
perty. The beneficial consequences re- 
sulting from one of these systems was 


manifested by its effects in Scotland. 


He knew he might be told that it was in 
vain for him to look to the example of 
that country, because they had not the 
power of granting charters. He admitted 
they had not, unless the Bank of Eng- 
land were to give up its charter; and 
therefore it was, that he had before said 
that his was but a half-measure. They 
had, however, consented to allow the 
restriction as to the number of partners 
in country banks to be removed, and so 
far one difficulty was removed. In re- 
turn for this, the Bank might derive the 


‘consolation that they would have an 


opportunity of gratifying the desire, if 
they experienced it, of establishing branch 
banks throughout the country. Indeed, 
he believed they had a mght to do so at 
present; and he confessed he was most 
anxious that they should make the ex- 
periment. But he trusted that, if they 
did not think it prudent to make the 
experiment themselves, they would not 
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suffer the people to wait until the year 
1833, exposed to the consequences of the 
present system, but set the public free, 
by allowing the Crown to grant charters 
to country banks. He believed it would 
not in any respect injure them, but, on the 
contrary, while it would be attended with 
the greatest advantages to the country 
at large, it would be beneficial also, in its 
consequences, to the Bank itself. 

This, then, was the nature of the mea- 
sures which he had to propose ; but, be- 
fore he sat down, there were two or 
three points on which he wished to offer 
a few observations. A doctrine had gone 
forth to the public, to which it was neces- 
sary he should advert; because, upon it 
rested the defence of the country notes, 
and it had been alluded to by a noble 
friend of his on the first day of the session. 
His noble friend had said, that the mea- 
sure of withdrawing the country notes alto- 
gether from circulation, was unwise, see- 
ing that a paper circulation, convertible 
into gold, was at least as good as gold. 
The argument, however, was erroneous, 
because it was founded upon a false as- 
sumption. The ‘paper was not all con- 
vertible into gold; for where the paper 
flourished, the gold, as he had before said, 
almost invariably disappeared. There 
was a material difference between applying 
a cure beforehand, and waiting until the 
cure was accomplished through the ruin 
of hundreds of thousands of persons. 
That was the great error of the doctrine 
to which he was alluding, It was true 
that the evil would carry with it its own 
cure ; but when that cure came, it proved 
as great an evil as that of which it was to 
be the remedy. It was also to be recol- 
lected, that, although the doctrine might 
be true, in a poor country, where property 
consisted chiefly of land, ina great com- 
mercial country like this, where the cur- 
rency was subject to greater fluctuations 
from the unsteady nature of its property, 
it did not apply. The object of every 
description of currency should be to make 
the value of property as steady and as 
little variable as possible. 

And this reminded him of a subject on 
which he would give no opinion at present 
—he meant the Corn laws. He was 


afraid that when that subject came to be 
discussed, a great deal of heat and passion 
would be displayed on both sides. But 
he would recommend their lordships to 
look at it as one which called upon them 
to take a cool and dispassionate view of 
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it; not with the consideration as to whe- 
ther the rents of the landlord, or the wages 
of the labourer, were to be high or low; 
but with a view to discovering what 
would be most likely to produce the least 
violent fluctuations of property. The 
truth lay there, and he who solved that 
problem would certainly come to the 
wisest conclusion. In alluding to this 
subject, he had, perhaps, gone out of his 
way; but he had been Ied to it by re. 
ferring to the fluctuation of property ; and 
he could not help entreating of their lord. 
ships, when they came to consider it, fo 
do so coolly and dispassionately, not with 
reference to this or that individual's in. 
terest, but to the interest and welfare of 
the community at large. 

Having said thus much, he now came 
to the question of a measure of relief, 
which amongst others was afloat. He 
had stated what his majesty’s government 
proposed doing; but he was aware thata 
wish had been expressed, that a remedy 
for the present distress might be afforded 
by means of the issue of Exchequer-bills, 
at this moment; and he knew that if he 
studied his own ease or his own popu 
larity, he could not do so more effectually 
than by coming down to parliament with 
such a proposition. If he had not adopt. 
ed that course, he trusted the House 
would give him credit for abstaining from 
it, from a thorough conviction that it was 
not likely to be attended with beneficial 
results. He had always thought that the 
precedent of 1793, in that respect, was 
not a favourable one, and therefore, ought 
not to be followed. But there was a 
great difference between that period and 
the present ; for it could not be pretended 
that the commercial distress which, now 
existed had any connexion whatever with 
polifical events. The case before theif 
lordships was not one of that description. 
What would be the effect of such a mea- 
sure? Not to leave the people to rely 
upon themselves. What was that but the 
very evil which he had deprecated; 
namely, the looking to government for 
aid, to relieve them from the consequences 
of their own extravagance. It was now 
three or four years since the landed in- 
terest was suffering great distress ; and not 
a month passed at that time, that he was 
not beset with the most urgent applica- 
tions for relief by the issue of Exchequer- 
bills, as had been previously granted 
during the existence of commercial dis- 
tress. But, there was a great ¢ifferencé 
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between the two cases. Payment, in the 
one case, might be secured within a given 
time upon goods, but that was not the 
case upon land. The landed interest, 
however, did not the less consider that 
the state ought to come forward, and help 
them in distress, as it had done the com- 
mercial interest ; for, said they, the com- 
mercial interests had the advantage of 
being able to send their goods abroad ; 
they might combine to assist each other ; 
the landed interests could not. The ap- 
plications, however, had been rejected. 
These were the reasons why he could not 
agree to adopt that measure. But, with 
respect to what the noble lord opposite 
had said of the proceedings of the Bank 
of England on that subject, he saw no 
objection to it. All that government said 
upon that subject was this—if the Bank 
chose to go into the market and purchase 
a limited quantity of Exchequer-bills for 
the purpose of affording relief to the pub- 
lic, the government would pay them part 
of the six millions which they owed them, 
to prevent them from experiencing any 
inconvenience from so doing. One noble 
lord had expressed an opinion, that such 
an act, on the part of government, would 
be a species of guarantee to the Bank. It 
was no such thing. In so doing, we were 
certainly forestalling the stipulated time 
of payment ; but we were willing to do 
so, if we could, by so doing, afford relief 
to the country. 

He had now stated generally the prin- 
ciples on which the measures which he 
proposed were founded; and, of course, 
would be happy to afford any further ex- 
planation which might be deemed neces- 
sary. Their lordships knew, that from 
a given day, no new notes had been 
stamped, and that, after the 5th of April, 
1829, the issue of one and two pound 
notes was to cease altogether. It was 
originally intended that the circulation of 
the one and two pound notes of the Bank 
of England should be put upon the same 
footing as those of the country banks ; 
but, upon consideration, it had been deem- 
ed advisable to allow the notes of the Bank 
of England to be stamped until the 10th 
of October next, instead of ceasing forth- 
with, like the country bank notes. With 
respect to Scotland and Ireland, it was 
intended ultimately to place them on pre- 
cisely the same footing with England, 
although it had not been considered ex- 

edient to do so immediately. Upon the 


est consideration, it was thought advis- 
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able to wait a year or two after the time 
limited for England, before the change 
took place in Ireland. While in Scotland, 
it was intended that it should take place 
from the year 1829, when the change 
would take place in this country.x—The 
noble earl concluded by moving the se- 
cond reading of the bill. 

The Ear! of Limerick wished to observe, 
that in Ireland there was no circulation 
whatever but of notes under 5/. Gold 
was not tobe had. Some small quantities 
might be kept in certain banks, but that 
there was any in circulation he denied. 
It would require a great increase of bullion 
to meet the discontinuance of the circula- 
tion of notes in Ireland. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that when, 
upon a former occasion, a noble lord had 
introduced the subject of the Corn laws, 
he had treated his observations in a way 
in which they ought to have been treated ; 
namely, by not noticing them at all. But 
the case was different when the noble earl 
opposite thought proper to travel out of 
his way to allude to it, for the purpose of 
treating the House to an exhortation on 
the subject. ‘The noble earl had said, that 
from what he perceived in the House, he 
anticipated some heat and intemperance 
in the discussion of the Corn laws, and he 
had warned their lordships against the 
influence of passion on that discussion, 
Now, he had only to say, that when he 
had last argued that quesiion, he had not 
used a single argument in which he had 
not considered the interest of the Janded 
proprietor and of the manufacturer as 
combined. In arguing in favour of the 
continuance of the Corn laws, he had as 
much advocated the rights of the manu- 
facturer as those of the landed proprietor ; 
and on behalf of all, he had contended for 
an equality of price, for a moderate re« 
munerating price, a price beneficial to all, 
and not subject to any variation. He be- 
lieved that those who iooked at the prices 
since that period, would find as little, if 
not less, fluctuation than before those laws 
were imposed. When the subject was 
again brought forward, he would discuss 
it in the same spirit ; and God forbid that 
he should ever attempt to separate the 
great interests of this country. He could 
not permit it to go abroad, that their lord- 
ships were likely to argue such a moment- 
ous question with passion. He had found, 
and he would find again, that in the dis- 
cussion of that great subject, the interests 
of the poor man and of the great land- 
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holder, would be equally consulted. He 
now came to the main question under 
discussion, That question he conceived 
to be—how far it was proper, to the ex- 
tent to which this bill interfered with the 
charter of the Bank of England, for their 
lordships to interfere on the subject ? 
The noble earl had stated some circum- 
stances, from which he inferred the pro- 
priety of discontinuing the circulation of 
one and two pound notes four years earlier 
than the term now limited. He was not 
prepared to say whether or not they ought 
to abolish the circulation of notes under 
5l., nor was he called upon to give any 
opinion upon that question at present; 
neither was he called upon to give any 
opinion as to the policy of the exclusive 
privileges of the Bank of England. But, 
admitting, for a moment, the principle of 
the measures before the House to be sound, 
the question was, whether it was right, in 
the present state of the country, for go- 
vernment to bring forward any discussion 
of this subject. He believed that, if their 
lordships duly considered the matter, they 
would join with him in saying, that this 
was an improper time. What had been 
said on this subject in the Speech from 
the Throne? And what had been stated 
in the noble earl’s letter to the Bank? 
Why, that the panic had subsided, and 
that things had returned to their proper 
and accustomed channel. Now, if that 
were true, it clearly proved that this was 
not the time for agitating the present 
question. He believed, that the panic 
had been about expiring, but that, by 
these discussions, it had been very un- 
seasonably revived. All he asked was, 
that the ministers would allow the country 
to recover its situation; and then this 
matter might be discussed with temper 
without doors, and with no fear of passion 
within. He thought there was no more 
improper period for effecting a change in 
the system of our currency than at this mo- 
ment. It was impossible for him to dis- 
cuss this question now in the manner he 
wished ; and yet it was equally impossible 
for him not to attempt to go into it, and 
to show that the noble earl’s arguments 
had been founded on amistaken view of the 
calamities of the country ; or, if his view 
was right, bis measures were of all others 
the most likely to magnify them. He 
agreed with the noble earl only in this, 
that we ought to ascertain the true nature 
of the disease before we attempted to ap- 
ply aremedy. The noble earl’s plans were 
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founded upon the principle of there being 
an excess of paper circulating throughout 
the country; but this he totally denied, 
He had also asserted, that no sooner had 
the Bank of England one-pound notes 
ceased, than the one-pound notes of the 
country bankers had increased, and hence 
arose an excess of paper. For his part, 
he wished to know what an excess of pa. 
per really meant. He thought it had been 
settled beyond dispute, that what at one 
time might be a great excess of paper for 
conducting the transactions of a country, 
might at another time be a great de. 
ficiency. There was no certain quantity 
of a circulating medium which, as the 
noble earl seemed to suppose, could form 
a lasting standard, or measure, beyond 
which all could be called excess, and be- 
neath which all was to be esteemed defi. 
ciency. The quantity of circulating me- 
dium was to be estimated in relation to 
the extent of the transactions for which it 
was required. For instance, the quantity 
of the circulating medium, which would 
be absolutely requisite to conduct 
‘the multitudinous transactions in which 
this country was engaged, would, if trans- 
ported to another country, prove ridi- 
culously superabundant, or ridiculously 
deficient. Let the House consider how 
the affairs of this country had stood. The 
three per cents, which were held to be the 
criterion of the value of the funded pro- 
| perty of all denominations, had varied 
'Jately from 75 and 80, up to 90 and 97. 
Land, which before had been thought to 
well sold at 25 years’ purchase, 
| brought $3 years’? purchase. The same 
| thing had occurred with all fixed securities. 
| Now, was it possible that the same trans- 
_actions could be carried on in land and 
stock, at high prices with the same 
circulating medium which existed when 
| they were at low prices? Was there not 
a greater extent of currency plainly im- 
plied in that rise of value upon the same 
‘land and stock? The argument was 
equally applicable to the proposition of 
the noble lord, who talked of speculation 
having raised the prices of commodities. 
Did the noble earl really think that the 
augmented transactions could be carr! 

on, and the prices be raised, with the same 
quantity of circulating medium which ex- 
isted before ? This was utterly impossible. 
It was nothing, therefore, to show, that 
the quantity of the circulating medium 
had increased. It must be shown also, 
that it exceeded its due proportion, 12 
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comparison with commodities at the differ | floating. The same might be said of other 
ent periods stated. It would have been | periods. It was not the excess of paper 
very easy to ascertain the fact, if the in- _ which excited the schemes of 1793, which 
quiry had been properly directed. Ad-| were happily put an end to by the war. 
verting to the Bullion committee, the There were no allegations of the kind at 
noble lord observed, that they had very | that time. He could not concur with the 
judiciously rested on the supposition, that | noble : earl in ascribing the spirit of 
mankind acted uniformly on the sense of | scheming to an excess of paper. High 
self-interest ; and that, if the public should | prices there might be, for a time, through 


see that the state of the exchanges and 
the price of gold were running adversely 
to the paper circulation, they would 
promptly exchange whatever notes they 
held for hard cash; and by that means. 
entirely prevent an excessive issue of pa- 
per, one time with another. In this they 
had merely concurred with Dr. Adam 
Smith, and all the writers on political 
science who were of any authority. Dr. 
Smith having proposed, as part of the 
basis of a system of mixed currency, paper 
convertible into gold, with which he pro 
posed to couple the agency of banks 
throughout the country. But how was 
the excess of the paper circulation proved? 
It was said, that there was a great rise in 
the prices of commodities. But, rise of 
prices might proceed from an alteration 
in the proportion of the quantity of various 
commodities as compared with each other. 
They must go a step further ; they must 
prove—if it was meant to be shown, that 
the rise of prices manifested an excess of 
paper—that the value of paper was di- 
minished in proportion to the value of 
commodities. Now, gold wasacommodity; 
and, while paper did not decline in com- 
parison with the price of bullion, it would 


be difficult to prove that paper was in ex- 
cess. While a twenty-shilling note was | 


the influence of scheming, but his imagi- 
nation could not trace how the issues of 
one and two pound notes could have 
called the schemers into action. There 
was a whimsical ‘contrast observable in the 


| Opinions expressed on this subject between 


two eminent writers of the day, Mr. 
Mushett and Mr. Tooke. The latter 
gentleman attributed to high prices the 
propagation of all the late joint-stock 
companies, and wild projects of specula- 
tion. Mr. Mushett assigned low prices as 
the cause of the same evils. Leaving those 
gentlemen to decide as they might be- 
tween opinions so extreme, he did not 
believe that either high or low prices were 
enough to account for the causes of so 
strange an agitation as that which the 
country experienced in the course of last 
year. Was it, then, that he was puzzled 
by these phenomena, and that he had no 
way of solving the difficulty in his own 
mind? No such thing. Now then, to 
discover the real cause of these pheno- 
mena, in attempting which he was led 
naturally to the circumstances of a few 
years back, and the measures which had 
been adopted, under the auspices of a 
noble Jord opposite (Bexley), who was 
then sitting in another house. He would 
observe, in passing, that it would be nota 


convertible into a sovereign weighing 123 | little surprising if that noble lord, after 
grains of gold and a fraction, it must be having brought the House in which he 
held to be equivalent to 123 grains and a | then sat, to concur ina resolution, that 
little better of gold; and therefore not | Bank-paper not convertible into gold on 
depreciated, and therefore not in excess | demand, which was actually at a discount 
—unless it were attempted to be proved, | of 25 per cent compared with gold, was 
against all established science, that things | not depreciated, shou!d now concur with 
equal to one and the same subject were | the noble earl opposite, that paper was in 
unequal to one another. The spirit of | excess, and therefore, by implied neces- 
scheming, and the excess of paper | sity, under a depreciation, though imme- 
issues, had been absurdly linked together. | diately convertible at the discretion of 


How stood the question with respect 
to the great eras of scheming which had 
marked our latter history? Was it the 
over-abundance of one and two pound 
notes—was it an excess of country bank 
paper—which set a-going the bubbles of 
the South-sea project? So far from it, 
there were at that time no small notes in 


existence, nor any paper of country banks 


the owner. He pronounced this idea of 
the excessive issue of paper being the 
cause of the fluctuations and mischief 
which had recently occurred to be wholly 
ridiculous and untenable. The real cause 
was to be found in the working of that 
sinking fund which had, within a few 
years, been established on an effective 
footing of 5,000,000/. annually. Let their 
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lordships observe how this operated, and 
say if it was possible to deny that, instead 
of 1,000,000/. which was the former 
amount of the effective sinking fund, and 
which was scarcely felt in the money 
transactions of the country, the public 
had now to contend with an excess of 
capital equal to 5,000,000). thrown in 
annually to seek employment among the 
other interests. The commissioners go 
to market, and buy three per cents or 
Exchequer bills held by dissentients to 
the reduction of the four per cents or any 
other public securities. These securities 
must be held by capitalists. The com- 
missioners succeed in persuading them to 
sell and pay their money. Must not that 
money immediately enter the markets, and 
become a candidate for new employment ? 
Was there not, in like manner, a quantity 
of 5,000,000/. thrown in every year to 
become a candidate for new employment ? 
Must not this extraordinary suppiy of 
capital diminish the value? Was there 
any writer who attempted to deny that 
extraordinary supply had a tendency to 
diminish the value? Here, then, was a 
new experiment upon the general inter- 
ests. While the war lasted, the sinking 
fund did not, in effect exist. Its opera- 
tien was farcical or delusive; receiving 
20,000,0002. with one hand, and paying 
30,000,000. with the other, of. course this 
brought no excess of capital into the 
market. It was a new feature in our 
affairs to have annually 5,000,000/. brought 
as a candidate for new employment. It 
shewed at once the reason for the 
increased prices in fixed securities. This 
it was that had reduced the interest upon 
them. This it was that had sunk the five 
per cents nearly as low in interest as the 
interest before paid on the 33 per cents, 
and its effect was still going on to a further 
reduction. They must see how the case 
stood with men who had disposable 
capital. They could not be at a loss to 
calculate its effect upon other interests. 
Mortgages undertaken at 5 per cent were 
in hundreds of instances redeemed with 
money got at lower interest. The situation 
of the borrower now began to be one of 
difficulty ; he found himself narrowed in 
his enjoyments; he listened eagerly to 
projects which would be likely to retrieve 
his income ; one successful project coun- 
teracted the experience of many which 
failcd ; as in the lottery scheme, the draw- 
ing of a 20,0001. prize spread the hope of 
gain far and wide, beyoad any possibilities 
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even of the law of chances. In former 
eriods the same consequences had fol. 
owed the diminution of interest, though 
no excess of one and two pound notes 
could then be alleged. Mr. Hutchison 
was the author of the scheme of our first 
sinking fund, which in 1716 was adopted 
by sir Robert Walpole. The foundation 
of that scheme was laid in a plan for 
lowering the interest of the public 
securities. There was the same circum. 
stance of lowering the interest of fixed 
securities just before the bursting out of 
the South-sea scheme ; and the same cause 
had then, as lately, led to the same dis. 
position for adventures and projects, which 
deluded the capitalists with the hope of 
obtaining more interest, and replacing 
their income upon the former footing, 
Such, he assured their lordships, not on 
his own dicta, but on the arguments of 
the gravest authorities, was the real cause 
of the recent fluctuations in interest and 
in capital, and then in the prices of come 
modities. It was impossible to circulate 
commodities at their previously reduced 
value, while the sinking fund was con- 
stantly stepping in with an increase of 
capital seeking for new employment. The 
noble earl opposite had objected to hin, 
that he was not authorized in saying, that 
the noble earl, in predicting the evil 
consequences of that rash and wild spirit 
of speculation in last session, had left out 
of view the operations of the country 
banks. On the contrary, the noble earl 
insisted that he had pointed out the trans- 
actions of the country banks even at that 
period, as an effective cause of the prevas 
lence of that speculative spirit. But he 
put it to the House, did the noble earl 
then say any thing of the excessive issues 
of country bank paper? If the noble earl 
did really take that excess into considera- 
tion, what did he mean by that threat, 
which he very properly held out in ter- 
rorem, against those who should advance 
too far in that mad career, telling them, 
that if they got themselves into difficulties, 
they must not look for any commiseration 
from government after that warning, as 
ministers had determined not to advance 
any thing for their assistance in the way 
of Exchequer-bills ?. Was there any man 
in the kingdom, who had talked or written 
upon the subject, from the noble lord on 
the woolsack down to the most petty 
newspaper editor, who did not assign as 
the cause of the calamity the wild and 
disastrous speculations and the projects of 
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the joint-stock companies? If he was 
right, then the high prices had been 
occasioned by 5,000,000/. of capital 
coming into the market annually as a 
candidate for new employment; and, as its 
tendency was to urge on speculation, so 
its operation, within the last year, had been 
to call out 17,000,000/. of capital, which 
were exhausted in foreign loans, in mining, 
in speculations of silk, linen, cotton, and 
other articles. This contraction of the 
general capital of the country had led toa 
reduction of prices equal to one-fifth. The 
inevitable consequence of that was a 
diminution of credit, and from thence 
came a fall of prices in the fixed securities. 
The 3 per cents were before at 97, and 
land at 33 years’ purchase ; circumstances 
changed, and the 3 per cents were at 80, 
land at not more than 30 years purchase. 
it was impossible that all this could be 
done so suddenly without having the effect 
of causing many stoppages. Some among 
the best houses were nearly crippled, while 
bankruptcy at once overtook the unsound 
dealer, who had habitually depended on 
accommodation.—_Now for the remedies 
suggested and proposed by the govern- 
ment. He wished to know, if the govern- 
ment had left the country alone, what 
might at this time have been the amount 
of the loss? He would venture to say not 
2,000,000/. altogether. Things would 
rapidly have come round, and the 
industry of the country would, by this 
time, have been again actively engaged. 
But the noble earl chose to put out an 
alarming statement, in the Speech from 
the Throne, deprecating the causes of the 
evil, and declaring that some measures, on 
the part of government, were absolutely 
necessary. He put it to the noble earl, 
and tothe House, to calculate, before that 
relief could possibly reach the public, 
what must be the loss in staying the 
transactions of every kind in the com- 
merce and manufactures of so active and 
wealthy a community, in consequence of 
that alarming denunciation of the causes, 
and then to say if that loss was not greater 
than all the evils to which the new remedies 
were to be applied. But he must ask, did 
the noble earl as minister, attempt to do 
any thing to restrain these excessive issues 
in the operations of country banks? For 
his own part, he could not see those 
symptoms of a chief agency in the country 
banks to the production of the present 
evils, He saw, at the time, men of all 
parties, in that as well as in the other 
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House, joining in the schemes, and 
strengthening the good opinion enter- 
tained of those schemes by the public 
with the authority of their names... The 
noble earl had never done any thing to 
discourage the speculation and scheming 
of which he now complained. Had the 
government ever tried to put in execution 
the Bubble-act ? The noble earl might say 
that he thought the Bubble-act afforded 
no means of security ; then why did he 
not propose some other legislatorial pro- 
vision? The members of the public offices 
were, to his own knowledge, speculators 
in these scheming companies, and yet the 
noble earl had never attempted to put the 
Bubble-act into execution. No excep- 
tions had been taken by the noble earl to 
any thing that he now denounced as so 
prejudicial His noble friend, who was 
absent from indisposition, and himself, had 
exerted themselves to the utmost to unde~ 
ceive the country. Day after day had he 
teased the House with prophecies which 
had been but too fully realized. 

The noble earl opposite had taken 
the amount of coin in circulation at 
16,000,000/. How the noble earl had 
arrived at that knowledge was beyond 
his ability to tell; and so it was how the 
noble earl had succeeded in getting an 
return at all of the quantity exported, 
which the noble eari had put at 7,000,000. 
All he could say of it was, that three years 
ago, when he had called for that account, 
he was answered, that since the coin was 
allowed by law to be exported without 
being sworn to, no register had been kept 
of the amount. He would not, however, 
dispute the estimate of the noble earl. 
He was aware that the business of a 
banker did not require him to hoard capi- 
tal to answer demands on him to such an 
amount as would subtract 6,000,000/. 
from the circulation. He could not sup- 
pose that the sum was so great. The 
securities which were held by bankers 
might be such as to be capable of being 
recalled at the end of a year or a month, 
or at the pleasure of the lender. Their 
property might be good in the light of 
securities; but, as to that sum in coin, 
they had it not. Suppose them to be 
called on suddenly by the country to 
produce 5,000,000/. They must call upon 
their customers in turn, who had their 
capital actively employed. The noble 
earl must first create a further demand 
for coin to the amount of six millions, be- 
fore his expectations would be realized. 
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The noble earl talked of joint-stock com- 
panies, with an increased number of part- 
ners, as one remedy. If the noble earl 
could find men ready to embark in those 
schemes in greater numbers than hitherto 
allowed by law, he would own himself to 
have greatly mistaken the subject. If at 
any time the noble earl could find six 
men, or more, who were ready to embark 
their whole property with the chance of 
dividing it to the last shilling in case of 
failure—taking into account, too, the va- 
riety of temper, and disposition, and the 
sense of risk—it would very much con- 
found all his previous calculations. He 
knew that such establishments had been 
attempted, and one of them had been set 
on foot last summer, They had done him 
the honour of applying to him to be their 
governor, and had stated, that, asthey only 
wished for his patronage and advice in 
directing their affairs, they did not mean 
to call upon him at all as asharer. His 
reply was, that he felt the compliment 
which they intended him, but, as he 
never could be brought to embark 
his property in such a scheme, he could 
not lend it the sanction of his name, and 
make himself a decoy-duck to induce 
others to do so. The noble earl might 
flatter himself that, after the passing of 
this measure, every thing would go on as 
before. He would find, however, that 
banking laws must, both in principle 
and detail, be entirely new modelled, 
Did he suppose that an increased number 
of partners would add one iota to that 
general security of banks? It would 
give no security at all. The richest part- 
nership ever known in any joint-stock 
bank in Scotland, was that of Douglas 
and Co., and its failure in 1772, which 
was also the greatest bankruptcy known 
in those parts, produced the most dis- 
tressing consequences. Security there 
was none, either in the number of part- 
ners or in their wealth, if there was not 
skill in transacting business. So far from 
the remedies proposed being effectual, 
they were almost sure to lead to the 
utmost distress. 

He complained, that the noble earl op- 
posite had alluded to many things which 
he ought not to have touched; and had 
not alluded to one topic of which he was 
bound to have taken notice. The point 
which he ought to have noticed, and did 
not, was the effect of the mint regulations. 
The seignorage on silver was too heavy, 
and government would not allow any body 
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but itself to issue silver. At atime when 
they appeared so anxious to withdraw 
the one-pound notes, and to let in gold, 
why did they persist in exempting silver? 
Why not allow a free mint in silver as well 
as a free mint in gold? What reason could 
be assigned for so absurd an exception? 
The father of the noble earl opposite had 
published a book on the subject, which 
contained one of the most ridiculous and 
absurd arguments that he had ever met 
with. It was contended in that book, 
that, as we were aricher nation, we re. 
quired a more valuable standard; that 
silver might do for the people of the con- 
tinent, but gold must be our standard, 
This was similar to the argument, that as 
we were in a greater degree than other 
nations manufacturers of broad cloth, we 
ought, by the same rule, to have the 
longest yard measure. Some gentle 
men were for a double standard of gold 
and silver, and he could not directly op- 
pose that. He strongly recommended 
the adoption of silver as a standard ata 
small agio. The absurdity of excludin 

this standard, which was common to all 
Europe besides, was, to the last degree, 
absurd when considered in detail. It was 
the pride of the noble earl’s administra. 
tion, that treaties of amity and commerce 
had been concluded with the independent 
states of South America. Were they still 
prepared to refuse to admit that standard 
which was allowed to France? What 
would be the consequence? Some of the 
returns would be made in silver ingots, 
which would necessarily be conveyed to 
the continent, where there was a free 
market, while the seignorage here amount- 
ed toa tax of one and a half per cent. 
He recollected arguing that point fully 
when those mint regulations were settled. 
He rejoiced at the prospect of seeing 
something done towards carrying into ef- 
fect that which he considered to be so indis- 
pensable.—Some remarks he must make 
with regard to the application of this 
plan to Scotland. He confessed he had 
never heard any proposition with more 
astonishment than that of the noble earl, 
for extending to that country the remedy 
for evils which were only known in this. 
When did it once occur that Scotland 
was in a state to require such a plan? 
Bank-notes were in constant circulation 
there, and always had been; but never, 
except in one instance, had the inter- 
ference of the legislature been necessary, 
and then it was exerted, as he admitted, 
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in avery proper way. There had been 
some notes issued which were payable, at 
the option of the parties, either on de- 
mand, or at six months from the date, 
bearing interest. Those notes had been 
very properly abolished by an act of par- 
liament. But, for notes of one and two 
pound payable on demand, they had been 
in circulation in Scotland constantly since 
1696, without any inconvenience to the 
public, or loss to the poor, or suspicion 
of any excess of issues. The noble earl 
would see why he did not believe that 
joint-stock companies would take in this 
country, when he had explained how they 
were managed in Scotland. Of thirty 
banks, seven were chartered or joint- 
stock companies ; the other twenty-three 
were common partnership banks, of from 
four to fifteen partners. Were these 
less secure than the chartered or joint- 
stock banks? They were quite as secure. 
—The notes of the one were as good 
as the notes of the other. The royal 
bank and the bank of Scotland, in this 
respect, had no advantage whatever over 
the partnership banks. But, what was 
the nature of that security? There was 
no bank in Scotland, whether in Edin- 
burgh, or any other part of the kingdom, 
the agents of which did not meet the 
agents of the other banks at least twice a 
week, at which times they interchanged 
the notes which they held of each other’s 
bank, and the balance was paid in gold or 
bills on the Bank of England at sight. 
How could there ever bean over issue ; and 
how could they derive any profit from it, 
should they attempt an over-issue of their 
own paper, when they must immediately 
balance the amount in cash or bills on 
England? In fact, there had never 
been an over-issue of their paper. 
This, he knew, was contradicted b 

some persons who affected to be deep- 
ly skilled on the subject. And here he 
could not avoid noticing an article on this 
subject, which, it seemed, was to appear 
ina popular review. In that article, the 
writer did certainly advance a most 
extraordinary proposition—extraordinary 
from its total inaccuracy in point of fact, 
and no less extraordinary from its total 
absurdity in point of argument. It was a 
paper on the currency, in which the author 
professed to teach the two Houses of par- 
liament their duty. As “the Edinburgh 
Review” would not be published suffi- 
ciently early to instruct their lordships in 
the course which the writer deemed it ad- 
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visable for their lordships to pursue in the 
parliamentary discussions on this subject 
now before them, the author—such was 
the overweening importance that he at- 
tached to his opinions— had published this 
article in a separate pamphlet, and had sent 
a copy to each of the members of both 
Houses. He should read an extract from 
this pamphlet, to which he wished par- 
ticularly to call the attention of their lord- 
ships. The writer stated, that ‘¢ those 
who were acquainted with the real state 
of things in Scotland, were not a little 
amused by the paragraphs in the news- 
papers about the confidence, stability, &c. 
of the Scotch banks during the late crisis. 
The truth is, that these establishments 
were then, we shall not say on the brink 
of destruction, but certainly in a state of 
very great danger. Had the British Linen 
Company and the National bank not 
stepped forward to the assistance of the 
Fife bank, the latter must have stopped 
payment; and the alarm that would have 
been caused by that circumstance, in con- 
junction with that which was caused by 
the failure of Pole, Thornton, and Co., 
could hardly have failed to occasion a run, 
that might have been productive of the 
most <lisastrous consequences.’? This 
statement was not correct, and was cal- 
culated to produce the greatest alarm and 
distress throughout the country. The 
fact was, that the Fife bank had actually 
stopped payment, instead of that event 
having been prevented by the anterior 
operations of the two establishments men- 
tioned. The 1/. and 2/. notes of the Fife 
bank were dispersed amongst the poor, 
and it was expected that the industrious 
classes would have been great sufferers. 
But, at that critical moment, the national 
bank and the British Linen Company in- 
terfered, and averted the evil. They well 
knew what were the available effects of the 
house whose credit had been shaken. 
They were cognisant of the fact, that 
their concerns had been mismanaged for 
three years, by persons who were not ac- 
— with the proper mode of con- 

ucting business; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, they stepped forward with 
their assistance. Those great establish- 
ments felt that there was such security as 
justified them in putting an end to the evil 
atonce. But, did this circumstance afford 
any proof that the Scotch country banks 
were in danger? No such thing. It 
showed, on the contrary, that their foun- 
dation was solid, and that they commanded 
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general confidence throughout the coun- 
try. In this instance the two establish- 
ments which he had named said—‘* We 
will take up all the notes at once, because 
we are quite sure we can do so with per- 
fect safety.” Was this a proof of any 
thing else, but that those banking estab- 
lishments which could command such 
relief were in a state of prosperity? It 
appeared that those who ministered their 
aid had the fullest possible confidence in 
the strength of the security offered. 
Looking to the proverbial caution of the 
people of Scotland, he was sure that no 
one would expect to see them going out 
of their way to assist their friends ; no one 
would suppose that, in a chivalric mood, 
they would, without any attention to their 
own interests, study the good of their 
friends alone, by keeping these 1/. and 2/. 
notes in their hands, if they imagined they 
were likely to suffer by such a proceeding. 
But the fact was, that the people of Scot- 
land were perfectly satisfied with the cur- 
rency. Now, he should be glad to know, 
on what principle the noble earl meant to 
alter the system which had so long pre- 
vailed in Scotland, and which had not 
been attended there with any inconve- 
nience? There was not a man in that 
country, he would venture to say, from 
the highest to the lowest, merchant, ma- 
nufacturer, or tradesman, who wished any 
alterationto be made. Why, then, should 
the noble earl apply to that country a re- 
medy, which he found it necessary to 
resort to for the purpose of eradicating a 
disease that happened to be prevalent in 
this, but which had not visited Scotland? 
As well might a physician who bad cured 
one of their lordships of a painful disease 
by a violent medicine, prescribe it in all 
cases. It would be strange, if that phy- 
sician, having been called in to attend one 
of the reverend prelates opposite, should 
say, ‘I have seen most excellent effects 
produced by this medicine, and, as I have 
anointed my lord such-a-one, I must be 
permitted to anoint you also,” although 
the reverend prelate’s age and gravity of 
his calling might fairly be supposed to 
exempt him from the necessity of using 
such a medicament. In this way, the 
noble earl was about to extend to the 
people of Scotland a remedy, when in fact 
no evil existed which called for it. On 
the contrary, the existing system had 
prevailed for a century and a half, and 
no inconvenience, no mischief, had been 
known to result from it. In the course of 
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the discussion to which the subject of the 
currency must give rise, he would take an 
opportunity of explaining fully to their 
lordships the calamity which an extension 
to Scotland of the noble earl’s principle 
was likely to produce. He had done hig 
utmost to convince their Jordships ; first, 
that government had mistaken the cause 
of the injury; and secondly, that the re. 
medy would create a greater degree of 
suffering than noble lords had anticipated, 
It was a remedy which was to take place 
in the course of three years; but, in that 
time, the situation of the country might 
be very different from what it was at pre- 
sent. The noble earl was sanguine in his 
expectation of the establishment of joint- 
stock bank companies. For his own part, 
he thought it was vain to hope for them, 
The disease was really of the nature which 
he had described. It arose from a great 
extra supply in the first place, and a great 
extra demand of capital in the second; 
and such being its origin, it appeared to 
him that the measure now proposed would 
not remove it. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
after what had fallen from his noble friend 
who had just sat down, he would endea- 
vour, as much as possible, to avoid touch- 
ing on several of the topics noticed by 
him. To one point in particular which 
his noble friend had mentioned he would 
not advert at all, or, if he did, but very 
slightly, as his noble friend had thrown 
around it a sort of cordon sanitaire. His 
noble friend had been justly induced, in 
dealing with this important subject, not 
to confine himself to the bill immediately 
before the House. He had viewed it, as 
their lordships ought to view it, with re- 
ference to the general state of credit, to 
the circulation of the country, and to the 
operation of other measures which it was 
the intention of his majesty's ministers to 
propose. He trusted, therefore, that he 
might be allowed to claim somewhat of 
the same indulgence in considering this 
subject. The topics to which he alluded 
necessarily divided themselves into two 
parts; the one was that which the noble 
earl had described as having been lately 
adopted by the king’s government with a 
view to the immediate relief of the coun- 
try ; the second was that which had been 
proposed to parliament for the purpose of 
administering, if not a complete, at least 
a powerful remedy against a recurrence 
of that ruinous disorder, the existence of 
which no man attempted to deny. These 
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different classes of measures were totally 
distinct, inasmuch as they rested on 
grounds essentially different. One of 
them assumed to be founded on a recur- 
rence to the old and wise principle of 
placing the credit and currency of the 
country on a sound and permanent foun- 
dation ; while the other was admitted to 
be a departure from an established prin- 
ciple, authorized and justified by the im- 
mediate necessity of the case. He would, 
in the first place, call the attention of 
their lordships to the measure which had 
been adopted with respect to the Bank. 
That measure had, he understood, been 
only determined on in the course of the 
last few days, and they had that night, 
for the first time, received correct inform- 
ation on the subject from the noble eari 
opposite. Admitting that the distress of 
the commercial world had arrived at such 
a pitch as justified the government in 
calling on the legislature to interfere with 
respect to that which was the common 
concern of all men, still he must say, that 
such a proceeding was a departure from 
sound principle. Because, in his view of 
thesubject, everyjattempt on the part of the 
government to Interfere with the currency 
of the country, was, to whatever extent it 
proceeded, a departure from those sound 
principles which every intelligent writer 
on the subject maintained. He confessed 
the impression on his mind was, that, 
under such a necessity as was described, 
it would have been better to have taken 
the course which the noble earl informed 
them had been rejected by his majesty’s 
government, than that which they had 
preferred. The course they had adopted 
would, in his opinion, operate more in- 
directly and less effectually than the 
other; and he would shortly state the 
grounds on which he came to that con- 
clusion. It was laid down as abroad fact, 
that the present state of public credit 
rendered parliamentary interference ab- 
solutely necessary. If it were so, then 
that interference should be as efficient as 
possible: it should go directly to the root 
‘of the evil which it was proposed to re- 
move. What, then, was the evil which 
was to be remedied? It was not so much 
the absence of money which the country 
felt, as the want of confidence in a certain 
Class of individuals who required to be 
relieved. The noble earl said, that to 


Correct this state of things, the Bank had 
been induced to go into the market and to 
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Such a purchase must have a considerable 
effect on the market, namely, that of 
throwing in 2,000,000/. in addition to the 
currency already in circulation ; but, non 
constat that those 2,000,000/. would find 
their way (so immediately at least as could 
be wished) to those parties who were the 
objects of relief. This issue could have 
no other effect at the moment except to 
aid and assist speculations in the market. 
It would aid the speculations of those who 
were in the habit of trafficking in Ex- 
chequer bills; but it would not find its 
way into the pockets of individuals, who, 
supposing their property and their differ- 
ent securities good and solid at any other 
time, were distressed because those securi- 
ties were not available at the present 
moment. This measure would, therefore, 
fail, in a great degree, in administering 
relief at the present moment. The pri- 
mary object of the measure described by 
the noble earl, certainly was not to raise 
the rate of Exchequer bilis, but to extend 
relief to those who were suffering from the 
pressure of the times. The plan might do 
very well for the Exchequer, but their 
lordships must look to that which was the 
primary object of the measure; namely, 
the relief of certain individuals; and he 
must contend, that this departure from an 
established principle was not the best 
mode of effecting that object. The most 
efficient course would have been to follow 
the example (to the extent which the 
noble carl had stated) which had been set 
in the year 1793. In doing this, ministers 
would have had the benefit of experience : 
they would have known that the plan then 
adopted, however objectionable in point 
of principle, had been attended with the 
effect which it was hoped would follow 
from it, and that, too, without any ultimate 
loss accruing from the plan. On these 
grounds, therefore, although he was as 
slow as any man could be in admitting, 
under any circumstances, the addition of 
one more to those most dangerous prece- 
dents which permitted the interference of 
government—even for a good purpose— 
in adding to the circulation of the country, 
yet, having arrived unhappily at that state 
of things in which it became necessary to 
take this attitude, he certainly would, on 
the whole, have wished ministers to have 
availed themselves of the beaten path, 
attended, as such a course would have 
been, by the benefit and influence of 
past experience. He had thought it 
—~ state thus much, both on account 
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of the principle which the measure in- 
volved, and the mischief which might arise 
from it.—He should now dismiss this part 
of the question, and enter on the con- 
sideration of the larger and perhaps the 
more important topic, because it embraced 
the whole case—he meant that view of 
the subject which related to the cause 
of the evil, and which treated of a per- 
manent remedy for it. One of the 
questions which had been asked the 
noble earl opposite, and those who were 
convinced that the present state of things 
called for a direct interference on the 
part of the government, might, he con- 
ceived, be easily answered. ‘That question 
was, “‘ Why should you interfere with the 
principle of free trade in a paper circula- 
tion any more than in any other article ?” 
Now, advocate ashe was for the general 
principles of free trade, he could see no 
connexion whatever between those prin- 
ciples and the principles by which the 
circulation was governed. He could not 
maintain the principles on which free 
trade proceeded without admitting this 
exception, that, with respect to those 
regulations which governed the _ inter- 
course between man and man, and, of 
course, property, it was fitting for govern- 
ment, under particular circumstances, to 
interpose. If the legislature were allowed 
to alter weights and measures which were 
used for the ordinary purposes of the 
country, he conceived it to be quite clear, 
that it was equally the duty of the legis- 
lature to interpose for the sake of giving 
to individuals, either coin, or that which, 
under peculiar circumstances, they were 
compelled to receive as coin, to the ex- 
tent and to the full real value of that 
which their labour or their merchandise 
ought to command. They ought to re- 
ceive the full real value, not a nominal 
and fictitious value; and the legislature 
certainly had a right to effect that object. 
For his own part, he could conceive no 
principle more hostile to free trade, than 
that which would tie up the hands of the 
legislaturein sucha case, andallow one man 
to put his hands in the pocket of another, 
and take out of it as much as he pleased. 
Admitting the necessity of this interference 
—admitting that the present crisis de- 
manded this interposition—he was of 
opinion, in common with every enlight- 
ened person in the country, that the evil 
was inherent in the system as it now stood. 
Some individuals, however, thought that 
the present was not a proper moment for 
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the discussing and setting at rest this im. 
portant question. They contended, that a 
period ofgreater calm and tranquillity ought 
to be selected for that purpose. He knew 
not what the noble earl opposite felt on the 
subject; but if by any means the legis. 
lature could, for a period of six months 
or a year, suspend the wheel of currency, 
and put a chain and drag on it, so that, 
at the expiration of that time, it would 
be in the same situation as it was at the 
present moment, he would not object to 
the delay. Looking at the present sys 
tem as exceedingly defective, he would, 
in that case, willingly take a later period, 
for the purpose of making an effectual 
alteration. But they all knew, that when 
the whee! of circulation was out of order, 
it could not be made to stand still in the 
way which he had described; and if it 
were admitted, as he believed and trusted 
it was admitted by all persons, that there 
was an indispensable necessity for alter. 
ing the system of the currency, it was for 
the legislature to consider, whether it was 
not far less galling to impose those fetters 
when the members were contracted, rather 
than to select a period when they would 
be distended and enlarged, and when, in 
consequence, it would be a much more 
difficult duty to impose those necessary 
restraints. He thought a full case had 
been made out for parliament to act, and 
to act at once; and, when he Jooked te 
the state of disorder which prevailed, 
arising partly from speculation and partly 
from the currency (on which he would 
presently say a word or two with te 
ference to what had fallen from his noble 
friend), he thought that the legislature 
could not proceed with too much celerity. 
When such was the situation of affairs, 
was it matter of supererogation to inquire, 
whether there had not been, in a period 
of profound peace—without any circum- 
stance from abroad that could affect or 
alter the internal condition of the country 
—was it, he demanded, too much to ask, 
whether there had not been effected, in 
that time of calm and tranquillity, a 
greater change and convulsion in the met 
cantile property of Great Britain, than 
had been effected in the kingdom of 
France in 1815, when that country was 
overran and conquered by foreigners? 
When he was asked, what he conceived 
to be the reason of this mighty change— 
was he wrong, if he stated in answer, 
that there was something fundamentally 
wrong in the system on which the cut- 
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rency of this country rested, and which 
alone caused this convulsion? The evil 
which existed in the present day was not 
only felt amongst those whose trade was 
speculation, but it had found its way even 
to the lowest classes of life. Ought not 
the legislature, then, to consider what the 
existing law was, and to see how far the 
currency was affected by that law? The 
noble ear! opposite attributed the evil 
almost entirely to over speculation; but 
he must contend, that the real source of 
the evil was to be traced to the state of 
the currency. ‘The state of the currency 
produced speculation ; which was, in fact, 
the secondary evil, That point, however, 
he did not think very material for dis- 
cussion in that House. It was manifest, 
by a reference to events which had oc- 
curred in the last two years, that between 
the currency and speculation there was a 
mutual action and re-action. No com- 
mercial country, like that in which they 
lived, could exist without being affected by 
the spirit of speculation; and it was the 
peculiar nature of the currency in this 
country, asitat present stood, toadminister 
ample food to that speculation which was 
of the most mischievous and of the most 
unbounded description. He thought a 
case was fairly made out to induce their 
lordships to interfere, and to adopt some 
efficient remedy for this cryingevil. His 
noble friend had, however, found out 
another reason for this extensive specula- 
tion. He had stated, that one of the 
great causes, indeed almost the sole cause, 
of this unusual spirit of speculation, was 
the application of 5,000,000/. annually as 
a sinking fund. This his noble friend 
looked upon as an addition to the specu- 
lating capital of the country. He argued, 
that if these 5,000,000/. were not taken 
from the people, the speculating capital 
would be diminished to that amount; but 
that, when applied as a sinking fund, it 
really became a speculating capital. Now, 
he could not see that the 5,000,000/. thus 
taken annually ont of the pockets of the 
ee tended more to increase the specu- 
ating capital, than if that sum were suf- 
fered to remain in their pockets. The 
speculation, he believed, would be exactly 
the same in either case. There was, how- 
ever, this difference—the sinking fund 
consisted of 5,000,000/. of real capital, 
but the evil against which they had now 
to contend was, that of a nominal capital 
and a nominal surplus, which were forced 
out for the moment for the purposes of 
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speculation. Now, on looking back a 

little, what circumstances did he find, 

with respect to thespeculative proceedings 

which afterwards took place? Previous to 

the period of those speculations being ge- 

nerally undertaken, he found an issue from 

the Bank increasing in the ratio of 8 per 

cent, from 1824, and producing some un- 

favourable effect. He also found in 1825, 

after the Bank issues had increased, that 

the issue of country bank notes, on the 
average of three years, had been increased 
about 33 per cent. Gold, he perceived, 
in consequence, rapidly left the country. 
Then came a sudden demand for that 
metal ; and then came those failures, and 
all those unfortunate circumstances, with 
which their lordships were well acquainted. 
The increased issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in 1824, led to an extension of the 
issues of the country banks. This created 
arise of prices in London, and goods were 
sent in large quantities from the country 
to the metropolis. The same thing oc= 
curred in the country. An opposition 
rise of prices, not a beneficial one, took 
place there also. Thus, the issues of 
country paper were extended, and these, 
together with the additional issues of the 
Bank of England, produced that state of 
things which they were now called upon 
to alter and amend. When, however, he 
stated this, with respect to the Bank of 
England, he was sure no one would sus- 
pect him of thinking that the gentlemen 
in the direction of that establishment were 
at all aware of the effect and influence of 
those issues. He believed they were not 
only not aware of the effects which they 
were likely to produce, but that, if they 
had been aware of its probable conse« 
quences, they were so hampered by their 
relations with government, in consequence 
of issues which were placed out of their 
own reach, and which were made under 
the sanction of the government and the 
parliament, that they could not have 
warded off the evil. ‘They were not, in 
fact, in that free situation in which the 
Bank of England ought to be placed. 
They were not able to exercise an imme- 
diate control over their own issues; and, 
being in that situation, the machinery of 
their establishment could not act properly. 
The Bank directors were not in that 
situation in which a body, having a great 
influence over the circulation of the 
country, ought to be placed. The noble 
earl opposite, in referring to the state of 
the relations between the government and 
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the Bank, had adverted to 6,000,000/. of 
Exchequer-bills held by that body ; but, 
was that the whole amount of the weight 
which the transactions with government 
had pressed on the Bank? Was there 
no further sum placed beyond their con- 
trol? Or was not that only a part of the 
burthen which deprived them of acting 
with that facility which they ought to 
possess, to enable them to contract their 
issues when necessary ? Undoubtedly this 
was not the only.clog on the exercise of 
their discretion. In addition to that, they 
had provided for what was called the de- 
ficiencies in the 4,percents. That, he be- 
lieved, was made good by the Bank to the 
amount of 3,500,000}. And, beyond all 
this, they had another charge, arising 
from that most extraordinary act of par- 
liament, adopted some years ago on the 
suggestion of the noble earl, and agreed 
to by parliament. That plan, thus recog- 
nized by parliament, rested on one of the 
most extraordinary conundrums that was 
ever heard of, and was most appropriately 
denominated “the Dead Weight.” By 
that plan, they were called on at one and 
the same moment to raise taxes on the 
present generation, for the relief of pos- 
terity and to raise taxes on posterity 
for the relief of the present genera- 
tion. This was a conundrum so strange, 
so unaccountable, that he did not think 
any noble lord would rise for the purpose 
of defending it. This ‘ Dead Weight” 
was attended with the bad effect of in- 
creasing the difficulties of the Bank; for, 
by this extraordinary scheme, no less a 
sum than §,000,000/. was taken out of 
the hands of the Bank, and completely 
placed beyond their control. They, in 
consequence, found themselves unable to 
act when the circulation of country Bank 
paper had increased in the ratio of 33 per 
cent. They were then obliged, instead of 
giving that effectual relief which they 
otherwise might have done, to allow the 
evil to flow unchecked in its mischievous 
course. He remained, and always should 
remain, the firm supporter of the doctrine 
which held as beneficial, a paper currency 
convertible into cash; but it was neces- 
sary to have a sound circulation in the 
country, that the convertibility of paper 
into cash should be immediate—that the 
check to an improper issue of paper might 
be resorted to without delay. But, un- 
happily, such a state of things had arisen 
in this country as prevented the applica- 
tion of that check and remedy, until a 
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great number of persons had sunk under 
the pressure of the times, overwhelmed 
by the misfortunes attendant on rash spe. 
culations. Neither government nor par. 
liament could do any thing at the moment 
to arrest the evil. It had, however, in 
some degree, effected its own cure, for 
the exchanges had at Jength come round, 
The circulation had been narrowed, the 
exchanges had turned in our favour, and 
there had been a rapid flow of gold into 
the country. There were other material 
circumstances which influenced the situa. 
tion of the Bank, and which he hoped 
would never occur again. One of the cir 
cumstances which operated, in addition to 
those he had already stated, was the ad. 
vances made by the Bank—he believed 
at the instigation of government—in the 
shape of loans on mortgages [The earl of 
Liverpool intimated, that this was not the 
case ]. He had heard that government had 
advised the measure; but he wasextremely 
glad to hear that it was not so, because he 
was convinced that it was a system of 
operation which it must injure any bank~ 
ing company to engage in. It added to 
that portion of the circulation which was 
tied up and taken out of the hands of the 
Bank. He thought he saw, most diss 
tinctly, the different steps by which the 
present system was produced. In 1824, 
he saw an undue issue of paper on the 
part of the Bank, and much of that issue 
placed out of the reach of their own con« 
trol. He then saw a powerful effect pro- 
duced on the state of prices throughout 
the country by the extension of the couns 
try-bank circulation, which was incidental 
to the state of things then existing, and 
the facility afforded for the issue of paper. 
And then, in 1825, came that heigh-day 
of public prosperity which they had been 
taught to believe was never to have an 
end. Parliament was then induced to 
congratulate his majesty, and his majesty 
in return, to congratulate the parliament, 
on so apparently sound, permanent, and 
prosperous a state of affairs.—Now, when 
he was told, that the approach of all the 
subsequent mischief was seen by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, however much he con« 
curred with them in the remedy which 
they now proposed, he could not express 
that concurrence without, at the same time, 
throwing some blame on the government, 
for not having, if they had foreseen the 
evil, applied to it those measures which, 
at a late period, they had felt it necessary: 
to adopt. At the very moment, however, 
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when all this mischief was in progress— 
when the worst evils were afloat—when 
the one and two pound country notes were 
in active circulation—and when the ex- 
changes were beginning: to turn against 
this country, he found his majesty, at the 
close of the session, thus addressing the 
two Houses, on the subject of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted, for the 
purpose of extending our commercial re=- 
lations :—** These measures, his majesty 
is persuaded, will evince to his subjects in 
those distant possessions, the solicitude 
with which parliament watches over their 
welfare; they tend to cement and consoli- 
date the interests of the colonies with those 
of the mother country; and his majesty 
confidently trusts that they will contribute 
to promote that general and increasing 
prosperity on which his majesty had the 
happiness of congratulating you on the 
opening of the present session, and which, 
by the blessing of Providence, continues 
to pervade every part of his kingdom.” 
Now, he did not mean to contend, that 
there was not much prosperity in the 
country; that there were not materials 
upon which solid and permanent prosperity 
might be founded ; but he would complain, 
that at the very moment when this Speech 
was made, notwithstanding the avowed 
knowledge of his majesty’s ministers, that 
there was great mischief brewing, with 
respect to the state of the currency, par- 
liament was suffered to separate, in July, 
1825, without any step being taken to alter 
the state of the currency, so as to prevent 
the frightful misfortunes which had since 
occurred. If any step had then been 
taken, it would have been impossible for 
the evil to have reached the height which 
it attained in the autumn of that year. 
He therefore could not concur in the mea- 
sures proposed, without expressing some 
regret that no provision was made at that 
time for retracing those steps which par- 
liament had been induced to take in 1822, 
for the purpose of throwing into circula- 
tion that addition to the issues of the 
country banks which some individuals be- 
lieved to be absolutely necessary. It was 
now proposed to deal with the one and two 
pound notes; but, he thought, nothing 
completely effectual could be done while 
there was so great a portion of the issues 
of the Bank of England locked up and 
placed beyond the control of that body. 
The lessons which they had received for 
the last three years clearly proved the 
great importance of placing the entire 
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currency of the country on a broad me- 
tallic basis. For any other purpose he 
was quite sure that the interference of 
parliament could produce nothing but mis- 
chief. Whenever parliament attempted to 
give a fictitious aid to the currency, the 
attempt had uniformly failed. There was 
no royal, there was no parliamentary, road 
by which they could contract engagements, 
beyond what they had the means and power 
of fulfilling. The attempt to bolster up a 
bad system of currency was always attend- 
ed with extreme difficulty, and never could 
succeed. All those who looked to the 
history of past years would see, that every 
effort to interfere with the currency, ex- 
cept that which had for its object the in- 
troduction of a permanent metallic circu- 
lation, proved the folly of the principle 
on which the attempt proceeded, and led 
to effects of the most mischievous character. 
No sooner had that famous resolution been 
passed some years ago, ascribing to the 
bank note a value that did not belong to 
it, than the evil of such a monstrous pro= 
ceeding became manifest. He adverted 
to that resolution with Jess hesitation than 
he would otherwise have done, because he 
understood it was not, as had been sup- 
posed, the offspring of a noble friend of 
his (lord Bexley) now present. That 
noble lord, however, had taken up and 
adopted the foundling; and he it was who 
gave it that existence, in the Journals of 
the other House of parliament, to which 
it was by no means entitled. No sooner 
was that unfortunate resolution adopted 
by the other House, which declared that 
a pound note and a shilling were equal in 
public estimation to a guinea, than parlia- 
ment was employed, and had continued 
to be so employed ever since, in providing 
against the consequence which necessarily 
arose from the difference that manifested 
itself between the value of the one pound 
note and the golden sovereign, in this and 
in every other country. No paper ought 
to be tolerated, except that which could 
be promptly and easily converted into 
gold. He certainly approved of the mea- 
sures which the noble earl proposed for 
removing one portion at least of the paper 
circulation of the country; because it 
would afford that security to the poorer 
classes which should be a primary object 
with the legislature. The labourer had a 
right to reap the full benefit of the king’s 
prerogative ; and when he demanded the 
reward of his labour and his industry, he 
ought to reccive it in that circulating me- 
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dium which possessed a real, not a nominal, 
‘suspicious, and fluctuating value. The 


‘withdrawal of those notes would also ma- 


terially alter the relation between the pro- 


portion of metallic and paper circulation ; 


and unless it did that, he was sure that 
no benefit would result from the measure ; 
and if the suppression of the one and two 
pound notes were not adequate to the ac- 
complishment of that object, then he would 
recommend that parliament should pro- 
ceed still further.—With respect to the 
other measure which was more immediately 
the object of the present proceeding—the 
formation of a different description of 
country banks—he certainly was one of 
those who thought that, in its present 
form, that measure would not be very ex- 
tensively acted upon. But he sincerely 
hoped to find the scheme placed upon a 
more practicable footing; and that the 
Bank, which professed, and no doubt felt, 
a deep sympathy for the distresses of the 
country, when it became satisfied that it 
could not, by establishing branch banks, 
afford the relief desired under its own 
system, would not resist such an alteration 
in its charter as, without at all affecting 
its material rights, would substitute a 
sound and secure system of banking for 
an unsound and dangerous one, in places 
which their own circulation could never 
reach.—He did not doubt that, upon re- 
flection, such would be the policy adopted 
by the Bank; and that parliament, by that 
aiteration in the Bank charter, would be 
enabled to license chartered banks through- 
out the country ; the condition of whose 
charter of limited responsibility being the 
annual publication of those accounts, all 
persons would have an opportunity of con- 
stant examination into the affairs of the 
parties whom they trusted ; and the coun- 
try would have, perhaps, the best system 
of banking which commercial interest and 
security could desire. To such a change 
of System, at all events, at the natural ex- 
— of the Bank charter, he looked 
or a relief from that dangerous species of 
circulation which at present filled the 
country—a circulation under which noman 
knew, when he accepted a country note, 
scarcely whom he trusted, and never what 
he had to rely upon. With reference to 
Scotland and Ireland, where none of the 
evil under which our own country was 
suffering was found at present to exist, a 
greater space of time might perhaps be 
allowed for effecting the proposed change, 
than that which he understood the noble 
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earl to suggest; but he agreed with the 
noble earl in the propriety of ultimately 
bringing both those countries under the 

operation of the same system. The experi. 

ment of delay for a few years might be 

tried, parliament keeping a watchful eye 

in the interim, and holding itself ready to 

apply the remedy the moment any symptom 

of disease appeared ; but, ultimately, he 

looked most certainly to the system gene. 

rally being made the same. The noble 

marquis, in conclusion, said, that he should 

reserve till a future opportunity the ex. 

pression of his opinions on the subordinate 

parts of the noble earl’s plan. On the 

general question he felt no difficulty in 

saying, that their lordships were about to 

legislate in the right way, and on right | 
principles. The fortune of every individual 

was intimately connected with the settle. 

ment of the currency on a sound metallic 

basis. He begged to assure their lord- 

ships, that, if by obtaining temporary high 

prices, they hoped to benefit either their 

friends or themselves, they would find 
themselves greatly mistaken: for such 
temporary rise would necessarily be fol- 
lowed by a dreadful and ruinous depression. 
It was not more sure that any artificial ex- 

citement or fever must, in the body natural, 

subside into ultimate langour and exhaus- 

tion, than that the bubbles of speculation 

blown up by paper, would finally bring all 

articles of merchandise into the market at 

lower prices than they would otherwise 

legitimately obtain. If, therefore, on the 

score of justice, the parliament was not 

called upon to legislate, they were bound 

to do so in defence of their own interests, 

which were essentially bound up with that 
regularity and uniformity of prices which 
were the proper object of all legislation. 
They ought to enter upon this duty with 
the resolution to avoid the crisis heretofore 
admitted, and to adhere without deviation, 
to the path of sound principle, and, above 
all, with a determination to reduce and 
limit, instead of enlarging and increasing, 
that complicated relation between the go- 
vernment, the public, and the Bank, in 
which they were mixed up, by the present 
state of the currency. 

Lord Besley said, that he should not 
have trespassed on their lordships’ atten- 
tion, were it not that some allusion had 
been made to him by the noble marquis. 
With regard to the practical measure now 
proposed, he hoped it would not prove 
so defective as the noble lord opposite 
seemed to anticipate. He thought 1 
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would ultimately have the effect of cor- 
recting, to a great extent, the evil com- 
plained of. He could not think that the 
late difficulties were entirely to be attri- 
buted to the present banking system. 
When so great a proportion of the coun- 
try banks still remained in a flourishing 
condition, they must, he thought, look 
for the origin of the evil in some other 
source ; and he thought it would be found 
in the spirit of speculation that had taken 

ossession of the country. The system, 
Lovee of joint-stock banking companies 
was one which he wished to see gradually 
established. The probable effect of this 
measure might be judged of from what 
had taken place in Ireland, within a very 
short period. In that country an altera- 
tion had been effected in the charter of 
the Bank, and the conséquence was, that 
many joint-stock companies had been es- 
tablished, and were now, to the great 
convenience of the public, in full opera- 
tion. The circulation of Ireland had thus 
undergone a material alteration for the 
better, particularly in the very important 
circumstance of security. There was no 
reason to despair of similar results here, 
when the proposed alteration took place 
in the charter of the Bank. It should be 
recollected that, not many years back, the 
shock which took place in Ireland, and 
the difficulties in its pecuniary transactions, 
arising from the failure of country banks, 
was much greater than it had been even 
here. It soon, however, recovered that 
shock, and, under the improved system, 
there was little probability that it would 
occur again. He wished to say a word 
or two with reference to the temporary re- 
lief which it was proposed to afford by the 
purchase of Exchequer-bills. On this 
point he differed from the noble lord 
opposite. He felt convinced that it must 
have a very beneficial effect. It should 
be remembered, that the difficulty to be 
provided against was a present deficiency 
in the circulating medium. Now, the 
effect of buying up Exchequer-bilis by the 
Bank, would be to throw into circulation 
a considerable sum. However the Bank 
might increase its circulation, whether by 
issuing their paper upon discounts, or in 
the purchase of Exchequer-bills, the effect 
must be the same. The money, which 
thus got into circulation, would not re- 
main with the individuals who sold the 
Exchequer-bills, but would, in no long 
time, find its way through all the various 
channels of trade. The relief thus afforded 
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if government had come to the determi-: 
nation of issuing the same amount of Ex- 
chequer-bills, as had been done in former. 
cases, when similar difficulties prevailed. 
If the latter course had been determined 
upon, it could not have been carried into 
effect without considerable delay. It must 
have undergone inquiry, and could not have: 
been acted upon without the previous sanc- 
tion of the legislature. Though quite con- 
fident that much good, must have resulted 
from either course, still, inthe existing state 
of circumstances, he thought the wiser one 
had been adopted. The difference be- 
tween them was, that by the operation of 
one, a large amount of currency must be 
immediately brought into circulation. 
This would not have been so in the other 
case. Besides, the course pursued had 
this advantage, that it was not, in fact, a 
measure of government, but of the Bank. 
In the observations which had fallen from 
the noble marquis, with respect to the 
conduct of the Bank, he fully concurred. 
They merited all the praise which had 
been bestowed upon them. During the 
many years he filled a public situation, 
he had frequent opportunities of inter- 
course with the directors, on matters con- 
nected with the most important public 
interests, and he had abundant oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
their integrity, their good faith, and their 
excellent management of the affairs com- 
mitted to their charge. He could not 
admit, as had been contended, in the course 
of the debate, that the Bank were put to 
any inconvenience in consequence of their 
advances to government, or that they had 
thereby been prevented from coming for- 
ward to relieve the late difficulties in the 
money market. The securities they held 
from government might have been paid 
off, at any time within the last two years, 
or they might, if necessary, have sold 
them, to any extent they pleased. They 
might have sold the Exchequer-bills in 
their hands, or they might have brought 
the annuities connected with the half-pay 
and pensions to market, if they thought 
it necessary to dispose of a part of them. 
Upon this last part of their transactions 
with the government, the noble marquis 
had commented with great severity. 
In the first place, the noble marquis said, 
that, in the same year in which parliament 
had laid on taxes to the amount of three 
millions for the reduction of the national 
debt, and the relief of posterity, the charge 
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of the naval and military pensions, which 
ought to have fallen on the present gene- 
ration, was spread over a period of forty 
years for their relief. The fact was, that 
the three millions were imposed, in pur- 
suance of a resolution of the House of 


‘Commons, passed so long ago as the year 


1819. But, the Bank had taken no part 
of the annuity until four years afterwards. 
The plan of the annuity was not formed 
till 1822, when such an improvement had 
taken place in the finances of the country, 
as rendered it decidedly an advantageous 
measure at that time, whatever it might 
have been in 1819. ‘The noble lord then 
proceeded to exculpate himself and his 
colleagues from the imputation of having 
contributed, by the act of 1822, to give a 
longer period to the circulation of small 
notes. It was perfectly true, that, in his 
official capacity he had with great regret 

roposed the bill, but he had accompanied 
it with another measure, which, if it had 
passed, would greatly have limited the 
mischiefs that had accrued. The noble 
lord then explained the character of the 
measure to which he was referring, and of 
another which he brought forward in 1818, 
having for its object to restrict the issue 
of small notes to such bankers as would 
give security. He objected to the power 
of issuing small notes, on the principle, 
that it was tantamount to the dangerous 
power of coinage to an unlimited extent. 
He entirely agreed with the noble marquis 
that the present was the most suitable and 
advantageous period that could be selected 
for the change. In justice and in mercy 
to the country bankers themselves, par- 
liament was bound not to lose this oppor- 
tunity. If they were allowed to revert to 
their former circulation, the pressure 
would be greater, when they were at any 
subsequent time called upon to contract 
it. At present, too, they would save the 
proportion of stamp duties they would 
otherwise be called on to pay. The quan- 
tity of gold required to supply the place of 
the notes would be small in proportion to 
the contraction of the circulation. Three 
or four millions would be all that would 
be called for, in the course of three years, 
to provide for the country circulation. 
Surely, that was not asum, which could 
excite any great alarm. The measures, 
now proposed, were, he was satisfied, cal- 
culated to put the currency of the country 
on a solid foundation, and to prevent, for 
the future, all ruinous fluctuations of 
prices. 
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Lord Ellenborough said, he could not 
give his assent to the measures now before 
parliament, without expressing his opinions 
freely with regard to them. The measures 
at present proposed, as he understood 
them, were three: one intended to afford 
immediate relief; and the other two to 
prevent a recurrence of the calamities 
under which the country laboured. Hig 
chief objection to the measure for present 
relief was, that it would not relieve those 
who were most deserving of it, and that, 
while it would relieve some, it would ne. 
cessarily injure others. For example, 
while it relieved those, who would not 
convert their Exchequer-bills into cash at 
a discount, it injured the banks that had 
been obliged to sell them during the 
height of the panic. There was no proof 
of the want of atcirculating medium. It 
was more extensive now than at the end 
of 1824; yet, the object of government 
was, to increase it, when its very extent 
was alleged as one of the causes of the 
distress. The great cause of distress was, 
that people were all called on to pay what 
they owed, at the same time, and much 
sooner than they expected. It pervaded 
every class and description of persons. 
He knew not by what means relief could 
be administered ; but he was sure that the 
measure of the noble earl would not reach 
those who were innocently involved in the 
calamities that pressed on the country. 
But, the noble lords on the Treasury 
bench were not agreed as to the ciiaracter 
of their own measures. The noble earl 
had admitted, that the measure relative to 
the country banks was only a half mea- 
sure, and had expressed his regret that he 
could not grant charters to the many joint- 
stock companies at once, while the noble 
lord who spoke last regarded the measures 
as of the greatest importance, and was only 
afraid that too great a number of joint- 
stock banks would be instituted. For his 
part, the events of the last two or three 
years, he confessed did not induce him to 
look at joint-stock companies with a fa- 
vourable eye. He was not, therefore, 
sorry at the delay which must take place 
in the full completion of the measures; 
and, therefore, he thought no injury would 
result from the circumstance of these new 
companies not being able immediately to 
obtain charters. When the period fixed 
by law arrived, the materials would be 
provided for establishing them on an ex~ 
tended basis. He trusted no events would 
occur to prevent his majesty’s ministers 
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from following up the course on which 
they had entered. No man. evidently 
thought more deeply on the subject than 
the noble earl at the head of the Treasury, 
nor felt greater apprehensions from the 
present state of things. As it was impos- 
sible to doubt, that the nobie earl was in 
favour of a system of restriction, it was 
to be regretted that into the present bill, 
out of which joint-stock banking com- 

anies might arise, a provision had not 
Bene: inserted for the purpose of restricting 
such companies in their operations. The 
measure for putting an end to the circu- 
lation of small notes at the end of three 
years, was a measure only of justice and 
humanity to the poorer classes, and there- 
fore he highly approved of it; but, still, 
approving of it entirely, as far as its ope- 
ration went, it was not, he thought, a 
measure which would reach to the causes 
of the existing mischief. For, if the noble 
earl at the head of government, looked at 
the papers on the table, he would find, 
that of $,000,000/. of country-bank paper, 
issued between last year and the year be- 
fore, scarcely 1,000,000/. had been issued 
in notes under 5/. ‘Therefore, the putting 
an end to the circulation of 1/. and 2/. 
notes was not going far enough. To 
him it appeared idle to talk of the 
convertibility of notes -into gold, while 
our system of country banking re- 
mained upon its present footing.. If 
that system was allowed to go on, his firm 
persuasion was, that the country banks 
must ruin the Bank of Englanditself. In 
February of the Jast year, the Bank of 
England, seeing the foreign exchanges 
against us, had taken the just course to 
correct that mischief, by calling in more 
than 3,000,000/. of their issues. What 
was the consequence? Why, that the 
country banks had immediately advanced 
their issues, for every pound which the 
Bank of England had withdrawn. Under 
such a system, it was physically impossible 
for the Bank to prevent foreign exchanges 
from being against us. At present, the 
Bank was compelled to take the risk, not 
only of its own trading, but of the trading 
of all the country banks, Its situation 
was one of great difficulty, and he was 
surprised how it had acquitted itself so 
well. It was absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the country, that the currency 


— should be placed upon a solid foundation. 


He was quite sure that the noble earl 

must feel deep apprehension on the sub- 

ject; and he trusted that after the present 
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alarm had passed away—with seven years 
of delay for consideration, before the Bank 
charter would expire—that noble lord 
would propose some definitive scheme 
whichshould give confidence for the future. 
The convulsions which the country had 
sustained under the old system, did mis- 
chief far beyond any actual loss that was 
sustained. It was said that, by the recent 
failures, the country would lose2,000,000/, 
in money; but, the real mischief was in 
the derangement in the transfers of pro- 
perty which such accidents produced. 
He viewed the whole of this subject as of 
the highest importance to the safety of 
the country; and he trusted that the 
noble earl, with all the authority which 
belonged to him, as head of the govern- 
ment, and in virtue of his great talents 
and personal integrity, would boldly face 
the subject, and come down to parliament, 
with some comprehensive plan for esta= 
blishing a firm and solid system of bank 
ing. 

The Ear! of Liverpool said, that no cla- 
mour, no fear of the resistance they might 
meet with, would prevent his majesty’s 
ministers from doing their duty fully with 
respect to this important subject. He 
trusted that their recent conduct was evi- 
dence of their resolution not to shrink 
from the task which they had prescribed 
to themselves. As to the mode of relief, 
to which the noble lord had objected, his 
opposition probably arose from his not 
having turned his attention to questions 
of that nature, and therefore not seeing 
the full bearing and operation of the course 
pursued by government. What was the 
state of the country? A general want of 
confidence. It was not that there was 
not the money; but every man shut up 
his resources, and looked only to himself. 
Many banks had already ceased to issue 
notes, though they had still the power to 
do so; and, in many other parts the pub- 
lic had absolutely refused to take them. 
There was a general want of confidence, 
and consequently a want of money. If 
the object of government had been merely 
to relieve the holders of Exchequer bills, 
it would have been highly improper; but 
the object was to throw two millions of 
money into active circulation, by which, 
means they expected to relieve the coun- 
try better than in any other way. If the 
noble lord had attended to the questions 
of the circulation, in 1819, he would have 
known, that in the committee of that 
House, their lordships had obtained lights 
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on the subject which never shone on them 
before. They mostly, he believed, went 
into the committee, thinking that the issues 
of the Bank for the purchase of Exchequer 
bills were much less beneficial to the 
country than the issues for discounts ; but 


they all came out of that committee satis- 


fied, that there was no difference, in the 
end, as to the effect, whether the issues 
were in discounts or in government secu- 
rities, whether they went in the first in- 
stance to particular individuals or the pub- 
lic at large. The Bank, it was known, 
had always acted with the greatest impar- 
tiality ; but he spoke on high authority 
when he said, that whether relief was 
given by one means or by the other, pre- 
cisely the same effect was produced. ‘The 
greatest relief that could be given in the 
most satisfactory and safest way, would be 
given by the measure that had been 
adopted. It was not a measure of go- 
vernment, so much as of the Bank; al- 
though, he admitted, that it had been 
adopted with the advice of government; 
and he, for his part, was ready to take 
whatever responsibility attached to that 
advice. And if an addition was, by this 
measure, made to the circulation of the 
country, and a facility afforded to a relief 
of the present pecuniary embarrassments, 
it would be but fair to repay an equivalent 
to the Bank for the advances it had made 
in this way. The circulation of the Bank 
of England had been frequently, but 
erroneously, referred to, to determine the 
amount of the exchanges of the country. 
This was a mistake of the first Bullion 
committee. That committee considered 
the exchanges to depend upon the circus 
Jation of the Bank of England; whereas, 
wi A did not depend upon the circulation 

f the Bank alone, but on the circulation 
of the Bank, and that of the country ge- 
nerally. The whole paper of the country 
should be taken into consideration. Asa 
eased that this was the case, he remem- 

ered a conversation which he had with 
the noble earl (Lauderdale), in which he 
remarked, that although the circulation 
of the Bank was then higher than it had 
ever been ; it was then so high as twenty- 
eight millions—yet that all the exchanges 
were in our favour. Upon this remark of 
his the noble earl observed, that as the 
Bank increased its circulation, the notes 
of country bankers were withdrawn from 
circulation. This was a just observation, 
and satisfied him, that the whole of the 
circulation of the country, in the deter- 
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mination of the exchanges, should be 
taken into consideration. Although the 
circulation of the Bank of England wag 
at present high, yet it was not so high ag 
perhaps for the good of the country, it 
might be. The exchanges, after all, were 
what it was most important to attend to; 
more so than the price of gold, as that 
was variable, and not easily to be deter. 
mined. The great object, however, at 
present, was, to throw money into circu. 
lation throughout the country generally, 
and that would be more effectually done, 
in his opinion, by the present measure, 
than by any other that could be resorted 
to. It was a far more effectua! one than 
any specific plan that might be suggested 
for throwing money into the hands of a 
certain class of individuals. It was a sims 
ple measure—a natural measure—and one, 
in every respect, preferable to that which 
had been proposed instead of it. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
After which, the earl of Liverpool moved, 
that it be committed on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 

Conpuct or Mr. KENRICK IN THE 
CASE OF FrAnkS.] ‘The order of the 
day for going into a committee on the 
Charge against Mr. Kenrick was read. 
On the question, “That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the chair,” 

The Speaker said, that before he 
quitted the Chair, it was fit that the 
House should thoroughly understand the 
course to be pursued in the committee. 
If the committee were left without any 
instruction, it would be its duty not only 
to inquire into the charge by evidence, 
but to come to some resolution upon it, 
afterwards to be reported to the House; 
if, on the other hand, the committee, by 
a special instruction, were confined only 
to the taking of evidence, that evidence 
would be reported without the declara- 
tion of any opinion. Thus the result in 
the two cases would be different, and the 
course of proceeding would also mate- 
rially vary. It would be observed also, 
that no speech from counsel could be 
heard, if he committee were only to take 
evidence, though the learned gentlemen 
might cross-examine the witnesses. 
there were no restriction on the com- 
mittee, and the whole subject “were left 
open to its deliberation, then, of course, 
it would be its duty to listen to counsel 
on behalf of the party accused. 
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Mr. Denman wished the committee to 
inquire into the whole matter, and that 
Mr. Kenrick’s counsel should have an 
opportunity of addressing the committee, 
when the evidence was gone through. He 
should think it his duty, after the in- 
quiry was over, to propose certain reso- 
lutions, 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought the better 
way would be to confine the committee 
to receiving the evidence. The House 
was aware that a judge was independent 
of the Crown, and could be removed only 
on an address from parliament. It was 
possible that the House might, in this 
instance, have to discharge that impor- 
tant duty. He merely supposed the 
possibility of such a contingency. Was 
it not, then, better that the House should 
have all the facts laid before it, and, on 
a full revision of the case, adopt such 
measures as were best calculated to 
answer the ends of justice ? 

Mr. Denman thought that justice would 
be more likely to be done, while the pro- 
ceeding would be infinitely more satis- 
factory to all parties, if a committee of 
the whole House inquired into the case 
without restriction. Any address to the 
Crown to remove a judge, must of course 
be the act of the House; but he did not 
see why a committee should not so pursue 
the inquiry, as to arrive at a termination 
which warranted it in reporting its opi- 
nion. First, the proof of the charge 
would be given, and upon that proof the 
committee might or might not report the 
charge established. He did not, in fact, 
see how the whole inquiry could be dis- 
posed of otherwise, and could find no 
sufficient reason, why the reported opinion 
of the committee, as far as it was of value, 
should not have its weight with the whole 
House. 

The Speaker again pressed upon the 
House the necessity of settling the course 
of proceeding. He had omitted to state, 
that if the committee went through the 
whole of the testimony, and registered 
its opinion in resolutions, those resolu- 
tions, as a matter of course, would be 
reported, but unaccompanied by the 
evidence. If, on the other hand, the 
committee were confined to the taking of 
evidence, that evidence would form the 
report, and the House might arrive at its 
own decision. It was true, that evidence 


could be laid upon the table upon the’ 


motion of ne hon. member, but such a 
proceeding always implied a doubt as to 
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the propriety of the determination of the 
committee. 

Mr. Peel thought, that in so grave a 
case, it would be well for the House to 
reserve its power till after the committee. 
Suppose the committee should be of 
opinion, that though the individual had 
not acted quite correct, his conduct had 
not been so censurable as to call for his 
removal; would it not be desirable to 
avoid as much as possible casting a stigma 
upon a public functionary so placed? He 
thought, upon the whole, the better course 
would be for the committee to take the 
evidence, that being the sole duty de- 
volving upon it, and then report it, the 
House reserving to itself any ulterior 
consideration. Of the case, he knew 
nothing, and was therefore free from pre- 
possession and prejudice either way. _ 

Mr. Abercromby saw no substantial 
difference between the two courses. The 
result, in either case, would, in his opi- 
nion, be the same; nor did he think that 
the accused party would be aggrieved by 
adopting the course suggested by his 
learned friend. Any case having refer- 
ence to the administration of justice could 
not be inquired into with too much ex- 
actness. It ought to be thoroughly 
sifted ; for if the opinions which had been 
broached were to be acted upon, namely, 
that the House was not authorised to 
inquire into the conduct of a judge, it 
would be deprived of one of its most 
wholesome and important functions. 

Mr. Denman said, that another reason 
for requiring an opinion from the com- 
mittee was, that in that case counsel 
might be heard before it in the same 
manner as his learned friend, Mr. Gurney, 
had been permitted to address the com- 
mittee of last session. 

The Speaker said, that in either case 
counsel might be heard: they could be 
heard before the committee, if the come 
mittee were to report their opinion, or 
before the House, if the House reserved 
to itself the consideration of the evidence. 

The Hon. William Lamb said, he 
could not discover in what way this par 
ticular charge was connected with Mr. 
Kenrick’s public character, or judicial 
duties. In the former inquiry, there was 
at least an allegation that Mr. Kenrick, 
as a magistrate, had been guilty of a 
denial of justice ; a public wrong was thus 
done, and a private injury sustained. 
When, however, the House was now told, 
that it was its solemn duty to watch over 
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the conduct of judges, he could not help 
adverting to the point, how far the 
judicial conduct of the party accused 
was involved in this question. He had 
never held so absurd a doctrine, as that 
the official acts of judges ought not to be 
investigated by the House; but he begged 
leave to state, that be should be sorry to 
see the censorial power of prying into the 
private lives and domestic affairs of judges, 
vested in any body of men, and of all 
bodies of men, he should be most sorry to 
see it exercised by the House of Com- 
mons, where the power was so likely to 
be abused, and made the instrument of 
the most iniquitous tyranny. He had no 
connection with, and felt no prejudice in 
favour of Mr. Kenrick. He was only 
anxious to avoid the establishment of so 
dangerous a precedent—a precedent which 
might, at some future period, be applied 
to the ruin of an innocent, but an un- 
popular and obnoxious individual. He 
did not feel inclined to resist the motion, 
that the Speaker leave the chair; but he 
thought it would be much wiser if the 
House, in this stage, dropt the proceed- 
ing altogether. He did not see that the 
party supposed to have sustained the 
wrong, would thus be materially injured ; 
and it seemed to him, that one part of the 
charge, namely, that which related to the 
compromise, was a matter of daily occur- 
rence. Juries were frequently desired to 
find parties not guilty, when the evidence 
was strong against them, because some 
arrangement had been made; and he 
much doubted whether his learned friend 
himself had not been, in the course of his 
practice, a party to them. If the House 
were now to abandon the charge, it would 
require no explanation; because every 
man of discrimination and understanding 
would always see on the face of the 
accusation ample and manifest reasons 
for relinquishing the proceeding [hear, 
hear! }. He had not intended to have 
offered an amendment, but finding him- 
sclf supported in his view of the case, he 
should move, ** That this House will not 
proceed further in the matter of the said 
Charge.” 

Colonel seconded the amend- 
ment. All he knew of the case had been 
gathered from the votes. He was quite 
at a loss as to the capacity in which Mr. 
iCenrick was charged. In the accusation 
lie was spoken of, indeed, as a magistrate 
and a Welch judge. But, of what had 
he been guilty in those characters ? 
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The House was not precluded from such 
inquiries, but to enter upon them lightly 
was to open a wide and dangerous door, 
The best and safest course would be to 
proceed no further. 

Mr. Secretary Peci wished to state the 
reason why he should support the original 
motion. If the case were entirely a new 
one, and now brought forward for the 
first time, he should, as he had said ona 
former night, feel very much disposed to 
concur in opinion with his hon. friend, 
that the proceeding was inexpedient, 
But, he could not come to that conclusion 
now. They had permitted the charge to 
lie on their table. They had so far com- 
mitted themselves for inquiry; and the 
learned gentleman had consented to poste 
pone that inquiry, at his suggestion, from 
the last session, without the least hint 
given to him, that there was any inten. 
tion to mar his proceeding in a Jater stage, 
In candour, therefore, he could not now 
interpose an obstacle, however impressed 
he might be with the injurious tendency 
of the precedent. He did not, however, 
see that this was exactly a private or 
domestic transaction, with which it was 
clearly beyond their province to interfere. 
No doubt the learned gentleman meant to 
impute malice to Mr. Kenrick in Franks 
case, and in the discharge of his public 
duty. Beset as he felt the proceeding 
was with dangers and difficulties, still he 
could not refuse his assent, under the 
circumstances in which he was placed, 
to the learned gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. Scarlett felt that the present charge 
was only part of the proceeding of last 
session. From professional connexion 
with the parties, he had, from the first, 
been unwilling to say one word upon the 
subject ; and he should have been deeply 
impressed with what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Hertford, if the present 
accusation had stood alone. One part of 
it was for a malicious prosecution, and 
the other for a libel; and for both, the 
ordinary tribunals of the country afforded 
sufficient remedies. Franks might bring 
his action for a malicious prosecution, if 
the prosecution were malicious; or he 
might proceed for damages for a libel, if 
the publication complained of were libel- 
lous. He agreed fully with the hon. 
member for Hertford as to the nature of 
the charge; he had never, indeed, read it 
until that moment, but be found that Mr. 
Kenrick was not accused in it, either as a 
magistrate oy as ajudge. LHe could easily 
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foresee that the House might be involved 
in some difficulty by entertaining it. 
Suppose the evidence having been gone 
through, the House should find the accusa- 
tion true, and Franks, encouraged by the 
resolution, should bring his action; the 
jury might find a verdict for the defendant, 
and thus the decision of the House and 
of a court of justice would be in di- 
rect opposition. He did not mean, that 


‘the decision of a jury would be conclu- 


sive against the House, or prove that the 
House had been wrong in its hasty reso- 
lution ; but he pointed out the manner in 
which the decisions might clash, in order 
to show the inconvenience that might 
result from entering upon the question at 
all. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that as far as he 
understood the charge, it did not at all 
imply malice. It alleged that Mr. Ken- 
rick had preferred an accusation against 
Franks without sufficient proof; yet it 
went on to state, that the proof was so 
sufficient as to induce a magistrate to 
commit, and a grand jury to find a true 
bill. Thus, then, it was evident, that the 
only tangible accusation against Mr. 
Kenrick was for publishing a libel; but he 
had not published it, either in his charac- 
ter of a magistrate ora judge. If, indeed, 
the House had already committed itself 
on the subject, he should not feel him- 
self at liberty to vote against proceeding 
further with the inquiry; but it seemed 
to him, that it was only to investigate the 
moral character of an individual, and that 
the precedent about to be established was 
full of danger. 

Mr. Denman expressed much surprise 
at the course which the discussion had 
taken. It could not be forgotten, that the 
chargehad been placed upon the Journalsin 
the last session ; that long previous notice 
had been given of it ; that papers had been 
laid upon the table ; and that the grounds 
laid for the motion were quite unconnected 
with the private conduct of Mr. Kenrick. 
That gentleman had thought proper to 
apply for a criminal information against a 
Newspaper for some comments upon his 
magisterial conduct, and he had put in 
several affidavits, in one of which was this 
gtoss libel upon Franks. Was this a 
private proceeding, or were the materials 
of accusation taken from an opponent? 
No; they were publicly and voluntarily 
furnished in a court of justice by Mr. 
Kenrick himself. They were in conse- 
quence, repeated in thousands of news- 
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papers throughout the country. To say 

of such a proceeding, that it was an ine 

quisition into a man’s private and do- 

mestic life, was very much like a per- 

version.of fact. He denied that the trans- 

action had any thing in it of a private 

character ; it was, on the contrary, a most 

gross act of public oppression, and a great 
perversion of justice. To say that such 

things were frequently done by profes- 
sional men in compromises for their clients 

was incorrect. For any barrister to have 

acted so, would have been most disgrace- 
ful; and he could assure his hon. friend, 

that he had never, in his professional 

course, tolerated such a practice. He 
was also quite surprised at what had fallen 

from his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 

Scarlett), who had warned them against 
proceeding, because, forsooth, it was 
possible they might decide one way, and 
a jury afterwards another. If that argu- 
ment were valid, there would be an end 
altogether to parliamentary control ; for, 
in almost every case in which their 
jurisdiction could be called for, the parties 
might possibly have a legal remedy else- 
where. He repeated, that he impugned 
Mr. Kenrick upon his public act—upon 
that affidavit, the libellous contents of 
which prociaimed a calumny, to the seri- 
ous injury of an individual who had already 
been oppressed for a supposed act of 
felony. He admitted, that he was bound 
to show a malicious motive; for without 
that the libel might be no crime. There 
were libels in a legal sense, he knew, that 
brought down punishment upon the wri- 
ters, although, in a moral sense, they en- 
titled them to the highest praise. But, 
what mitigation was there in this case? 
Here was a man who first prosecuted his 
neighbour as a felon, and, then failing in 
the attempt, afterwards endeavoured to 
run him down by a libel, stating false facts 
to his prejudice. Ought such a person 
to be permitted to continue in the ad- 
ministration of justice? Mr. Kenrick had 
thought proper to charge four facts against 
this poor and unhappy man, every one of 
which he undertook distinctly to prove 
false and calumnious. Was the House to 
look on, and see such acts perpetrated 
by a public functionary, who was bound 
to administer strict justice? If they were 
prepared to sit merely for the gratification 
of their own individual pursuits and the 
promotion of their own interests, they might 
do so, and risk their character with the pub- 
lic. He would ask them, whether there 
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could beany duty more important than that 
of keeping the judgment-seat clear from 
stain, of preventing its occupancy by those 
who could only sit there to disgrace it ? 
If they were prepared to admit this, and 
make such conduct a stepping-stone to 
romotion, or a protection for guilt, then, 
in God’s name, let them avow that deter- 
mination in the face of the public, and 
dispose of his motion as they pleased. 
So long, however, as he had a seat in the 
House, he was determined to do his duty. 
The argument of some hon. members 
would go this length — that all propriety, 
all moderation, all’ decorum, might be 
banished from the bench, without requir- 
ing the interference of that House. Would 
this indifference on the part of the House 
render the office of judge more respecta- 
ble in the estimation of the public? He 
contended that, by the act of Settlement, 
it was the duty of the House to examine 
the conduct of judges, if notoriously im- 
proper, even on matters which affected 
their private character. If open scandal 
arose from the private conduct of a judge, 
which would be prejudicial to the admi- 
nistration of justice in his person, the House 
was bound to inquire into the affair. The 
conduct of the learned person, the sub- 
ject of the present discussion, had been 
made public by his own voluntary act, in 
bringing the matter before a court of 
justice; and it was, therefore, such that 
the House could not omit to notice it. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that his argument did 
not go the length of asserting, that all 
moderation and decorum might be banish- 
ed from the bench, and yet no public in- 
quiry should take place by that House. 
He would admit, that the private conduct 
and actions of judges might in some cases 
become the subject of parliamentary in- 
quiry ; but these were extreme cases. If 
a judge was guilty of a libel, the law 
would reach him as well as any other 
pees and where that remedy might be 

ad, he did not think, except in extreme 
cases, the House should interfere in mat- 
ters affecting private conduct. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought the present 
case rather a curious one for the interfer- 
ence of the House. He would admit 
that the House might be called upon to 
interfere in certain cases, but he thought 
the present was not one of them. 
According to the statement of the hon. 
and learned mover, the first two parts of 
his charge were not offences of Mr. Ken- 
rick, nor offences at all. It was another 
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magistrate by whom the man was com- 
mitted. Then, as to inducing a man to 
plead guilty, it wasa thing done ever 

day. What was more common than to 
ask a man accused of forgery to plead 
guilty to the minor offence? In these 
there was nothing of which that House-or 
any tribunal could take cognizance. He 
objected tothe motion, because he thought 
it would lead to a very bad precedent, 
He should be sorry to see the House of 
Commons made judges of libel. The 
House took that office with respect to its 
own privileges ; and though he did not 
think that, even in such a case, they were 
at all times the best judges, yet they did 
claim that power, and would allow no 
other party to be judges of it but them. 
selves. God forbid, however, that they 
should ever become the judges of the 
question of libel in private cases; for he 
considered that they would be the worst 
possible judges of such matters. From 
the very nature of the case, they must 
be prejudiced. He would therefore ad- 
vise the twelve learned gentlemen to let the 
question of libel be decided by a jury of 
twelve men, and then, for:ified with their 
verdict, if he should obtain it, let him come 
to that House with a motion respecting the 
conduct of Mr. Kenrick, and they would 
no doubt deal with the case as it might 
require. Having this view of the case, 
he felt obliged to the hon. member for 
Hertford for having moved the amend- 
ment; for, as long as he had a seat in 
that House, he would never consent toa 
vote which would make it the judges of 
libels between individuals. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he did not know 
any thing of the merits of the case; but 
whenever a matter affecting the conduct 
of a judge came before them, he thought 
it was their duty to institute an inquiry. 
The doctrine held by hon. members who 
opposed this motion, would have the effect 
of shutting out the exercise of one of the 
most valuable of their functions. He 
thought it was not too much to say, that 
if an individual, by acts of his own, had 
given notoriety to certain parts of his con- 
duct, and those parts were of such a chae 
racter as that, after they became known, 
no minister would dare to recommend him 
to the Crown to fill the office of judge— 
it was not, he repeated, too much to say, 
that the same acts being committed by a 
person who already held the office of 
judge, the House was bound, by the act 
of Settlement, to make them the subject 
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ofinquiry. Was it denied that the judges, 
who had to decide on questions affecting 
the lives and property of the king’s sub- 
jects, ought to be men of pure and unble- 
mished character? And, if this was im- 
portant to the due administration of jus- 
tice, was it too much to ask, that inquiry 
should be made, when charges affecting 
the character of a judge in a very serious 
manner, though not in his judicial capa- 
city, were brought before the House? 
Some gentlemen, who thought it beneath 
them to protect the purity of the adminis- 
tration of justice, might wish to get rid of 
all inquiry ; but he took a very different 
view of his duties as a member of that 
House, and of the importance of the 
matter before them; and he thought it 
would be no excuse for their neglect of 
this subject to say, that the House had 
already decided on a former case affecting 
the gentleman whose name was mentioned. 
This case was the following up of that 
which they had before them last session. 
It might be a matter of regret that they 
were not both together; but that ought 
not to hinder them from being considered 
as affecting the character of the indivi- 
dual, as to his fitness for being continued 
in the office of judge. Taking the two 
cases together (should the present charge 
be made out), the question would be, was 
the. conduct of this gentleman, on the 
whole, such as that no minister would re- 
commend his appointment asa judge ; and 
if not, ought he to be continued in that 
situation? He did not mean to say it fol- 
lowed that, because he could not now be 
recommended to the office, he ought there- 
fore not to be continued in it; but the 
question, as was properly observed by the 
right hon. secretary, was one of degree ; 
and it would be for the House, considering 
all the circumstances of both cases, to say, 
whether they were such as should induce 
them to send up any address to the Crown 
on the subject of this gentleman’s removal 
from office. As to the case itself, he 
would not go into it; but he thought it 
was almost impossible, that any man could 
read the charges, and not say there was 
acase for serious investigation. He re- 
retted to find that it was viewed so 
ightly by some hon. members, or that 
they should feel disposed to throw so im- 
portant a duty from their own shoulders. 
Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that of 
all the questions which came under the con- 
sideration of that House, those which par- 
took of a judicial-character were the ques- 
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tions on which every hon. member must 
act on his own individual impression. 
Without at all entering into the merits of 
the case itself, he was desirous briefly to 
state the grounds on which he should vote 
against the amendment, and for the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s motion. If the 
question were now brought forward for 
the first time, he might, perhaps, be in- 
clined to agree with those who were of 
opinion, that there was not that in the 
charge on the table, which ought to in~ 
duce the House to enter into the consi- 
deration of the subject. But, he could 
not forget that a proceeding, of which 
this was a part, was received and coun- 
tenanced by the House last session; nor 
could he forget, that he was one of those 
who concurred in inducing the hon. and 
learned gentleman to postpone that pro- 
ceeding to the present; without, of 
course, entertaining the slightest intention 
of interposing any obstacle to that pro- 
ceeding, whenever the hon. and learned 
gentleman might think proper to bring it 
forward. He therefore found himself 
compelled, by a sense of consistency, in 
this view of the case (although he did not 
know what he might have done, were the 
subject now an original one), to abstain 
by his vote from throwing any impedi- 
ment in the way of a proceeding, which 
the learned gentleman, for the convenience 
of public business, had last session con- 
sented to stay. This was certainly not 
more than the learned gentleman had a 
right to expect in return for his courtesy. 

Mr. Denison said, he had just had a 
communication with Mr. Kenrick in the 
lobby, who had told him, that he was per- 
fectly prepared to meet the charge pre- 
ferred against him, but would cheerfully 
submit to any course the House might 
think proper. He entirely concurred in 
the sentiments of the hon. member for 
Yorkshire; there was one observation, 
however, in the speech of the learned 
member for Calne, on which he must 
make a single remark. That learned 
member had supposed, that Mr. Kenrick’s 
magisterial character would influence the 
committing magistrate to commit the 
person against whom he preferred the 
charge, and would afterwards influence 
the grand jury to find the bill. Now, 
really he thought the learned member 
knew the law too well not to be aware 
that no committing magistrate would have 
dared so to act, liable as he would be to 
severe punishment for his conduct; and 
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that it was not probable the grand jury, 
who were on their oaths, would be in- 
duced, by fear or affection, to commit 
gross and deliberate perjury. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if the hon. member 
for Hertford pressed his amendment to a 
division, he should vote for it. He could 
not concur with those gentlemen who 
thought that this charge was a necessary 
sequel of the charge of last session. They 
were quite distinct, and he thought it 
would be injustice to Mr. Kenrick for 
hon. members to allow their opinions on 
this case to be influenced by what took 

lace on that occasion, The ground on 
which the case of last session went was, 
that if it could be proved that this gentle- 
man had acted improperly in his character 
as a justice of the peace, that ought to be 
a reason why he should be considered 
unfit to fill the higher office of a judge. 
The transaction in the present case did 
not affect him in his public capacity, but 
had reference to him solely as a private 
individual, for which he was liable, if he 
were in fault, to be called to account be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
The House should recollect, that what- 
ever might be their decision on this case, 
it would not ultimately rest with them 
alone. The concurrence of the other 
House would be necessary ; and suppose 
that concurrence could not be obtained, 
what a situation would they be placed in, 
and what would be the painful situation 
of this individual, thus allowed to remain 
with the deep stain on his character, 
which a resolution of the House against 
him might imply? Would it not be a 
much better course for the House to con- 
fine itself to cases where guilt had been 
proved by the ordinary tribunals? He 
did not mean to say that there were not 
cases in which the House would be called 
upon to interfere, before any inquiry by 
the courts of law; but these were extreme 
cases, and it was most desirable that the 
principle applying to them should not be 
extended. He could not at all concur in 
the observation of the learned member 
for Calne, that if the character of an indi- 
vidual were such as that no minister 
would recommend him as a judge, that 
therefore {he being already a judge) he 
should not be allowed to continue to fill 
that situation. A judge held his situa- 
tion quamdiu bene se gesserit; but the 
reasons for which he might be removed 
were, in general, founded upon his con- 
duct as a judge. He did not say that 
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cases might not arise, out of his private 
conduct, which would justify bis removal ; 
but the charge before the House was 
not, in his opinion, one of that descrip. 
tion. Taking it for granted, fora moment, 
that the whole of the charge now preferred 
were clearly made out, he did not think 
it would justify the House in agreeing to 
an address for Mr. Kenrick’s removal, 
One word as to the supposed pledge 
given by the House last session. He 
did not think that the postponement of 
the matter by general consent, implied a 
sanction of the propriety of its introduc. 
tion in the present. Even after the charge 
was laid on the table, and the attendance 
of witnesses ordered, he thought the 
House were not precluded from review. 
ing their decision, and if reasons were 
shown, from coming to a resolution to 
proceed no further in the affair. 

The House divided: for the original 
motion 81; for the amendment 42, ma- 
jority 39. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, Mr. Robert Gordon in 
the chair, 


Henry Peters, Esq. was called in; and 
examined by Mr. Denman, as follows: 


Are you a magistrate for Surrey ?—Yes. 

Where do you reside ?—At Betchworth- 
castle, 

Is that near to where Mr, Kenrick resides? 
—About two miles. 

Are you the magistrate before whom John 
Franks’s daughter was brought on a charge 
of stealing from Mr. Kenrick’s family ?—I 
am. 

How long is it since that charge was pte- 
ferred ?—It is a great many years; I should 
suppose seven or eight at least. 

Do you remember what the age of Franks’s 
daughter was at the time ?—I do not recollect 
that I ever saw her; but I understood her to 
be about fourteen or fifteen. 

Do you recollect the fact of a charge being 
preferred before you?—-A charge was pre- 
ferred, but, to the best of my recollection, I 
did not see the party, I think that I only 
granted a search warrant. 

Do you recollect any evidence being brought 
before you to affect either Franks, the father, 
or the mother, with respect to the charge so 
preferred against their daughter ?—Certainly 
not. 

Were they charged before you, as abettors 
of their daughter, in the theft she was supposed 
to have committed ?—Certainly not. 

Are you the person who had some sheep 
stolen some years ago, when Franks was 
brought into some suspicion on that account? 
—I was. 

Will you state shortly the circumstances ’— 
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It so happens that I had two sets of sheep 
taken ; there were two years elapsed between 
the two circumstances. The first was, that I 
had about thirty-eight sheep stolen, part of 
them out of a fold by the road side, near a 
footpath ; the last were in the park. There 
were twenty sheep, I think, taken out of the 
fold, and there was a footpath leading from 
a house. There was a paper found by the 
side of the fold the day after the sheep were 
missed, and that paper evidently belonged to 
Franks, and that caused some little suspicion. 
I was in town myself; but my bailiff, in con- 
sequence, went to lord Rothes. 

Your bailiff is here P—Yes, he is; this foot- 
path leads from the place where Mr. Franks 
was working with a Mr. Browne, at the top 
of the hill. This footpath was in a direct road 
from where he was working to where he lived ; 
there it was that the letter was found. That 
was the only suspicion that I ever had, or that 
ever was entertained of Franks having taken 
my sheep. Immediately after that, the man 
who had stolen the sheep was taken up, tried, 
and convicted. 

Did you ever at any other time lose any 
sheep in which Franks ever incurred any sus- 

icion at all?—About two years afterwards, 

had, in another part of the farm, one sheep 
killed, and I believe taken away ; another was 
wounded ; but as to that, there was not the 
slightest ground of suspicion that I ever heard 
of against Franks. 

Did you, at any time in August, 1824, re- 
ceive a letter from Mr. Kenrick ?—I did. I 
have got the letter here; but it bears no date 
except that of Sunday morning. 

Is that in Mr. Kenrick’s hand-writing ?— 
Thave not the least reason to doubt it; and 
I received it by his servant from him. 


[The Letter was read as follows :} 


“ My dear Sir ;—I returned home last night, 
and found the fair copy I send herewith, of 
the draft affidavit, which I hastily put to- 
gether in the two days I could remain in the 
country, before I was obliged to set out on the 
circuit, after I was made acquainted with the 
attack made on me in the Morning Chronicle. 

“My solicitor strongly recommends to me 
io apply to the different parties whose names 
are mentioned, to make affidavit of such facts 
as are stated in relation to them; and shall 
be therefore obliged by your perusing the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth sheets of this 
draft for me, if you will make an affidavit in 
confirmation of what is there stated. 

“I have my doubts of the propriety of 
stating the circumstance about your two 
sheep, in pages four and five, and at all events 
it will not be necessary, if I should be advised 
or determine to retain that part, for you to 
enter upon it in your affidavit. I will call on 
you to-morrow, if you wish it, 

“Pray return me the draft affidavit by the 
bearer, after you have read the pages men- 
tioned, and i? rest, if you please. I have 
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directed the bearer to wait for it, if you are at 
home, any time you may wish. 1am yours, 
truly, 

“ Sunday morning. W. Kenrick.” 

Was that letter accompanied by an affidavit ? 
—It was. 

Did you see Mr. Kenrick in consequence of 
that letter?—I did not, but I wrote him an 
answer to that letter. 

Did you see Mr. Kenrick upon the subject 
of that affidavit ?—I cannot say whether I did 
or not, it is so long ago; I very likely did, but 
I wrote him an answer to the letter decidedly 
at the time. 

Did you keep a copy of the answer you 
sent?—No, I did not; I recollect perfectly 
well what [ wrote, and I have no doubt Mr. 
Kenrick has got the answer. , 

Did you return the affidavit to Mr. Kenrick? 
—I did, with a letter. 

Was it returned altered in any respect ?— 
I think it very likely that I might have written 
my opinion upon parts of it; I recollect per- 
fectly well having written a letter, or at least 
sent an answer. 

What was thatanswer?—I said in that answer, 
that I did not think that I could make any affi- 
davit to the facts he had alluded to, for that 
really the circumstances were all out of my 
recollection, with the exception of my having 
granted a search warrant ; but with respect to 
the affair of Franks, I told him by all means 
not to state that, as there was not the slightest 
proof of Franks’ having been guilty of that 
which he supposed he was. There is one 
thing I ought to explain, both for Mr. Kenrick’s 
sake and my own. Till I read the letter this 
very morning, so little notion had I of Franks 
having any thing to do with the second sheep 
(and I only slightly suspected him of stealing 
the first), that I thought Mr. Kenrick alluded 
to the first ; and I stated, therefore, that there 
was no evidence against him, but the piece of 
paper having been found, and therefore I said 
he ought not to put it in, because the real 
culprit had been taken up and convicted. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney.—Is not 
the constable who acted upon that occasion 
dead ?—I never heard of any constable acting 
upon the occasion. 

A man of the name of Rose ?—Rose is dead ; 
but whether he was constable or not, I really 
do not know, 

Do you remember whether there was not a 
circumstance of a bloody knife as well as a 
piece of paper?—I never heard of a bloody 
knife, till either Mr. Kenrick or Mr. Wimburn 
mentioned it. I never heard of a bloody knife 
at the time; there was a space of two years 
between the time of my sheep having been 
stolen, and the one sheep having been killed ; 
therefore the bloody knife could not be in the 
fold where the sheep were taken; and I am 
certain I never heard of a blocdy knife at the 
time. 


ees by Mr. Denman,—W ere any sheep 
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killed on the occasion of the first sheep steal- 
ing, when the paper was found ?—No, there 
were not. 

How many years ago was this affair of the 
sheep ?—I should think somewhere about six 
or seven. I really cannot remember the year. 

You have been a magistrate a good many 
years for the county of Surrey ?7—Yes, a great 
many years, 

_ residing inthe neighbourhood of Franks? 
—Yes. 

Was Franks ever brought before you, as a 
magistrate ?—-Never; I never heard his name 
mentioned before me as a magistrate. 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


Edward Arnold was called in, and examined 
by Mr. Denman, as follows : 


Are you Mr. Peters’s bailiff?—I am. 

Do you know any thing of a charge against 
Franks’s daughter, some years ago?—No, no- 
thing. 

Do you know of a suspicion that fell upon 
Franks with respect to stealing some of Mr. 
Peters’s sheep?—When Mr. Peters’s sheep were 
stolen, or after they were stolen, there was a 
paper found in the field ; I took the paper to 
lord Rothes, and he said he could see nothing 
to justify him in granting a warrant to appre- 
hend Franks. Mr. Kenrick said, that he thought 
there was a suspicion to grant a warrant against 
Franks; lord Rothes afterwards said, that he 
could see nothing to justify him to grant a 
warrant against Franks, for any other person 
might be going up the field, and taking their 
handkerchief out of their pocket, they might 
drop a paper out, and it might be carried there 
by the wind. 

Were you the witness that went before lord 
Rothes, with respect to that business ?—Yes, 
I was. 

Was there any other circumstance to charge 
Franks, except the finding a piece of paper 
near the fold where the sheep were taken from ? 
—No, nothing that I heard of. 

Were any of those sheep killed ?—There 
were none killed at the time those were taken. 

Was there a bloody knife found ?—Not that 
I know of. 

Was there any other person afterwards tried 
and convicted of stealing those sheep ?—Yes, 
a person of the name of Bignold. 

Did you attend his trial?—I did; he was 
tried, I believe, before lord Ellenborough, at 
Lewes. He was found guilty, and afterwards 
transported for the said offence, 

Did you ever hear of any other circumstance 
that fixed Franks with any suspicion of steal- 
ing any sheep of Mr, Peters’s ?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

How long have you lived near Franks ?—~ 
Ever since 1811, I have lived little better than 
a mile from him. 

What character has Franks borne during all 
that time, as an honest and industrious man ? 
—I know nothing in respect to Franks’s cha= 
racter; for at the time our sheep were stolen, 
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those sheep that were stolen out of the turnips 
when the — was found, I scarcely knew 
there was such a man except by name, 

Since that time, have you ever had dealings 
with Franks?—Yes; I think the sheep were 
stolen in April, in the November following T 
sold him a sow. 


[The Witness was directed ma withdraw, ] 


John Franks was called in, and examined 

by Mr. Denman, as follows = 

What is your name ?—John Franks. 

Where do you live?—At Alverston, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

In whose service ?—Lieut.-general Jenkin. 
son’s. 

In what capacity ’—As gardener; I have 
the care of all out of the house. 

Did you live some years at Betchworth, in 
Surrey ?—Yes. 

You have a freehold there ?—I have. 

Do you recollect your daughter being taken 
before Mr. Peters, the magistrate, on a charge 
of stealing some articles at Mr. Kenrick’s}— 
Yes, very well. | 

Did you attend before the magistrate at the 
same time ?—] did. 

Was any charge made against you, of being 
an abettor in that theft?—I do not know that 
there was any charge made against me, only 
Mr. Kenrick rose up in a passion, and told me, 
if he could get any hold of me, he would make 
a public example of me. 

Were the articles missing found any where 
in your house ?—They were. 

In what part of the house P—In a little small 
box belonging to the girl herself. 

How old was the girl at the time ?—Nearly 
about ten years of age; I do not know toa 
month or two. 

What were the articles that were found in 
the box?—I cannot say exactly, for I never 
saw them till I saw them in the room; but the 
were slips of silk, or something of that kind 
and a bit of lace, and a pair of small scissors. 

Were those things found in your bed-room? 
—They were beside the girl’s bed; she sleeps 
in the same room. 

Were they concealed any where ?—No; only 
in a little deal box, where she kept a doll and 
other things ; it was a box given her by her 
godfather. 

The charge was dismissed, it was not pro- 
secuted ?—It was not. 

Out of compassion, probably, to the youth of 
the child /—Yes, it was. 

Did Mr. Peters say any thing to you on dis- 
missing the charge 7—Not that I recollect, he 
did not. Mr. Adams called to me, that was 
Mr. Kenrick’s butler. 

Was that before the magistrate ?—It was 
just withoutside of the door in the passage ; but 
he went in to the gentlemen, and sent the con- 
stable out after me to call me back. 

You were sent to prison ona charge of steal- 
ing a piece of wood ?—I was. j 

That was in the summer of 18242—It was. 
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You were in prison two months on that 
charge?—Exactly. 

Did you give your wife any authority to in- 
tercede with Mr. Kenrick to show you any 
lenity on that occasion ?—Not at all; I never 
spoke to her any thing on the subject: the last 
thing I spoke to her wken I went out of the 
house was, to be sure that the children did not 
make use of any ill language to any of Mr. 
Kenrick’s people, though I was sent away. 

Did you ever express any gratitude to Mr. 
Kenrick, or his bailiff, or any of his people, for 
his conduct to you in the course of that prose- 
cution ?—Not at all. 

Is your wife here?—I do not know that she 
is, unless she has come in by the coach since I 
came down here. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 

The Counsel for Mr. Kenrick being asked 
what course they wished to pursue, Mr. Gurney 
stated, that he proposed to call a witness to de- 
liver in certain documents. 

Charles John Lawson, esq. was called in, and 
examined by Mr. Gurney, as follows. 

What is your name ?—Charles John Lawson. 

You are clerk of the peace for the county of 
Surrey ?—I am. 

Are you possessed of the depositions taken 
by Mr. Burges, the magistrate who committed 
Franks ?—I am. 

Will you produce them? [The Witness 
produced the same, and they were read as 
follow :] 

“The King against Jokn Franks. The 
Information of James Scragg, of Betch- 
worth, in the county of Surrey, labourer, 
and James Beal, of Betchworth afore- 
said, yeoman, taken on oath before me, 
Ynyr Burges, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, acting in and for 
the said county of Surrey, this 14th of 
May, 1824. 

James Scragg—Says: I am a labouring 
man, and work for William Kenrick, esq. in 
Betchworth. About five weeks or a month 
ago, I was directed to clean out a ditch on Mr. 
Kenrick’s land, and to take an elm slab from 
the saw-pit to stand upon in the ditch, which 
I did. When I had cleaned out the ditch, 
I drew the plank into a small meadow be- 
longing to Mr. Kenrick, and left it there; 
and I cannot say that I have seen the slab 
since, till yesterday, when I saw it in the 
garden, in the occupation of John Franks, now 
in custedy. The slab was wet and dirty when 
Thad done with using it, which was the reason 
I did not take it back to the saw-pit; and I 
did not do so afterwards, because I had for- 
gotten it. The elm slab now produced is the 
same slab which I used, and is the property of 
Mr. Kenrick. The mark % of 

“ James Scrace.” 

_ “James Beal, Sworn :—I am bailiff to Wil- 
liam Kenrick, esq. of Betchworth ; and directed 
the last witness, James Scragg, to take an elm 
slab, for the purpose of standing upon and 
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cleaning out a ditch on Mr. Kenrick’s land. 
This was about five weeks ago; and about a 
week ago I missed the slab, which had been 
used by Scragg, which had not been returned 
to the saw-pit. In the morning of — 
the 13th May instant, I saw an elm slab stand~ 
ing against a new building, in the garden of 
John Franks, in Betchworth, and near to his 
dwelling-house, and about one hundred yards 
from Mr. Kenrick’s saw-pit. Having a sus- 
picion that the slab I then saw was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Kenrick, I went to-day into the 
garden where the slab was still standing, and 
examined it, and found that it was the elm slab 
which had been used by the last witness, 
Scragg, and that it was the property of Mr. 
Kenrick ; I then took the slab away, and took 
it to the timber yard, belonging to Mr. Kenrick, 
and fitted it to the piece of timber from which 
it had been sawed off. The pieces now pro- 
duced are the two pieces of timber, that which 
I took from Franks’s garden, and that I brought 
from the timber-yard, and which fit together. 
I am certain the piece of timber or slab I 
found in Franks’s garden, is the er of 
William Kenrick, esq. and is of the value of 
one shilling. James Brat.” 

“ John Franks, in his defence, says:—The 
piece of timber produced, is the piece which I 
set up upon my premises, but I do not know 
where it came from; I first saw it there about 
a fortnight ago. It was lying down, and I set 
it up. I made no inquiry about it, as to where 
it came from.” 

“Surrey. The Examination of John 
Franks, of Betchworth, in the county 
of Surrey, labourer, taken before me 
Ynyr Burges, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Surrey, this 14th day of May, 1824. 

“This Examinant being charged before me 
the said Justice, on the oaths of James Scragg 
and James Beal, with having, on the 14th day 
of May, 1824, at the parish of Betchworth, in the 
county of Surrey, feloniously stolen and carried 
away one piece of elm timber of the value of 
one shilling, the property of William Kenrick, 
esq., on his examination now taken before me, 
saith, That he is not guilty of the offence afore- 
said, though the piece of timber was on his 
(the Examinant’s) premises; but how it came 
there, he this Examinant doth not know. 

“ Joun Franks.” 

During Franks’s imprisonment for trial, 
did you receive a letter from Mr. Kenrick, 
respecting the stopping of the prosecution ?—L 
did. 

Will you produce the letter. [The Witness 
produced the same, and it was read as fol- 
lows : 

- Dhar Sir ;—I wish to have a little of your 
advice, arising from your practical knowledge 
as clerk of the peace. John Franks was com- 
mitted by Mr. Burges, of Ryegate, for stealing 
a plank, valued at one shilling, from me, a day 
or two after the late sessions, and of course 
has been in gaol nearly three months, a punish- 
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ment perhaps sufficient for such an offence. 
man has, I learned, behaved very well 
since he has been in gaol. He has a large 
family, and is a member, and has been some 
time so, of a benefit club, the advantage of 
which, by one of their rules, he would forfeit 
ona conviction of felony. The facts are so 
short, and so very clear against him, that such 
conviction must I think follow. Though I 
cannot speak in favour of his character, I be- 
lieve the confinement he has suffered will ope- 
rate as much, and perhaps more in his reform- 
ation, than any further punishment the court 
might be disposed to award; and I am un- 
willing to inflict upon him and upon his family, 
for so it would be, the further consequential 
punishment of forfeiting the benefit he may be 
entitled to from his club, if I could avoid it. 
I do not know if Mr. Burges has returned to 
you the recognizances. Would the court, upon 
this statement, permit me to decline prosecue 
ting, and cancel the recognizances? Would 
3 enclose this to lord Middleton, or should 
ask Mr. Burges to withdraw or not return 
the recognizances? I am desirous the man 
should not be punished beyond what he ought, 
and am willing to take any course it may be 
thought proper. I shall probably see Mr. 
Burges at the bench on Tuesday, after I get 
your answer, if you write by Monday’s post. 
“ Yours truly, 
“Broom, Dorking. §W. Kenrick.” 

Did you transmit that letter to lord Middle- 
ton did. 

Lord Middleton was the chairman of the 
sessions, was he not?—Hle was. 

Did you receive an answer from lord Mid- 
dleton ?—I received an immediate answer from 
lord Middleton. 

In the negative ?—Yes. 

— communicated that to Mr. Kenrick ? 
l 

[The Witness was directed fo withdraw. ] 


Mr. Gurney stated, that he had nowconcluded 
the evidence he proposed to adduce, and that 
he was desirous, either at the present or a fu- 
ture time, to address a few observations on 
behalf of Mr. Kenrick. 


Mr. Denman apprehended, it would be 
infinitely better if the observations of his 
learned friend at the bar should be re- 
served until the evidence had been in the 
hands of members. 

Dr. Phillimore concurred in the pro- 
pricty of the course marked out by the 
learned gentleman. 

The Chairman then asked the learned 
counsel whether they meant to produce 
any other evidence ? 

Mr. Gurney having replied in the 
negative, counsel were ordered to with- 
draw. The [louse resumed; the chair 
man reported progress; minutes of evi- 
dence were ordered to be printed; and 
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the report was ordered to be taken in 
consideration on Tuesday. , 


Navy Estimates.] On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
the Navy Estimates, 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him 
that the House was proceeding much too 
rapidly with respect to these estimates, 
He well knew, if ministers persevered in 
the course of expenditure which they had 
pursued for the last few years, the 
country would be little able to bear it, in 
the new circumstances in which it wag 
placed. The House should be made ace 
quainted with the amount which would 
be necessary for the army, navy, ordnance, 
and other establishments ; as the amount 
of the last year had greatly exceeded 
those of former years. It might not 
be improper to recall the attention of the 
House to the fact, that in 1816, a com 
mittee had sat, composed, he might say, 
of his majesty’s ministers—called the 
Finance Committee, and had reported, 
that the amount of. the expenditure of 
the said establishments, after paying two 
millions to the India company, would 
not exceed 17,350,000/. It would be 
recollected, that the late lord Castlereagh 
had confidently pledged himself and the 
ministers, that after tie arduous struggle 
in which the country had been engaged, 
the public expenditure should be reduced 
to the lowest, after 1818, and the com- 
mittee had reported that 17,350,000). 
would be adequate to a permanent estab- 
lishment. It would be well for the House 
to inquire how things had been managed 
since; for they would scarcely believe, that 
each succeeding year had surpassed the 
expenses of the former; and that it was 
now three or four millions above that 
estimate. In 1818, the estimates were 
confidently stated to be 17,350,000/. ; but 


on referring to the actual expenditure of 


that year, it would be found to amount 
to 19,136,000/. The next year it was 
19,280,000/. In 1820, it was 19, 280,000, 
In 1821, it was about 20,000,000/., and 
at that rate ithas continued. Now, if any 
effectual relief was to be afforded to the 
country, it must be begun by reducin 

the establishments. The most effectu 

strength of the country was the navy; 
but he thought it would be injudicious to 
add to its numbers without diminishing the 
army, which was three millions more than 
the finance committee considered would 
be sufficient to maintain a permanert 
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establishment. He thought the House 
was not in a condition to go into a com- 
mittee, until the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated the amount of the re- 
sources of the country, and what taxes 
he meant to reduce; for it was not pos- 
sible for the country to sustain the same 
load of taxation in a metallic currency, 
as it had donein a paper one. He should 
have been very glad if the right hon. 
gentleman had brought forward the whole 
of his financial statement at once. He 
trusted the House would not suffer itself 
to be led away any longer by flattering 
and delusive statements, which ultimately 
turned out to be nothing but mere words. 
Ministers had told us, in his majesty’s 
Speech, that professions of friendship and 
amity had been received from all foreign 
coutts. If this was the fact, surely, 
especially when we took into considera- 
tion our insulated situation, there was no 
need for our keeping up, at such an 
enormous expense, such large military 
and naval establishments, Last year we 
had 29,000 seamen; this year it was pro- 
posed to add another thousand ; whereas, 
the number appointed by the finance 
committee as a sufficient peace-establish- 
ment, was only 19,000. If we went on 
in this way, it was quite impossible that 
our finances could ever recover, or that 
we could ever be prepared to carry on 
an effective war. No naval establishment 
in the world amounted to one-half of our 
own, What was the navy of the United 
States, from which we were constantly 
told we had so much to fear? Why, the 
number of line-of-battle ships in the 
American navy was only seven, whereas 
the number of our ships of war was 509. 
Surely, then, we ought to pause before 
we added to our expenditure in this de- 
partment. For his part, he would not 
consent to vote a single man or a single 
pound until the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made a statement of the revenue 
and the expenditure. It should be recol- 
lected that, en a former occasion, minis- 
ters, after stating that it was quite im- 
possible for them to make any reduction 
in their military establishment, had, of 
their own accord, when they found the 
revenue insufficient for the support of it, 
made a reduction in it, of from ten to 
twelve thousand men. Our army might, 
without any danger to the country, be 
decreased one-third, and then we might 
well afford to keep up a respectable naval 
establishment. He would move, by way 
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of amendment, ‘ That it is desirable, bes 
fore the House should vote any part of 
the naval and military establishments for 
the year, that the extent of those estab- 
lishments, and the estimates of them, 
should be laid before the House, par 
ticularly as the naval estimates for this 
year exceed in amount those of the last 
ear.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the only mode the House had to deter« 
mine why it was that the estimates of the 
present year exceeded those of the last, 
was by going into a committee of supply, 
in which his hon. friend (sir G. Clerk 
would explain them, item byJtem. Al- 
though, for the last few years, he had felt 
it due to the public convenience to give 
as early an explanation as he could of the 
state of the finances of the country, yet 
he had never supposed the House would 
have been precluded from pursuing the 
usual course of going into a committee of 
supply for the purpose of inquiring whe- 
ther the amount proposed ought to be 
voted. If the House were to abstain from 
investigating the estimates, item by item, 
until he had made his general statement 
of the finances of the country, it would 
be imposing on hima task which he should 
be unable to perform ; for he must, in that 
case, take upon himself to explain the 
duties of his hon. friend near him, and of 
those other hon. friends who were engaged 
in the various public departments. It 
would be the most inconvenient course 
possible, and, in fact, was calculated to 
throw obstacles in the way of the views of 
the -hon. member himself. If when the 
different items were explained to the 
committee by the head of the department 
to which they belonged, they were not 
explained in a satisfactory manner, the 
committee could reject them. The usual 
practice appeared to him to be at once 
the most convenient and the most salu- 
tary; and he therefore could not ac- 
quiesce in any proposai for departing 
from it. 

Colonel Davies contended, that it was 
the duty of the House to make the 
government reduce its establishments, in 
order to secure a reduction of taxation. 
It was possible, that when these estimates 
were produced, he should give them his 
support, for they related to a branch of 
the public service towards which he, in 
common with every man, was disposed to 
act liberally. He was anxious to support 
the navy upon every occasion, as it was 
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the right arm of our strength, and the 
chief source of our glory. If the military 

establishment were not less for the present 

year than it was for the last, he should 
- certainly move for a considerable reduc- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Bright called upon ministers to 
take the state of the country into im- 
mediate consideration. He took the pre- 
sent opportunity of protesting against 
their inactivity, in order that he might 
not, on some future occasion, be blamed 
for having participated in it. Indeed, if 
some explanation were not given before 
the House resolved itself into the com- 
mittee, ke did not know whether he 
should not be provoked to create an op- 
portunity for delivering his own senti- 
ments upon the present condition of the 
nation. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that it would be inconsistent with 
the ordinary practice of parliament, if, 
when he entered into his financial state- 
ments, he were to go into the estimates 
point by point. Did, then, the right hon. 
gentleman mean to put off his statement 
till all the estimates were voted? The 
sum voted as a supply might not be such 
as he proposed; and therefore it was ne- 
cessary for the House to know how to 
apportion it to the different branches 
of the public service. The estimates 
ought to be examined in detail, with a 
view of making every possible reduction 
in them. He doubted much whether the 
revenue, under the new system of cur- 
rency which was going to be introduced, 
could be raised to any thing like its old 
amount. Sure he was, that the proposed 
alteration in the circulating medium 
would cause great heart-burning in the 
collection of the ordinary taxes of the 
country. 

Mr. Hutchinson supported the amend- 
ment. The going into a committee upon 
the estimates without having an account 
of the financial state of the country, ap- 
Say to him to be as absurd as it would 

e for a gentleman to order a carriage 
and horses, without knowing what fortune 
he had to support it. Ministers acted as 
if they wished to pledge the House to 
support a certain amount of expenditure, 
without allowing it to judge of its means 
of meeting it. 

Mr. Hume said, that ministers, at the 
commencement of every year called 
on the heads of their different estab- 
Jishments to give them an account of the 
sums they wanted for the ensuing year, in 
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order that they might lay them: before 
the House within fourteen days after the 
meeting of parliament. Now, what he 
wanted ministers to do was this—before 
the House voted away any sums to one 
department, to let it know what the es. 
timates for the whole year would amount 
to. It would then be able to decide what 
part of its funds it ought to apportion to 
the supply of the navy. If 17,000,000, 
were the sum agreed upon for the service 
of the year, they could then determine 
whether it was right to vote 6,000,000/, 
to the navy, and 8 or 9,000,000/, to the 
army. At present, the House had not 
the necessary data to decide upon the 
proportions. 

Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that 
whatever might be the distress of the 
country, he could see no reason why 
hon. gentlemen should set themselves in 
array against the forms of parliament, and 
should insist that business should be 
transacted in a different mode from that 
in which it had been transacted for ages, 
He believed that never, on any account, 
had there been any deviation from the 
course which government had proposed 
that night to take; that never, not merely 
since the Revolution, but before it, in the 
most turbulent times, had a vote been 
taken in objection to the Speaker’s leay- 
ing the chair, when the purpose of it was 
to vote a supply in committee for the 
navy ; and that never had such a demand 
been made upon any head of a department 
as that which had just been made on his 
hon. friend, to open his statement of the 
estimates before he went into the com- 
mittee, where alone that statement could 
be productive of any practical result. 
The House went into a committee, in 
order that explanations might be asked 
and given of the different items in the 
estimates, without infringing upon the 
usual orders of the House; and the hon. 
member now asked, that for the first time 
these explanations should be given in the 
House itself ; and because he had a speech 
within him, which he had declared his 
intention if provoked, to make, now called 
upon them to depart from their usual 
custom of voting each of the estimates 
separately in a committee. He would 
rather hear hisspeech now, and then go into 
the committee, than depart from the ancient 
and long-established practice of parliament. 
But, said another hon. gentleman, would 
it be right for a man to keep a house in 
town and another in the country, without 
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first examining into the amount of in- 
come he had to meet such an expendi- 
ture? The allusion, he conceived, to be 
ill chosen. For, in this case the man’s 
books were forthcoming, to prove that he 
had supported a similar expenditure be- 
fore. Besides, the house in the country 
might be considered as a sort of luxury ; 
whereas what was now wanted was abso- 
lutely necessary to the defence of the 
country. If his servant were to tell him, 
that he wanted locks for his doors in order 
to secure his property, he would order 
them to be got, without making a previous 
inquiry into the general state of his affairs. 
So he would advise the House to act 
upon this occasion. The grant of these 
estimates was necessary to the defence of 
the country. He admitted, that the 
situation of the country was such as to re- 
quire serious attention and deliberation ; 
but, he would never admit that it was in 
such a condition, that its ordinary estab- 
lishments could not be maintained, and 
that it was in such danger that the or- 
dinary forms of parliament must be dis- 
pensed with. He should be sorry that 
the House should come to a division on 
this point ; because the construction put 
upon such a division out of doors would 
be, that it was a sign of irritated opposi- 
tion, which, as the ion. member’s speech 
was not an angry speech, he did not be- 
lieve had any existence in his mind. He 
therefore hoped that the hon. member 
would waive his opposition, and that he 
would consent to gain in the committee 
that information which, according to all 
prior usage, could be given in the com- 
mittee alone. 

Mr. C. F. Palmer thought that go- 
vernment should ascertain the effect of 
the alteration in the currency before it 

roceeded to levy taxes on the country. 

e asked, whether the salaries of certain 
functionaries filling high public situations, 
had not been raised in the course of the 
last year; and if so, whether they would 
not be still further raised, in consequence 
of the alterations which were now making 
in a depreciated currency ? 

Mr. Hume said, he was so far from 
being actuated by any angry feeling, that 
he would not press his amendment to a 


division. If his proposition went to in- 


troduce a new practice into the House, 
he was not aware of it. At any rate, 
whether new or not, he thought it highly 
advantageous to the public service. 

The amendment was then negatived, 
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and the House having resolved itself into 
the committee of supply, . 
Sir George Clerk said, that it now 
became his duty to explain to the com- 
mittee why the navy estimates of this 
year were greater than those of the last. 
He expressed a hope that he should be 
able to satisfy the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, that the navy estimates of the pre- 
sent year were drawn up with every at- 
tention to economy, which the safety and 
the honour of the country admitted. The 
hon. member upon this occasion, as upon 
many others, had referred to the opinion 
given by the committee of finance in 1817, 
as to the requisite magnitude of our naval 
force, and had contrasted the navy es~ 
timates of that year with the navy estimates 
of the present. Now, upon that head, 
he would say, that owing to the great ex- 
tension of our commerce with the nations 
of South America, the calls on the Ad- 
miralty for ships of war to afford it pro- 
tection had very much increased; and 
that with the force now voted, the Ad- 
miralty had not been able to meet the 
demands which had been made upon it 
from several quarters to send an adequate 
force into all those seas. The committee 
would recollect, that there was no part of 
South America with which we did not 
trade at present. The unsettled situation 
of those states, arising partly from their 
struggle with their mother country, and 
partly from their jealousy of each other, 
rendered it absolutely necessary for this 
country to have an adequate naval force 
on the coasts of all of them, to guard 
our commerce from the insults to which 
it would otherwise be infallibly sub- 
jected. The hon. member for Aber- 
deen had stated, that the increase in 
our naval establishment had been oc- 
casioned by a corresponding increase in 
the navy of the United States. To that 
statement he must give an unqualified 
denial. The increase in our navy, since 
1821, was occasioned by the increase of 
our commerce with South America. Its 
unsettled condition, which had been felt 
by the United States, by France, and by 
every naval power which had any com- 
merce at all, had rendered an augmenta- 
tion necessary in the naval force of each 
state. For the same reason, a necessity 
for increasing our force in the Mediter- 
ranean had risen out of the war now 
raging between the Greeks and the Turks. 
If we had not had a considerable naval 
force in that sea, we should have suffered 
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numerous insults from both the bel- 
ligerents, of which ministers, had they 
taken place, would have heard pretty 
loudly in that House. The situation of 
the Spanish West-India islands, also, re- 

uired the presence of a force to put 
a. the practical squadrons which had 
recently cruised in their neighbourhood ; 
and though, by the conjoint efforts of 
our own navy and that of the United 
States, they had recently been driven into 
holes and corners, still they were not ex- 
terminated; and if we diminished our 
force, they would soon recommence the 
depredations we had stopped. A large 
force was also stationed off the coast of 
Africa, to put down the traffic in slaves, 
and another for the same purpose, off the 
island of Cuba. If the committee, there- 
fore, would consider the various calls 
which were made upon the Admiralty, it 
would see, that a force of 29,000 men 
was scarcely sufficient for the service. 
For the present year, a force of 30,000 
men was deemed absolutely necessary. 
A requisition had been presented to the 
Admiralty from the East India company, 
praying that an additional naval force 
might be sent into the Indian seas, on 
account of the hostilities which now raged 
between the Burman empire and the East 
India company. A thousand men was 
the force required by them. As that 
force was sent into the Indian seas, not 
to protect British commerce, but to assist 
the East India company and to secure 
their territory, an arrangement was now 
in progress, by which the greater part of 
the expense of providing for it would be 
thrown upon the company. They were 
to furnish the sum of 60,0002. for that 
purpose; but as some additional powers 
would be wanted, to enable them to com- 
plete that arrangement, the mode in which 
they were to pay it would be explained 
on the introduction of the necessary bill. 
The amount of the estimates for the pre- 
sent year showed an excess above those 
of the last, of 180,000/. One cause of 
this increase was the additional force 
of 1,000 men. Another cause was, that 
‘the expense of victualling the navy had 
increased, in consequence of the advanced 
price of all kinds of provisions, and par- 
ticularly of Irish pork and beef, of which 
the consumption was very considerable. 
An increase of 3s. a month in the vic- 
tualling of each man had therefore become 
necessary ; and thus notwithstanding the 
victualling of the navy was conducted 
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with the utmost economy, an increase had 
been caused of nearly 100,000/. on these 
two heads of expenditure. The expense 
of the civil establishments of the navy 
had not increased. On the contrary, in 
some respects, it had considerably dimin. 
ished. Indeed, he had no hesitation jin 
saying, that had it not been for the ad. 
ditional force of 1000 men, and the in. 
creased price of provisions, the estimates 
for this year would have been much lower 
than for the last. Gentlemen would ob. 
serve, that a change had been made in 
the drawing up the estimates. Under 
the first head of expenditure the vote for 
wages, for victuals, for wear and tear, and 
for ordnance, had generally been included, 
Neither of the two latter items of expen. 
diture were found under that head in the 
estimates of the present year; and he 
would state the reason why. The sum 
voted for wear and tear was supposed to 
be expended on behalf of the ships which 
were actually afloat, and was calculated 
at so much a head. An objection had 
been made by the hon. member for Aber. 
deen to this mode of calculation. He had 
stated, that it was absurd to calculate the 
wear and tear by so much a head, instead 
of calculating it by the stores consumed, 
As soon as the objection was made, it 
was thought advisable to remedy the evil, 
and bring it entirely under the head of 
stores. There was this year a diminution 
of 320,000/. under the head of wear and 
tear. Under the head of ordnance there 
was a considerable increase ; but, in the 
two articles of wear and tear, and of ord- 
nance put together, there was a saving of 
30,000/. With regard to the head of 
ordnance of the navy, as it was a matter 
over which the navy board had no con- 
trol, it had been omitted in these esti- 
mates, and would be moved for when the 
ordnance estimates were brought forward. 
He did not think it necessary to say any 
thing on the ordinary estimates of the 
navy, as they were the same as last year. 
Ministers had reduced them to the lowest 
possible scale; and a proof of it was, 
that, with a force of 30,000 men our ex- 
penditure would not be greater than in 
1821, when we had only a force of 
23,000 men. There was one item which 
was inserted in these estimates for the 
first time for some years, and that was an 
item for the building of ships at Bombay. 
After the year 1822, this item had disap- 
peared from the list; but the quality of 
the Indian timber had been found so ex- 
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cellent, the labour so cheap, and the 
workmanship so completely equal to that 
of our dockyards at home, that it had 
been deemed expedient to continue the 
building of vessels at Bombay. In the 
extra-estimates would be found an ac- 
count of the sums to be expended upon 
works of the yards. He had stated on a 
former occasion, respecting the °works at 
Sheerness, that if government were pro- 
vided with funds to finish them in four 
instead of ten years, it would make about 
a saving of 14 per cent to the public. The 
cost of erecting the proposed works had 
been calculated by the late Mr. Rennie 
at 921,000/., but an offer had since been 
made to government, to complete them in 
four years for 780,000/. The plan con- 
taining that offer appeared so beneficial 
to the public, that government had no 
hesitation in acceding to it; so that, in- 
stead of calling on the committee for the 
vote originally mentioned for this head of 
expense, he should call upon it this year 
for a vote for 150,000/. There was an 
item of 50,000/. for completing the works 
of the Break-water, on which it was found 
necessary to employ a greater number of 
men than had yet been employed there. 
Under these two heads there was an in- 
crease of 181,000/. in theestimates. This, 
added to the increase of nearly 100,000/. 
for which he had before accounted, made 
a total increase of 281,000/.; from this 
was to be deducted a sum of 91,000/. 
voted on account of the ordnance stores 
last year, and not yet expended; so that 
the real increase of expense to the coun- 
try, after making allowance for the ord- 
nance, &c. would leave the estimates of 
the year greater than those of the last by 
180,000. The whole of this increase 
arose from the necessity of employing 
1,000 additional men, from the increase in 
the price of provisions, and from the ne- 


cessity of proceeding with their engage- | 
ments at Sheerness more rapidly than was | 


originally expected. That rapidity was 
rendered the more necessary by a great 
part of the works being at present under 
water, and therefore in a state very liable 
to be injured by violent winds or high 
tides. The hon. member concluded by 
moving, ‘ That 30,000 men be employed 
for the sea service, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1826, including 9,000 royal marines.” 

Mr. Hume observed, that it was difficult 
for him to say whether 29,000 or 30,000 
were the required for 

sea-service, He should fore 

VOL. XIV not, therefore, 
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object so much to the number of men 
employed, as to the amount of expenditure 
contained in these estimates. He was con- 
vinced that there must be something ra- 
dically wrong in it, from finding that, at 
former periods of our history, we had kept 
up a much larger navy at one-third less 
expense. It was easy to say, that the 
navy was an important branch of the pub- 
lic service, and therefore ought not to be 
neglected. He admitted that it was im- 
portant ; but still it was only important in 
degree. When he objected to the increase 
of our naval force three years ago, the 
right hon. Secretary for foslan Affairs 
said, that it was impossible to protect our 
commerce with the states of South Ame- 
rica without a large disposable force, on 
account of the unsettled nature of their 
governments, and their war with the 
parent state. That consideration induced 
the House to acquiesce in that increase. 
He was now surprised at hearing the same 
cause alleged for another increase, when 
these states were at peace with one ano- 
ther, their struggle with the parent state 
at an end, and three distinct treaties of 
peace had been made between us and them. 
But it was said, that the presence of a 
large naval force was required in the Me- 
diterranean. He did not think so: he 
had never yet heard of any English vessel 
having been either plundered or stopped 
by either Greeks or Turks, except when 
they were dealing in articles contraband. 
of war. But then, the revenue at home 
required protection. And why did it? 
Because they kept up a system of high 
duties, and so spent in maintaining the 
preventive service a sum larger than that 
which would have been lost to the revenue 
by establishing a system of low duties. 
He thought that, by a reduction of duties, 
an end might not only be put to the 
smuggling which now existed on our 
coast, but also a saving be effected to the 
nation of 500,000/, The keeping up a 
naval squadron on the coast of Africa, 
which was the grave of our brave seamen, 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave 
trade, appeared to him, though the object 
was certainly laudable, to be a measure 
that ought to be dispensed with: of every 
negro whom they intercepted, for they 
could not save them from slavery, the 
purchase was the life of an Engtish sailor. 
On the whole, he thought that 530,000 men 
were not wanted for the service of the 
navy. The flag of Great Britain would 
be <a respected at the mast-head of 
2] 
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a frigate, as on that of a ship of the line. 
If the estimates were increased in one 
item, on account of the increased price of 
provisions, there were other items on which 
they might be diminished. If they were 
not, they would go on increasing as they 
had done year after year, till they would 
soon become ten millions instead of six. 
The want of economy was an addition to 
the difficulties of the country. Let but a 
gun be fired in hostility against us, and 
government would soon discover the situa- 
tion to which they had reduced the coun- 
try by the neglect of its finances.—He 

roceeded to point out the great increase 
which had taken place in the half-pay and 
pension list since 1817, and to infer from 
that increase, that there was great abuse 
in the management of it. Any officer 
who had not parliamentary interest, found 
great difficulty in getting promotion ; and 
any officer who had, was promoted up to 
acertain grade, and then placed on the 
half-pay list to make room for others. 
It appeared by the estimates, that there 
were already 250 ships more than the 
finances of the country were enabled to 
man; and he therefore thought that it 
was a mere waste of money to promote 
so many officers as had lately been raised. 
The consequence of that increase was also 
objectionable in another point of view: by 
adding to the amount of the half-pay, 
it augmented the dead weight, as it was 
very properly called. By the estimates 
which had been formed of that payment, 
it ought to have been reduced from 
1,100,000/. to 550,000/. ; but, so far from 
this being the case, the sum paid to pen- 
sioners now was 300,000/. more than it 
had been at the end of the war. Surely 
no gentlemen would gravely say that such 
a state of things as this ought to be 
tolerated. In the year 1822, in conse- 
quence of the very strong representations 
which had been made in that House, a re- 
duction had taken place in the salaries of 
the civil officers of the establishments, 
and they amounted then to 714,000/. In 
the present year, however, an increase 
appeared to have taken place, and the 
same salaries were 789,000/. The charge 
for the half-pay of 896,000/. was, as he 
had often observed before, when alluding 
to that item, quite enormous, and might, 
he really believed, be very much reduced 
under a better system, if the Admiralty 
were compelled to make selections from 
that list for the public service. In the 
superannuation allowance, he would not 
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say any thing else, than that a great por. 
tion of the sum was money actually 
wasted. He did not mean to assert, that 
there were not many highly deserving in. 
dividuals who had honestly earned that 
bounty ; but, if any man would look 
back to the estimate of 1817, which wag 
only 85,0001., and consider that the 
were now called upon to vote 164,000 
for the same allowance, they must agree 
that it was a very lavish expenditure. Ag 
long, however, as they continued to allow 
the Admiralty to make promotions in the 
manner they did at present, they could 
not expect any reduction, but rather that 
they should every year be called upon to 
vote even larger sums for the superannuas 
tion list. In the marines, where there 
had been little or no new promotions sitce 
the termination of the war, large reduc- 
tions had been, of course, effected under 
the head of “ Superannuation,” and yet 
he believed the marines were as effective 
as any corps inthe service. If the Admi- 
ralty were restricted as to the promotions 
in the navy, they would soon find a similar 
result in the Superannuation list of that 
branch of the service. In the same 
manner, under the head of Pursers, 
they would find that the absence of 
promotion had effected a similar reduc- 
tion, and he had no hesitation in again as- 
serting, that if the same rule was applied 
tothe other part of the navy establish. 
ments, instead of being called upon to 
vote 1,388,000/., they might be able to 
discharge all demands with 560,000. 
The next estimate was a sum of 1,980,000/. 
for building and repairs of shipping, and 
the supply of stores for the navy. 
that sum, 1,395,000/. had been expended 
upon building and repairing alone. He 
had, on a former occasion, shown, very 
satisfactorily, from returns on the table 
of the House, that a sum of seventeen 
millions had been expended upon that 
branch of the service alone, since the 
conclusion of the war; and that the sum 
total for building, repairing, and pro- 
viding of stores for the navy, amounted 
to twenty-three millions—a sum suffi- 
cient for the full support of two navies, 
such as the country required. Instead 


of keeping up a navy of 500 ships, of 


all sizes, which required a million ster- 
ling to supply its losses, and three of 
four hundred thousand pounds for wear 
and tear; instead of supporting an esta- 
blishment of that kind, which, whatever 
they ‘might daily hear of its sound and 
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efficient state, he thought could only, 
in the present state of the country, be 
kept to rot; it would be well to consider, 
whether it was. right to support them at 
all, or whether they would eventually be 
found as beneficial in case of war. If it 
cost now above six millions to keep only 
180 of theseships in commission, what sum, 
he would ask, would it require to fit out 
the five hundred, if they were once more 
called into action? Was the country 
in astate to admit of such an outlay? 
They never could repay in value the sums 
which were wasted upon them; and he 
would humbly submit, that the best policy 
in their present state, would be, to keep the 
vessels they now possessed in an efficient 
state, and give up that rash and improvi- 
dent system of building new ones, which 
were only destined, like their prede- 
cessors, to rot in the dock-yards. He 
should be glad to see the attention of the 
Admiralty turned to the recent discoveries 
which had been made respecting steam- 
vessels used as ships of war; and to con- 
sider, that in the event of this country 
being engaged in war, a great change 
must of necessity take place, by which 
many of our ships would be rendered wholly 
useless, Upon this subject he could as- 
sure the House, that the expenses which 
were constantly incurred were, in the opi- 
nion of persons well qualified to judge, a 
downright waste. The expenses of im- 
proving and finishing the dock-yards at 
Sheerness would amount to little less than 
2,000,0002. The estimate for this year 
alone amounted to 150,000/. It had been 
admitted, that if the use of steam-boats in 
taking vessels up and down the river had 
been known, these works would not have 
been begun. But surely, now that the 
advantages of steam-boats were duly ap- 
preciated, the extensive dock-yards at 
Chatham might be appropriated for all 
the necessary purposes ; and as there was 
no longer any difficulty in taking ships 
thither, it could not be prudent to throw 
away this 150,000/, at Sheerness. He 
was not sure that the accounts contained 
any other items which required a parti- 
cular notice. The aggregate amount ap- 
peared to be 6,135,000/., which he thought 
agreat deal too large at this time. In 
1792, the character of the British navy 
had been no less high, nor was it less re- 
Spected abroad than at the present mo- 
ment, and then one-fourth of its present 
number of ships had been found enough 
for all useful purposes. He took it to be 
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a most unsatisfactory reason to say, that 
the protection of the revenue required 
this expense: if that were true, it would 
be better, in every other as well as ina 
pecuniary point of view, to alter the laws, 
so as to prevent the necessity of any such 
extraordinary protection. He saw there 
was a charge for hired packets, and this 
charge was connected with the Post-office 
department. He thought these two esta- 
blishments ought to be kept entirely sepa- 
rate, and that the House ought to see 
distinctly what was paid for the Navy, 
and what for the Post-office—He was 
sorry to have taken up so much of the 
time of the committee, but he thought it 
necessary to express his disapprobation 
of the estimates, becausehe was convinced 
they were such as the state of Europe did 
not require. He disapproved also of the 
manner in which promotions had been 
made in the course of the last year, and 
of the number of those promotions. By 
increasing the number of pensions it added 
to the dead weight, and would continue 
to do so, while the present establishment 
should be kept up. The officers them- 
selves were dissatisfied at the unfairness 
and hardships which they experienced in 
having young men, who had no other 
claim to promotion than their family in- 
fluence, raised above them, and being thus 
deprived of the rank and advantages to 
which their long services entitled them. 
He trusted that ministers would do some- 
thing to check the injurious system which 
prevailed, and that they would be con- 
vinced of the inutility of promoting so 
many officers. He did not know how 
many promotions had taken place this 
year, but he believed the numbers were 
between 500 and 600. Many persons, he 
knew, were of opinion, that promotions 
should go on; he thought that if they 
did, they should at least go on very 
slowly. All the promotions should be 
made on account of long services alone ; 
and in time of peace, no new ones 
should take place. 

Sir G. Clerk said, he had no wish to 
complain either of the statements which 
had just been made by the hon. member, or 
of the manner in which he had brought 
them forward; for he had done no more 
than what he conceived to be his duty, in 
directing the attention of the committee 
to such matters. The hon. gentleman 
had objected to the aggregate amount of 
the half-pay and pension charge, as being 
this year excessive, instead of exhibiting 
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a decrease. Now, taking the whole of 
the half-pay, he would admit that this 
charge had increased; but if the hon. 
gentleman alluded to the half-pay of 
officers, he would find that, in truth, a 
material reduction in the amount had 
taken place. The increase was in the 
civil class of the half-pay; and it was 
great undoubtedly, owing to two causes. 
The first of these was the material re- 
duction of official establishments which 
took place in 1822, when a vast number of 
clerks in particular departments of the pub- 
lic service, connected with the navy were 
discharged. None but the ablest and the 
most efficient clerks, in many instances, 
were retained ; but they who were so dis- 
charged, had the strongest claims on ac- 
count of their long services, upon the 
consideration of government. Another 
cause, which had swelled this aggregate 
to its present amount, had been the great 
diminution of the funds for the Widows’ 
pension, During the war, large contri- 
butions were levied on the pay of officers 
and crews of ships, and to such an amount, 
that no calls were made on the public 
bounty. But now, from obvious causes, 
these funds had become much exhausted ; 
and the consequence was, that a charge 
of 90,000/. appeared in these estimates 
for that item alone, which had not ap- 
peared in the former estimates to which 
the hon. gentleman referred. For the 
same reasons, Greenwich Hospital, which, 
in war-time, had contributed to these ob- 
jects very large sums of money, accruing 
from unclaimed pay, wages and prize- 
shares, had now become dried up. And 
though parliament had directed, that the 
funds in question should contribute to the 
payment of these services, as long as they 
lasted, still, when they became so far ex- 
tinct as to furnish sufficient only for the 
payment of in-door pensioners, &c., it 
became necessary to apply to this House 
for the means of replacing them. The 
item of Greenwich Hospital” was 
260,000/.; and if the hon. gentleman 
would add this sum, and the deficiencies 
he had spoken of, together, he would see 
they amounted to about 400,000/.; which 
amount he would, of course, take into ac- 
count, as forming a large portion of the 
excess of charge that he complained of. 
In the half-pay of officers there was a de- 
cided decrease of charge. As to what the 
hon. gentleman had said, respecting pro- 
motions, the marines were, in this respect, 
quite a different service from the navy. 
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In the latter, commissions were granted 
to lieutenants, who must have already 
passed through a long period of service: 
in the marines, -they were given to 
individuals without regard to the same 
conditions of previous service. It was 
impossible to stop promotion in the 
navy for several reasons. Many of 
those promotions took place on foreign 
stations, and were but a moderate reward 
for the services of persons who were in. 
duced principally by the chance of pro. 
motion to go to the coast of Africa and 
other unhealthy climates. If the chance 
of promotion did not exist, it would be 
difficult to find persons to go on such 
hazardous service. Tie hon. member had 
also said, that there was a great increase 
in the item for salaries for clerks in the 
civil departments of the navy. The hon, 
member must have known that those clerks 
were entitled to asmall progressive increase 
of salary, and if he had taken the trouble to 
look into the subject, he would have dis 
covered that this circumstance, andnothing 
else, was the cause of the increase of the 
item alluded to. The hon. gentleman, in 
alluding to the million which he supposed 
was paid for building and repairs, had 
fallen into an error similar to that which 
the hon. Secretary for the Admiralty had 
set him right about some time ago, He 
was, however, happy to say, notwith- 
standing the hon. gentleman’s misinforma- 
tion on this subject, that at no period of 
the history of this country had the ships 
in ordinary been in a better state than 
they were at present, and that being re- 
paired with seasoned timber, they had 
shown no symptoms of the ravages of the 
dry-rot. A great expense was neces 
sarily incurred for the purpose of keeps 
ing the ships in repair; but it was an ex- 
pense which was wholly unavoidable. The 
hon. member had objected to the works 
going on at Sheerness, now that steam- 
boats would answer all the purposes for 
which those works had been undertaken, 
He would give the hon. member the 
benefit of his argument, which only 
amounted to this, that by transferring the 
vessels from Sheerness to Chatham, the 
establishments at Chatham must be in- 
creased. By having those docks at Sheer- 
ness, an opportunity offered of putting 
every ship into dock, and of inspecting 
them in every part. The hon, member 
had complained of the expenditure of 
two millions upon those docks; but, 
when the hon. member made that com- 
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laint, he ought to have remembered, 
that this work was undertaken for the 
purpose of saving a sum of ten millions, 
the estimated expense of works proposed 
to be erected at Northfleet. He should 
only further observe, that if unfortunately 
this country should be again involved in 
hostilities, it would be found that advan- 
tage had been taken of every invention 
necessary to maintain thenaval superiority 
of Great Britain. 

After a short conversation, the several 
resulutions were agreed to. 


Promissory Notes Bitt]. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose to move the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
this bill. Before he did so, he wished to 
state to the House, that it was his inten- 
tion, in the committee, to submit a pro- 
position, not to the extent suggested by 
the hon. member for Newton (Mr. Hud- 
son Gurney), which he thought went too 
far, but a modification of it. The pro- 
position of the hon. member was, if he 
understood him right, that the circulation 
of small notes should be prohibited to the 
country banks, and yet the issue should 
be permanently allowed to the Bank of 
England. Now, this proposition would 
be very unjust to the country banks, and 
inconsistent with the whole principle of 
the measure. But, it had been repre- 
sented to him, that a limitation of that 
proposition, so far from impeding the 
measure, would promoteits success. It was 
his intention, therefore, to propose, that 
instead of prohibiting the Bank of Eng- 
land from issuing small notes dated sub- 
sequently to the 5th of February last, it 
should be left to them to issue such notes 
dated previous to the 10th of October 
next. The object of this proposition 
was, to give the country bankers facilities 
for preparing themselves for the effects of 
the bill, and the gradual withdrawal of 
their notes. It had been stated, that the 
greatest possible inconvenience would 
arise, if all the small notes were com- 
pletely withdrawn at one moment. When 
the bill came into the committee, he 
should propose that there should be such 
a limitation as he had stated. He should, 
however, propose, that the notes of the 
Bank of England should be finally with- 
drawn, at the same time as those of the 
country banks. 

Mr, Ellice asked, what great relief was 
to be afforded by this alteration, and 
whether it was not, in fact, an abandon- 
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ment of the main principle of the bill ? 
And was this to be the result after all their 
anxiety to get the small notes out of cir- 
culation, and after all the executions at 
Newgate? There was no boon in the 
proposed change; it was a paltry altera- 
tion. He had been desirous not to dis- 
cuss this question, so as to excite any 
popular feeling, especially when the coun- 
try was in such difficulties; but, after 
the communication that had just been 
made, he could not avoid speaking of it as 
a paltry proceeding. A superior neces- 
sity had occasioned the recent issue of 
Bank of England small notes: to that 
necessity he bowed; but, after what had 
been promised, he did not expect this 
alteration, and thought the directors de- 
served to be arraigned for their conduct. 
He called upon the House to consider 
what they were about. Would they, or 
would they not, put down the evil which, 
by the gigantic rapidity of its advances, 
had brought the country to the brink of 
destruction? What was the paltry con- 
sideration that was to induce the House 
to abandon the original principle of the 
bill? For his part, he would not lend his 
humble countenance to such deviation, 
but would, even if he stood alone, divide 
the House upon the subject. It became 
the House to show the country that, 
however pressing might be the difficulties, 
they were resolved to surmount them by 
steadiness and discretion, rather than 
suffer themselves to be led into an aban- 
donment of those principles which they 
proposed as the groundwork of a remedy 
to the existing evils. 

Mr. Bright said, he felt strongly for the 
distresses under which the country con- 
tinued to labour; and would ask, were not 
he and his friends fully justified in voting 
against the bill? Were not he and his 
hon. friends justified in asking, whether 
the present was a proper time for the 
introduction of such a measure? Were 
they not justified in having voted against 
it, under the existing circumstances of 
the country? Were they not justified in 
the belief which they had expressed, that 
ministers could not carry it? Were they 
not justified in their assertion, that it was 
impossible that the country could bear 
the operation of the bill? Were they not 
justified in stating that, taxed and im- 
poverished as they were, the people ought 
not to be additionally distressed by the 
withdrawal of the small-note currency ? 
He had already declared his intention of 
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accusing ministers of supineness, during 
the late distress, and had asserted that 
the measures proposed were not adequate 
to meet the existing difficulties. On what 
principle, he would ask, had the Bank 
of England been instructed by govern- 
ment to buy up Exchequer-bills within 
these three days? For the benefit of the 
public he would be told; but that was 
not the effect which that extraordinary 
proceeding was calculated to produce. 
Nothing but a large issue of Exchequer- 
bills could relieve the distress which pre- 
vailed at present; and, moreover, that 
distress was not confined to one class of 
persons. The stock-broker might, it was 
true, be relieved by that operation ; but 
the regular, fair, honourable merchant, 
who was a much more important member 
of the community, would derive no benefit 
from it. There were other classes, too— 
the small trader, and those immediately 
connected with him—whose sufferings 
should be taken into consideration ; and it 
was the duty of the House to provide 
funds to enable them to carry on their 
business. He would again complain, that 
ministers were inactive and supine, and, 
if they intended to continue to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the country, they must 
change their mode of proceeding, and 
become more active. He had hoped 
they would have profited by the recollec- 
tion of what had been done by their pre. 
decessors in 1793, and the report of 
which lay upon the table of the House; 
by a reference to which, the strong ana- 
logy between the circumstances of that 
time and the present would be found. 
What did Mr. Pitt do, at that period, at 
the recommendation of the merchants? 
He issued a small number of Exchequer- 
bills, and the evils were cured; cured 
too, not merely without loss, but with 
absolute profit to the Treasury. The 
distress at both periods being the same 
in principle, the same principle of relief 
should be afforded. Why should we now 
adopt new expedients? Why not profit 
by the experience and the wisdom of our 
ancestors? He was no spcculatist, no 
theorist. He disliked the fashionable phi- 
losophy of the day, and called on the 
House to adopt the wise measure of Mr. 
Pitt. He should not have risen, but was 
driven to it by the jibes of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. He should reserve 
the rest of his argument for another day. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he was not at a loss 


to account for the extreme degree of heat | 
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displayed by the hon. member for Bristo); 
for, if the arguments which he had-re. 
served for another day, were not of 
better and more wholesome nature than 
those of which he had delivered himself, 
he was not surprised at their sitting so 
heavily and unpleasantly upon him; for, 
he would say, a speech more inconsistent, 
more directly opposed to sound reason, 
than that of the hon. member, had never 
been made in that House. The hop, 
member blamed ministers for their gu. 
pineness at the period of the late distress, 
and then, when he found that they were 
about to bring forward a remedy, he pro. 
posed the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the state of the country ; and 
no sooner had he said so, but he told the 
House what he himself would do, without 
any committee at all. He next found 
fault with the prohibition of small-note 
currency, and in the same breath con- 
demned the issue of small notes by the 
Bank. He blamed government for having 
directed the Bank to buy up the Ex. 
chequer-bills, and increased thereby the 
distress; and the next moment he said to 
them, ‘Issue a large number of Ex- 
chequer-bills, and you will effectually re- 
move the existing evils.’ Where were 
purchasers to be found for those millions 
of bills which the hon. gentleman would 
thus throw into the market? No where, 
but in the hon. gentleman’s own imagir 
nation. So that he condemned govern; 
ment for having, within a few days, bought 
up Exchequer-bills, they being then ata 
discount, and at the same time called for 
an extended issue of them. He should 
leave the learned member for Bristol to 
reconcile these inconsistencies. The hon. 
member for Coventry also had lost his 
usual placidity. He talked of impeaching 
the Bank directors for having Jately re- 
issued one and two pound notes. Now, 
he had yet to learn, why a body of men, 
authorized by the legislature to do an act, 
should be impeached for doing that which 
the law entitled them; and he thought 
it would require all the legal acumen 
even of the learned member for Bristol 
to draw up the articles of impeachment. - 

Mr. Ellice.—I never used the word ime 
peach. I said arraign. 

Mr. Huskisson—Well, arraign let it be; 
but let the House inquire what had been 
the conduct of those individuals. The 
moment the Bank directors found them- 
selves in possession of a sufficient quantity 
of gold coin to supply the place of their 
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mall pay they withdrew their one- 
pound notes’ from circulation. Did that 
ook like a desire to force them ito cir- 
culation? On the contrary, so well were 
they satisfied with the results of the step 
they had taken—so strong was their recol- 
lection of past difficulties, and of the thou- 
sand unpleasant circumstances attendant 


- upon the existence of a small-note cur- 


tency—that, so far from wishing to send 
their one and two pound notes again Into 
circulation, they were most anxious, as 
their conduct had evinced, to withdraw 
them entirely. The hon, gentleman came 
down on one night and arraigned the go- 
vernment, and the next he inveighed 
against the Bank; but, he would ask the 
hon. gentleman, whether he really thought 
he had any grounds for those attacks? 
for it must be apparent, that, as far as the 
Bank was concerned, they had, in order 
to supply the vacuum created by the with- 
drawal of the country notes, issued a cer- 
tain number of one and two pound notes, 
and they had no possible objection to 
withdraw them. It was reported to go- 
vernment, that the country banks were 
suddenly withdrawing their small notes, 
and it was to meet the want that would 
thus be created, that the proposed alter- 
ation was intended. He assured the 
hon. member for Coventry, that he could 
not be more anxious than he himself was, 
to make the pressure that would ensue from 
the withdrawal of the small notes operate 
as evenly as possible. If danger could be 
apprehended from that being done too 
suddenly, the House would give great 
facility to its own object, by averting that 
danger, There was this great difference 
between the two hon. gentlemen: one 
said, that the whole issues ought to be 
withdrawn, no matter what might be the 
consequence; the other said, ‘ you never 
can withdraw them at all.” He was quite 
sure, notwithstanding all that had been 
said to the contrary, that the metallic cur- 
tency would, in a very short period, 
entirely supersede the dreadful issue of 
small notes. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he was appre- 
hensive that the incidental wants of the 
country would oblige ministers to abandon 
their original principle, and that when 
they should have abandoned their prin- 
ciple, his hon. friends, of the philosophic 
club behind him, would come down upon 
them. Dowhat they would, ministers could 
not please. The system of going on upon 
principle and theory was to him so novel 
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and extraordinary, that he found a diffis 

culty in conforming to it. In aftet-years, 

when the history of this country should 

be narrated, it would be said, ** This little 

island was originally called LiHipat, and 

it was then governed by dwarfs; it next 

assumed the name of Brobdignag, under 

the sway of giants. Finally, its name was 

Laputa, and its ralers were philosophers. 

From that period its glory began to vanish, 
its strength to decay, its might to decline, 
and it has degenerated into a state com- 
mensurate with the insignificance of its 
geometrical extent.” The right hon. 
gentlemen on the other side had, as it 
appeared to him, deviated from their 
principle. They had set out on the theory 
of introducing a metallic currency and 
withdrawing the paper money from circu- 
lation. And what was the purport of their 
present proposal? Why, merely to sub- 
stitute for the paper of the country banks, 
the notes of the Bank of England—notes 
which were more liable to be forged than 
any other. He (Sir J. W.) had never 
wished to see one-pound notes issued, but 
that they afforded facilities to manufac- 
turers and workmen. He knew it to be 
a fact, that within fourteen miles of Bir- 
mingham, forged Bank of England notes 
had been offered eight and forty hours 
after the time those notes were re-issued. 
The bulk of the provincial notes came 
back to the country banks, upon an 
average, in six weeks. Now, if the 
banker must bring gold from London, 
he would not re-issue his notes, and the 
country would have no circulation at all. 
With respect to the metallic currency, 
he had been informed that ten out of 
every fifteen sovereigns brought to the 
Bank were not worth 18s. from their 
having been sweated down. In this dearth 
of genuine circulation, ministers were 
taking away country bank notes, which 
were seldom forged, and suffering the re- 
issue of Bank of England notes, which 
were easily forged. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that the de- 
gree in which the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had consented to enlarge the 
time for allowing the Bank of England to 
issue small notes, was, in his view, so far 
from being a dereliction of the plans which 
the right hon. gentleman had brought for- 
ward, that he was convinced, that it was 
the only possible manner in which they 
could be carried into effect. He had, on 
a former occasion, entered into the great 
distinction that existed between the cir- 
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culation of the Bank of England and that 

which was founded on mere private re- 

sponsibility, extendable, or liable to dimi- 

nution, on every fluctuation of the credit 

of the issuers. The great and pressing 

danger of the country, at the present 

moment, was that of being left without 

any circulating medium at all. The gold 

issued was hoarded, the notes issued 

were run in on the bankers. The larger 

bankers would, of course, be anxious to 

withdraw a circulation rendered both 

dangerous and discreditable ; and those 

who might struggle to continue their 

issues would find their notes return on 

them so fast, as to render any general 
circulation impracticable. With regard 
to the private bankers, he must again re- 
peat, that the three years given for the 
gradual wearing out of the notes already 
stamped was, as regarded, theexigencies of 
the present moment, a mere fallacy. It 
wasadiscountenanced, and therefore a dis- 
credited medium. Indeed he had that very 
day been told of a banker, of great re- 
spectability in a manufacturing district in 
Yorkshire, who had only thirteen thou- 
sand pounds in circulation in one-pound 
notes. He issued them, and re-issued 
them; and, in the course of less than a 
week, had paid the whole amount three 
times over; on which he took them 
all up, and threw them into the fire. 
Under these circumstances, it was of the 
extremest importance, that the Bank of 
England should have the power to replace 
the paper withdrawn, ‘This would pre- 
pare the way for allowing a metallic cir- 
culation to be introduced into the coun- 
try ; which all experience had sufficiently 
shown could ‘never be co-existent with 
the private notes. Gold hitherto had been 
freely circulated only in the metropolis; 
and by allowing the Bank to continue 
their issues of small notes for a certain 
period after the private notes had ceased 
to be stamped, they would also be enabled 
gradually to get out the coin that might 
be wanted, but which, as a simultaneous 
operation, no amount of gold which could 
be supposed to be in their coffers, would 
be adequate to supply. He still thought 
it would have been safer to have left that 
period indefinite; but he believed the 
chancellor of the Exchequer'’s proposition 
would meet the existing exigences ;though 
he should have much preferred inserting 
the month of January to that of October. 
Mr. Cripps said, he could not see the 
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that the country bankers notes would be 
driven out of circulation by the discredit 
which would attach to them from the 
prospect of thechange about to be adopted, 
He was disposed to believe, that, in a few 
instances, bankers had withdrawn their 
notes with an injudicious precipitancy, 
but it was to be presumed that a little 
reflection would convince them that the 
experiment was one which could not with 
wisdom or advantage be repeated. The 
hon. gentleman had, indeed, stated an 
extraordinary fact, with regard to 13,000), 
having been paid and returned three times 
in the course of a few days. Such instances 
were possible, but he was convinced they 
must be very rare. He wished much that 
not a word had been said on the subject 
of one-pound notes; but, as the question 
had been stirred, and as ministers had 
proceeded to the length they had done, 

delay would be dangerous: hesitation 
could be productive only of mischief. 
Since ininisters had determined that these 
notes should, with the concurrence of 
the House, be ultimately withdrawn, he 
was of opinion that the course they had 
pursued was the wisest that could have 
been adopted. An hon. member had said, 
that the measure would have the effect of 
reducing the price of agricultural produce, 
and, undoubtedly, so it would for a time, 
Agricultural produce could not remain 
stationary if the price of every other 
commodity fell; but he did not expect 
that that fall would be of long duration, 
The quantity of the country bank-notes, 
of the value of one and two pounds, was 
much smaller than was supposed. With 

regard to the Bank of England notes, 
which were intended fo be issued, the 
amount that would get into circulation 
would be trifling, on account of the 
liability to forgery ; for.such was the dread 
of them on this account, that if there was 
a country bank in the neighbourhood, of 
known stability, there was not a labourer 
who would not prefer taking its notes to 
those of the former. A great deal had 

been said about speculations, and, no 

doubt, there had been a great deal of 
that, both to the ruin of the country and 

of the banks, But he entertained strong 

hopes that much ultimate good would 

result from it, and that the lesson which 

had been taught would not be easily 

forgot. ‘There were occurrences, how- 

ever, in the natural course of business, 10 

which as great loss had been sustained as 


weight of the hon. gentleman’s argument, 


in those speculations. A friend of his, whe 
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was nospeculator, and who had a few thou- 
sands byhim, of which hedid not know very 
well how to dispose, determined on invest- 
ing the one-half in Exchequer bills, and 
the other in consols. He had since had 
occasion for his money, and had lost more 
in that way, than he could have done in 
the worst species of circulation. He 
thought, therefore, that too much stress 
was laid on speculation, when it was 
possible to suffer to an equal, if not 
greater degree by government securities, 
With respect to the two millions of Ex- 
chequer-bills, it was wrong to think that 
the issue of them could do no good. It 
undoubtedly did do good to some ; those, 
for instance, who wanted to sell out, though 
in a general point of view it was a mere 
idea—a delusion. What, then, would 
grant relief? One gentleman said this, 
and another said that; but what danger 
could there be from an issue of Exchequer- 
bills, on lodging merchandize as security 
for the amount? Hon. gentlemen said, 
that it would furnish a bad precedent. 
God forbid that it should be rejected 
merely on that account! Let it be recol- 
lected that, at a former time the very 
anticipation of a relief of this nature 
alleviated the distress. The opinions and 
conduct of some politicians brought to his 
mind the idea of a man who had got wet 
in his feet, and caught a cold, which fell 
upon his lungs. Should the benefit of 
medical treatment be withheld from such 
a person, because he had brought his 
misfortune upon himself? Surely not. 
He was willing to go the full length with 
those who charged speculators with hav- 
ing, by their own imprudence, drawn 
embarrassments upon themselves; but 
were they, on that account, to be debarred 
the means of rising again from their 
difficulties ? 

Mr. Calcraft congratulated the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite on the new light 
which had broken in upon them. They 
now, it appeared, felt the force of the 
arguments which he and others had been 
in vain urging since the commencement 
of the session, in which they endeavoured 
to show the extreme impolicy of ministers, 
in crying down one species of currency, 
before they had another to substitute for 
it, And now, seeing that their measures 
could not be otherwise carried into effect, 
they had been driven to the expedient of 
supplying the place of the country notes 
with the small notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The mischievous nature of the 
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| course they were pursuing had settled 


the opinion of the country with respect 
to their utter ignorance and incapacity. 
From the correspondence which he him- 
self carried on, and from the information 
of others who had still more extensive 
means of ascertaining the real state of 
public opinion, he was warranted in say- 
ing, that the sense of the country, as to 
their gross ignorance about these matters, 
was universal. If they, instead of crying 
down the existing circulation, had sup- 
ported such of the country banks as had 
stood the test of the late trying times— 
and few of them, in comparison with the 
whole number, had failed, and many of 
those who had stopped payments had 
again commenced business, having paid 
20s. in the pound—had supported them, 
they would soon have had an ample and 
secure circulation. They talked about 
gettinggold as a substitute for the country 
small notes ; but gold they could not get ; 
and now, after having discredited the 
notes of the country banks, they were 
forced to bring into their place these 
notes of the Bank of England, which 
were well known to be the cause of so 
much crime. What was now to be the 
conduct of those who had supported the 
ministers on the ground of the metallic 
currency? It was to be hoped, that they 
would state the reason why they con- 
tinued their support, or show, by their 
votes, that they abandoned ministers. If 
ministers could procure notes as difficult 
to be forged as those of the country 
banks, he should think that the supply of 
their paper would be a considerable 
improvement of the system; but, as his 
objection went to the whole bill, he 
would take the sense of the House upon 
it in every stage. It was lamentable to 
see the injurious effects that had resulted 
from the ignorance and incapacity of 
ministers. He had seen a letter from 
York, from a gentleman, who stated, that 
the people in that quarter had been 
reduced to the condition of the barbarous 
ages ; and that, from the want of a circu- 
lating medium, they were forced to give 
their workmen provisions, clothes, and 
other articles, in barter for their work ; 
whereas, if ministers had supported the 
country-bank circulation of small notes, 
no difficulty would have existed. He was 
perfectly astonished at their ignorance, 
and advised them to retrace their steps, 
and extend the term of stamping the 
country bank notes, instead of forcing into 
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circulation those of the Bank of England, 
which were so objectionable, on account 
of the facility of forging them. He hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would be pre- 
pared to propose some such improvement 
on Monday. 

Mr. Tierney begged leave to assure the 
House, that though he had hitherto care- 
fully abstained from taking a part in these 
discussions, it was not because he was 
insensible of their value, or indifferent to 
their results. On the contrary, he had 
uniformly felt the greatest anxiety to hear 
all that had been said on the occasion. 
He could assure the House, that during 
the course of a long parliamentary ex- 
perience, he had never listened with more 
patience to the agitation of any great 
question than he had done to this; and 
never did he recollect one in which party 
feeling had so entirely given way to the 
calm and deliberate consideration of the 
imperative interests of the country. He 
gave at the outset his cordial assent to 
the principle upon which the contemplated 
measures of ministers were founded ; 
namely, a speedy return to a metallic 
circulation. He knew it to be a sound 
principle: he thought the government 
were serious, and knew what they were 
about respecting it: indeed, he admired 
them for the apparent stoutness with 
which they had brought forward the mea- 
sure. But, what was the casenow? The 
ministers had no sooner announced their 
plan, accompanied by a firm declaration 
of its inviolability, than they came forward 
with a new proposition, which, mitigate as 
they would, was a material abandonment 
of the principle with which they had set 
out. Throughout the whole of these 
proceedings, indeed, he had witnessed the 
strangest indecision, and wandering from 
one point to another in their course—at 
one time exhibiting more firmness than 
the occasion required, and at another 
time the most compromising distrust. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer and the first 


lord of the Treasury had set out with what | 


he would not call their well-considered 
letter to the Bank, partly because he did 
not think it had been well considered at 
all, and partly because (though he knew 
that meaning was not intended) it in- 
dulged in expressions which were liable, 
as they had been, to be misconstrued into 
indiscriminate reflections upon the coun- 
try bankers. This letter was fullowed by 
the exposé of the two branches of the 
system which the government had deter- 
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mined to act upon; first, the increase of 
the number of banking partners, and the 
wider basis, to which all good men looked 
forward, on which the gold currency of 
thekingdom wastobe re-established. Who 
could have believed that this wholesome 
plan was destined hardly to be developed, 
when it was to be materially altered? 
From the 5th of February no new stamp. 
ing of country smal] notes was to be 
allowed, and their gradual abolition wag 
decreed within three years. He thought, 
at the time, that this was intended rather 
to be tvo slowly, than too abrupt! 

accomplished: he thought then, as he did 
now, that the government could have so 
arranged their resources, as to make the 
necessary supply of gold for the withdrawn 

notes as rapidly and conveniently as the 
nature of business cou!d have required it, 
But now the Bank of England was, bya 

new manceuvre in the movement of the 

machine, to have nine months longer for 

issuing small notes, than was to be allowed 

to any other banking establishment; and 

an hon. gentleman near him (Mr. Hudson 

Gurney) had _ regretted, that twelve 

months instead of nine were not afforded 

for this operation. Now, he was ata loss 

to understand why the nine months would 

not answer as well as twelve, for every 
purpose of manufacturing their notes; 
for he thought that within a much shorter 
time, the Bank had it sufficiently in their 
power, or they never would, to provide a 
supply fit for any purpose. The whole 
position of the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his former statement, was, that 
these small bank-notes, and a metallic 
circulation, could not go on together. 
That was a very clear and irrefragable 
position. It was not, at all events, one 
of the new-fangled ones of which they had 
heard so much; for it was at least a 
hundred years old, and to be found in 
many good books which had long ago 
promulgated the doctrine, that a good and 
a bad circulation could not co-exist, for 
that inevitably the bad would soon send 
the good about its business. Yes, and it 
would do more—it would prevent the 
good from coming in to recruit, even for 
a moment, where it was wanting, It was 
quite impossible to expect a gold currency, 
as long as this small-note process was 
continued. In the absence of the one- 
pound note, it might be relied upon that 
a metallic currency would flow in to 
supply the gap; but, if these small notes 
of the Bank of England were to be let in, 
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what became of the right hon. gentleman’s 
system ? For gold never could circulate 
along with these notes. He did not then 
mean to enter upon a particular discussion 
of the general principle, but it appeared 
that the right hon. gentleman expected, 
that when gold came into circulation at 
the end of these three years, the Bank of 
England notes would give way. He had 
not seen the famous paper alluded to, as 
having been presented by Mr. Burke to 
Mr. Pitt; but he perfectly remembered 
Mr. Burke’s declaration, that as long as 
the country kept a one-pound note in 
circulation, they could not expect to see 
a guinea. Now, he begged not to be 
understood as une of those who was panic- 
struck at the prospect of affairs. On the 
contrary, he had a great reliance on the 
strength and energy of her resources, He 
saw no cause of permanent alarm as aris- 
ing from recent events; neither was he 
impressed with a belief that this want of 
confidence would endure. The resources 
of the people were, he was persuaded 
firm; their spirit and energy were still 
alive: distrust was certainly afloat, and 
what made it but this want of confidence, 
which the government seemed by their 
measures rather to prolong than to 
mitigate? What was the origin of the 
alarm and the difficulties which had seized 
upon men’s minds? In looking to that 
point, it was impossible for him to excul- 
pate the government, or to refrain from 
censuring their policy. The besetting 
vice of this country—that by which 
ministers were constantly doing their best 
to diffuse, by every exertion and energy 
they could command—was the rage to 
keep up prices, Every country gentle- 
man trembled at a reduction of his 
rents—every merchant exclaimed against 
lowering the price of his goods—and all 
classes vied with each other in keeping 
up prices as high as they had been years 
back. In fact, they were all mad enough 
to wish to keep up war prices in atime of 
peace. He heid the attempt to be utterly 
impracticable. It could not go on, he 
repeated; it was madness to think of 
it; and he would lay down this as an 
irresistible proposition—that a metallic 
currency and present prices could not 
exist at one and the same time. It was 
quite impracticable, and the idea of a 
radical error; and upon that point he 
would frankly and fairly speak out. 
He would listen to no man’s nostrum 
that had for its object the continuance of 
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the war prices, and at the same time, a 
metallic currency. He knew that this 
was unpalatable doctrine, but it was the 
truth; and this was not a time to abstain 
from stating the truth on so important 
a subject, though the truth might be 
disagreeable. Then, rushing from one 
extreme to another, what did ministers 
do? In 1822, they made an issue of 
Exchequer-bills, and the Bank, in con- 
currence with them, entered into measures 
which had the effect of giving a great 
stimulus to public-money-matters, and of 
lowering the rate of interest. What the 
Bank had done was, he had always heard, 
done on the suggestion of the govern- 
ment. The measures that were adopted 
on the occasion to which he alluded, 
were of a very unusual kind. The Bank 
thought it right to step out of its proper 
line of business, and to lend money on 
stock, and afterwards to make advances 
upon mortgages at four per cent. These 
proceedings had necessarily the effect of 
keeping up the prices both of stock and 
mortgages; while, contrary to all usage, 
it swept down the rate of interest through- 
out the country. It was not alone the 
advance of this 1,200,000/. on mortgage 
at four per cent that created this effect ; 
its principle operated immediately, from 
one end of the country to the other, and 
commanded the payment of mortgages 
held elsewhere and under different ene 
gagements. No man would pay more 
than four per cent; and he was safe in 
saying so, for he could go to the Bank, 
and get the money there, to extricate 
himself from the previous dearer incum- 
brance. The money thus called in, was 
turned into channels of speculation of all 
kinds; but who had led the way for them? 
Why, the Bank and the government. 
Who had encouraged and fostered ex- 
travagant expenditures? The same par- 
ties. And yet, with this experience be- 
fore their eyes, people were found to ask, 
who and what had caused ail this wild 
and extravagant speculation? The Bank 
at length found itself getting into an 
awkward predicament, and began to waver 
between the influence of its two gods—the 
god gold, and the god government. Then, 
out went Exchequer-bills for sale into 
the market, and again went on the rage 
for speculation. And why should it not? 
Oh, but it was said, it was overtrading 
which had done all the mischief. Over- 
trading did they call it? What was the 
meaning of the word? It was, when a 
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man did not succeed, he was nicknamed 
an overtrader: it reminded him of the 
distich about treason— 
“ Treason does never prosper—what’s the reason? 
Why, when it prospers, ’tis no longer treason.’? 
So when success followed the speculator, 
then he became the sagacious and adven- 
turous British merchant. But, as he had 
before said, the government had, from 
first to last, fostered this spirit, and not 
foreseen its consequences. Had they last 
October kept their eyes upon their own 
system, they ought to have foreseen its 
re-action. Then, indeed, some trifling 
assistance might have been afforded, and 
with beneficial effect. If it were said, 
that parliament was not sitting at the 
time, his answer would be—then why not 
convene them? for a little relief in time 
would have done what could not now be 
effected by the largest measure of relief. 
Some measure of relief at that time 
would have restored confidence ; but un- 
fortunately that period had been suffered 
to go by. The distress began to be felt, 
and Exchequer-bills were sold, and the 
Bank became the purchasers, and after- 
wards the sellers. The panic showed 
itself more and more every day. At last 
parliament met, and then government 
proposed the measures to which he had 
adverted. He knew that ministers were 
beset by men who were clamorous on the 
subject of the evils they were likely to 
suffer, and the purchase of Exchequer- 
bills by the Bank was gladly received as a 
means by which many of them could be 
relieved. This measure, however, would 
not answer the end proposed ; nor did he 
think those proposed by government 
would have the desired effect. At the 
same time, he was not one of those who 
despaired of the country. The distress 
did not altogether arise from want of 
capital so much as want of confidence; 
and he was satisfied that if some measure 
was adopted, by which that confidence 
could be restored, the country had the 
means by which, when it was restored, 
its affairs would return to their former 
prosperous course. He thought that if 
an issue of Exchequer-bills were now 
made, as in 1793, it would do a great 
deal of good. But the purchase of Ex- 
chequer-bills by the Bank would not have 
that general effect; for, if a large pur- 
chase were made, how did they know that 
they would by this measure relieve the 
right man? ‘The man who went into the 
market on Monday last and purchased 
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Exchequer-bills at 20s. discount, would, 
no doubt, be greatly benefitted by haying 
them raised to par, or at a premium ; but 
the person who had traded, or over. 
traded, as it was called, would obtain no 
benefit by it; and perhaps, after all, the 
man who might be relieved was the last 
person who was entitled to relief. It wag 
true that the holder of Exchequer-bills 
must be supposed so far to be a man of 
property; but, whether he was the man of 
property to whom relief ought to be 
extended, they had no means of knowing, 
Thus, the relief given by the purchase of 
Exchequer-bills would be altogether un. 
certain in its effects. A part of the pro- 
posed plan went upon the assumption, 
that the country bankers would not re- 
issue their small notes any more. He 
did not believe a word of it. He did not 
think that any man among them was fool 
enough to throw 30,0001. into the fire, as 
they were told of by his hon. friend. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, he had mentioned 
only 13,000/. which were so used by one 
banker in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Tierney did not mean to say that 
his hon. friend had ever been guilty of 
any thing soimprudent. He was too well 
acquainted with the system, and knew 
much better than to adopt that course ; 
but, if such Jarge sums were not destroyed, 
they might be locked up for a time, until 
opportunity offered for their re-appear- 
ance. In the district in which this burn- 
ing of the notes took place, he knew there 
was great distress felt. The bankers al- 
luded to were, perhaps, in a state of great 
irritation ; but that distress would, he had 
no doubt, be in time removed, and it 
might happen that the man who had so 
foolishly thrown his notes into the fire, 
wou!d be glad to rake up the cinders, and 
to find some of those notes among them. 
Again, he would repeat that, in his opi- 
nion, all that was wanted in the country 
was, the restoration of confidence. That 
would call forth the hoards which were 
now left unemployed. There was abun- 
dance of the precious metals, he also 
believed, which would be forthcoming, if 
this confidence were restored. But, the 
fact was, the country bankers were offend- 
ed. There was, here and there, a strong 
expression of blame to them, in the late 
correspondence of government with the 
Bank. Perhaps, those expressions were 
not meant to give offence in the quarter 
in which it was taken; but it did unfortu- 
nately happen that they were taken 
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offensively. Was the present new course 
likely to conciliate the country bankers? 
On the contrary, was there any thing 
which could be more likely to crush 
those very bankers than the distinction 
that was now to be made of allowing the 
Bank of England to add to their issues of 
small notes, while the permission was de- 
nied to the private banks? Was it not 
saying, in direct terms, not that the Bank 
of England notes were so much more 
certain than theirs, but that theirs were 
not certain at all? Whatever was the 
intention, there was no doubt that the 
country bankers would so feel it. For 
his own part, he wished well tothe country 
banks; for he thought their existence 
would be attended with great benefit to the 
country, as long as their issues were on a 
solid basis. He would wish to see them 
generally on the basis of those in Lan- 
eashire and London, The evil which 
arose from them was, not that they had 
the power of lending money to a great 
extent, but that they should have the 
power of making notes for the purpose of 
lending. If they really had money to 
iend, they would be a benefit, as long as 
they could say, “here is the money to 
lend, provided you give us the security ;” 
but it would, in the end, be no benefit to 
say, “we will lend our notes,” if those 
notes did not, at the same time, represent 
real property. He would wish to see the 
country banks flourish on a wholesome 
basis. If the country knew of a good 
security on which to rely, there would 
no longer be hoards of gold. There 
would be large paper issues; but they 
would be, as they ought to be, bottomed 
on a metallic security. If he were asked 
what measure would be productive of 
much good in the present state of the 
country, he would say an immediate issue 
of Exchequer-bills for the relief of the 
commercial distress. That would help 
many parties through their difficulties, 
and bring back a sound state of things. 
But, if government were to do any thing, 
let them do the right thing. He would 
not say what sum it might be proper to 
issue. If the whole sum of 5,000,000/., 
which had been spoken of, were to be 
issued on proper security (which no 
doubt, the commissioners would take 
care to obtain, as they had done before), 
it would, he was sure, have a most bene- 
ficial effect on the country. The money 
would soon be re-paid—things would 
speedily come about—the hoards now 
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locked up would get into circulation— 
the bankers would again hold up their 
heads—and the country would return to 
a wholesome state of things. He meant 
a large circulation of paper, founded on a 
solid, substantial metallic currency. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not rise at that late hour to enter 
into a discussion of all the topics brought 
under review in the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman, nor did he rise to state 
the grounds on which he should be pre- 
pared to show that the opposition he had 
offered to the measure recommended by 
the gentleman opposite, was not incon- 
sistent with the measure he himself res 
commended, nor that it would, in any 
degree, tend to counteract its effects. 
But he was anxious to say a few words 
on what had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman respecting the issues of the 
Bank. He was perfectly willing to take 
his share of all the blame, if blame there 
were, as to the conduct which the go- 
vernment had held towards the Bank. 
He admitted, that the proposal for taking 
the dead weight proceeded from the go- 
vernment. It was adopted by the Bank, 
at the suggestion of the government ; 
and if there was any blame belonging to 
that measure, that blame belonged to the 
government. But, the government had 
nothing to do with the Bank keeping 
those annuities. It might sell them ; and 
that it had not chosen to do so, was en- 
tirely its own proceeding. With respect 
to the issues of the Bank, to enable the 
government to pay off the four per cent 
in October, 1824, that measure was pro- 
posed by the government, and for it the 
government alone was responsible. As 
to the other measures mentioned by the 
right hon. gentleman, he was bound to 
say, for it was the truth, that the govern- 
ment was in no degree responsible or to 
blame. As to the Bank lending money 
on stock, and thus increasing its issues, 
he would only say, that so far from its 
having been adopted at the suggestion of 
the government, government never knew 
of the measure being adopted until after 
it had ceased, and could not, therefore, 
be charged with participating in it. As 
to lending money on mortgage also, the 
government was not responsible for that 
step. He would say for himself, that he 
never heard such a measure was in agita- 
tion, until the Bank had told him it was 
done. For that also the government 
could not be responsible, whatever in- 
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crease of issues it might have occasioned. 
Whether that measure was right or wrong 
he did not say; but he did say the go- 
vernment had nothing to do with it; but 
if it had not been done, the issues of Bank 
notes would not have been so great. 
With respect to the dealings in Exche- 
quer-bills, he would observe, that the only 
part of that measure for which govern- 
ment were responsible, was that which 
arose from dealings between the Bank 
and them, in which they had advanced 
money upon them. It was not usual for 
the Bank to issue money on such bills to 
the public; but as to the selling of Ex- 
chequer-bills last summer, it was the act 
of the Bank themselves, and done on their 
own responsibility. In adverting to this, 
he would observe, that the government 
had not that control over the Bank which 
scemed to be generally imagined. It 
seemed to be the opinion of some hon. 
gentlemen, that government could control 
the proceedings of the Bank at pleasure. 
Government possessed no such power; 
nor did they wish to possessit. He had 
mentioned these circumstances with the 
intention that hon, members, in viewing 
the proceedings of the Bank and the go- 
vernment, would give to each the blame or 
credit which belonged to them, and not 
attribute to one what solely belonged to 
the other. 

Mr. Ellice said, he would not divide the 
House, because from the declaration of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, he did 
not think he was opposed to the principle 
of the measure recommended. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, February 20. 

Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he 
had a petition to present from Brecon, in 
the name of the town; but whether it 
could be received as such, or only as the 
a of the individuals who signed it, 

e did not know. It was a petition 
against what he called the landlords act— 
the job of jobs—the Corn laws. The 
noble earl opposite had expressed a hope 
that this subject, when it came to be dis- 
cussed, would be considered dispassion- 
ately ; and, for his part, he was very de- 
sirous to attend to the recommendation, 
when the day of discussion should come. 
The question was—when would that be? 
In the course of last session he had been 
given to understand, that the great dis- 
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cussion was to take place in this; byt. 


now, when the appointed time had 
arrived, he was given to understand, that 
there could be no discussion until the next 
session. That was as much as to say, that 
the parliament being now on its last legs, 
or even on its death-bed, the noble ear} 
was unwilling to disturb its last moments, 
by giving them this viaticum in articula 
mortis. Knowing how much the noble 
earl disliked popery, he could not help 
being surprised at finding that so great an 
abhorrer of the church of Rome should 
be guilty of popish practices. There was 
no doubt, however, that the noble earl 
had been dealing in auricular confessions, 
and had thus learned the sentiments of 
his landed friends ; but, on the subject of 
the Corn Jaws, he had found their hearts 
obdurate, and that they were not in a fit 
state to receive absolution, or the viaticum, 
Heallowed that the present parliament had 
done some good works; but it appeared at 
last to be found wanting in faith ; and what 
were good works without faith? He, 
however, liked this parliament for the 
good it had done, as much as he detested 
the bread-taxing, and six-act parliament 
of 1815, which, thank God, was now dead 
and gone, and consigned to the execration 
of posterity. 


BANK CHARTER BILL. ] On the order 
of the day for the committal of this bill, 

Lord King wished to say a few words 
before their lordships went into the com. 
mittee. He had heard a great many bad 
measures defended in that House by good 
speeches, and a few good measures also 
supported by good speeches; but, whe- 
ther the measures were originally good 
or bad, it often happened that they had 
the same result. When a good measure 
was brought forward, it was sure, some 
how or other, to be frittered away and de- 
feated. A striking instance of this had 
just occurred. On Friday night last, 
when the noble earl had proved to de- 
monstration the advantage of the measure 
he was submitting to the House—when 
he had clearly shown that it was impos- 
sible for one and two pound notes and 
sovereigns to circulate together, his whole 
plan was upset. At the very moment 
when he was in the heart of his demon- 
stration, the noble lord’s lieutenant in 
another announced that the ribbons of 
notes of the Bank of England should 
have a preference over coin. He was 
sorry to find all the noble earl’s arguments 
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thus overthown and contradicted by his 
ownact. He never could have expected 
to see imbecility so completely stultify its 
own measure. He thought that the noble 
earl and the rest of the House had come 
to the understanding, that the country 
was to return toa circulation of specie: 
he imagined that this was a conclusion to 
which they had all come. It was allowed 
that the Bank of England had issued 
paper to excess, that the country banks 
also had issued paper to excess, and that 
there was an excess of paper currency all 
over the country. Now, however, he ex- 
pected he should be told that the Bank 
of England was conducted on the best of 
all possible systems ; that the country 
banks were managed in the most perfect 
manner; and that the best of all curren- 
cies was that which was formed of those 
miserable one and two pound notes which 
the other day, had been somuchreprobated. 
He was afraid that a large portion of the 
landed interest thought it their interest to 
keep up the small-note circulation. They 
liked the high prices of one season with- 
out perhaps liking the low prices which 
followed. It was very delightful, cer- 
tainly, to have the very good year of 
1817, but it was followed by the bad year 
of 1819, and by the low prices of 1820, 
1821, 1822. They might be pleased with 
the good high prices of 1824 and 1825, 
but they might be followed by the low 
prices of 1826. They preferred a ma- 
chine which worked by jolts and jerks, to 
one that was even, smooth, and steady, 
in its motion. It had been declared, that 
the currency was to be regulated by a 
gold standard; and so it was; but it took 
Jong periods of vacillation—sometimes it 
was above the standard, sometimes below 
it; and it was always brought back by 
violence and disorder. A more danger- 
ous and unsettled and insecure state for 
property, could hardly be conceived. 
Though the currency was to be con- 
formable to the currency of the continent, 
it never was made so but by violent con- 
tractions at one time, and hasty exten- 
sions at another. There was one blast 
furnace in London, and eight hundred, 
for he believed there were so many coun- 
try bankers, at different parts of the 
country, at one time all blowing till they 
had brought things to a white heat, and 
then lying idle, or not doing half the work 
they ought. The only cure for these 
Irregularities was, to have an extensive 
metallic currency. He should like to see 
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twenty or thirty millions of sovereigns in 
circulation. With a basis of that nature, 
we might have steadiness of price, and 
speculation could not thrive. The Bank 
circulation was confined to a few million 
sovereigns ; and while it was so limited, 
it was impossible that the motion of the 
machine should not be irregular, and that 
it should not be perpetually liable to jerks 
and jolts. He most willingly concurred 
in the proposition of the noble earl, that 
there ought not to be any one or two 
pound bank notes in circulation: but, the 
noble earl now abandoned his own prce= 
position; in the language of a once cele- 
brated parliamentary orator, ‘turned his 
back on himself,” and was willing to 
allow the Bank of England one-pound 
notes to remain in circulation, He would 
willingly concur with the noble earl, 
should he even go further; and would 
agree to put down the five, and even the 
ten pound notes. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the noble lord, as well as others, had 
fallen into a mistake with respect to the 
proceeding which had taken place else- 
where. Nothing had been done or pro- 
posed relative to the currency, which was 
a departure from the principles on which 
the measure brought forward in another 
place, or the bill before that House, was 
founded. He entirely agreed with the 
noble lord in opinion, that a metallic cur- 
rency and paper of the same denomination 
could not circulate together. But, if the 
noble lord had done him the honour to 
attend to what he had stated on Friday 
last, he would not have had occasion to 
refer to what passed in another place on 
the subject of the power intended to be 
given tothe Bank, The noble lord would 
have found, that he (lord L.) had made 
the very same proposition at the close of 
his speech. The object in bringing the 
measures now before parliament was to 
get rid altogether of the small notes: 
but, as that could not be safely done at 
once, it was thought adviseable to make 
the circulation of that description of cur- 
rency finally determine at the expiration 
of three years from the present date. The 
principle on which the measures were 
grounded, was the entire extinction of 
the one and two pound notes; but it was 
thought desirable that this object should 
be accomplished gradually. With regard 
to the Bank of England, he wished their 
lordships to recollect, that that body had, 
by a law passed in 1822, the power of 
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issuing one and two pound notes. But, 
notwithstanding the full possession of this 
power, no use had been made of it by the 
Bank until December last; and then it 
was not exercised, until after consulting 
with the government. It was then thought, 
in the state of embarrassment which exist- 
ed, that an issue of small notes would be 
advantageous. The measure was resorted 
to as a mere temporary expedient, with a 
view to administer some relief to the 
commercial pressure which was experi- 
enced. He thought it right to say thus 
much on the subject of the late issue of 
small notes by the Bank of England, as it 
was plain that they had no wish to circu- 
late such notes, Indeed, after what had 

assed between the government and the 
Bank, no proposition was more clear to 
him than that it was not only against the 
wish, but against the interest of that body, 
to circulate one and two pound notes, and 
that they had no disposition to extend 
their issues. Now, as to the ground of the 
measure to which the noble lord had allud- 
ed, and which had been announced on 
Friday night ; it had been found that many 
of the country bankers, instead of being 
disposed to let their notes run out, had 
put an end to their circulation altogether. 
That, however, was far from being the 
intention of those who framed the bills 
before their lordships and the other House 
of parliament. In their view of the sub- 
ject, it was necessary that the change in 
the circulation should be gradual. It be- 
came desirable, therefore, to meet the 
possible case of a deficiency of circulating 
medium, which the course taken by some 
country bankers might occasion, to give 
to the Bank of England the power of 
issuing small notes for a certain time. 
This was merely a measure of precaution, 
to which the Bank had no wish to resort, 
but which it was thought right to adopt 
for the convenience of the country. He 
thought it necessary that a clause should 
be introduced, giving the Bank the power 
described ; but, when the bill should come 
before their lordships, he would have no 
objection to accompany it by any guards 
which might be considered proper. If 
the bill did not come up to that House in 
a satisfactory state, their lordships might 
amend it by a clause requiring the Bank 
to return weekly or monthly accounts of 
their issues. To this the Bank would have 


no objection; for he was sure they had 
no wish to extend their issues beyond 
what the convenience of the country might 
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require. With respect to what the noble 
lord had said of the mischievous conse. 
quences of fluctuation, he perfectly con. 
curred with him. The object of the 
measures before parliament was to pre- 
vent it as far as possible. 

The Marquis of Lansdown being per. 
suaded that the noble earl was sincere ip 
the object he professed to have in view, 
felt it impossible for him to suppose that 
that noble earl could wish to delegate to 
any individual or body whatever, the 
power of defeating those measures which 
he had brought forward, for the avowed 
purpose of carrying his object into effect, 
He was willing to believe that it was not 
the wish of the Bank to abuse the power 
which might be given, and he was sure 
such could not be the wish of the noble 
earl; but, the noble earl could not fail to 
perceive, that if the clause he had de. 
scribed should pass, unguarded by any 
restrictions, he would be doing nothing 
less than giving to the Bank of Englanda 
power to defeat the whole of his measure, 
The noble earl had admitted the impossi- 
bility of looking forward to the circulation 
of small notes and specie, and that the 
only remedy for this evil was to provide 
for the influx of gold to such an extent 
as to supply the place of the small notes, 
Now, for gold to flow into the country 
while small notes circulated, was impos- 
sible. It would, therefore, be necessary 
to guard most carefully against the in- 
crease of these notes, if the measures 
now in progress were wished to be effec- 
tual. And here it was to be recollected, 
that their lordships had not the same 
means of ascertaining the quantity of 
small notes of the Bank of England in 
circulation as they had of the country 
banks, in consequence of the Bank of 
England not being under the necessity of 
going to the Stamp-office, but paying a 
composition instead of stamps. Suppos- 
ing, then, the Bank were disposed to take 
advantage of the power about to be given, 
they would have time enough between this 
and October to deluge the country with 
paper sufficient to last during the whole 
of the three years in which the small notes 
were to be allowed to circulate. There 
would, in that case, be no gradual reduc- 
tion of the small-note circulation : but, at 
the time when parliament was recognizing 
the principle, that the circulation of this 
description of paper was an evil, it would 
be most inconsistent to delegate to any 
body an unqualified power to defeat the 
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measures adopted in pursuance of that 
principle. The power suggested was one 
over which parliament could not toostrictly 
watch. However, he was not prepared to 
say that it might not be so guarded, as to 
remove much of the objection which he 
had to it. That the noble earl contem- 
piated the imposing of the necessary 
guards was what he was bound to sup- 
pose; and he trusted parliament would 
never agree to such a clause, unless it were 
so accompanied. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated, that the 
sole purpose for which the clause was pro- 
posed was, that means might be possessed 
of guarding against a possible danger. He 
agreed with the noble marquis, that the 
power given to the Bank should be accom- 
cers by proper guards, and expressed 

is willingness, if the clause did not come 
up in a satisfactory shape, to concur in 
any amendment which their lordships might 
consider necessary. 

The Earl of Roseberry did not mean to 
enter into any discussion as to the original 
cause of the commercial difficulties, but 
would remark, that it appeared to him 
that the present distress was different from 
that which first occurred, which was con- 
fined to a rush on the banks. He thought 
that some of the measures of ministers had 
tended to aggravate the distress, but con- 
sidered the present a good one, but did 
not approve of its intended extension to 
Scotland. If their lordships wished to 
place the banking system of England on 
a solid footing, it should be their object 
to put an end to the pecuniary relations 
between the Bank of England and the go- 
vernment. He agreed with those who 
thought that the transactions of the Bank, 
with regard to the military pensions and 
the reduction of the interest of the debt, 
had contributed to the present difficulties ; 
for the circumstance of the Bank becom- 
ing purchasers occasioned large issues of 
notes on inconvertible securities. It was 
said, that the Bank had the power of sell- 
ing ; but, as the sale of the annuities had 
been previously attempted by government 
without success, it was not very clear how 
the sale was to become so easy a matter 
tothe Bank. With regard to the measure 
for calling in the small notes, he begged 
to be understood as limiting his approba- 
tion of it exclusively as it applied to Eng- 
land. Every reflecting person acquainted 
with the state of Scotland, attributed its 
rapid prosperity, next to the free institu- 
tions which, in common with the rest of 
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the empire, it enjoyed, to the system of 
banking which had long been carried on 
in that country. He could not, therefore, 
hear, without alarm, any hint thrown out 
of an intention to interfere with the cur- 
rency of Scotland, The noble earl re- 
commended the repeal of the usury laws, 
the existence of which produced great 
embarrassment. If the interest of money 
were placed on a proper footing, it would 
find its way where it was wanted, and carry 
relief with it. He doubted whether it 
would be proper to extend the present 
measure to Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he was one 
of those who considered that a metallic 
currency would be most beneficial to the 
country, and that such a currency could 
never exist with a currency of paper ; but, 
in Ireland things were very different to 
what they were in England. There the 
had no other circulation but the small 
notes of the Bank of Ireland and the pro-= 
vincial banks, and the withdrawal of them 
without a full supply of gold would be 
ruinous to the last degree. He hoped, 
therefore, that government would take es- 
pecial care to provide an ample currency 
of coin, before they withdrew that of the 
one and two pound notes. 

The Earl of Blesinton said, that the 
only danger to Ireland was the withdrawal 
of the small notes before a supply of 
gold had been sent to replace them. 
There had not been for a long time any 
gold in the south of Ireland, but in the 
north some gold had always been in cir-~ 
culation. In the south, notes for so low 
a sum as 3s. 6d. had been in circulation. 
Nothing, he thought, would suit Ireland 
better than the introduction of silver as a 
legal tender to a certain extent. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured their 
lordships, that when a proposition for ex- 
tending the measure to Ireland should be 
brought forward it would be his endeavour 
to give all possible attention to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of that country. If 
Ireland was now recovering from diffi- 
culties, the noble lord, he doubted not, 
would allow that that favourable circum- 
stance was greatly owing to the intro- 
duction of the system which it was the 
object of the bill to accomplish for this 
country; namely, that of allowing banks 
to be established by joint-stock companies. 
As to the paper circulation, its evils never 
would be cured until it was got rid of by 
law. It was a curious fact, that after the 
eo act, and during the war, 
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when not a guinea was to be seen in this 
country, rents were all paid in the north 
of Ireland with gold. This supported the 
view he had taken, namely, that gold and 
paper could not exist together; either 
from some law, or rather he believed from 
the practice of the people, they adhered 
to the gold circulation, and bank notes 
were nearly unknown. : 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that one 
cause of that curious fact alluded to by 
the noble earl, was this, that the landlords 
of Ireland would only take their rents in 
gold, so that the tenants were compelled 
to pay them in that manner. This might 
have satisfied the noble earl; but, if he 
had gone further, he would have discov- 
ered a circumstance quite as curious as 
the fact itself; and that was, the mode in 
which these payments were managed. 
When rent-day approached, the sum of 
five hundred guineas was sent down 
from Dublin, and given to one set of 
tenants, in exchange for their notes ; they 
then paid their rent in gold; which, as 
soon it was thus received, was handed to 
another set of tenants in exchange for their 
notes; this being repeated till all the 
tenants had paid their rents, it might be 
literally said that they all paid their rents 
in gold. The money was then returned 
to Dublin, from whence it came, there to 
remain till another-rent day should require 
it to make a second journey into the coun- 
try. 

The Earl of Blesinton denied this state- 
ment, which he characterised as a mere 
piece of ingenious humour. 

The Earl of Limerick supported this 
denial, declaring, that to his certain know- 
ledge, there was not at the time alluded 
to a single guinea in the south of Ireland. 

The Earl of Roseberry asked whether 
it was the intention of ministers to sub- 
mit to parliament any measure for the 
Suppression of small notes in Scotland, 
and if so, what wasthe nature of that 
measure? 

The Earl of Liverpool answered in the 
affirmative as to the first question ; but as 
to the second, he was not prepared to say 
what would be the exact nature of the 
measure he should offer. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose, to state 
his conviction, that there was no man of 
any class, or of any party, who would for 
one moment hesitate to express his com- 
plete satisfaction with the state of the 
currency as it at present stood in Scot- 
land ; nay, who would not declare it to be 
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his conviction, that that part of the king. 
dom owed the prosperity she was enjoy. 
ing to the mode in which the circulation 
was there managed? He would venture 
to say, that there was no manufacturer of 
any description in that country who would 
not tell the noble earl, that the ruin of 
that branch of manufacture to which he 
belonged would inevitably follow, if the 
present circulation were meddled with. 
He conjured the noble earl and the House 
to ponder well before they adopted a 
measure calculated to overturn the pros 
perous condition of so important a portion 
of the kingdom. 

The House having gone into a com. 
mittee, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was now 
his duty to call their lordships’ attention 
to a clause which, upon consideration, it 
was deemed adviseable to introduce on 
the subject of branch banks to be estab. 
lished by the Bank of England. It was 
his opinion, that the Bank had already the 
power of establishing branch banks in 
any part of the country which they 
thought proper. A doubt, however, ex- 
isted in the mind of the highest authority, 
upon such a subject, that without some 
specific clause for the purpose, they. would 
be prevented from giving effect to that 
power. They had the power to appoint 
agencies in the country ; but then it was 
doubted whether this bill, in its present 
form, enabled the Bank to give them 
the authority of acting on their own 
discretion, and not as mere agents; 
for without that authority they could 
not answer the purpose contemplated 
in the formation of them. On the au- 
thority, therefore, of the opinion to which 
he had before alluded, namely, that with- 
out a specific clause for that purpose they 
could not exercise a discretional authority, 
a clause to that effect had been drawn up, 
which it was proposed to introduce into 
the bill, in order to enable the Bank to 
establish branches throughout the coun- 
try, on such a footing as would render 
them beneficial to themselves and of im- 
portant advantage to the country. If, hows 
ever, it should not lead to the establish- 
ment of branch banks by the Bank of 
England, he trusted that they would have 
liberality enough to say, thas although 
they themselves were not disposed to act 
upon this plan, they would not stand in 
the way of allowing the formation of other 
banks, on a principle calculated to afford 
the same advantages tothe public. He 
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was anxious that they should have the 
opportunity of trying the experiment; and 
should be sorry that there should be 
any thing in the state law that would ope- 
rate as an obstruction to their so doing. 
With that view, he would propose the in- 
troduction of this clause, when the report 
should be brought up on Friday. 

The Marquis of Lansdown did not now 
mean to offer any objection to this clause. 
He would, however, suggest to their lord- 
ships the propriety of introducing a clause 
providing, in case the Bank of England 
should think proper to establish branches, 
that they should be bound to pay their 
notes in gold, in the same part of the 
country in which they had been issued. 
Great inconvenience had been experienced 
in Ireland in this respect, in consequence of 
the Bank of Ireland having attempted to 
refuse paying theirnotesin goldin the coun- 
try where they had been issued by their 
branch banks, stating that they were only 

ound to pay them in Dublin, The point, 
however, he believed had been given up 
by the Bank ; but then he had been given 
to understand, that they had attempted to 
evade that, by issuing Bank of Ireland 
notes dated from Dublin. He should 
hope that no such evasion would be 
attempted by the Bank in this country ; 
and that it would be provided by the bill, 
that they should pay in gold in those 
laces where branch banks would be 
established. He trusted the noble lord 
would see the importance of introducing 
such a provision; because, without it, 
whenever a panic occurred in any part of 
the country, a run would take place upon 
other banks, while none could be made 
upon the branch banks of the Bank of 
England, inasmuch as they could only be 
compelled to pay in gold in London. 
_ Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that 
this was the most important clause in the 
bill. He was disposed to give every fair 
facility to the establishment of branch 
banks ; but he greatly feared, that without 
a very considerable enlargement of the 
capital of the Bank, branch banks could 
not be established with any benefit to the 
country. Under the present system, the 
branch banks would be counteracted by 
the country banks; and ignorant of the 
extent of their circulation, and unable to 
meet it, they would find it impossible to 
do that duty which the country would 
require at their hands. Now, he thought 
these branch banks ought to have a 
metallic capital, that would be capable of 
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driving the paper of country banks out of 
circulation. ‘The more he considered the 
subject, the more he was convinced, that 
the fluctuations attending the introduction 
of this measure would be very great, and 
he thought it ought not to be introduced 
unless it could at once be rendered effec- 
tual. 

The bill was ordered to be recommitted 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 20. 


Petition or Mr. Kewricx.] Mr. 
Denison said, he had received a petition 
from Mr. Kenrick, whose case was before 
the House on Friday last, with a request 
thatitmight be presented. He would, there- 
fore, move that itbe printed, in order that it 
might be in the hands of members before 
the discussion on Mr. Kenrick’s case to< 
morrow. 

The petition was read, and in substance 
stated, that, about eleven or twelve years 
ago, James Rose, a constable, at Betch- 
worth, who, he believed, had died in 1816, 
came to him and stated, that two sheep 
had been driven from a field belonging to 
Henry Peters, esq.; that one of them had 
been much mutilated and killed; that he 
had found a knife near the spot, which he 
knew to belong to Franks, having seen 
him use it; that he had also found near 
the same spot, a paper which appeared 
to belong to Franks, and that both knife 
and paper were bloody ; that he mentioned 
the matter to no one else, until he came 
to him to ask his advice about the matter ; 
that the petitioner advised Rose, the 
constable, to say nothing about the affair 
to any one else, until he stated the cir- 
cumstance to Mr. Peters, to whom he 
advised the constable immediately to go; 
but that Mr. Peters, it appeared, did not 
think proper to do any thing therein. 
That, under the impression that these 
particulars had been communicated to 
Mr. Peters, he, upon an attack having 
been made upon him in “ The Morning 
Chronicle,” wrote a letter to Mr. Peters, 
inclosing a draft of an affidavit referring 
to the circumstances, thinking that they 
would be remembered by Mr. Peters; but 
that he found the circumstance had 
escaped the recollection of Mr. Peters. 
That upon receiving an answer to the 
above effect from Mr. Peters, he struck 
the matter out of the draft of affidavit. 
That, considering the draft as useless, he 
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had thrown it aside, and it could not be 
discovered. He prayed the House to 
take these circumstances into considera- 
tion when they came to discuss his case. 
The petitioner stated, that he had found 
the original letter of Mr. Peters, in which 
it was stated, that Mr. Peters had no recol- 
lection of granting any warrant against 
Franks ; and as to the sheep, it was merely 
a matter of suspicion at the time, and 
that the real thief had been discovered, 
tried, and convicted. A copy of this 
letter was subjoined to the petition upon 
the same paper. 

The Speaker requested the hon, member 
to state in what character this paper was 
presented ; for, as far as he could under- 
stand it, there was no proper prayer to it. 

Mr. Denison said, that the prayer was, 
that the House would consider the state- 
ment. The object was, to have it printed, 
and put into the hands of members before 
they entered upon the discussion of the 
case. 

The Speaker said, that if it was a 
petition, the House would be much 
inclined to receive it, as great latitude 
was allowed to petitioners, especially to 
such as stood in the situation of the 
individual accused. But then, if it was no 
petition, but simply a defence, that was 
matter for his counsel and evidence; and 
he did not know how the House could 
receive this paper in the double character 
of petition and defence. It was certainly 
contrary to the usual practice. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the paper was 
merely a defence, and no petition, and 
had a copy of a letter attached to it on 
the same paper, which could not be 
regularly annexed to a petition. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that this was 
certainly a most extraordinary and irre- 
gular proceeding. ‘The House had gone 
into a committee on the charge, and had 
allowed Mr. Kenrick to attend by his 
counsel, witnesses, and agents. But, after 
he had an opportunity of fully making his 
defence, was he now to come with a state- 
ment of his own view of the facts? Any 
statement he had to make would be made 
by his counsel; but it was not to be 
tolerated, that he should proceed in this 
most extraordinary and irregular manner. 
How did the case stand with respect to 
Mr. Peters? He had brought a charge 
against that most respectable gentleman 
in his absence, after he had an opportunity 
of cross-examining him at the bar, and 
had declined to do so. He expressed his 
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surprise that Mr. Peters should have 
forgot such and such circumstances; and 
now wished that this paper should be 
printed and circulated among the mem. 
bers, when Mr. Peters was absent. If the 
House had any inclination to do justice, 
it would not suffer such a paper to be laid 
on its table. 

Mr. Denison said, he had considered jt 
his duty to present the petition, and the 
House would dispose of it as it thought 
proper. 

Mr. Wynn wished to ask the Speaker, 
whether it was regular to present a 
petition with a copy of a letter referred 
to in the body of it subjoined to the 
petition, on the same paper ? 

The Speaker replied, that it was irre. 
gular, and that there was the double objec. 
tion, that the copy only was produced, 
the original being in existence. It was 
obvious that the paper could not be 
printed. 

Mr. Peel said, that the House certainly 
would be extremely unwilling to refuse, 
upon a mere point of form, to hear any 
thing which an accused person might 
think material for his defence; but this 
was certainly not a petition, and no 
injustice would be done by rejecting the 
paper presented in this shape, since every 
statement of that kind might be stated by 
counsel in the defence. 

The petition was withdrawn. 


PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERS TO BE EX« 
EMPTED FROM SERVING ON JURIES.] 
Mr. Holford rose, for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject in which, as he conceived, some of 
its privileges were concerned. He had 
received, some short time ego, a summons 
to attend as ajuror in the court of Exche- 
quer, and for not attending he was fined, 
This, he conceived, was contrary to the 
provisions of the late act for the regula- 
tion of juries. In the former act, it was 
understood, that members of parliament 
were exempted from attending as jurors 
during the sitting of parliament, and he 
had thought that the same provision was 
continued in the late act. He had felt it 
his duty to mention the circumstance to 
the House, but he was not prepared to 
submit any motion on the subject. 

Mr. Davenport said, that he was in the 
same situation as his hon. friend. He 
had been summoned, and fined for non- 
attendance. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that the courts were 
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disposed to excuse members of parliament 
from attending as jurors, but not as a 
matter of right. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his surprise that 
the learned gentleman should not be 
aware of the fact, that members of par- 
liament, as matter of privilege, were ex- 
empted from attending as jurors during 
the sitting of parliament. The duties of 
a member of parliament wereso important, 
that he thought there could be no doubt 
that they exempted members from being 
obliged to attend in any of the courts as 
jurors. There was a case which the 
learned gentleman would no doubt recol- 
lect, in which lord Hardwicke fined the 
member for Shoreham for not attending 
as a juror, parliament not being at that 
time sitting; but he did not deny the 
principle, that when parliament wassitting, 
the member would be exempted from 


‘attending. 


Mr. Scarlett repeated his remark, that 
the excuse would be admitted by the 
courts of Jaw, but not recognized as a 
matter of right, 

Mr. Ellice said, that he, too, had un- 
fortunately been fined in the same court 
for not attending as a juror, though an 
excuse was offered for him by another 
juror, that he was prevented from attend- 
ing by his duties as a member of parlia- 
ment. The court, however, refused to 
accept of that excuse, and held that the 
privilege of a member of parliament did 
not exempt him from attending as a juror. 

Mr. Peel said, it appeared to him, that 

there was no doubt that the privilege of 
— did protect a member from 
iability to attend as a juror, and he 
thought the decision of lord Hardwicke, 
just cited, was decisive that it had been 
so held in the courts. If, however, there 
now existed any doubts on the subject 
from the wording of the new act, he 
thought it should be expressed more 
clearly; but, as it appeared to him, the 
thing was already quite clear. If it did 
not appear in the same light to any of the 
courts, means should be taken to set the 
matter at rest. 

Mr. Abercromby had no doubt that the 
la of parliament did exempt mem- 

ers from being called upon as jurors. 
‘If, however, any doubts arose in other 
quarters, they should be removed by a 
precise exemption. 

Mr. Wynn repeated his opinion, that 


‘there could be no doubt that members 


‘were exempted from attending as jurors 
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by their privilege ; but, to set the matter 
at rest, he would suggest that the ques- 
tion should be referred to the committee 
of privileges, in order that it might be 
ascertained by their report, what were the 
privileges of members in this respect. 

Mr. J. Williams said, he was present 
in the court of Exchequer when the fine 
was ordered to be levied on his hon. 
friend (Mr. Ellice). The opinion of the 
Court was not given without a reference 
to the late act. That act was referred 
to. and it appeared that the Court did not 
consider the words sufficient to exempt 
members on the ground of their privilege. 
His own opinion was, that it did, and it 
had always been so held: but the Court 
was of a contrary opinion; and he would 
say, only that he did not wish to bring 
the learned baron of the Exchequer to 
the bar of the House, that his decision 
was in contempt of their privileges. 

Mr. Peel said, he had not made any 
special exemption of members of parlia- 
ment in the late bill for regulating juries, 
because he thought the question already 
established. An exemption of practising 
physicians had been made; but it was 
not conceived that there was any neces- 
sity for mentioning what it was supposed 
had been already so well understood. 
However, it would be proper that the 
point should be placed beyond further 
doubt. 

It was then ordered, “¢ That the matter 
of the said Complaint, be referred to the 
committee of privileges, to examine the 
same, and report their opinion thereupon 
to the House.” Also, that it be an in- 
struction to the committee to sit to- 
morrow. 


Promissory Notes 
oF Cossett.] Lord Folkes- 
tone said, he held in his hand a petition 
which he had been requested to present 
to the House, and which proceeded from 
an individual who, he should make no 
scruple in saying was, in his opinion, one 
of the ablest men in the country, and he 
believed, when heinformed the House that 
the petitioner was Mr. William Cobbett, 
most hon. members would agree with him 
in this opinion. The petitioner stated, 
that he had, for the last sixteen years, 
observed the calamitous effects which had 
at different times during that period been - 
caused all through the country by the 
fluctuations which had occasionally taken 
place in the value of the currency ; that 


vary from his original resolutions, 
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these fluctuations, and the misery con- 
sequent thereon, had arisen entirely from 
the measures of this House, and had 
always been correctly prognosticated by 
the petitioner. That the petitioner thought 
that the plan which was at present under 
the consideration of the House was de- 
serving of the highest approbation, and 
that, if it were accompanied with other 
measures, it would be most beneficial to 
the country; but that unless it were so 
accompanied, it could not possibly be 
carried into effect, and the attempt to 
carry it into effect would be productive of 
most disastrous consequencestothe nation. 
The accompanying measure recommended 
by the petitioner was a reduction of taxa- 
tion; for the petitioner conceived, as we 
were now about to return to a metallic 
currency, that the amount of the taxes 
ought not to exceed the amount they 
were at before a paper-currency was 
adopted. The noble lord concluded by 
moving that the petition be brought up. 

Colonel Johnson seconded the motion, 
and observed, that it was with feelings of 
great regret that he found the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been induced to 
Such 
variation had raised apprehensions in his 
mind, that something would again occur 
to defeat the measure, and prevented his 
feeling any certainty that it would ever 
be carried into execution. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
read as follows :— 

The Petition of William Cobbett, 
of Kensington, in the county of 
Middlesex, 

«¢Most humby sheweth—1. That your 
petitioner, perceiving that there is a bill 
before your honourable House, ‘to limit, 
and after a certain period, to prohibit, the 
circulation of promissory notes, under a 
limited sum, in England,’ most respect- 
fully begs leave to pray your honourable 
House to reflect on the evils that may 
“ee from such bill, if unaccompanied 

y other measures, which other measures 
do not appear to be in the contemplation 
of your honourable House. 

“2. That the last sixteen years have 
witnessed four sudden changes in the 
value of money; that every change has 
been attended with great masses of ruin; 
that, at every change, the working classes 
have been sunk deeper and deeper in 
poverty and want, till, at last, they pre- 
sent a spectacle of human wretchedness 
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before beheld; that all this ruin ang 
misery have been caused by acts passed 
by your honourable House; and that, 
previous to the passing of every one of 
these acts, your humble petitioner hag 
distinctly and publicly predicted the fatal 
consequences of the said acts respectively, 
each and every of which has fulfilled hig 
predictions to the very letter. 

“3. That, in the above-mentioned bill, 
now before your honourable House, your 
humble petitioner sees a design to cause 
gold and silver to be the circulating mone 
of England, that he knows, as well as he 
knows that fireburns, thatif gold andsilver 
be the circulating money of England, that 
more than half the present nominal amount 
of the taxes cannot be levied, without pro. 
ducing ruin and wretchedness absolute] 
insupportable; and that, therefore, whilehe 
expresses his gratitude to your honourable 
House for your laudable design to restore 
to the people the security given by his 
majesty’s coin, he most humbly, but 
most earnestly, prays your honourable 
House to reduce the taxes to an amount 
not exceeding that which was their amount 
before the small paper-money supplanted 
the coin of his majesty. And your peti 
tioner will for ever most humbly pray, 

Consett,” 
* February 20, 1826.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 

printed. 


Promissory Notes Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Lord 4. Hamilton observed, that on a 
former occasion, he had applied to know 
whether this measure was, or was not to 
apply to Scotland. He had understood 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to say, 
that it was intended to apply to Scotland, 
at the end of three years. He now un- 
derstood that the prime minister of the 
country, had said elsewhere, that the in- 
tention was, thatthe bill should be brought 
in, but should not commence for three 
years from this time, and should then 
take three years to complete its operation; 
thus extending the period for working its 
effects over six years from this time. He 
begged to state, that the agitation now 
pervading Scotland upon this subject was 
extreme. The Scotch thought this mea- 
sure hostile to their interests. It was a 
very different thing to petition for the re- 
peal of a measure, and to petition against 


and degradation, such as the world never 


anew measure. He had, therefore, a right 
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to expect, on behalf of that country, an 
answer to the question, whether the right 
hon. gentleman intended to introduce any 
measure this year to destroy the one and 
two pound notes in Scotland? There 
was one reason in particular why he 
thought he had a right to an answer at 
this moment. A number of cities and 
counties were in the act of meeting to pe- 
tition against this measure, and he had 
been applied to, to know what was the 
best time for such meetings to take place. 
He could give no answer, not knowing 
whether the measure was intended or not 
to be introduced this session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the noble lord had somewhat misunder- 
stood what he had said on a former even- 
ing, as to his having no intention at pre- 
sent to propose the extension of this bill 
to Scotland. He certainly wished that 
the bill for England should first be dis- 
posed of; for, in his opinion, the state of 
the two countries with regard to this ques- 
tion was not precisely similar; and al- 
though it seemed to him that the measure 
would be beneficial for Scotland as well 
as for England, still, as the adoption or 
rejection of it might be argued on differ- 
ent grounds for the two countries, it would 
be a very inconvenient and confused me- 
thod of proceeding to mix, up the two 
questions and discuss them together. It 
was, however, by no means his intention 
to defer drawing the attention of the 
House to this question, as it regarded 
Scotland, beyond the present session ; for 
he understood that a very considerable 
ferment prevailed in the minds of people 
there on this subject; and it could not 
be expected that such ferment would be 
allayed, so long as it remained in doubt 
what course the legislature intended to 
pursue with regard to that country. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that if the new mea- 
sure proposed for allowing the Bank of 
England to continue their issue of one 
and two pound notes should be adopted 
by the House, he would move that a 
clause be introduced into the bill, for 
having a return made every week to the 
privy council of the number of small notes 
in circulation in the week preceding ; and 
also an account every quarter of the ave- 
rage amount of small notes issued in that 
quarter, for the purpose of being published 
in the London Gazette. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he could not but ad- 
mire the dexterity which the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had evinced on the pre- 
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sent occasion. The right hon. gentleman 
had admitted that he intended, during the 
present session, to propose that this mea- 
sure should be adopted in Scotland as 
well as in England, but still he declined 
including both countries in the same bill ; 
by which means he hoped to meet with 
no opposition from the Scotch members 
in set the English bill, and, in turn, 
to pass the Scotch bill by the aid of the 
English members. The right hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to be perfectly well aware 
of the truth of the maxim ‘divide et im- 
pera.” He hoped, however, that he had 
fully reflected on the difficulty of the task 
he had undertaken; that he had not mis= 
calculated his resources, but knew where 
to procure a sufficient metallic currency 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland; for, 
notwithstanding what was said the other 
evening, he had been informed, on the 
best authority, that a very great part of 
the circulating medium in Ireland was in 
one-pound notes, If the right hon. gen- 
tleman had seriously considered these 
matters, and was prepared to surmount 
the difficulties he would meet with in his 
present course, he had only to explain 
this clearly to the House, and by so doing 
he would at. once do away with all oppo- 
sition to his measures; but, if he had not 
seriously considered these difficulties, and 
if he was not fully prepared to surmount 
them, he would entreat the right hon. 
gentleman to pause before he convulsed 
the country, by attempting a measure 
which could not at present be carried into 
execution. 

Mr. Whitmore begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to one or two facts 
bearing on the question before them. He 
had supported this bill to the present time, 
and he was anxious to continue that supe 
port. He was glad to see the determina- 
tion of government to carry cash pay- 
ments, and he hoped the period was not 
far distant, when they would push the sys- 
tem further than they were now enabled 
todo. The soundest policy justified such 
a course of proceeding. The more he 
considered this subject, the more he re- 
flected upon the large mass of paper which 
was issued, the more was he convinced, 
that the principle on which they ought to 
act was come at, only perhaps it would 
not go far enough. If they went to the 
root of the evil, they would do away with 
the issue of the five-pound notes. If this 
view were correct, there followed from it, 
that, whenever there was a large amount 
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of paper, there was a small amount of 
metals in circulation, and the gold always 
accumulated in the coffers of the Bank. 
This would appear extremely clear to any 
one consulting the scale to be found in 
Mr. Tooke’s late publication; for in 1789 
and 1790, the amount of treasure in the 
Bank was 10,000,000/., and the amount 
of notes about 9,905,000/.; whereas, in 
1791, the notes increased to 11,691,000/. 
This expansion of Bank notes was follow- 
ed by distress, and the gold was reduced 
to 3,580,000. Then came another 
change in our affairs, and the Bank had 
in treasure, in 1794, 8,608,000/., and in 
notes 10,159,720/.; but in March 1795, 
the notes increased to 12,432,000/.; and 
in March, 1797, the treasure was reduced 
to 1,272,000/. In 1823, there was a large 
amount of treasure in the Bank; then 
came an immense issue of paper; then 
the spirit of speculation rushed forth, 
which, no doubt, was fostered and aided 
by the Bank issues of 1824. But then 
the Bank saw that their interest would be 
reduced, and their dividends lessened, if 
they did not let out their gold. These 
were facts which could not be gainsayed ; 
and we should guard against a recurrence 
of such fluctuations. If his views were 
so far correct, the inference he drew from 
them was this—that they should not stop 
where they were, but proceed on, in en- 
larging the metallic basis of the currency. 
He did not mean to say, that this should 
be pressed at the present moment; but 
if it were not gradually proceeded in, be- 
fore the next ten years they would find 
the country in as great distress as it was 
at this very moment. He did not think 
the system of his late Jamented friend, 
Mr. Ricardo, beautiful as it was in theory, 
and captivated as he (Mr. W.) had been 
with it, was that which would practically 
work best. The measure which the 
House now adopted, was but a half-mea- 
sure; but still there could be no question 
that the metals must form the basis of 
our currency. He did not wish to see a 
spirit of gloom fostered in the country ; 
neither could he believe the rumour which 
prevailed, of augmenting the value of the 
currency. With the subject of our cur- 
rency there was another connected ; which 
he did not now intend to discuss, he 
meant the Corn-laws. But, of the neces- 
sity of their revision he was every day 
more and more convinced. He had heard 
a suggestion out of the House, which he 
thought entitled to some attention. It 
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was suggested, that Mint notes might be 
issued upon deposits of bullion in the 
Mint, as they would at once be founded 
on a solid basis, and possess all the con- 
veniences of Bank notes. He would not 
further trespass on the patience of the 
House ; but he had thought it his duty to 
make the few remarks with which he had 
troubled them. 

Mr. Maberly expressed his dissatisfac. 
tion at the course intended to be pursued 
by the chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
exempting the Bank of England from the 
operation of the measures originally sub. 
mitted to the House by him, for restrict. 
ing the issues of one and two pound notes, 
He considered much of the mischief that 
had lately been witnessed, to be owing to 
the powers enjoyed at will by the Bank, 
in limiting or extending their issues; 
and that the effect of such conduct on their 
part was, to render the property of every 
man insecure. ‘They had issued, in Oc 
tober last, 18,000,000/., which they had 
suddenly increased, in February following, 
to 26,000,000/. | What good reason they 
had for this sudden increase he did not 
know; but though it was said to be oc 
casioned by the demands of the country 
bankers, he rather thought it was at the 
instance of government, with a view to. 
raise a depreciated article in the money- 
market. At one time, he believed, that, 
from these causes, Exchequer-bills had 
been depreciated in the market to the 
amount of full 45s. per cent; and then, 
what was the consequence ? Why, the 
Bank of England stepped in and by a large 
issue of their notes, brought these Ex- 
chequer-bills back again to par. But then, 
did the House take into its consideration 
the alarming changes of property, which 
were produced by that operation; the 
unfair advantages bestowed on some in- 
dividuals, who might be holders of those 
bills; the losses incurred by others who 
might have been compelled to part with 
them; and the great national evil of any 
body of men having the power to produce 
such revolutions in the affairs of the mer- 
cantile community ? The government had 
very naturally raised the interest when 
they suffered this fall, and the Bank, it 
might be said, could not, afterthatalteration, 
refuse to purchase them at the deprecia- 
tion; but still, although they had produced 
such changes in property, and interfered 
in that manner with what ought to have 
been left to the transactions of private IN- 
dividuals, Exchequer-bills again fell, after 
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every effort, to 25s. discount. Now, that 
was precisely the evil the country com- 
ined of. First, government, at their 
leasure, added by issue, the vast sum of 
five millions of Exchequer-bills to the 
uentity in the market; that was an over- 


interest, the bills became depreciated and 
could not support their price. Then they 
adopted another system, and allowed the 
Bank, by their authority, to purchase up 
two millions of these same bills from the 
hands of private individuals. On Saturday 
last, to be sure, Exchequer-bills were only 
at par. But again he begged to press 
upon their attention the injurious effects 
of such repeated intermeddlings upon the 
affairs of mercantile men, and the alter- 
ations which they were likely to effect 
upon the property of Exchequer-bills with 
reference to their holders, at the time 
when the Bank or the government might 
determine upon bringing their operations 
to bear on the market. The next point 
he would advert to was, the issue of notes 
by the Bank of England. Of that he 
begged to observe, that the over-issue did 
not, at all times, proceed from the fact of 
rices being considered too low, nor didthe 
ank always contract their issues because 
ptices were too high, They very fre- 
quently issued and contracted for the 
— of bringing the exchanges right. 
hen the exchanges were against this 
country, they contracted the amount of 
their notes ; when they had succeeded in 
bringing them in favour of this country, 
they again extended their issue, affecting, 
in the mean time, most seriously, all the 
property of individuals, and all the varied 
transactions of an extensive commerce. 
Some idea of the extent of that evil might 
be given by the plain statement of the 
fact, that the difference of the issues at 
these periods was that of the amount be- 
tween 18 and 26,000,000/. Government, 
he knew, had large fixed advances to 
eon account of what was called the 
Dead Weight, and which they necessarily 
paid in Exchequer-bills ; and they were, 
therefore, compelled to make issues of 
that paper ; but he was not at all prepared 
to make the same allowance for the 
changes at different periods in the issue of 
Bank-notes. The first proposition to 
which he would call the attention of the 
House, and which he would propose as 
an amendment to the measures of the 
right hon. gentleman, and as a means of 
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which were sought to be remedied, was, 
that on the 15th of every month, the 
Bank should publish in the Gazette, an 
account of all the Bank-notes issued by it 
in the course of the preceding month, and, 
including, at the same time, an account 
of the whole extent of their notes in cir- 
culation at the period when the account 
should be published. That notice regu- 
larly put forth, would have the effect of 
checking the progress of any such alarm 
and distrust as they had lately witnessed, 
by giving proper publicity to the proceed- 
ings of a body which must always exer- 
cise such influence upon the affairs of the 
country. What was that publicity that it 
should for a moment be opposed? Why 
it was no more, nor so much as the Bank 
of France had always done. That Bank 
published an account of its issue of notes, 
and of gold, the extent of its discounts, 
and the amount of its profits; in short, it 
laid every part of its concerns fearlessly 
open to the inspection of the whole king~ 
dom. And he was quite sure, that, by 
adopting a similar course, the Bank of 
England itself would be safer ; the public, 
beyond all question, safer; and the right 
hon. gentleman, by giving his consent to 
such a proposal, would render an essential 
service to the commercial world in general 
— another point he would recommend 
related to the exchanges. Great differ- 
ences took place at various times in the 
rate of exchange, creating, as he had ex- 
lained before, an equal difference in the 
issues of the Bank of England. Now, to 
guard against that evil, and to avoid such 
differences, he would advise a re-considera- 
tion of the question of exchanges in ge- 
neral, so as to arrive at a better conclusion 
as to what was the real par of exchange. 
Opinions varied very much among 
commercial men as to what was the real 
par ; and he would suggest a revision of the 
subject, preparatory to a regular publica- 
tion of the rate of all exchanges in the 
London Gazette. By such a measure 
they would render persons not imme- 
diately resident in the metropolis able to 
regulate their affairs connected with those 
exchanges in a very different manner from 
the way in which they managed them at 
present; and perhaps in the end put a stop 
to the extensive fluctuations which had 
been visible under that head during a very 
short period, Another clause he would 
propose was, that there should be pub- 
lished in the Gazette, on the 15th ofevery 
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bills issued during the month, as well as 
an account of all paid off or received in 
payment at the Treasury during the same 
time, and including the whole amount of 
the Exchequer-bills at the period in general 
circulation. For his part, he never could 
see the policy of granting a large amount 
of Exchequer-bills to be at the disposal 
of the government, and to be issued in 
quantities of four or five millions to-day, 
and bought up again to effect certain 
purposes in the market to-morrow. The 
House would see what a power they 
granted to ministers, when they consented 
to a vote of thirty millions of Exchequer- 
bills to be drawn for the public exigencies, 
without at all inquiring into the necessity 
of such a grant, or examining the conse- 
quences likely to ensue from its exercise. 
It was true, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had only thought proper to 
apply for a vote of ten millions for the 
public service at present; but he would 
maintain, that unless some such measure 
was adopted as he intended to propose, by 
which the public could ascertain, at stated 
periods, with certainty, what were the 
dispositions of such a powerful force of 
Exchequer-bills, they still must, even with 
a limited issue, be subject to the same 
fluctuations as those they had lately 
experienced.— There ought, he conceived, 
to be also another statement published in 
the same manner, and at the same time, 
of the quantity of imports and exports 
which may have taken place at certain 
intervals. The fluctuation in the imports 
and exports was very considerable. In 
the last twelve years, he understood, the 
exports had exceeded the imports by a 
very large sum. Some people, indeed, 
had said two hundred millions, but that 
calculation was manifestly erroneous. At 
all events, it only shewed more clearly 
the necessity of adopting some plan for 
putting the country in possession of the 
true nature of their commerce; so that 
the public may no longer be misled as 
they had lately been by erroneous state- 
ments. These were the principal measures 
he had to propose, and he could not but 
hope that the House would agree, that 
the evils they went to obviate, required 
the speedy application of some effectual 
remedy. If they adopted those which he 
had brought under their notice, he felt 
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from those melancholy fluctuations and 
extraordinary panics, of which all had felt 
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the cause. In. recurring to the measure 
of the chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would say, that, after the able argumentg 
and reasoning applied to it on a former 
occasion, by an hon. relation of his, it 
was not in his power to add any thing 
further; but he would take leave to 
mention, that he understood the bankers 
of Scotland to be in great alarm and 
agitation with respect to the measures of 
the right hon. gentleman, and excessively 
anxious to know at what precise period 
he proposed to carry his measure, upon 
the subject of their circulation, into effect, 
Under every circumstance, he could not 
conceive that any declaration as to time 
could at all injure the principle which the 
right hon. gentleman had taken as the 
ground of his operations, while the 
certainty of thé precise intentions of 
the government would be of great import- 
ance to the bankers of Scotland in the 
present situation of their affairs. He 
therefore implored his right hon. friend 
to speak out, and perfect his system by 
removing all doubt and uncertainty. 

Mr. Hume said, he was fully aware of 
the anxiety, on the part of the House, to 
go into the committee; but he must beg 
leave to detain it for a short time, while 
he made a few observations. He was 
sorry to say he could not, after the most 
serious attention to the subject, bring 
himself to consider that there was any 
sound principle of policy in the measure 
which had been proposed by the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer as a remedy for the 
evils they had lately suffered. If they 
took a review of the sentiments delivered 
by that right hon. gentleman on the 
occasion of his submitting his proposition 
to the House, and observed, that he 
attributed all their misfortunes to the 
issue of six millions, or four millions, as it 
was at one time stated, although he 
believed it not so much as either, of 
country bank-notes, he was sure they 
would see grounds for doubting the ~ 
propriety of the remedy which had been - 
proposed. In his opinion, if the exchanges 
had been against this country—and 
against it, at one time, they were—the 
evil was not at all occasioned by the issue 
of Bank-notes, and it had, he believed, 
cured itself by operations altogether 
independent of the Bank of England. 
Their issues had not, therefore, remedied 
that which was clearly remedied without 
them. Ministers had asserted, in their 
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all the evils of that, and every thing else, 
which created the panic and. distress of 
the late season, proceeded from the system 
of issuing notes by country bankers ; and 
had been very liberal of their charges 
against the whole of that body. In that 
charge of issuing too many one and two 
pound notes, they had, however, mistaken 
assumption for proof; for if they looked 
to the assertions of the bullion committee, 
they would find, he apprehended, that the 
whole of the data upon which that letter 
proceeded, ran counter to the declara- 
tions put forth in the report of that very 
committee. He remembered, he would 
just observe, upon the presenting of a 
former petition from the same individual 
(Mr. Cobbett) who had that night excited 
the attention of the House, in which he 
broadly asserted, that an issue of gold, 
and paper convertible into gold, could not 
exist together, The right hon. gentleman 
and others had held as an argument 
against the petitioner, and asa proof of 
his statements being contrary to experi- 
ence, that, so sensible were the exchanges 
of any extraordinary overflow of paper, it 
was not possible for it to affect them 
beyond one per cent; for that, whenever 
the difference reached that amount, the 
surplus quantity of paper immediately 
indicated itself, and of course received 
instant correction. The bullion com- 
mittee in their report, had laid it down as 
an incontrovertible principle, that there 
were no means of guarding against an 
over circulation of paper, except by 
making that paper immediately converti- 
ble into specie. Now, he would be glad 
to know at what period of the last three 
years, all paper, Bank of England and 
country, had not been instantly convertible 
into gold upon demand. If it had not 
been so, the paper currency would have 
been depreciated. If it had been so, then 
the measure proposed by the bullion 
committee had been altogether inadequate 
to the purpose for which it was intended. 
Much stress had been, indeed, laid upon 
the circulation of paper, but he confessed 
he preferred a paper issue ; and, if it was 
convertible into gold upon demand, he 
would set no bounds to it but the wants 
of the country; for it was universally 
known, that much more might be wanted 
at one time than at another, He would 
go further and say, that much more might 
be required in the month of February 
than in the month of January, for the 
supply of commercial necessities; and 
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that if the issue required was in one month 
21 millions, there might be very readily 
25 millions required for the same demand 
in the next month. How, then, could it 
be said, if that was admitted—and he did 
not see how it could be denied—that the 
issue of three or four millions of country 
one and two pound bank notes could 
affect the whole commercial prosperity of 
the country. He maintained, that they 
had taken an unsound principle, when, 
with the paper convertible into gold, and 
therefore undepreciated, they could assert, 
that 25 millions of such paper could be 
called excess. They had, in fact, been 
only carrying into effect the report of the 
bullion committee ; and if they were now 
about to depart from the principle laid 
down in that report, and insist that a 
metallic currency was absolutely neces- 
sary to the country, they were the causes 
of all the difficulties which had occurred, 
and the whole distress must be laid at their 
door. It behoved ministers, therefore, to 
consider the evils they were inflicting on 
the country ; for the individual, who fancied 
himself worth 10,0007. one month in 
government securities, might find himself 
in another month, by the fluctuations 
which took place in consequence of this 
measure in the value of all kinds of 
property, not worth more than half that 
sum. Admitting, however, for the sake of 
argument that which, in point of fact, he 
must ever deny, that the over-issue of 
paper had created all the mischief, still 
he would ask the right hon. gentleman 
whether he meant to say that that over- 
issue consisted in the increased circulation 
of the one and two pound notes from 
2,000,000/. to 4,000,0002. and not in the 
increased circulation of 5/. notes, which 
were trebled within the same period. If 
the over-issue were the cause of the evil, 
why was not the issue of 5/. notes to be 
restricted in the same manner as that of 
the one and two pound notes? If the 
principle were correct in the one case, it 
was equally so in the other; but, if it 
were applied to the 5/, notes, how was the 
circulation of the country to be conduct- 
ed? Did the right hon, gentleman mean 
to say, that the commerce of this country 
could be carried on in a metallic currency 
alone? Surely not. Hehad seen in India 
the inconvenience occasioned by having 
nothing but a metailic currency. If half 
a million of money had to be transported 
for the use of government from one part 
of India to another, it could not be done 
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except through the instrumentality of 
two carts, and a peer of Sepoys. The 
inconveniencies of such a system were so 
great, that the supreme government of 
that country had been obliged to establish 
a bank for the purpose of removing them. 
It had established it almost on the same 
principles that the bank of the United 
States was established. The government 
had a share in it, but was not allowed to 
borrow from its funds, which were left to 
the management of some of the most 
respectable inhabitants in Calcutta. He 
merely mentioned this circumstance, as a 

roof that neither in England, India, or 
indeed any commercial country, was it 
possible to carry on its commerce ina 
metallic currency. All his experience 
and reasoning led him to the conclusion, 
that in a commercial country it was impos- 
sible to dispense with a paper circulation. 
Upon what principle was it that a compe- 
tition would be carried on between the 
paper and metal? If either of them was 
more valuable than the other, that which 
was cheapest would necessarily drive the 
other from circulation—a principle which, 
in his judgment, was quite decisive as to 
the inexpediency of adopting silver into 
the currency in combination with gold. 
The principle recommended by the bullion 
committee appeared to him to be that 
which would best bear the test of exami- 
nation. The state of the currency, so 
far as the principle of paper convertible 
into gold at will was carried into effect, 
was found unobjectionable,.and the evils 
which were now preying on the country 
were chiefly to be ascribed to the remiss- 
ness of ministers, in not placing the coun- 
try banks on the same stable footing as 
they did the national bank. But, the 
system on which the provincial banks 
were allowed to proceed was such, that 
the country was left a prey to sharpers 
and adventurers. If a man _ without 
capital set up a shop in town, and had his 
bills with which he obtained goods 
accepted by another person with whom 
he was in concert, such a transaction 
would be condemned by the law as a 
fraud, and the parties punished accord- 
ingly. Why should not those who set 
up a banking establishment upon just 
such pretences to security be liable to 
the same punishment? He had been 
told of a person who took a large 
manufacturing establishment, but was 
unable to pay the current expenses 
until he began banking, and in this 
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way he was enabled to go on for 
some time. It was not the amount of 
local injury done by such persons that 
was alone to be lamented ; there resulted 
from the discovery of the fraud, genera} 
suspicion and want of confidence, If 
ministers considered it expedient that the 
weights and measures of the country 
should be placed under a definitive regu. 
lation, was it not of equal importance that 
a solid and regular standard should be 
assigned for the currency of the empire, 
that it might not be subject to incidental 
variations, or susceptible of depreciation 
or increase of value, at the caprice or for 
the profit of individuals? If the intros 
duction of a metallic currency would not 
be adequate to attain the objects pro. 
posed, it was necessary to have that check 
which would arise from the immediate 
convertibility of paper into gold, and that 
would not be effected by taking the one 
and two pound notes out of circulation, 
because the amount of circulation in notes 
of five pound and upwards, was greater in 
a proportion of three to one, than that of 
the one and two pound notes. The right 
hon. gentlemen opposite admitted, that 
they were aware of this circumstance, but 
professed their anxiety to guard the 
holders of one and two pound notes from 
loss. He gave the right hon. gentlemen 
credit for this feeling. It was un- 
doubtedly the duty of government to 
watch over the interests of all classes, and, 
as far as they were able, to protect all from 
loss or injury; and the way in which 
effectually to afford that protection was, 
not to suffer any banker to issue one 
pound notes without giving security to 
pay the amount of what he so put in cire 
culation. It was strange that ministers 
would so attach themselves to a plan 
which could oaly delude the public by 
the expectation of relief, and a hope of 
the prevention of evil, which hope could 
never be realized. The hon. gentleman, 
after pressing this argument uponthe House, 
and arguing from the fact mentioned by 
the hon. member for Newton of 13,000/. 
having been burnt by a banker, that no 
banker would, under a secure system, per- 
sist in issuing his notes, if he found that 
they were returned upon him too often, 
instanced the Scotch banks as a proof of 
his assertion, where they always limited 
their issues, and checked their discounts, 
if they found their notes returned to them 
within a certain period. There was, he 
repeated, no possibility of an over-issue 
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of bank notes, so long as they were con- 
vertible into specie, and in illustration of 
this, he would instance the Scotch. Till 
within a few years, the Scotch bankers 
were very much surprised that they were 
obliged, every now and then, to bring 
200,000/, or 300,000/. of bullion from 
London to pay off their notes. They 
wondered what was the matter, till it was 
suggested that they had issued too many 
notes ; and from that day to this, when- 
ever they found their notes returning 
quicker than they ought to do (for there 
was a certain time during which they ex- 
pected them to be out), they immediately 
contracted their notes ; and every bank in 
England would be obliged to do the same 
thing, if the same power of convertibility 
into gold was given to the holder. In- 
stead of the trifling measure of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the whole system of 
banking should be put under the same 
control. Let a commission be appointed, 
an office established, and let every banker 
be required to deposit securities before 
he issued a single note; and from the 
deposits so made, let the commissioner 
be authorized to make up any deficiency, 
and supply any defalcation that there might 
be. What would be the result of such 
measures? They would create such con- 
fidence, that every man would be ready 
to give the poor cash for such notes, 
knowing that he had a security against 
ultimate loss, by having recourse to the 
proper office. These measures would, 
indeed, establish security and confidence, 
and [prevent the aggravation of existing 
evils. But more should be done even 
than this. It would be necessary to take 
from bankers deposits not only for the 
amount of their small notes, but also for 
at least two-thirds of their larger ones, 
and that their paper issues should be con- 
vertible into money by summary process, 
as was the law of the land in the year 
1797. Honourable gentlemen had ex- 
pressed much surprise when he had read 
an extract from the act, which enabled 
the holders of notes, in case of their non- 
payment, to apply to a magistrate, who 
was authorized, within three days, to 
issue a warrant, and levy the amount by 
distress. The time was afterwards en- 
larged from three days to seven; and in 
that state the act continued in force down 
to the year 1816, but at length it slipped 
out of the Statute-book—nobodyknew how. 
Let this law be re-enacted, together with 
the exaction of deposits in the way he 
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had proposed. These deposits would 
bear interest, so that the system could not 
be attended with loss or injury to any 
party.—The House would be surprised at 
some statements which he would beg 
leave to submit, in reference to a rumour 
that had lately gained ground, of two or 
three banks in the United States having 
failed within a single week. In con- 
sequence of that report, he had made 
some minute inquiries regarding the most 
important city in the United States, New 
York, There were in that city thirty-five 
banks chartered by the legislature. Pri- 
vate banking was there unknown. Every 
party who wished to engage in banking 
enterprises applied to the legislature for 
its sanction, stating the amount of capital 
which they wished to embark. They ob- 
tained a charter accordingly ; but upon 
what terms? On condition that | 
should pay up the amount of their capital. 
These speculations, therefore, could not 
be started by individuals who possessed 
no property or substance. The accounts 
of the banks also were laid before the 
legislature once a year, whenever it was 
deemed expedient, and the state of their 
concerns was so accessible to public 
scrutiny, that every man knew their real 
situation, and could estimate the security 
of their dealings. So ought every bank- 
ing concern to be constituted. The cur- 
rency, of which they were the source, was 
not to be made the mere tool of individual 
profit, but the instrument of public se- 


curity and accommodation. Every man. 


ought to be acquainted with their precise 
condition, and the Bank of England would 
never be safe until such a regulation was 
introduced and acted upon in its manage- 
ment. The system of secresy practised 
by the Bank of England was most fatally 
pernicious. It created a market be~« 
tween the Bank and the government 
which was destructive, as his hon. friend 
the member for Abingdon had said, to 
every man who was not in the secret; 
while any person who was fortunate 
enough to get behind the curtain, had 
the means of realizing a princely fortune. 
The discounts of the banks in the United 
States amounted to thirty-three millions 
of dollars, while their entire capital did 
not exceed thirty-five millions. How 
would this appear when contrasted with 
the Bank of England, which, with its 
enormous capital, of eleven millions sterl- 
ing, never suffered its discounts to exceed 
two millions, or two millions and a half, 
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yearly. The banks of the United States 
fully realized the principle of affording com- 
mercial facility; while the Bank of England 
_was perfectly innocent of any such offence. 
Happy would it be for the country if such 
a statement could be made respecting the 
Bank of England. He insisted that every 
bank ought to be compelled to give de- 
posits to the amount of its issues. It was 
a fact worthy of observation, that of the 
thirty-five chartered banks in the United 
States, to which he had alluded, since the 
ear 1815 not a single one had failed.— 
He would say, then, that the measures 
proposed by ministers were not competent 
to the ends which they were designed to 
effect, and he would repeat that for every 
pound that should be lost to the rich or 
to the poor man, and for every bank which 
should break henceforward, those ministers 
would be answerable; since they had the 
power, and on them devolved the duty, of 
averting these calamities. They did not 
sit in their places to please themselves 
only, but to perform most important 
duties; to protect the meanest individual 
in the country, as well as the highest. 
And it could be proved in a committee 
up stairs, that measures might be suggest- 
ed, which would be most likely to prevent 
the recurrence of the evils that now press- 
ed upon us. Every man in the kingdom 
ought to hold government responsible for 
those evils, should they refuse such a com- 
mittee. It was very true, that responsi- 
bility on the part of government was, 
now-a-days, a matter rarely insisted upon; 
but hon. gentlemen must see, that if it were 
pressed a little more frequently and ur- 
gently, it was a subject the agitation of 
which might be attended with the most 
beneficial effects to the community. He 
now declared, and very gravely, to the 
right hon. the chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, that it was he who had encouraged 
the mad speculations that the whole coun- 
try was lately immersed in, to their greatest 
meet it was he who had cheered and hur- 
ra’d them on, as it were, by talking about 
the unbounded and indisputable prosperity 
of the country. It was the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who by such conduct had aggra- 
vated the mischief to which those rash and 
dangerous undertakings had led. He was 
chargeable with the evils that had ensued, 
and was bound to administer a remedy. 
From all that had passed, he would draw 
the conclusion, that until the Banking 
system should have been placed upon a 
proper footing, there would be no security 
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against the recurrence of dangers and diff. 
culties, which were attributed to the over. 
issue of paper money, but which, in his 
judgment, had their origin in different 
causes.—He would now come to his view 
of the cause of the present distresses, His 
opinion on this subject was, to a certain 
degree, mixed up with others which he 
had already offered to the House. The 
principal cause of the present condition 
of the country arose from the act of the 
government, in reducing the interest on 
money in conjunction with the Bank, 
These operations had not been conducted 
in a manner, and upon principles such ag 
extensive measures of this kind should 
always be conducted upon, by the ministers 
of the Crown; but they had been mea. 
sures bolstered up, conformably with the 
views of the Bank and other public bodies 
with which the government ought to haye 
had nothing to do. The conversion of 
some of the public securities, and the re. 
duction of the public debt proposed to be 
effected thereby (and sure he was, that 
nobody was more anxious than himself 
for every possible diminution of that debt) 
should have been set about and effected in 
a fair and honourable manner ; not in the 
underhand way in which government had 
proceeded in it, calling upon the Bank to 
make advances for the purpose beyond its 
means. If he was correct in his notions, 
other operations were the first causes that 
had led to the lamentable results by which 
we were now surrounded. For what had 
followed upon this commencement? Why, 
those very gambling speculations, of which 
a great deal too much had been said by 
gentlemen in speaking of their effect in 
producing the present condition of things; 
although, no doubt, they had had their 
effect, and a very considerable one, upon 
it. Certain it was, that in this manner 
had been generated the excessive confi- 
dence, as between man and man, which 
had directly led to that enormous over- 
trading which he looked at as the great 
cause of all the difficulties’ of the time. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
speech on a former evening, had laid no 
great stress upon this topic, but had left 
it to be enlarged upon by the right hon. 
the president of the Board of Trade, who 
had certainly attributed to this cause the 
major part of all the present distresses of 
the commercial world. In consequence 
of that reduction of interest ‘upon the 


ublic securities, which he had spoken of, | 


individuals naturally enough became ani- 
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mated with a desire to increase the interest 
of their capital by speculating in a variety 
of joint-stock companies and extravagant 
projects. But, he begged to say, that this 
feeling was not occasioned, as some ap- 
peared to suppose, by the facilities of a 
paper circulation. In the year 1720, when 
there were no Bank-notes at all, or rather, 
when the Bank-notes in existence were but 
to a trifling amount indeed, the same ex- 
travagance of speculation was witnessed, 
and perhaps even to a greater excess. Of 
the nature and extent of the wild schemes 
and projects of that time, the hon. mem- 
ber for Northampton had recently given 
the House some account, from an authentic 
paper. Now, if the right hon. gentleman 
would persist in attributing our late mer- 
cantile distresses to the issue of a few 
millions of paper money, he would beg to 
ask, what could have been the cause of a 
similar pressure in 1720, when there were 
scarcely any Bank-notes whatever; and 
what had produced that same species of 
calamity again, in 1793? In point of 
fact, the same evils would have happened 
at present, had our’s been purely a metallic 
currency. The same causes would have 
produced the same effects, whether that 
currency had been of gold or of paper. 
Those causes, assisted by the conduct of 
government, and the measures carried on 
by the Bank, had created, he was warrant- 
ed in saying, such a degree of commercial 
confidence, that it was scarcely possible 
to say what limits men were disposed to 
set to their dealings. The consequence 
had been losses to so vast an extent, as 
sufficiently to account for our present | 
melancholy situation, He held in his | 
hand a paper that had been drawn up by | 
avery intelligent gentleman on the Stock | 
exchange, who possessed the best means , 
of obtaining authentic information on the 
subject, and who had there noted down 
the total amount of capital absorbed by all 
these joint-stock schemes, since the close 
of the year 1823. Now, he thought that, 
while high-flown praises were lavished 
from so many quarters upon the Bank 
of England, that they ought to be called 
to account for having done every thing 
to increase that fatal excess of confi- 
dence. Was it, or was it not, true that 
the Bank had lent to Mr. Rothschild, 
at one time, upon deposits of stock, one 
or two millions sterling, which advance, 
from the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was made, had had the effect of 
carrying so much gold out of this country, 
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for the political and other purposes of the 
foreign states to which it was transmitted. 
This was one of the matters about which 
he was very desirous that a select com- 
mittee of that House should be empowered 
to inquire. This was one of the causes 
which had excited the fever of the mer- 
cantile interest, to the height it did at last 
attain to; and which, being withdrawn, 
had suddenly thrown every body back 
upon his own resources, and had led, in 
short, to the general panic, which had 
proved so disastrous in its operation. It 
appeared to him quite possible that the 
evils he spoke of might by this time have 
quietly expended their influence, had they 
been left to work out their own cure, and 
had not ministers interfered to prevent 
such a result; and by their interference 
to add to the mischiefs that had been pre- 
viously called into existence. He heldin 
his hand an account of the sums which 
had been raised in England in the years 
1824 and 1825, in the shape of foreign 
loans, and to which, as they were the 
means of taking away the actual capital 
of the country, he was much more in- 
clined to attribute the existing pressure 
than to any of those causes which had 
been before mentioned. The hon. gentle- 
man then proceeded to state the following. 
[ See next page, No. 1.) 

It was observed, that the Austrian loan 
did not take much specie out of the 
country, having been a transaction prin~ 
cipally in paper. So that altogether there 
had been 25,200,0001. of capital of loans, 
contracted for in 1824, of which the prin- 
cipal money received on account of. the 
parties raising them, was about 20,000,000/. 
sterling. From this amount, deducting 
the sums retained in this country for pay- 
ment of dividends, interest, and so forth, 
there appeared a balance of somewhere 
about 12,000,000/. of actual capital, on 
account of these loan speculations, to 
have been really paid away, abstracted 
from commercial purposes. Then, for 
1825, the paper gave the following state- 
ment:— [See next page, No. 2.] 

The hon. gentleman proceeded to state 
the total capital of foreign loans at pre 
sent the subject of speculation in the 
British money-market, to amount to 
33,769,5711. The total loss accruing to 
the nation by the fall of price on this 
capital, below the contract price, 
6,496,295/., and the total loss on this 
capital, as shewn by the present market 
price, 9,796,440/. Thus it would appear, 
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No. 1.—Accounr ofall Loans raised in ENGLAnp during the and 


an Account exhibiting the country contracted with, the capita 


stock created 


during the same year, and the balance of money actually remitted from Enciayp 
on Account of Foreign Loans, either in money or produce, 


of 
ally remit m 
Date of Contract. Country contracted with. 
. in money or produce. 
Portugal per ets. | 1,500,000 
January ...... ort ,500, 
Ditto Mexico 5 per cts. 3,200,000 844,000 
Ditto 5 per cts. | 3,500,000 170,000 
March ........ Greece ....... ... 5 per cts. 800,000 252,000 
Colombia ..... ... 6 per cts. 4,750,000 3,157,500 
6 per cts. 750,000 468,750 
July ..........-| Buenos Ayres .... 6 per cts. 1,000,000 540,000 
August ...:...] Brazil .......... 5 per cts. 1,200,000 616,000 
November .... aples 5 cts. 2,500,000 775,000 
rance, o per cents. during o¢ 
December .. 6,000,000 | 4,992,000 


Total capital stock created in 1824 


Balance money paid by England in 1824 for foreign loans 


£ 25,200,000 
Total sums really paid away for Foreign loans ............ 
Deduct Austrian Repayment ......... 


£ 12,505,250 
2,500,000 


£10,005,250 


No. 2. 
Balance 
Date of Contract. Country contracted with. 
either in Money or 
produce of Labour 
1825. 
January ...... err 5 per cts, 2,000,000 1,060,000 
February ..... Mexico ........ per cts 3,200,000 1,861,500 
March Denmark ....... 3 per cts. 5,625,000 1,757,500 
May. J eer .. 6 per cts. 616,000 388,080 
+ Guatemala ...... 6 per cts. 1,428,571) 244,543 
September Guadelajers ---- ner 600,000 288,000 
* 2] Commercial Bonds P A 
Total Capital Stock created in 1825.... ..... 15,469,57 11 
Add capitals created in 1824................ 25,200,000 
Total Capital of foreign loans created in the 
years 1824 and 1825) ......... £40,669,571 
Total amount actually paid for foreign loans, 1825 ........ £6,359,623} 


that the contractors and others concerned 
in the foreign loans, raised in England 
during the last two years, were now sus- 
taining a loss—between the present price 
which they could obtain in the market, 
and the price which they gave for the 
Joans to foreign governments—of six mil- 
Fions and a half of money ;.and if we 
viewed the loss as exhibited by the high 
prices prevailing in the markets in the 
early part of 1825, compared with those 
which could be obtained for foreign bonds 
at the present moment, there was a loss 


sustained, by one or other of the parties 
engaged in them, of nearly ten millions 


of money; but this last observation affected | 
those who had been buying and selling ia | 
those foreign bonds, and those who, having | 


purchased them at any price, were holders 
at present. ‘ 
millions in foreign bonds, added to six 
more of gambling losses in mining shares, 
six millions locked up, and four by the 
high price of goods, making altogether, o 
changes of property, or both, to the ex- 


tent of at least twenty six millions sterling. 


Thus we had a loss of ten | 
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Many of these shares, which were at one actual alteration in the mode of doing 


eriod at so high a premium as 200 or 
300 per cent and upwards, were now Te. 
duced below par, and were not convertible | 
to the least useful account. Such a sys- 
tem must inevitably be productive of in- 
finite misery. Independent of the mis- | 
chiefs resulting from these extravagant | 
loans and speculations, the calamity was | 
heightened by the increase of importations | 
of cotton and other articles of mer-| 
chandise over former years, and over a_ 
commensurable demand for them. This 
item might, in the absence of official 
documents, be thus estimated. The ex- 
cess, from comparison of the prices current 
of 1824 and 1825, had been found to con- 
sist principally of wool, cotton, timber, 
coffee, silk. Increased stock of cotton, 
990,000 bales; of silk, 1,600,000lbs. ; 
timber, coffee, dye, goods, wine, &c. about 
the value of 1,300,000/.. The total value 
of these articles of increased importation 
was about six millions of money. All 
these articles, he supposed, were locked 
up in warehouses ; as there was no suit- 
able demand for them to cause them to 
be withdrawn from thence. The follow- 
ing was the statement, up to the present 
date, of the advances made on foreign 
loans, mining shares, and adventures, &c. 
which shewed the total money and labour 
expended, for which the market was 
wanting 


Advanced for Foreign Loans. .£8,125,753 
Ditto, Foreign Mining Schemes 

and Adventures 3,097,000 
Ditto, for excess of import of 

Goods, valued at the present 

low and ruinous prices .... 6,000,000 
Ditto, for more paid for the 

Goods imported in 1824 and 

1825 than can now be ob- 

tained, or has been obtained 

for them by sale, since they 

were imported, ten per cent. 

on the total import of 1825, 

36,000,000 3,600,000 


Total money and_ labour 
expended, for which the 
Market is wanting ...... £20,522,700 


This sum, added to the four millions to 
which he had adverted, by the high price 
of goods, would make a total of nearly 
25,000,000/. abstracted from the country. 
—Another injurious effect on the com- 
mercial state of the country, produced by 


the recent panic and distress was, an 
VOL. XIV. 


business. Formerly, a merchant who 


exported goods to South America, could 


obtain money in expectation of the pay- 
ment for these goods, which would be 
made on their arrival abroad, either in 
the way of money, or of the return of 
some article of merchandise. But this 
was no longer done. Such was the effect 
of the distress, and of the panic, which 
was an aggravation of the distress, that 
distrust prevailed where confidence pre- 
vailed before, and the ordinary transac- 
tions of commerce were diverted from their 
accustomed course. This change’ and 
disorder in mercantile business, and this 
large abstraction of a capital of from 
twenty-five to thirty millions of money, 
both of which were the effect of over- 
trading, accounted in a much more satis- 
factory way for the distress under which 
the country laboured, than the attempt to 
account for it by the over-issue of a few 
millions of one and two pound notes. It 
was altogether impossible that such results 
could have proceeded from causes so 
trifling in themselves; and it was his 
perfect conviction of this fact that in- 
duced him to object, as he now did, to 
the proposed remedy. To attempt to 
relieve the existing distress by withdrawing 
notes from circulation, would be worse 
than useless—it would be injurious, and 
could have no other effect than that of in- 
creasing the evil. There was only one 
way of supplying the vacuum which that 
measure would occasion; that was, by 
supplying the deficient capital. But the 
withdrawing the notes would necessarily 
occasion the conversion of their amount 
into gold, and this, which must be es- 
timated at 6,000,000/., being added to 
what he had before stated, would make 
the whole amount abstracted from the 
capital of the country nearly 40,000,000/. 
In such a state of things, then, could the 
government justify, upon any ground of 
policy or expediency, the withdrawing 
those issues of paper money which, what- 
ever objections might have been alleged 
against them at other times, the present 
exigencies of the country made necessary 
for its relief ?—Before he sat down, 
he would say a few words respecting the 
joint-stock companies. Notwithstanding 
all that had been said on this subject, he 
did not believe that they could have had 
the effect of withdrawing from the country 
one pound of its capital. All the transac- 
a which had taken place in . those 
2 
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companies had been between individuals ; 
and he thought it most likely that the 
greater part of the speculators in those 
shares would find themselves, upon 
balancing their accounts, just where they 
were when they began. This, therefore, 
ought not to be brought into the account 
of the causes of the distress. It was true 
that when the fever was at its height, 
these shares were passed from hand to 
hand with the same facility and rapidity 
as commercial paper, if not as Bank-notes. 
Great variations had taken place, from 
time to time, in the value of those shares ; 
and it appeared from a statement which 
he held in his hand, that many of them 
had fluctuated from 500 to 600 per cent, 
which were now below par. It had been 
calculated, that the whole amount of them 
had reached between twelve and fifteen 
millions. The amount of money which 
they had actually taken out of the country 
was inconsiderable, compared with the 
nominal value of the shares. He had 
Jearned, that, upon the Anglo-Mexican, 
the Anglo-Chilian, the Anglo-Peruvian, 
and other companies, the objects of which 
related to foreign countries, the whole 
amount of money paid up did not exceed 
3,097,000/., and, of this sum, that not two 
thirds, scarcely one-half, had been sent 
out of the country in the shape of ma- 
chinery or otherwise. The speculation in 
these shares, then, could have had noother 
effect than that of raising the spirit of too 
great confidence in the commercial world, 
and this to no very considerable extent.— 
Another evil, and a much greater one, 


‘which had been produced by the govern- 


ment and the Bank, was the great increase 
of prices in all articles of general con- 
sumption—an evil which was felt univer- 
sally, and which would be painfully and 
intolerably augmented by the sudden in- 


troduction of a metallic currency. The 


government, by adopting this measure, 
would only prove themselves to be dis- 
ciples of Mr. Cobbett ; they would give 
the most forcible confirmation to the 
system which that individual was con- 
tinually preaching up; they would echo 
the alarm which he was incessantly sound- 


-ing, and would actually produce the very 


evils which he had attempted to excite, 
and had hitherto attempted in vain. As 
the law at present stood, all the advantages 
which could be produced by a paper cur- 
rency, convertible at will into gold, might 
be obtained. Toalter this would produce 
incalculable mischief, and would make it 
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impossible to collect that immense load of 
taxation, with which ministers, by thei 
extravagance, had burthened the country, 
To relieve the enormous expenses of oyr 
establishments, for which a sum of 
27,000,000/. was annually wrung from the 
people, would go further towards remedy. 
ing the evils than any of the measures 
which ministers were so ready to follow; 
and it might be wise, in this respect, to 
accede to the petition which had been 
just presented for returning to the amount 
of taxation which, in 1793, had been found 

sufficient. The twenty-seven millions 

wanted to carry on our civil establish. 

ment, together with the payment of 
twenty-eight millions more, the interest of 
the national debt, was too large a sum to 

expect to raise in revenue, after so man 

millions as he had stated had been ab. 

stracted from the capital of the country. 

This they should bear in mind—that asto 

one part of the community his measure 

would have no operation—he meant the 
labouring classes, who could only be paid 
out of the capital, in whatever shape it 
might be taken. He intended to call upon 
the House to pause before they adopted 
the proposition of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to accede to that which 
he was about to submit to them, for ap- 
pointing a committee to investigate the 
nature and extent of the present evil, who 
would thus be enabled afterwards to come 
forward with some efficient remedy. If 
the House thought with him that this step 
was one which would have a beneficial 
tendency, he should be for postponing the 
present motion, until the committee he 
proposed should have made their report 
That would probably arrest in its progres 
the evil which, great as it was, had now 
not reached its utmost extent, and which 
unless it should be promptly remedied, 
) would involve in distress and ruin millions 
who were at present untouched by it. 
He must make one other remark with re- 
spect to the Bank of England. He, 
who had voted so often against the system 
of hanging by scores the poor wretches 
who were found guilty of fabricating and 
passing forged Bank notes, could not see 
without great apprehension the prospect 
of all those horrors being renewed. He 
thought that since the Bank persisted in 
its obstinate practice of adhering to that 
clumsy and imperfect form of a note, 
which every other banker in the kingdom 
had renounced and since they refused to 


issue a note which it should be more | 
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fcult to counterfeit, they ought to have no 
such extraordinary power as that which 
they possessed. He hoped, at all events, 
that a clause would be introduced to make 
the Bank liable to pay the notes which 
should be forged upon them, as all other 
bankers were. He declared that his op- 
position to the motion before the House 
was, because the measure proposed was 
inadequate ; because the grounds alleged 
in support of it were not the real causes 
of the distress; and because its tendency 
would be, rather to aggravate than to 
diminish the existing evils, He therefure 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
“That a select committee be appointed 
to consider the best means for placing 
the Banking Establishments of the united 
Kingdom on a better footing ; for securing 
the holders of bank-notes against loss ; 
and for ensuring a metallic circulation in 
the country, commensurate with the wants 
of commerce, and the security of the 
country at all times.” 

Mr. Ellice rose to second the amend- 
ment, not because he coincided in all the 
opinions of his hon. friend, but because 
he wished to see the present measure 
fairly brought before the House. He 
thought, besides, that it would be advis- 
ble to go into a committee on the subject, 
before the House resolved upon depart- 
ing from the old and approved practice. 

Colonel Davies rose to express his dis- 
approbation of the original measure. 
His hon. friend, the member for Aberdeen, 
had, in the course of his speech, put forth 
the principles held by the late Mr. Ricardo, 
whose disciple he avowed himself to be. 
The great advantages, however, which 
were supposed to be derivable from a 
paper-currency convertible at will into 
gold, were not so obvious. The efficacy 
of such a currency had been tried, and 
the result was now before the House, 
because such a currency we had at this 
moment. With respect to the system of 
calling upon bankers to make deposits by 
way of security for the notes they should 
issue, he thought it could never be brought 
into general operation. He had discussed 
the subject with a very intelligent country 
banker, from whom he learnt that the 
whole of the body to which he belonged 
expressed the greatest disinclination to 
act = such a system. With regard to 
the observations of the hon. member for | 
Northampton, on the exchanges, he did _ 
not think there was such a variation in 
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drawn from them. The conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers clearly showed, that 
they were not prepared for these events, 
and did not see the way out of their diffi- 
culties. He was satisfied that they would 
find themselves involved more deeply, 
unless they retraced their steps, and 
returned to sounder principles. He could 
not see any good reason why the countr 

banks should not continue to issue small 
notes, as well as the Bank of England, up 
to the proposed period. Now, supposing 
the Bank of England to issue a great 
quantity of small notes—and they might 
issue them to any extent, because they 
were not, of necessity, convertible into 
gold—was it not easy for any one to 
foresee the consequences? Would not 
the same difficulties be found in with- 
drawing all this paper from circulation at 
the a of three years? He objected the 
more particularly to this indulgence to- 
wards the Bank of England, on acount of 
the great wealth andinfluence of that body. 
His fears were greater still, when he con- 
sidered how powerfully the Bank of Eng- 
land could enlarge or contract their issues 
at pleasure—how they could increase or 
diminish the value of all commodities. 
He was convinced that much of the pre- 
sent evils were to be ascribed to over- 
trading. He would not go at any length 
into that subject, but there were one or 
two points to which he wished to call 
attention ; for from these he inferred, that 
the difficulties which had been felt .at 
several periods for the last twelve years, 
might be traced to the over-issues of the 
Bank of England. By a paper on the 
table, he observed, that, in December 
1813, the ports of the continent were first 
thrown open to commercial speculation, 
the paper circulation of the Bank was 
24,100,000/. In the short space of a 
few months, namely, in the middle of 
1814, these issues had increased to 
25,500,000/., making about 1,400,000/. 
above the preceding year. From July 
to December of the same year, their issues 
were increased to 28,000,000. making an 
increase of more than 4,000,000/. in one 
year. Every thing rose in price in con- 
sequence. In 1815 and 1816, these 
issues were contracted, and the diminu- 
tion of the currency was to the amoun 
of 9,000,000/. The consequence was, 
general distress, which continued up to 
the end of 1819, when the Bank again 


_increased its paper circulation. The coun- 
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Bank of England. Again, in the years 
1824 and 1825, the increase of paper in 
circulation by the Bank of England was 
between three and four millions. It was 
the Bank of England, and uot the coun- 
try banks, that was the cause of the 
present misery, and it was the over-issues 
of Bank of England paper that had caused 
the over-trading. Matters, indeed, were 
in such a state, that if a Bank director 
chose to speculate, he could easily make 
a fortune ; as the Bank could always com- 
mand a rise or fall in the funds, by limiting 
or enlarging its issues. 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose, not for the 
purpose of entering into any discussion, 
but merely to submit to the House the 
situation in which they stood with regard 
to the business before them. He would 
leave it to the good sense of the House 
to decide, whether it was not better to 
proceed fairly with the business of the 
day, and place his right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, in the only 
situation in which he could possibly 
answer the appeals which had been made 
to him for three hours, without trans- 
gressing all order, and contravening not 
only the courtesy but the convenience of 
the House. What was very extraordinary 
was, that the hon. member opposite seem- 
ed to think that he was paying something 
like a personal compliment to the Speaker 
in pursuing the course which he had 
adopted. He believed he might venture 
to say, that the Speaker did not enter 
into the feelings of the hon. member, and 
would not at all take it amiss if he were 
allowed to leave the chair, for the pur- 
pose of the discussion taking place, the 
fruits of which would come before him in 
the usual way. Gentlemen might, he 
knew, oppose the question that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, as often as 
they thought proper; but, if that course 
were pursued, there would at once beastop 
to all business. He trusted that his right 
hon. friend would not be betrayed into 
anticipating what he had to say, and that 
gentlemen would not object to the House 
resolving itself into a committee, in which 
they might state their objections to the 
principle of the measure, as well as to its 
details. 

The amendment was negatived; and 
the House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


that the most convenient course to pursue 


was to proceed with the bill, until he 
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came to that part of it in which he in. 
tended to make the alteration of which 
he had given notice. The alteration would 
come in at the blank in line 19 of the 
second page, which he proposed to fil] 
up with the words ‘at any time before 
the 10th of October, 1826.”’ If it were 
the pleasure of the committee that those 
words should be inserted, it would effect 
the object which he had in view. There 
were one or two other blanks in the bill, 
which he would propose to fill up, and 
would likewise make some verbal amend. 
ments, but not of any importance. 

On the question that the first clause be 
agreed to, 

Lord Folkestone remarked, that a gene. 
ral alteration ought to be made in the bill, 
as a consequence of repealing the 37th 
would be to revive the 15th and 17thof 
the late king, whereby the holders of 
small notes would never be able to get 
value for them, as those acts said they 
were null and void altogether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the noble lord had misunderstood the 
clause; but to prevent any mistakes, it 
might be as well to omit the word “cir. 
culate,”’ if the noble lord thought it would 
have the effect which he attributed to it. 

The Attorney-General observed, that 
the clause alluded to said, that no pro- 
missory note should be issued, not circu- 
lated: now that was only a prohibition to 
the issue or re-issue of notes, but not 
to their circulation by the holders of 
them. 

Some other verbal amendments having 
been disposed of, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to propose the amendment, of which he 
had given notice, relative to the power to 
be given to the Bank of England of stamp- 
ing small notes up to the tenth October 
next. He felt grateful to the House for 
the manner in which they had received 
the appeal of his right hon. friend, for 


"permitting the Speaker to leave the chair. 


He had thus, through the indulgence of 
the House, been permitted at an earlier 
period of the night to proceed in the ex- 
planation of his views on the important 
point he was about to submit to their con- 
sideration, and in removing the many mis- 
takes which, from a misapprehension 0 
its real object, and probablevesults, seem- 


ed to have taken possession of the minds 


of many honourable gentlemen. He 
thought it a little hard that he should 
have been treated as he had been, both 
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that night and also upon a former debate. 
He did not at all consider that he could, 
with propriety, have been called on, or 
that he was at all bound, as some honour- 
able gentlemen seemed to think, to an- 
nounce, on a former night, the nature of 
the amendment he meant to propose, or 
the motives that led him to such a course. 
He abstained, therefore, upon that occa- 
sion, from offering any reasons for it to 
the House, because he thought it an 
inconvenient opportunity. The only fa- 
vour he then begged was, that the House 
would permit him to submit his proposi- 
tion, and‘to state his reasons for it, at 
what appeared to him the most proper 
and convenient time. He did not, how- 
ever, pretend to complain of the course 
pursued, and he felt obliged for the op- 
portunity now afforded him. When the 
hon, member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), 
upon a former occasion, expressed himself 
with so much warmth upon the step 
which government thought it advisable 
to pursue, and accused him, with con- 
siderable vehemence of proposing a course 
which he presented as utterly at variance 
with the principles which he (the chan- 
cellor ofthe Exchequer) had before laid 
down, he felt that the charge made by 
the hon. member was unjust, and not 
borne out by the facts of the case. Hav- 
ing heard the hon. member express him- 
self in such language, and state a serious 
charge of deviation from principle so 
broadly, he could not at the moment 
avoid questioning himself, and endeavour- 
ing to call to his recollection, whether 
the hon. gentleman himself had not 
shewn a disposition, upon former occa- 
sions, of exercising a discretion, as to the 
time when some general principles, ad- 
mitted to be right in themselves, should 
be brought into operation. He was in- 
clined to believe, that if the hon. gentle- 
man, who admitted the justice and — 
of those principles of free trade on whic 
government were disposed to act, and 
who had voted for them, saw any cir- 
cumstance which might render their ap- 
plication inconvenient in a particular case, 
and afforded ground for relaxation as to 
time, he would be disposed, in favour of 
the particular case, not to be over rigid 
in the application of his principles. This, 
however, would appear when the hon. 
member brought forward the question of 
which he had given notice, and in which, 
he trusted, the hon. gentleman would not 
be successful. It would, however, shew 
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‘that he himself was not disposed to lay 


aside all considerations of time and cir- 
cumstances, and all the suggestions of 
prudence and discretion, when the ques- 
tion was as to the application of general 
principles. He would not at present 
press that point further, but would pro- 
ceed to state, as shortly as he could, the 
grounds of the amendment he was about 
to propose. It appeared to him that 
the proposition had been greatly, he 
would not say intentionally, misunder- 
stood. It was necessary for him, in 
the first place, to state precisely what 
the nature of the amendment was, and 
to declare what it was not meant to do, 
rather than what was intended to be 
done. He did not mean, then, to pro- 
pose, that the Bank of England should 
continue to issue one and two pound 
notes, when that power was withdrawn 
from other Banks. The object was, not 
to give the Bank of England the power 
of retaining their notes in circulation 
one moment after the lapse of three 
years. What did the proposition, in 
fact, amount to? It amounted only to 
this—that during the next three years, 
the small notes of country banks, stamp- 
ed previous to the 5th of February last, 
should continue to circulate, and be 
issuable, but that the small notes of the 
Bank of England might be issued, though 
dated subsequently to the 5th February 
and up to the 10th October. The im- 
mediate effect of this would be, to ena- 
ble the Bank to supply, if circumstances 
required, for a limited time, and to a 
limited extent, any sudden vacuum that 
might be produced by the withdrawing 
of country Bank paper from circulation. 
He could not conceive how any person 
could, for one moment, entertain a doubt, 
that if the effect of the bill should be 
to annihilate the circulation of the 
small notes of country banks, before 
the lapse of three years, the apprehen- 
sions entertained by some, of the incon- 
venience of the general measure, would 
not be greatly heightened, if there’ was 
no substitute provided by the issue of 
Bank of England small notes. The ori- 
ginal resolution assumed, that the cir- 
culation of small notes could not be dis- 
peused with for three years. How could 
it be contended, that a permission to the 
Bank of England to issue small notes, 
dated up to October, was at variance 
with this resolution? Though he would 
not admit that there was any se- 
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rious difficulty or ae in the way 
of the measure itself, still he never 
meant to shut his eyes to the conse- 
quences that might follow, if country 
banks were compelled at one blow to 
extinguish the whole of their circula- 
tion. They had had some proof, not 
very long back, of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from a concentrated rush on 
the country banks, from whatever cause 
it might arise; they saw the inconve- 
niencies thus produced on the state of the 
currency, and through that on the ge- 
neral interests of the country, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and manufacturing. 
Whatever other gentlemen might think, 
he was not one who blamed the Bank 
of England for its issue of small notes; 
not because he thought it desirable 
upon principle, but because it operated 
to the diminution of an existing evil, 
that they should have possessed the 
power, and that they acted upon it, 
under the pressure of a peculiar diffi- 
culty. If they had not exercised it at 
the time, the mischief would have been 
more serious and extensive than it had 
been. The Bank, by the prudence and 
discretion with which it exercised its 
power upon that occasion, enabled many 
to weather the storm, who otherwise 
must have been completely overwhelmed 
by its fury. He had given the subject 
all the attention in his power, but had 
been unable to discover how a temporary 
or contracted issue could, by any per- 
son who took a candid view of the sub- 
ject, be at all considered a departure 
from the principle of the bill. So far 
from seeing the amendment in that 
light, it appeared to him, as clear as 
any thing could be, that if some such 
provision was not introduced, the mea- 
sure would, in fact, defeat its object. No 
objection he had yet heard was tenable 
in any rational view of the subject. By 
the principle of the resolution itself, 1 
was expressly admitted, that some delay 
was necessary, before it could be carried 
into full effect, and the important end 
attained, which it was the wish of all 
to arrive at, namely, a sound state of the 
currency ; such a state as would in future 
revent, as much as could be prevented 
by human contrivance, those fluctuations, 
which were admitted, on all hands, to 
be a most serious evil. This being his 
opinion, he thought that all who sup- 
orted the original resolution were bound, 
In consistency, not to refuse their assent 
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to the amendment. They might differ 
as to the time during which it would be 
advisable to allow small notes of an 

kind to circulate, whether those of the 
Bank of England, or of country banks. 
but, on the propriety of some such pro. 
vision as this, he did not see how, upon 
any rational view of the subject, g 
doubt could for a moment be entertained, 
One hon. gentleman was of opinion, that 
the permission to issue small notes 
should be limited to two years. Other 
honourable gentlemen were for four years; 
but, on all hands, whatever difference 
of sentiment there might be as to the 
time, the principle of the necessity of 
some delay, more or less, was virtual] 

admitted by those who supported the ori. 
ginal resolution, The amendment, there. 
fore, they could not in consistency object 
to, without shewing that, in its nature 
and probable results, it was calculated to 
defeat the object of the measure itself, 
On judging of the effects of the alteration 
proposed, and the probable mode of its 
operation, it was necessary to consider 
for a moment the spirit in which it had 
been brought forward; and, to do this, he 
must recur to antecedent events. When, 
in December last, the idea occurred to 
the Bank of availing itself of the power 
it possessed of issuing small notes, his 
majesty’s government felt themselves 
called upon to express their concurrence 
in the step; feeling and declaring, at the 
same time, that it could be justified onl 

by the necessity of the case, and that it 
was the duty of the Bank so to avail 
itself of the state of the exchanges, as 
by judicious and proper arrangements, 
ultimately to bring about a sound metallic 
currency. It was in that spirit alone that 
the measure was assented to in December; 
and he solemnly protested, whatever might 
be the insinuations thrown out, as to the 
object of government then, that if he 
conceived the most distant idea that it 
could have the effect of tending ultimately 
to defeat the great object in view, he 
would sooner have suffered all the incon- 
veniencies of the time, however great, 


than have given it his sanction. Wasit to 
be supposed that he could now come for- 


ward and propose such an amendment as 
this, if he thought its tendency was 


to defeat the establishment of a more 
sound and a better currency? With 


sentiments so well known, and so often 
expressed upon the subject, could he 
stand up in his place, and subject him- 
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self to the disgrace of so mean, so paltry, 
so base, a deception, for the purpose of 
effecting a temporary object? But, he 
did not believe that such would be the 
result of the measure. On the contrary, 
he felt firmly persuaded that the conse- 
uence would be such as both sides of the 
House were anxious to see attained. It 
was objected, that if this privilege was 
granted to the Bank, they would, in the 
course of a short time, completely deluge 
the country with small notes. How could 
this be done? How was the Bank to get 
out its notes in such profusion? He 
begged gentlemen to consider the manner 
in which they must be issued. The only 
way in which the small notes of the Bank 
of England could get out was, to enable 
the country banks to meet any overwhelm- 
ing pressure, to which they might be ex- 
posed, Their issue, therefore, it was quite 
clear, must be regulated by the degree of 
—s on the country banks. The 
ank, let it be recollected, did not stand 
at the window and throw out their notes 
to all who might be disposed to catch 
them. The country banks musi be a 
party ; and they could have no object in 
calling for the small notes of the Bank of 
England, unless circumstances rendered it 
necessary that they should do so, for the 
purpose of meeting any demands that 
might come upon them. The apprehen- 
sion, therefore, of those who supposed 
thata complete deluge of Bank of England 
paper must be the result of this measure, 
would, when the subject came to be pro- 
perly considered, be found to be visionary, 
and totally destitute of foundation. Such 
apprehensions were quite opposed to that 
spirit, in which the question was looked 
at by government, and at variance with 
the opinions entertained of it by the Bank 
itself. The Bank could have no object in 
extending its issues to this fearful extent. 
They could derive no advantage whatever 
from it. On the contrary, it must be 
attended with great inconvenience to them, 
if their issues should be carried to such an 
extent as gentlemen seemed to think. 
Either the country banks would want this 
aid, or they would not. If they should 
want it, the assistance given would be 
limited to the extent and violence of the 
press upon them ; if they did not want it, 
the Bank of England notes could not, of 
course, get into circulation, The wants 
of the country banks would be a control 
‘on the issues of the Bank of England, 
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be necessarily limited. An hon. member 
had truly observed, in a previous debate, 
that Bark of England notes were not 
much liked by people in the country, 
as they preferred those of the neighbour- 
ing bankers. ‘This being the case, what 
motive could the country bankers have 
for drawing the paper from the Bank of 
England, unless to serve a particular pur- 
pose? On the contrary, if there happened 
tobe Bank of England paper in his vicinity, 
it would naturally be the wish of the 
country banker to have it withdrawn as 
much as possible for the purpose of sub- 
stituting his own. Here, then, was a 
natural check to that unlimited issue, 
which appeared to be so much an object 
of apprehension. He must, therefore, 
contend, that the amendment was by no 
means inconsistent with the original prin- 
ciple of the bill; and, to convince him 
that it would produce the consequences 
apprehended, he must hear much stronger 
arguments than had been yet employed. 
Some hon. gentlemen had been pleased to 
say, with what justice he would leave it 
to the House to decide, that this proposi- 
tion was submitted to parliament, because 
government found itself in a difficulty 
which it did not know how to get out of. 
He did not mean to deny that government 
might not be in difficulties. The circula- 
tion itself constituted'a difficulty of a very 
formidable nature. But, admitting the 
existence of the difficulty, it was rather 
hard that they should meet with reproba- 
tion from any side of the House, because 
they had recourse to those measures 
which they considered best calculated to 
remove it—because they came boldly for- 
ward, and without disguising the state of 
things, submitted to the judgment of 
parliament, the remedy they deemed most 
applicable to the disease. In the beginning 
of the session, he had taken the earliest 
opportunity of declaring, that it was im- 
possible, in the existing state of things, 
and after the evils which had recently oc- 
curred, for government not to come for- 
ward, and declare the view they took of 
the causes of the evils, of the means best 
calculated to alleviate them for the pre- 
sent, and prevent their future recurrence, 
or mitigate them if they should occur. 
They could, filling the situation they did 
fill, have acted in no other way. They 
followed, as he contended, the course 
which duty and prudence pointed out. 
They made no concealment of the diffi- 


‘because by their wants, would those issues 


culties they felt. To sit silent in their 
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laces with an air of mystery, to abstain 
ee suggesting any course from a fear of 
the consequences to which it might lead, or 
from a sense of the delicacy and difficulty 
ofthe case, to propose no measure, even at 
the risk of being in an error, would, in 
such a state of things, have been most 
absurd; a paltry course of proceeding, of 
which, if government had been capable, 
he should have felt ashamed.—They were 
not, then, to be reproached for having acted 
with precipitation ; nor was it more just 
to say, that because a difficulty did arise, 
to which they strove, to the best of their 
power, to apply a remedy, they merely 
shaped their measures, so as to meet a 
particular case, if that case should occur. 
He contended, that such had not been the 
conduct of government. The measure 
wasnotone of mere temporary expediency, 
but such as, in his conscience, he believed, 
would be effectuai ; and not only operate 
beneficially for the present, but be pro- 
ductive of permanent advantage. With- 
out it they could never be secure against 
such fluctuations as must always be pro- 
ductive of the most serious inconveniencies; 
and that being his impression, he should 
consider the loss of it a great evil. If 
those hon. gentlemen, therefore, who sup- 
ported it on principle, and who, at such a 
crisis, and upon a subject of such vital 
importance to all the interests of the 
country, thought it their duty to sacrifice 
those feelings which were supposed to in- 
fluence public conduct in the political 
contests of that House, who gave it that 
support with no other view, and influenced 
by no other motive than the performance 
of a great and vital public service ; if those 
hon. gentlemen now refused their assent 
to the general measure, in consequence of 
the proposed amendment, he should feel 
disposed to conclude, that they acted 
so from an idea, that an opportunity was 
afforded them, by this slight change in the 
bill, of having a little fling at government. 
He could not bring himself to think that 
they could be influenced by so petty a 
consideration, and therefore he must hope, 
that having agreed to the principle, those 
honourable gentlemen would not now 
make any effort to deprive the country of 
the benefit of the measure. He felt tho- 
roughly persuaded, that the bill was 
necessary, as a remedy for present, and a 
protection, against future difficulties ; that 
the modification proposed, was calculated 
not to do mischief, but great good, and 
ultimately to render success itself more 
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successful, It was with this view, and 
with this conviction, he ventured to pro. 
pose, that it might be competent to the 
Bank of England to issue small notes 
stamped up to the 10th of October next, 
Wishing, as he did, to guard the govern. 
ment, and the Bank, against the probabilit 
of a suspicion, that there existed any thin 
like secrecy, or that there lurked, under 
this measure, any hidden motive of givin 
to the small notes of the Bank of England 
a more extended currency than necessity 
required, he had intended to propose a 
clause to provide for the publicity of the 
amount that might be in circulation, from 
time to time. That object, however, was 
secured by a clause in the bill of 1819,b 
which the Bank was required to publig 
an account of all the small notes they 
might issue under it, which account was 
to be laid before parliament, if sitting, and 
if not, to be published in the Gazette. 
This was sufficient to guard against the 
idea of any combination between govern 
ment and the Bank, and to defeat any 
miserable, dirty, paltry trick, if they could 
be supposed so mean and contemptible as 
to meditate such a thing, in proposing a 
measure which they felt firmly persuaded 
was essentially necessary to the present 
and future welfare of the country. 

Mr, Abercromby said, he had never 
heard a speech that had gone so short 
a way in producing a favourable impres- 
sion in support of a proposition, as that 
just delivered by the right hon. gentleman. 
He was directly opposed to the amend- 
ment, because he conceived it to be quite 
at variance with the general principles 
which they all had in view. The great 
difficulty under which he laboured was the 
want of ability to do justice to the objec- 
tions which he felt against the measure ; 
and, in one respect, he concurred with the 
right hon. gentleman, who had said that 
his objection would be immoveable, if he 
thought it could defeat the general prin- 
ciple, in favour of which the House had 
voted before. But his principle objection 
was, that the House was called upon to 
support the inconsistency of the right hon. 
gentleman, without having had it shewa 
that any thing had occurred since last 
Monday to justify the change. And this 
course was the more objectionable, when 
we were endeavouring, in the face of the 
difficulties which beset us, to place out 
currency on sound and true principles. 
Nothing was more desirable, than that 
there should be no wavering or vacillation 
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in the measures of parliament, to create 
mistrust in our friends, or give a triumph 
to our enemies. In what other light could 
the measure of government be contem- 
plated, particularly in conjunction with the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, than 
as a direct acknowledgment, that, however 
true in principle the measure might be, in 
practice the government was obliged to 
shrink from its execution. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had put the measure on 
its true footing, when he said, that he 
would oppose the amendment if he 
thought it warred against the principle to 
which they were all pledged. What was 
it but a question of time? The House of 
Commons ought not to be called upon to 
support a measure too rapidly, therefore 
it was most properly described as a ques- 
tion of time; and such was the impression 
produced by the whole course of the 
debate. The right hon. the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had, as a 
practical statesman, taken a sound prac- 
tical view of the case. The right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
expressed an opinion, that if the measure 
was postponed for a year, it would be a 
defeat for ever ; and yet the chancellor of 
the Exchequer now proposed, that the 
plan should be delayed for eight months ; 
for the proposition of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer was nothing else than to 
allow the Bank of England a period of 
eight months to manufacture what quan- 
tity of notes they pleased. And was this 
not calculated to defeat the principle 
which the House had in view? ‘The right 
hon, the President of the Board of Trade 
had resorted to an illustration, and had 
asked, whether it would be wise to attack 
an enemy in the hour of his weakness, or 
wait till we found him in a state of vigour 
and energy? But, by the present propo- 
sition we were told, that we must raise 
the enemy from a state of weakness to a 
condition of vigorous resistance, and that 
in this there was nothing inconsistent with 
the principle which the House was endea- 
vouring to establish. The chancellor of 
the Exchequer might, if he pleased, pro- 
pose on one Monday a proposition which 
was quite at variance with that of the 
former Monday; but the right hon. gen- 
tleman must excuse him, if he declined 
following him. The Bank of England, we 
were told, good souls, had nothing to do 
with the transaction ; but he would appeal 
to those gentlemen who had attended to 
the discussions on this subject, whether on 
VOL, XIV. 
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any occasion, since the consideration of 
the bullion question, the over-issues of the 
Bank had not been placed in the front of 
the battle. The statement they had con~ 
stantly heard was, that the over-issues of 
the Bank had led to other over-issues on 
the part of country bankers, who then 
took fright, and then the panic which was 
created had led to all the difficulties in 
which the country was placed. Amongst 
the inconvenienciesattending the question, 
perhaps the greatest was the circumstance 
of their not having the whole question be- 
fore the House. There was a bill in pro- 
gress in the other House; and if report 
spoke true, it had gone through an im- 
portant stage that night. Was it not true, 
that the Bank of England was about to 
establish branch banks immediately ? And 
the result seemed to be anticipated, that, 
whether by government or by what other 
means, the country banks would be ruined. 
In order to effect this object, all the Bank 
had to do, was to hire houses in different 
parts of the country, and to send down a 
trusty and confidential person to take 
charge of each establishment, and then 
they might go on issuing their one and 
two pound notes until the middle or the 
end of October. Did the chancellor of the 
Exchequersuppose that the directors of the 
Bank, feeling alive to their own interests, 
would not take measures so to increase 
the issue of their one and two pound notes 
in the interim, that the amount in circu- 
lation by the end of October would be 
so great as to preclude the possibility of 
carrying the proposed measure into effect? 
It was quite natural that they would; and, 
in fact, the right hon. gentleman, by this 
bill, armed them with power so todo. It 
was, in his opinion, the continuance of a 
system which, it was admitted on all hands, 
had already been ail but fatal to the 
country. And what, he would ask, was 
the security which the country had against 
the abuse of this extraordinary power 
given to the Bank directors? There was 
none. And this alone was enough to 
induce him to withhold his assent to the 
amended proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman. He felt it most singular, most 
strange, that the chancellor of the /x- 
chequer should have come down with a 
measure like the present, so very soon 
after his original statement, and that, too, 
without the slightest shadow of justifica- 
tion, without the, slightest argumeni to 
fortify his change of opinion, The reasons 
now _ for the right hon. gentleman’s 
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change of opinion would have been equally 
forcible on Monday last; and since that 
period nothing had occurred to justify his 
change. There was no man more willing 
than himself to give support and efficacy 
to any measure introduced with firmness, 
and maintained with consistency, which 
had for its object, either the relief of ex- 
isting distresses, or the prevention of their 
recurrence, But he could not so charac- 
terize the measures lately and now pro- 
posed by ministers. ‘They were not only 
inconsistent with, but, in a great degree, 
opposed to each other. His great objec- 
tion to the present plan was the extension 
to the Bank of England of a right, the 
exercise of which was taken away from 
the country banker. This regulation 
would, if carried into effect, leave behind 
it the seeds of distresses similar to the 
present; and those seeds would, in a little 
time, flourish and thrive, and bring about 
a return of that eventful crisis of depre- 
ciation which the country had so much 
reason to deplore. He paid no attention 
to the statements made relative to what 
would be the conduct of the Bank. This 
and that had been said, but every assertion 
made was falsified by a reference to what 
had already taken place. The priociple 
of depreciation would go on. No rational 
hope could be entertained of getting rid 
of these one and two pound notes at the 
period fixed by law. The only possible 
hope that such an event would take place 
was to be found in the fact—that the bill 
for continuing that circulation would ex- 
pire on the 10th of October—a_ period 
when parliament was not likely to be sit- 
ting; and when, of course, there would 
be no. new bill for its further continuance; 
and it would be too monstrous for any 
minister to undertake their further issue. 
This was, at first sight, something like a 
plausible argument; but a great many 
things might occur in the mean time to 
give a colour to a further continuance of 
that bill; and who would venture to say, 
that there would not be found, in certain 
quarters, a power and an inclination to 
prevent the law from being carried into 
effect? Besides, would not the Bank it- 
self have the power of doing something 
which would have that effect? It was 
said, that the measure formerly proposed 
would have the effect of setting the ques- 
tion at rest; but now the only security 
held out to the House was, the speech 
made by the right honourable gentleman 
last week. Since that speech was made, 
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different; and yet, with an arrangement 
so different, the arguments urged in its 
favour were almost, if not precisely, the 
same. Surely this was a mode of pro- 
ceeding which, to say the least of it, re- 
quired explanation. Ifa large amount of 
one and two pound Bank of England notes 
were allowed to get into circulation, what, 
he would ask, would be the state of the 
country in the event of a recurrence of 
panic and alarm such as that which had 
lately taken place throughout the country? 
Mr. John Smith said, he differed entirely 
from his hon. and learned friend who had 
just sat down. He was as anxious as any 
man to remove, as speedily as possible, 
the panic which had recently taken place; 
but he felt, with the chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, that the measure was not clearly. 
understood. The recent distresses were 
not, in his opinion, to be attributed to the 
circulation of one and two pound notes; 
but to a series of other events. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer had, in the 
course of his speech on that and other 
occasions, talked about giving security te 
country bankers, but there was another 
body to whom he wished to give security 
and support; he meant the company of 
the Bank of England. What had been 
the conduct of that establishment in 
December last, when the panic which had 
run through the country was at its 
height? They had come forward witha 
degree of spirit and promptitude which 
could not be too highly praised, to sup- 
port the credit and character of the 
trading interests of the country. They 
had, it was well known, afforded the most 
liberal assistance. Let the House recollect 
what had taken place in distant parts of 
the country. Individuals and companies 
of persons had applied for and received 
large sums of money from the Bank of 
England, and when the alarm became 
great, they turned round upon the Bank 
and said, ‘‘ Now, we request you to give 
us gold for all this paper.” The Bank of 
England had advanced, in the course of 
one week, more than a million in gold, and 
finding the demand for assistance still 
continue, they showed their good sense by 
returning to an issue of one and two 
pound notes. This they were entitled to 
do under the existing Jaw, and had only 
abstained from doing by a feeling, that 
their circulation might be avoided without 
injuring the country. A similar circula- 
as had been continued throughout the 
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country by country bankers ; and he would 
not venture to say, that the issues, in some 
instances, had not been injudicious. But, 
he could assert, that the country bankers 
generally found out, that the issue of one 
and two pound notes was productive of 
little profit, but of much trouble, annoy- 
ance, and vexation. He mentioned these 
as facts which came within his own know- 
ledge. The country bankers narrowin 

the issues of those small notes, how coul 

the evil have been met, but by the line of 
conduct pursued by the Bank of England ? 
It was true that a greater quantity of 
specie would be required to fill up the 
vacuum caused by withdrawing this 
paper circulation; but that it would ke 
the wish, as well as the duty, of the Bank 
of England to provide; and thus the 
danger and difficulty apprehended would 
be avoided. It was not his intention to 
enter into the question; but he felt it 
necessary to state, that the vote which he 
should give in favour of the proposed 
measure would be in perfect accordance 
with that which he had given on the former 
occasion ; adding his belief, that without 
the regulation now proposed, the measure 
itself would be ineffective. He did not 
wish to detain the House, but he felt it 
necessary to make a few observations 
upon the conduct of the directors of the 
Bank of England. He would defy any 
man to show in the history of the com- 
mercial world, a more strict personal 
integrity than was to be found in the 
conduct of the directors inthe whole of their 
money transactions with the public. He 
would take, for instance, the period of 
1816, when the Bank was deriving enor- 
mous profits—how acquired he would not 
stop to consider—and when they divided 
the immense sum of 25/. per cent upon 
the capital stock—a circumstance, the 
previous knowledge of which would have 
made the fortune of any individual; and 
yet, on examining the books, not a single 
director was found to have availed himself 
of his private knowledge, or to have pos- 
sessed one shilling more of stock than was 
necessary to his being constituted a 
director according to the charter. The 
whole of the gentlemen who composed 
the directory of the establishment were 
men of the highest character and soundest 
Principle; and were every way worthy 
of the respect and confidence of the 
country. He would ask, in conclusion, if 
the Bank were not allowed to make this 
issue of one and two pound notes, what 
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must be the state of the country, in the 
event of a return of a crisis so painfully 
distressing as that which had been recently 
experienced ? 

Mr. Pearse said, that there was no 
reasonable ground for apprehension that 
the Bank of England would unnecessarily 
issue small notes. The period of the 
bank restriction had been referred to ; but 
he begged the House to bear in mind, that 
at that time they issued their notes under 
no liability. Now the case was different ; 
for they were bound to pay their notes in 
bullion, While much praise had been 
bestowed upon the Bank from all sides, 
charges had also been brought against the 
directors which were not altogether fair. 
At one time, it was said, they encouraged 
the circulation by over-issue ; and, at 
another time, reduced it by undue con- 
traction. In this latter charge, all sides 
agreed; but, in truth, neither the one 
charge nor the other was correct. It was 
only when there was a want of paper, and 
the bankers would not give discounts, that 
these issues were made. Truth and justice 
called upon him to declare, in the face of 
the House, that the charges brought 
against the Bank were not founded in fact. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he pre- 
sented himself thus early in the debate, 
because he believed that the House needed 
only clearly to understand the measure in 
digcussion, and to see that measure in the 
light in which it was meant to be brought 
forward, to come without difficulty to a 
fair, just, and conscientious conclusion. 
He agreed in the truth of the first observa- 
tion of the hon. member who had last 
spoken ; but not in the latter point, as to 
the manner or principle upon which the 
Bank was accustomed to regulate its 
issues. But this was a matter of no con- 
sequence; because the question was not, 
whether the Bank should have unlimited 
power to issue, or should be altogether 
restrained from issuing a_ particular 
description of notes; but whether the 
latitude given to the Bank, by the present 
amendment would, such as it was, defeat 
the original measure. Now, the hon. and 
Jearned member who opened the opposi- 
tion to the amendment said, that no 
reason had been given by ministers, why 
that course which had not been proposed 
by them, or supported on the discussion a 
week since, should now be presented for 
the approval of the House? To that 
observation there were two answers: and 
the first was, that the measure before the 
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House was by no means that which had 
been negatived in the discussion a week 
since. It was so far like that negatived 
measure, that it referred to the Bank, and 
to issues; but, as regarded its spirit and 
effect, it was of an entirely different 
character. The original resolution passed 
on Tuesday, the 14th instant, and to 
which reference had been made that night, 
was as follows:—*‘‘ That all promissory 
notes payable to bearer on demand, 
issued by licensed bankers in England, or 
by the Bank of Engiand, for any sum less 
than 5/., bearing a date previous to the 
5th of February, 1826, or which may have 
been stamped previously to that day, shall 
and may continue to be issued, re-issued, 
and circulated, until the 5th of April, 
1829, and no longer.” This being the 
original resolution, the amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Newton, 
(Mr. H. Gurney), and negatived, was to 
leave out the words, “or by the Bank 
of England.” But the effect of that 
omission would have been totally different 
from the effect of the present amendment. 
The measure now proposed gave the Bank 
of England eight months more to issue 
their small notes, and allowed them to 
keep those notes in circulation for a period 
of three years longer: the amendment 
rejected left the Bank unlimited as to 
issue, and kept their notes in circulation 
until the year 1833. During the whole of 
that debate, it had been argued that it 
would be a great abuse on the part of the 
country banks, as well as a great abandon- 
meat of their own interests, to withdraw 
their small notes suddenly from circula- 
tion. He had himself, in particular, dwelt 
upon that point ; and had endeavoured to 
Show the country bankers, that their 
interest, as well as the public convenience, 
lay in their spreading the withdrawal of 
these notes over a larger space of time. 
But the bankers had not taken this advice 
—his expectations had been disappointed. 
As had been predicted by the hon. mem- 
bers for Taunton and Wareham, the bank- 
ers, in many parts of the country, had 
taken that course which he had believed, 
in good faith, as well as in good policy, 
they would not adopt; and reports were 
coming in from all quarters, stating that 
they were acting upon the principle of 
suddenly and most materially contracting 
their issues. Now it was the imperative 
duty of government to consider what 
would be the effect of this sudden and 
complete withdrawal of all the one and 
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two pound notes in circulation through 
the country. On Wednesday, on Thurs. 
day, and on Friday last, accounts had been 
constantly, and still were coming in; and 
what was felt already, in consequence of 
these measures, showed sufficiently what 
the case would be, if the same course was 

persisted in and permitted to go on. Then 

it stood quite clear, that there was no 

remedy for this, unless gold could at once 

be found (which nobody pretended could 

be done) in sufficient quantity to fill up 

the vacuum—no remedy, but that which 

was proposed by the present measure, 

namely, to allow the Bank of England to 

go on issuing one and two pound notes, 

It was, in a minor degree, a repetition of 

the same panic which had taken place in 

December; and to which the Bank one 

and two pound notes had been applied, 

and had at once effected a cure. He 

believed, that practical statesmen would 

all agree, that in pursuing measures of 
public good, it was a duty to be as tender 

as possible of private interests and feeling ; 
and the whole question which could arise 
was, whether the indulgence here granted 
to private feeling was so great as to 
place in danger the success of the public 
measure. ‘Then, how stood the case? 
That the danger was not very imminent 
might be inferred, both from the practice 
of the Bank in past years, and from the 
conduct of government. He did not 
suppose, or expect, that the Bank of 
England, or any other establishment, 
would act for the public interest, to the 
disparagement of its own. He did not 
look for this from the Bank. It was no 
part of their charter, and the public had 
no right to expect it from them. Their 
real tie to the public was this (and it was 
always the safest and the surest one), that 
the interest of the public became col- 
lateral with their own. Now, when he 
looked to the conduct of the Bank im- 
mediately after the passing of the bill in 
1819, he found that, long before they 
were compelled by law to withdraw their 
small notes from circulation, those notes 
began slowly to be withdrawn, and at 
length totally disappeared. Then, how 
was this? He was compelled to believe 
one of two things, and either was suf- 
ficient for his present purpose—either that 
there was nothing in the circulation of the 
one and two pound notes very profitable 
to the Bank, or that, from an opinion that 
they were injurious to the public welfare, 
and not very greatly advantageous to 
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itself, the Bank had elected to withdraw 
them: because, it was an error to talk of 
the Bank-issues, and of the Bank-issues 
of one and two pound notes as the same. 
The Bank might be greatly advantaged 
by large general issues; and yet not at 
all so, or very slightly, by the issue of 
small notes. While they were compelled 
to pay in gold, it could not be for the 
interest of the Bank to multiply that cir- 
culation for which gold was most likely to 
be demanded. And the fact was better 
than the argument: it appeared clearly 
that they had not been desirous to do so; 
for, in the month of December, when the 
question had arisen what should be done to 
fill up the vacuum in the circulation which 
the failure of the country banks, and the 
absence of confidence, were creating, the 
Bank of England being still empowered 
to issue small notes, had, for three years 
past, had none in circulation. He had 
actually believed, at that time, that the 
one and two pound notes of the Bank— 
the power of issuing them—had been ex- 
tinguished. It appeared that it had not. 
They held the power, but had forborne to 
use it. Then, before honourable mem- 
bers expressed these violent fears, they 
ought to look back a little to precedent 
and practice. He did not say that the 
Bank of England had withdrawn their one 
and two pound notes purely because that 
House thought such a course would be 
beneficial to the country ; but this he did 
say, and upon the facts he challenged 
contradiction, that it appeared plainly 
that those notes were not a circulation to 
which the Bank was favourable. It was 
perfectly notorious, in addition to this, 
that, many times within the last three 
ears, the Bank had taken every means 
in their power to give a metallic circula- 
tion to the country. They had sent forth, 
over and over again, flights of sovereigns ; 
and those sovereigns had returned to 
them, like the dove of old to the ark, so 
widely was the earth deluged with paper. 
There were these facts to argue from— 
the recall by the Bank of England of 
their one and two pound notes, when they 
might have kept them out—the non-issue 
when they were at liberty to issue them— 
and their repeated attempts to give the 
country a metallic circulation. Judging, 
as human minds must judge, from what 
they. saw of human actions, did it seem 
likely that the Bank would be now anxious 
to force an issue of small notes much 
more than they had been heretofore. It 
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was not his peculiar province to commu- 
nicate that fact; but the House should 
know, that the late issue in December of 
one and two pound notes was not a mea. 
sure which the Bank had pressed upon 
the country. The Bank, during that 
period of distress, had been advised and 
pressed to issue their one and two pound 
notes. On being so pressed, they said,— 
“‘ We have the power, but, after having so 
long disused it, we are unwilling to make 
such an issue without the direct sanction 
of government.” His majesty’s ministers, 
being applied to, thought it right, before 
they gave their answer, to draw up a 
memorandum of their opinion. They had 
not supposed such a record would ever 
be called for, but it had been taken ; and 
the effect of it was this, The effect of 
the answer to the application of the Bank 
was—* That if, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the temporary wants occasioned by 
the sudden withdrawal of the country 
bank notes, the Bank of England was dis- 
posed to avail itself of the power which, 
by law, it had, to issue notes of 1/. and 
2/., the government had no objection to 
such an issue, provided it was understood, 
that the measure was to be strictly tem- 
porary; and provided the Bank would 
take advantage of the present state of the 
foreign exchanges to increase their trea- 
sures so as to provide for the country a 
more extensive gold circulation.” Such 
were the principles on which his majes- 
ty’s government consented to, or rather 
concurred in, the opinion of the Bank, 
that such an issue would be advisable. 
These were the limitations with which it 
was thought necessary for them to accom- 
pany their consent, at a moment when 
they had no more idea that the question 
would be mooted and discussed in that 
House, than they had of the occurrence 
of any event, however apparently remote 
or unlikely to happen. It was exactly 
with the same limitations and the same 
views that the government now concurred 
in the amendment introduced by his right 
hon. friend. Their object was, that if, in 
the first stages of the contraction of the 
country one and two pound note circula- 
tion, a crisis should occur any thing simi- 
lar to that which had happened in Decem- 
ber, the same remedy might be adopted 
which had been resorted to at that period. 
He believed it was admitted, by the gene- 
ral concurrence of every practical man in 
the country, that the issue which was al- 
lowed at that time, was justified by the 
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circumstances, and was found efficient for 
its purpose. Therefore he thought the 
legislature ought not to put it out of the 
power of the Bank by law to adopt the 
same course upon the recurrence of a 
similar necessity. An hon. gentleman 
had said, with all possible fairness, that 
though he thought the alteration now re- 
commended might endanger the final suc- 
cess of the plan, still he would rather pass 
the bill with that provision, than not carry 
it at all. Now, in adopting the measure 
proposed by his right hon. friend, it did 
not appear to him that they took out of 
the way one of the chances which might 
operate in producing the recurrence of a 
state of things like that which had hap- 
pened in December last. Nothing, he 
thought, was more calculated to make 
parliament pause and hesitate as to the 
prudence of the step they were going to 
take, than the fear of the danger that must 
arise, if, in a month or three weeks after 
the measure had gone through this House, 
the same scene that took place in last 
December should be renewed, by the 
sudden contraction of issues, while the 
Bank had it not in its power to meet the 
mischief. The mischief to the country in 
case of the recurrence of such an event 
would be incalculable ; and he was quite 
sure that ministers, who ought to know 
accurately how matters stood, would be 
taunted—ay, and justly too—for not pro- 
viding for such an untoward state of 
things. For his own part, he would in- 
finitely rather that no necessity existed 
for such restrictions with regard to the 
country bankers. He did not mean to 
blame them for what they had done 
when the necessity of imposing restric- 
tions became apparent. They had taken 
a particular view of their own inter- 
ests, and he was sorry that their duty 
did not prescribe to them the propriety 
of a gradual, rather than an immediate 
contraction of their issues. They had 
adopted a different course, and had 
created a crisis, to prevent the recurrence 
of which nothing but the amendment of 
his right hon. friend would be found ef- 
fectual. No other antidote could repel 
the mischief. But, after this amendment 
were agreed to, let the hon. and Jearned 
gentieman compare the state of the law as 
it would be with the law as it now stood, 
with a view to his own expressed object— 
that of introducing a pure metallic circu- 
lation. Before the present bill was brought 
in, thelaw, as it stood, allowed anunlimited 
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issue to the country bankers and the Bank 
of England for seven years to come, 
Now, could any reasonable man imagine, 
that if this bill were unfortunately thrown 
out, and an accumulation of those notes 
were suffered to go on for seven years, 
that at the end of that period, greater 
difficulties would not be thrown in the 
way of the ultimate resumption of cash 
payments, than would be thrown in by the 
amendment now under consideration? 
The bill extinguished the circulation of 
country notes after the year 1829, or at 
the end of three years, instead of at the 
end of seven years. ‘Thus, the increase 
of that species of circulation was effec. 
tually prevented ; but symptoms had been 
shewn of the possibility of a crisis by the 
sudden contraction of the existing cir. 
culating medium, which might entail 
great evils on the country, and, in the 
period fixed, the most sanguine man could 
not anticipate that a gold circulation 
would find its way into the country to 
supply the deficiency. The amendment, 
therefore, went to provide for that evil— 
to supply the vacuum created by the 
withdrawing of paper, before it could be 
expected that sufficient gold would arrive; 
and he declared most solemnly, that he 
would not recommend it to the House, if 
he did not in his conscience believe, that 
instead of impeding the ultimate object, 
for which the bill was alone good for any 
thing, it would rather facilitate that ob- 
ject, by taking out of the way an impedi- 
ment which would be ruinous to that 
operation; an impediment, which, if it 
occurred at all, must occur at the most 
critical and particular moment—the mo- 
ment when that important operation was 
about to be carried into effect. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would endeavour 
to follow the right hon. gentleman, as nearly 
as he could, through the course of his ob- 
servations. If he could be satisfied that 
the effect of adopting this amendment 
would be that which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, he for one would cer- 
tainly agree to it. But it was because 
he was of opinion, that no such effect 
would follow its adoption—it was because 
he was convinced that, in 1829, the legis- 
lature and the country would be placed 
in just the same difficulty as they had 
now to contend with, that he felt himself 
obliged to oppose the proposition. It 
appeared to him very strange, that gen- 
tlemen who had opposed the principle of 
the bill, without this new clause, was now 
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dy to support the principle of the bill 
aaa. He asked ee it happened that 
the hon. member for Newton who op- 
posed the bill, as highly dangerous in 
principle, when unaccompanied by this 
amendment, now approved of it? For, 
let it be borne in mind, that the discussion 
hitherto related only to the principle of 
the bill. How did it happen, he asked, 
that the previous opposition was entirely 
done away, when the original intention of 
ministers was removed, and additional 
power was given to the Bank to issue one 
and two pound notes to an unlimited ex- 
tent during an enlarged period? He 
would ask of gentlemen conversant in 
business, whether the general impression 
had not been, that this alteration bore a 
favourable aspect, with respect to the 
continuance of a paper currency? He 
thought it had that appearance. The 
paper currency was beginning to be at a 
premium. To use a familiar parase, things 
began to look up in the paper department. 
The proposition of the right hon. gentle- 
man appeared to have produced a most 
marvellous effect. Gentlemen who had 
hitherto looked on the measure with ab- 
horrence, now began to consider it as 
something exceedingly good indeed. The 
right hon. gentleman had stated, in more 
moderate terms than he himself should 
have used, what he feared was too true, 
that there was a determination, on the 
part of country bankers to throw impe- 
diments in the way of a return to gold 
circulation. The country bankers, like 
good soldiers, appeared to obey the word 
of their commander very promptly. When 
they found how matters were going on, 
they cried out to their leaders—‘‘ If we 
are to mutiny, we are quite ready!” And 
they had acted, it seemed, upon this 
understanding; for no man could deny, 
that the whole of this new proceeding 
was an admission, that the steps taken by 
the country bankers to stop the country 
circulation formed the ground, and the 
sole ground for this measure. His com- 
plaint, then, against the government, 
without meaning to express any thing 
like hostility, was, that they had not had 
courage and firmness to face this threat- 
ened danger. If they had possessed 
that degree of resolution, and had dared 
to front the country bankers, he would 
venture to say, that in one week, they 
would have struck their colours, and 
comein. Looking to the quantity of gold 
in the country, they could not have per- 
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sisted in hiding it; they could not have 
continued to keep it out of circulation at 
a loss to themselves. Notwithstanding 
all that had been said to the contrary, he 
must, with due deference, deny the assere 
tion. Common sense would not allow 
him to believe it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman said, it would be impossible to 
procure a metallic circulation, in the room 
of the gap created by the removal of the 
country notes. [Mr. Canning—* Not 
on the instant.”] Why, yes, it could not 
be effected on the instant, because the 
banks were all in a state of rebellion. 
But there was a general understanding, 
that a metallic circulation would be the - 
substitute for the country bank notes; or, 
as ministers expressed it, that a whole- 
some circulation would be gradually in- 
troduced. Now, he believed that this 
was wholly impossible, with reference to 
the measure which they were pursuing. 
He knew it was difficult to speak of the 
Bank of England without appearing to 
attack that body. A great number of 
them, whom he had known for many 
years, he highly respected. In their in- 
dividual capacities, he had no doubt they 
were men of the strictest integrity ; but 
he had already often declared, and he 
now declared again, that, as a body, he 
would not trust the Bank of England a 
single step out of his sight. They were 
utterly unworthy of confidence, and he 
sincerely believed they had caused all the 
difficulties the country now experienced. 
And why did he believe so? Because he 
was convinced that the incautious manner 
in which they had proceeded with their 
discounts added greatly to the speculating 
disposition which had been so prevalent, 
Oh, but then it was said, ‘See how 
handsomely they came forward afterwards 
to check the mischief.” So they did. 
They issued about 8,000,000/. of their 
own paper in the course of a few days. 
This was said to have given very great 
relief to those who were in danger. Yes; 
but let it not be forgotten, that they were 
merchants—that they were consequentl 
in danger themselves—and that they had 
aright, for their own sakes, to smooth. 
and soften down things in the commercial 
world as much as they possibly could. 
Hence the secret of their extraordinary 
liberality. So much had they imposed 
upon people in general upon this subject, 
that an hon. friend of his (Mr. Grenfell), 
not remarkable for his partiality for the 
directors, had actually stepped out of his 
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for their disinterested liberality. Nothing 
could be more preposterous than for the 
directors to claim credit upon this score. 
It was like a man claiming a reward from 
the humane society for saving a boy from 
drowning, and being met by the declara- 
tion—“ but it was you that first pushed 
him into the water.” Now this was 
pretty much the case with the Bank. In 
every official paper which had been pub- 
lished since the stopping of cash pay- 
ments, and the introduction of restric- 
tions, the Bank had endeavoured to show 
that they were adverse to those measures 
—that they had no more to do with those 
restrictions than any indifferent gentle- 
man in that House. They said, ‘‘It is 
all the fault of the government. We do 
not wish to stop payment. It is the act of 
ministers, and on them we throw it.” But, 
notwithstanding all this, it appeared from 
the inquiries before the bullion committee, 
that no set of men ever showed a greater 
disposition to issue a one pound note, and 
keep a guinea out of the way.—He did 
not think with the right hon. gentleman, 
that the present plan would effect the 
alteration which he expected, in the course 
of three years; and he would state his 
reasons for that opinion. The right hon. 
gentleman had observed, that there would 
be a considerable gap in the country cir- 
culation, which would be filled up by the 
paper of the Bank of England. Now, 
had the right hon. gentleman any reason 
to believe that the country bankers would 
alter the course of their dealings in the 
time specified, and come to their senses 
as usual? [Mr. Canning said, “I have.” ] 
Then, he was satisfied of this fact, that if 
ministers stood out for a few months, the 
country bankers—if the mere threat of 
government would bring them to their 
senses—would, if left to themselves, have 
come to their senses without further in- 
terference. ‘ But, supposing the measure 
did no good, after all it can do no harm,” 
said the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
It was very true, that a gradual reduction 
of paper currency was wanted, and he was 
indifferent whether it took place in two or 
three years; but he thought the time 
might have been shorter. Only let the 
House look at the situation in which the 
country might be, and probably would be, 
placed, in consequence of this measure. 
How happened it, in 1822, that a bill 
passed, enabling the country bankers to 
renew their issues of notes? This was 
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called for because there was a great re. 
duction in prices. Suppose, at the end of 
three years, the same thing happened 
which had occurred before — suppose 
prices were again reduced —what was 
parliament then todo? If the Bank filled 
up the gap, what became of the principle 
of the bill? The original principle was, 
that when the small notes were withdrawn, 
the gap should be occupied by a metallic 
currency. The system now proposed 
would probably go on for the whole of 
the first year. Ministers said, that the 
change which they contemplated would 
be too suddenly effected if only two years 
were taken for the purpose; but yet the 
operation of this measure was to force 
that change. Well, suppose the system 
was carried on through the second year, 
and a large number of notes was kept in 
circulation — what, under such circum- 
stances, could ministers do, if the country 
bankers stood out, six months before the 
stipulated period had expired, and de- 
manded more time? How could they 
answer that body if they came with this 
appeal— Surely you will not ruin us all, 
when you can prevent it by merely ex- 
tending the term to four years.” In his 
mind, there was the greatest probability 
that this would be the case. As to the 
Bank having a small amount of these 
notes in circulation, he did not much mind 
that circumstance. At this moment the 
amount might be but small. Possibly 
only 500/. But, what would this measure 
do? It would allow them to issue old 
paper, of any date, or new paper, for the 
next nine months. What was the mean- 
ing of this? It was merely leaving with 
the Bank the discretion of issuing as many 
notes as they pleased; and he had no doubt 
whatever, that every note so issued would 
exclude a pound sterling from the circula- 
tion of the country. Therefore he would 
contend, that at the end of three years the 
legislature and the ministers would be 
placed in the same situation as that in 
which they stood at the present moment; 
only that they would not have the oppor- 
tunity of acting under circumstances less 
favourable ; because it was impossible to 
understand how, at the end of the spe- 
cified time, the country could be in a 
better posture for improving and correct- 
ing its circulation, or acting on the prin- 
ciples advocated by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, than it was at the present moment. 
Gold it was impossible to keep out of the 
country. There was now no need of avy 
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dexterity to keep it here. It flowed in 
rapidly. The exchanges were in our 
favour; we were at peace with all abroad ; 
and there never was a time when the 
public tranquillity was placed on a firmer 
foundation. Every thing was in favour of 
making the contemplated alteration now. 
Why, then, should the change be post- 
poned for so long a period? On a former 
occasion, the Bank had beenasked, whether 
they had any suggestion to offer, or any 
objection to make, as to their resumption 
of gold issues in the course of three years? 
ad that body had answered, that they 
did not know what might occur even in 
one year. At that time, the tone of the 
Bank betrayed a good deal of irritation at 
every step that was taken. ‘They declar- 
ed, at last, that they only submitted, be- 
cause they wished to conciliate the good- 
will of the government and the parliament ; 
“and,” said they, ‘let them take the con- 
sequences.” So, he was certain, it would 
be again. If he could satisfy himself that 
the passing of this bill would be ‘the be-all 
and the end-all,” of the paper system, and 
that at the end of three years a wholesome 
metallic circulation would be introduced, 
he would give the right hon. gentleman’s 
measure no further opposition. But, being 
perfectly satisfied, from all he had heard 
and seen, that this was not likely to be 
the case, being deeply and conscientiously 
convinced, that evil would result from the 
measure which the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed, he felt himself called 
on to give it his opposition. He assured 
the right hon. gentleman, that he would 
rather support than oppose the measure, 
if he could do so upon an honest convic- 
tion ; and he gave him and his coadjutors 
credit for intending in their hearts to do 
good. He lamented only that they did 
not possess more courage and firmness ; 
that they shrunk from a temporary storm, 
which, perhaps, might have passed over 
even in ten days from the moment in which 
he was speaking. They saw the fluctua- 
tions which had occurred even that very 
day, merely from passing circumstances. 
Ministers seemed determined, by the 
course they were pursuing, to avoid some 
tisk, certainly a very little one, while, on 
the other hand, they were incurring a 
much greater. They were giving a vast 
encouragement to the country bankers. 
That body knew they had nothing to do, 
when it suited their convenience or interest, 
but to withdraw a certain number of notes 
from circulation, to create, by that means, 
VOL, XIV. 
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difficulty throughout the country, and 
deter ministers from acting efficiently. 
If they saw that ministers could not stand 
the pelting of such a storm as the present, 
they would laugh at the government, and 
at all the plans which the right hon. gen« 
tleman might think proper to bring for- 
ward. He would press the subject no 
further, because he was afraid that he 
might say something which he felt no de- 
sire to utter. He should, therefore, con- 
tent himself with having stated the grounds 
of his objection, and on those grounds he 
was ready to stand. 

Mr. 7. Wilson said, it was well known 
that many parts of the country were at 
that time in a state of starvation, for the 
want of some sort of currency. In York- 
shire they were in such distress that the 
manufacturers could not pay their men, 
except by orders on the butcher and the 
baker. This was a growing evil, which 
called loudly for correction. If the 
country bankers were such a dangerous 
set of men, it was the more necessary 
that the people should have the security 
No doubt, 
a circulating medium of small notes was, 
at present, necessary for the country ; and 
if country bankers withdrew their paper 
earlier than the date prescribed, so much 
the better. 

Mr. Grenfell wished, as the right hon, 
gentleman had alluded to the eulogium 
which he had passed on the conduct of 
the Bank to say a word in explanation. 
He never entertained any sentiments 
with respect to the transactions of the 
Bank which he did not at present feel. 
With respect to the immediate point in 
question, it happened that a meeting of 
the Bank proprietors had been called, and 
the conduct which the directors had 
pursued in the latter end of December— 
conduct which tended to restore public 
confidence—was noticed as worthy of 
approbation. He, in consequence, moved 
a vote of thanks to that body, with this 
limitation—* that those thanks were voted 
with reference to the conduct of the 
Bank in the late crisis of difficulty and 
danger to the mercantile world.” This 
acknowledgment he thought they merited. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, although 
he felt that the arguments of his right 
hon, friend, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, had exhausted the sub- 
ject, still he thought it right to state the 
grounds on which he was induced to give 
totheamendment, He must, 
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in the first place, point out the fallacy into 
which the hon, and learned member for 
Calne had fallen. The hon. and learned 
member had reproached ministers for at 
once granting an extension of power to 
the Bank of England, when they had 
refused the hon. member for Midhurst 
the delay of a month to take the point 
into consideration, Now, he thought the 
hon. and learned gentleman must, in fair- 
ness, admit the justice of the reason 
which induced ministers to refuse that 
delay. They refused to postpone the 
business for a month, because they knew, 
that if they granted the delay called for, 
the evil would not be confined to that one 
month, but the inevitable inference would 
be, that government had changed its views, 
and were prepared to abandon the measure 
altogether. This was the reason why the 
application of the hon. member for Mid- 
hurst was not acceded to. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite said, that the 
whole discussion had hitherto turned on 
the principle of the measure; but he had 
heard it stated by another hon. member, 
that the whole question turned upon time. 
Here were two contradictory propositions, 
neither of which he thought was well- 
founded. In his opinion, the whole of 
the measure could not be viewed with 
reference to time, for many of those who 
opposed the motion on principle, did not 
concur in the propriety of the time. The 
right hon. gentleman had spoken of a 
mutiny among the country bankers, and 
had called upon government to resist 
it with measures of vigour. No doubt, 
in cases of mutiny, it was unwise to con- 
cede; but country bankers, by law, were 
at liberty to take their own course, and 
it would have been a gross misapplication 
of the functions of government, to treat 
them with the summary decision that 
ouglit to be applied to mutineers. It was 
the wiser course for the administration of 
a great country, not to push its princi- 
les to the destruction of any important 
interests, from a pertinacious objection to 
concede. It was not for any government 
to say that it would persist, without 
deviation, to the right or the left, any 
more tian it would be wise in the pilot of 
a ship, through a rocky streight, to de- 
clare that he would steer through the 
danger without changing the direction of 
the rudder. The circumstances which 
the measures of government were intended 
to meet, were perfectly novel; and that 
man must, indeed, be peculiarly gifted, 
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jand free from human fallibility, who 


could propose a plan from which he would 
not, and need not, consent to the slightest 
deviation. If the country bankers had 
pursued a course contrary to their true 
interests—if they were in a state of 
mutiny, and had produced a great local 

distress—it was wise in ministers to pro. 

vide a speedy and effectual remedy. That 

remedy was contained in the bill upon the 

table; and, with regard to the clause now 

proposed, he only consented to it in the 

clear understanding, on the part of the 

Bank, that it was to be acted upon in the 

spirit in which it was proposed. When 

the right hon. gentleman alluded to the 

year 1819, and stated that the Bank then 

showed no disposition to withdraw their 

note circulation, he ought to have re- 

membered, that the circumstances then 

and at present were entirely different, 

When the present measure was first pro- 

posed, it occurred to him and to others, 

that it would be desirable not to prevent 

the Bank, by law, from issuing these 

notes. There being 700 or 800 banks in 
the country, the paper circulation of 
which it was proposed to contract, he 
felt that peculiar circumstances might 
occur which would render it necessary 
that the Bank of England should be 
allowed to issue those notes, to prevent 
local pressure and distress. Therefore it 
was, that he approved of the amendment 
of his right hon. friend. The conduct of 
the Bank in 1822 formed a fair ground of 
presumption, as his right hon. friend had 
stated, that that body would not wantonly 
abuse the power which it was now pro- 
posed to intrust to them. If they did 
abuse it, they alone would not be re- 
sponsible. The responsibility would at- 
tach as well to the government as to the 
Bank. He, for one, would not agree to 
the measure, if he did not feel the strongest 
conviction that the principle would be 
fairly carried into execution. The great 
object of all parties was to obtain a whole- 
some currency, and that object would be 
facilitated by the bill as amended. There 
lurked behind his assent to it, no expecta- 
tion or apprehension that the prophecies 
of those who only foresaw dangers and 
difficulties would be realized. 

Mr. Ellice defended himself from the 
charge of inconsistency. His real fault 
was only this—that he had yielded, in an 
abstract opinion, to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. The question of free trade 
would soon come before the House, and 
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he did not doubt but he could then show, 
that the subsistence of thousands upon 
thousands depended upon it. The right 
hon. Home Secretary had said, that not 
only the Bank but the government would 
be answerable for the abuse of the power 
to be granted by this clause. In what 
way answerable, he should be glad to 
know? He had heard of no appointment 
of commissioners to regulate the issue of 
paper. That would in reality have been 
one way of dividing the responsibility 
with the Bank. In his opinion, after the 
passing of this bill, not a sovereign could 
remain in circulation. Every demand on 
the country bankers would be met by 
payment in one pound notes of the Bank 
of England. Let this bill once pass, and 
it would be to give the Bank a power 
which experience had shown could not be 
held by any set of men without the cer- 
tainty of seeing it abused. He contended 
that, if there must be a mixed cur- 
rency, the country bank notes were in- 
finitely to be preferred. They were not 
subject to depreciation from forgery, and 
the poor man was not less likely to suffer 
from them than from the notes of the 
Bank of England. Suppose a poor man 
took a Bank of England note at York, 
he might have to travel to London be- 
fore he could change it. This was one 
great evil which he was anxious to get 
rid of. He admitted the claims of the 
Bank to the gratitude of the country, for 
not going beyond the limits prescribed by 
law for their circulation. But what bene- 
fit had the country derived from ali the 
measures hitherto adopted to restore a 
metallic currency, if this clause should be 
carried? He agreed with the right hon. 
Home Secretary, that the government 
was not, in their fondness for a particular 
plan, to pursue it contrary to the interests 
of the community. The sentiment was a 
good one, but no case had been made 
out. He had heard, indeed, that the 
country bankers hac narrowed their issues; 
but what reason was there that the place 
of their notes could not be filled with 
gold? The scarcity of gold might justify 
the amendment; but he had heard no 
ground stated for such an opinion. The 
bill, in its present state, was a virtual 
repeal of the right hon. gentleman’s bill 
of 1819. It gave a power to the Bank—a 
temptation to increase its issues, which, 
with the best intentions, that body would 
not be always able to withstand. 

Mr. Irving said, that there was nothing 
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in the circulation of the Bank of England 
notes to prevent a return to a metallic 
standard, because experience proved, that 
those notes would circulate in company 
with the gold coin, without displacing it ; 
whereas, the inevitable tendency of the 
country notes was to cause the coin to be 
withdrawn from circulation. He was, 
therefore, much more reconciled to the 
bill with the amendment, than he should 
have been without it. 

Mr. Baring assured the committee that 
it was not his intention to take up more 
than a few minutes of their time. What- 
ever difficulty other gentlemen might 
have to prove the consistency and 
to justify the inconsistency of their 
opinions upon this subject, he could have 
no difficulty in proving that he was per- 
fectly consistent in now supporting the 
measure with the clause, though he had 
opposed the measure without the clause. 
He begged leave to remind them, what the 
position was which he had taken on the 
former discussion. He did not condemn 
the principle of that measure. On the con- 
trary, no gentleman could be more fully 
convinced than he was, that the circulation 
of small notes was a perfect nuisance ; and 
that with that evil present there could be 
no dependence on a return to a metallic 
currency. But his doubt was, that they 
could not, as he then expressed himself, 
come at their purpose by a direct course, 
“as the crow flies.” Gentlemen talked of 
two years as an improbable period for at- 
taining that object. The fact was, that 
two years would be more than enough 
time, if they could go on progressively 
throughout each of the four-and-twenty- 
months. But experience proved, that the 
moment they cried down any portion of 
the circulation, it went too fast. His 
complaint was, that the speeches and 
papers of ministers had acted like the 
cry of **mad dog” on the country notes, 
and that not only had the bankers them- 
selves hastily drawn in their circulation 
through fear of being run down, but the 
whole country, as if nauseating that cur- 
rency which before was found so useful, 
threw it upon the banks in overwhelming 
quantities. He admitted that it was a 
desirable object to return to a metallic 
currency. But, they seemed to wish to 
pass from a state of over-abundant circu- 
lation to the most straitened limits of it, 
not considering, that the very excess of 
paper, which was alleged to exist, the 
great extent to which schemes and 
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projects upon the resources of the coun- 
try had attained, made it so much the 
more dangerous to attempt a return to a 
state of currency totally opposite in its 
nature. He had said, in corroboration of 
this, that people who a month before had 
not known what to do with their money 
then, did not now know how to raise enough 
to pay current demands. He praised the 
able, candid, and clear statement given 
by the chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Undoubtedly he considered this clause 
as a great mitigation of the measure itself ; 
still he contended that they were going 
too fast. He remained in the conviction, 
that if they had precipitately passed that 
bill they would have set the whole of the 
concerns of the country fast. He felt quite 
sure that the power left with the Bank of 
England would not be abused. They could 
havenomorecertain proof of that thanin the 
conduct of the Bank in withdrawing their 
one and two pound notes from circulation. 
Let no gentleman suppose that he wished 
to pass a panegyric on that body. On the 
contrary, he thought that their conduct 
during the last twelve months had utterly 
put it out of his power to offer them any 

anegyric. He had already expressed 

is sense of their conduct during that 
period, declaring that, to his mind, there 
-could be nothing more fickle, though 
he attributed to them, at the same time, 
the most honest intentions. He agreed 
with his hon. friend, the member for 
Midhurst, that the country banker now 
would have less interest in circulating his 
own notes, because he must realize the 
means to get at the Bank of England note 
as well as the sovereign. At present, the 
country banker had a direct interest in 
endeavouring to keep the sovereign out 
of circulation. He could readily suppose 
that there would be no great affection felt 
towards the town-made note; and, as the 
note would be as costly to the country 
banker as the gold, the effect would be to 
preserve gold in much larger quantities 
in circulation. He would repeat his 
opinion, that, although favourable to the 
bill in principle, yet, though he still 
thought the House was going too fast with 
the measure; as undoubtedly much of 
the injury anticipated from it in its original 
state would be prevented by the amend- 
ment, he would support it. 

Sir John Newport said, he was anxious 
to explain to the House why, when he 
had supported the measure originally, he 
could not support the amendment. He 
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had advocated the measure on-a former 
night, because it tended to restore our 
currency to a sound state; but that 
amendment was embarking them in a 
series of similar measures to which he 
could see no end. He did not think, 
under such circumstances, that he was 
warranted in giving it his support. 

Lord Folkestone said, that consistenc 
required him to vote against the amend. 
ment. He confessed that, if the bill had 
been introduced without any modification 
of the measure as to the time to be allowed 
to country banks and the Bank of Eng. 
land, he should have felt less objection to 
it. But, as he saw ministers in the act of 
yielding, and yielding, too, upon a point 
which they had declared to be mainly 
important, he had no hope that they 
would be able to resist the external pres 
sure of circumstances on another occasion, 
and really get rid of the one and two 
pound notes. Their firmness had been 
tried already upon this very subject. 
The House was now in a committee on a, 
bill to put an end to one and two pound 
notes at the end of three years ; and only 
four years ago, from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, they were induced to pass 
that very bill which this was meant to re- 
peal ; and now there was a clause proposed 
which, in effect, wholly prevented that re- 
peal. What reason had they to hope that 
they could ever arrive at the metallic 
currency, after so many experiments and 
failures? He had objected to the small- 
note bill at the time, because it prevented 
the country from recurring to that stand- 
ard ; and now the House wererushing upon 
a measure which was introduced to prevent 
the repeal of that act from being carried 
into effect. The right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade had stated, that some 
of the evil of a former period had been 
caused by collecting gold in order to re- 
turn to cash payments. At that time the 
Bank had a great quantity of gold accu- 
mulated in its coffers, and the measure of 
1822 was for getting it out. But it ap- 
peared that the measure of getting gold 
out of their coffers had had no good 
effect ; for, in five months afterwards, when 
four millions had been drawn from the 
Bank, they passed the bill to allow of the 
circulation of small notes. If difficulties 
were then great, what must they now be? 
The experiment, he contended, had been 
already tried, and he thought the House 
was only rushing into the difficulties from 
which they had extricated themselves by 
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that measure which they were now called 
on to repeal. 

Mr. Monck said, that the Bank of Eng- 
land note was the worst for circulation, as 
it brought with it the dreadful hazards of 
forgery. The parliament and the public 
were anxious to return to a metallic cur- 
rency, and the scarcity of gold was the 
alleged difficulty. 1f gold was so scarce, 
silver was not. What objection could 
there be to leaving it to the bankers to 
pay in either as it suited them? That 
there were too many notes in circula- 
tion, would prove but an awkward con- 
fession, and that those who had issued 
them were not entitled to any confidence 
from the public. It had been said, that 
there was something approaching to 
mutiny among the country bankers. In 
his opinion, if any thing approaching to 
mutiny existed, it was among the people who 
held the notes, and who flocked in with 
them to demand gold. There had been 
meetings in Manchester and other places, 
where the mechanics had resolved not to 
take one-pound notes of country bankers. 
He highly approved of the conduct of the 
country bankers, and could not conscien- 
tiously give his support to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not go 
to the vote, without stating his opinion 
with regard to the amendment. With his 
right hon. friend, the member for Water- 
ford, he had hoped the chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have enabled him to 
vote for the clause, as he had lent his 
support to the bill, and he did not feel 
the least disposition to give the measure 
any opposition—calculated, as he thought 
it was, to promote the restoration of the 
crippled commerce of this country, and 
guard it from similar convulsions, by 
restraining the issue of one and two pound 
notes, and restoring, at that favourable 
time, a healthy state of the currency. He 
had listened attentively to the arguments 
of the right hon. the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and also to the more cogent 
statements of the right hon, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; but, like his 
right hon. friend, his mind was made up 
not to vote for the clause; the doing 
which was quite consistent, in his opinion, 
with the support he had given to the bill. 
He considered the clause as founded on 
principles of an opposite nature from 
those on which he understood the mea- 
sure to be framed, and on which he sup- 
ported it; and, because the {clause was 
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opposed in its spirit to the original mea- 
sure, he opposed it. The arguments in 
favour of the measure had been brought 
to a short issue, by the clear and candid 
statement of the hon. member for Taunton. 
That hon. member did not object to the 
principle of the bill, and did not proceed, 
like the hon. member for Bramber, to 
oppose the bill, and afterwards support it, 
because that hon. memberthought a paper 
circulation a benefit, and had no wish to 
see such a circulation put a stop to: that 
had not been said by the hon. member 
for Taunton ; but he had agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, as to the 
principle of the bill, and had only ob- 
jected to it on account of the time, say- 
ing that the measure was brought for- 
ward too soon; that things should be left 
to themselves for some longer period ; 
and that the remedy should be postponed 
for a year. Now, what was his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) answer to that? Why this 
—that if the Bank were told that, at the 
end of a year, such a measure would be 
adopted ; if they received a year’s notice 
to prepare for the measure; they would 
delay their preparations they would not 
set their houses, or rather their banks, in 
order, but would go on to the end of the 
year in the hope that something would 
turn up, which would call paper again into 
circulation; that government would once 
more lend its sanction to the measure, and 
the country would again have small notes 
to as great an extent as ever. His argu- 
ment, which applied to the principle of 
the bill, applied to the eight months pro- 
posed by the new clause. He said, he 
would not give the Bank of England till 
the 10th of October, on the same principle 
that he would not give all the banks 
twelve months; and he therefore, had, on 
the same ground, supported the bill and 
must now oppose the clause. Another 
argument which had been urged in favour 
of the clause, in the strongest manner, by 
the right hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was the limited state of the circu- 
Jation at present, and the distress caused 
by the small notes having been withdrawn. 
The bankers in the country had confined 
their issues, and out of that much and 
wide-spread suffering which they had oc 
casioned, one benefit—one only benefit 
could arise; and that was that the mea- 
sure which at other times might have 
dreadful effects, might now be with safety 
applied, when four-fifths, or even five 
sixths of the paper currency was with- 
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drawn, and gold was céming into circu- 
lation; and now, he would say, was the 
very time for carrying the measure ; for, 
by postponing it, they would only again 
force out paper, and prevent gold from 
coming into circulation, That was his 
argument in favour of the measure ; but 
now he was met by this ill-omened clause 
—a clause enabling the Bank of England 
to fill up the void made in the paper cir- 
culation, by other paper, so that it would 
be, at the end of some months, brought 
back to the same state of little else but 
paper, in which the currency existed be- 
fore the distress began: The defence of 
the clause,—the necessity for it—all that 
the right hon. gentleman hoped to effect 
by it, was to fill up the void which 
had been caused, by what had been de- 
scribed as a combination—using a word, 
he supposed by an oversight, which was 
as offensive as any which could be used — 
of persons who exercised, in his opinion, 
that most useful profession, a country 
banker [hear, hear!]. That void, then, 
which had been caused by this combina- 
tion, if so it must be called, of the country 
bankers, was to be filled up, by allowing 
the Bank of England to issue its notes 
until the void was filled up that had been 
occasioned by this recent combination. 
But, would the Bank of England then 
stop? When it got this power, might it 
not go on stamping and signing till it cir- 
culated as much as it could desire? It 
was to fill up the void occasioned by the 
combination of the last fortnight, that they 
were called on by this clause to allow 
other paper to be continued in circulation, 
which was against the very argument 
which he had urged in support of the bill. 
The hon. member for Taunton did not 
differ with him as to the principle, but 
they differed as to time; and he had taken 
up his ground for the defence of the bill 
on the principle, that there could be no 
time better than the present; but this 
ar had been cut from under him, by 
the last, ** the unkindest cut of all; for 
it proceeded from the fathers of that mea- 
sure which he had lent his humble efforts 
to support. He wished to say a fewwords 
in answer to what had been insinuated to 
be a change between his present opinions 
and those which he had formerly held. 
Now, he had always maintained, that it 
was desirable that paper and gold should 
exist together, but he had never denied or 
doubted that they could not exist toge- 
ther. There had been no modification of 
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his opinions. He still thought, that that 
currency was the best which consisted 
partly of paper, convertible at pleasure 
into gold, and partly of gold; but expe. 
rience had taught him, that a paper made 
by law absolutely convertible into gold, 
was not sufficient to keep down the paper 
to a proper level, and to ensure the coun. 
try against a paper circulation from run. 
ning into excess. The private paper 
might become of excessive circulation, 
although convertible into gold. Although 
large notes might circulate together with 
coin, small notes could not. Ten, twenty, 
fifty, or hundred-pound notes might cir. 
culate with one or two sovereign pieces; 
but, the moment you introduced into the 
paper circulation one or two pound notes, 
the one or two sovereign pieces would 
disappear. They could no more circulate 
together, than bad sovereigns could circu- 
late with good. The hon. member for 
Taunton had said, that a difficulty existed 
in the circulation of country bank notes 
with coin, and that whilst the Bank of 
England notes would keep in circulation 
with the metallic currency, the country 
bank notes would not. Now, his opinion 
was, that although there might be greater 
facility in keeping up a joint circulation 
between Bank of Englank notes and coin, 
than between coin and country notes, yet 
the joint circulation of the latter could not 
be maintained; for the paper would re- 
main, and the gold would vanish. He 
had understood, that a certain bill was 
about to pass elsewhere. It might not 
be quite regular to advert to the pro- 
ceedings of the other House of parlia- 
ment, but he hoped the importance of the 
subject under their consideration would 
apologize for any breach of order of which 
he might be guilty. He had heard that 
it was intended to introduce a clause into 
that bill, for the purpose of establishing 
branch banks, and it was said that the 
establishment of such banks would be in- 
jurious to the interests of the existing 
country banks; but, he could see nothing 
in the formation of branch banks to affect 
the interest of individuals connected with 
country banking. It was true, that the 
establishment of branch banks would ope- 
rate as a restriction on country banks; 
but it was a restriction which would lead 
to sound and wholesome effects. The 
establishment of branch banks would pre- 
vent individuals from embarking in the 
banking business without means or ex- 
perience to conduct their concerns; and, 
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inthis respect, who could deny that, by the 
formation of those banks, much good would 
not be produced? He had heard some 
persons express alarm on the occasion, 
and say “* Are you aware that you are 
about to establish most formidable rivals 
to country bankers by the formation of 
branch banks?” But, he could not per- 
ceive the danger which was thus appre- 
hended. Passing over, however, the ap- 
prehensions of such persons, he came to 
that portion of the proposed measure, 
from which he was obliged to withhold 
his assent. He alluded to the clause pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman rela- 
tive to the extension of time as regarded 
the Bank of England. The House should 
look carefully to the probable effect of 
allowing the Bank of England to be ex- 
empted from the operations of the pro- 
posed law for the term of eight months. 
Poor persons who got hold of one-pound 
Bank of England notes would keep them 
in their possession in the same way as 
they would keep the notes of country 
bankers ; but could they turn those notes 
into cash with the like facility? The at- 
tention of government should be particu- 
larly directed to this subject. Would 
each branch bank be prepared to give 
cash for all Bank of England notes, which 
might be presented there, or was every 
branch bank only to be accountable for 
its own issues? He felt the more anxious 
on this point, because he understood that 
in Ireland, where the system of branch 
banks was at present in operation, the 
question had been tried, and the result 
had been, that the branch banks in that 
country did not pay notes on demand, 
excepting such as they had respectively 
issued. Now this was a very great 
grievance, and one which he hoped would 
be provided for in the proposed bill. 
Notes should be made payable, not only 
at the particular places at which they 
might be issued, but at every place where 
branch banks were established. The hard- 
ship would be very severe on poor persons 
who might have to go twenty or perhaps 
forty miles before they could get cash for 
their notes. This was a part of the sub- 
ject to which he again hoped that the 
framers of the new measures would pay 
due attention. The way to legislate for 
such measures was to legislate openly and 
fearlessly. Now, he could not help fear- 
ing, not that the government wished to 
conceal their views, but that they did not 
evince sufficient determination in bringing 
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them forward. If they took fright, and 
suffered their opinion to be swayed by 
others, while they had to perform a great 
public trust, then could they never hope 
to benefit the country or satisfy themselves. 
He hoped he should not be considered as 
saying any thing harsh of ministers when 
he said, that any further departure from 
the principles proposed to the House, 
would entail on the government the just 
odium of the country. Enough, too much, 
had already been conceded, and he hoped 
and trusted that no further concessions 
would be made, as they would only have 
the effect of exposing the weakness c the 
government, and of giving encouragement 
to doubt and alarm.— Before he concluded, 
he wished to add a few observations on 
the proposed extension of time in favour 
of the Bank of England. One of the 
greatest blessings that would have attend- 
ed the introduction of the measures, as 
originally proposed, would have been, that 
by the withdrawing of the one and two 
pound notes, the crime of forgery would 
have been deprived of one of its principal 
facilities; but who could question, that 
the moment those notes of the Bank of 
England again appeared, forgery would 
ensue, and that we should have to witness 
the renewal of those scenes of horror from 
which the feeling mind involuntarily shrunk. 
He had himself seen, in the course of his 
professional avocations, no less than thirty 
persons tried for the crime of forgery at 
one assizes ; and what security would be 
offered, that those heart-rending scenes 
would not occur again? It was said, that 
those notes were not intended to go into 
general circulation—that they were to be 
confined to the country bankers ; but was 
it not proposed to issue Bank of England 
notes, through the medium of branch 
banks? Who would take upon him to 
say that the same scenes of horror and 
distress to which he had before alluded, 
would not be again revived? Ina former 
stage of the bill, he had given it his sup- 
port, from a thorough conviction of its 
tendency to allay the panic produced by 
a series of disasters, a recurrence of which 
he hoped the country would never be 
called upon to witness ; but, he must with- 
hold that support from the amendment 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. Huskisson said, it had not been his 
intention to have troubled the House with 
any observations of his at so late a period 
of the debate; nor should he have arjsen 
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at all, were it not that he felt himself 
called upon to explain something that had 
fallen from the hon. and learned gentleman 
who had just sat down, The hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to apprehend, 
that there existed a difference between the 
Bank of England and other banks, as to 


the tendency of their issuing notes, and |p 


that the Bank of England had not the 
same interest with the country banks in 
regulating their issues. It was only on 
one principle that he had given his con- 
currence to the proposition. A country 
. bank issued notes for the supply of the 
district in which it carried on its opera- 
tions. It wrote to the Bank of England 
for gold whenever it had occasion for gold 
to pay its demands. But the Bank of 
England was obliged to pay all its notes 
on demand in gold itself. For this reason 
the Bank of England had not the same 
motives for over-issues that the country 
banks had. When the exchanges enabled 
the Bank to accumulate a quantity of gold, 
they were anxious to withdraw their notes, 
and to supply the country and metropolis 
with gold, and to pay the notes of the 
country bankers in gold. It being, how- 
ever, the interest of the country bankers 
to prevent such a measure, and not that 
of the Bank of England, he gave his con- 
sent to the amendment. It was a fact no 
longer disputed, that there was a great 
diminution of country bank notes in circu- 
lation since the alarm created. He was 
ready to agree with the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that there was already a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of one- 
pound country notes. That diminution 
would increase; but he, for one, would 
not wish to see the bank-notes too sud- 
dently withdrawn from circulation. He 
would not anticipate how rapidly the 
country bank notes might be withdrawn ; 
neither would he insist, that there was not 
a disposition to take them out of circula- 
tion as speedily as possible, in the minds 
of some. From what cause such notions 
were entertained, he would not now in- 
quire, but he was persuaded that a gradual 
progress to attain the object sought by 
the measure proposed was the most likely 
to lead to beneficial results. During the 
late panic, a vast quantity of gold had 
been issued from the Bank, which was still 
in the country, for the state of the ex- 
changes rendered it impolitic to export it. 
This gold was now in the hands of the 
country bankers, not to pay off their one- 
pound notes, but reserved to answer those 
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sudden demands to which they were liable, 
For himself he could answer, that he never 
would desire to see more pound notes in 
circulation than there were when the pro. 
hibition by which notes were forbidden 
to be stamped took effect ; but he must 
say, that we were bound not to be unpre. 
ared for an emergency ; and who could 
tell but there might be, at no very remote 
period, an occasion to call for that aid 
which it was the duty of government to 
keep in reserve? The hon. and learned 
gentleman had asked, was it provided that 
the Bank of England, in the event of their 
establishing branch banks, should pay 
their notes on demand at their respective 
branches? He had no hesitation in ase 
suring the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that it was certainly the intention of go- 
vernment, that in those districts where 
branch banks were to be established, the 
Bank of England should not be allowed to 
issue notes, without being liable to be 
called upon to pay instantly in gold on 
demand. Indeed, without such a clause, 
it was quite impossible that a salutary or 
absolute restraint could be imposed on 
those who issued the notes. He would 
go a little further, and call the attention 
of the House to the difficulties in which 
the Bank of England were placed, with 
regard to their large notes. The Bank was 
obliged to pay not only the small notes, 
but all the notes above 5/., whenever a de- 
mand for gold was made. Now, what was 
the state of the country banks? They 
were obliged, of course, to pay the one 
pound notes; but all those above five 
pounds were made payable only in Lon- 
don. [Cries of “no, no,” from several 
members.] He understood this to be the 
case. It certainly had been stated by the 
member for Staffordshire, and he consider- 
ed him goodauthority, that, in many of the 
counties, the large notes were not payable 
on demand in those counties but only at 
the banking-houses of their agents in Lon- 
don. This amounted almost to an absolute 
refusal to pay, as the inconvenience and 
tisk of sending them to the metropolis was 
such, that it was seldom carried into effect. 
Now, if this was the case, was it proper 
that the country should be left in such a 
state? It was the duty of government 
and of the legislature to provide a remedy, 
and to watch narrowly the conduct of the 
country bankers, in case an attempt should 
be made to withdraw all the small notes. 
If the small notes should be withdrawn, 
and the country bankers were not obliged 
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to pay the large notes—if they were to 
say to the farmer, or tradesman, or me- 
chanic, in case of any run upon them— 
“We are not obliged to pay you here, 
you may go to London and receive the 
amount ;”? what would be the state of 
that district? Why, the greatest con- 
fusion must follow, if the people were not 
only without the small notes, but could 
get no value for those of five pounds and 
upwards. It was absolutely necessary to 
provide a substitute to meet the danger, 
and he could see none so likely to 
succeed as the one proposed by his right 
hon. friend. God forbid that he should 
suppose any of the country bankers would 
have recourse to such a step, but the 
safest way certainly was to put such a 
course of proceeding entirely out of their 
power. The measure was one that in- 
volved a great deal, and it therefore be- 
came the duty of parliament to watch its 
progress, and examine its details. The 
directors of the Bank of England had no 
wish to issue one-pound notes. They 
ought not to put them out. He trusted 
that they would not; but, at the same 
time, it was proper that they should have 
the power, in order to prevent such a 
crisis as that which had so lately taken 
place. So long as the exchanges con- 
tinued favourable, there would be no oc- 
casion for their issuing small notes; and, 
in case of the exchanges turning against 
this country, the Bank would find it 
necessary to contract the issue both of 
their small and large notes, in order to 
prevent a drain on their treasure. He 
confidently trusted that this power would 
not be abused, and he hoped that the 
House and the nation at Jarge would see 
the propriety of the measure proposed by 
his majesty’s ministers. 

The committee divided: Ayes 187. 
Noes 24, Majority 163. 
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Mr. Hume then declared his intention 
to move the introduction of two clauses 
into the bill. One giving a summary 
power to magistrates to compel bankers to 
pay their notes in cash, ‘Every act of 
parliament relating to banks, down to the 
37th George 3rd, contained a clause to 
that effect. The other clause would go 
to compel bankers to deposit in the hands 
of certain commissioners, funds to the 
amount of the small notes issued by them. 
It would, he thought, greatly check over- 
issues if these commissioners were em- 
powered to convert the stock, so in their 
custody, into money, for the discharge of 
the bankers notes, such a measure would 
produce great confidence. Hewas likewise 
anxious that the bankers should be required 
to pay their notes in the several places 
where they might be issued. The currency 
could not be said to be settled on a con- 
venient footing, if persons were obliged 
to travel up to London to procure cash 
for their notes, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that if the 
clauses proposed by the hon. member for 
Aberdeen were adopted, they would go to 
extinguish the small circulation altogether; 
as no banker, in his sober senses, as things 
now stood, would under them issue a 
note. 

The bill was reported, and ordered to 
be taken into further consideration on 
Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 21. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 
oF MempBrrs 
TO SERVE ON Jurizs.] Mr. Bennett 
said, he wished to obtain information from 
the Speaker to guide him in the situation 
in which he stood. He had, in pursuance 
of the orders of the House, to attend a 
committee to-morrow morning, and he 
was also summoned as a juror in West- 
minster-hall. Now, how was it possible 
for him to obey their orders, and at the 
same time discharge his duty to his coun- 
try in the situation of juror? He was at 
aloss how to procced under these cir- 
cumstances, and he threw himself on the 
Speaker for the benefit of his advice. 

The Speaker said, the House was 
aware that this very question had been 
referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee of privileges, which had not yet 
made their report. The only answer 
he as give at present to the question 
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which the hon. member had put to him, 
was, that he had himself no doubt of the 
course which he should pursue, were he 
placed under the circumstances alluded 
to. His answer would be, that, conceiving 
his duty in that House was his first ob- 
ligation, he should perform it—he would 
not say neglecting every other duty, for 
that would imply a fault, but—omitting 
all others which could clash therewith. 
He understood that the report of the 
committee of privileges would be presented 
in the course of the evening. 

Mr. Wynn, shortly after, reported, from 
the committee of privileges, to whom the 
matter of complaint made by a member 
of the House of his being summoned as a 
jury-man in the Court of Exchequer, in 
the case of the King against Steel, was re- 
ferred, that they had examined the mat- 
ter of the said complaint, and had come 
to the following resolutions: 

1. * That it appears to your committee 
to be amongst the most ancient and un- 
doubted privileges of parliament, that no 
member shall be withdrawn from his at- 
tendance on his duty in parliament to 
attend on any other court. 

2. “ That this privilege, with respect 
to service upon juries, has been repeatedly 
asserted, as will be seen from the three 
following cases: 

*©QOn the 22nd November, 1597, sir 
Edward Hobby moved the House for 
privilege for sir John Tracie, being a 
member of this House, and now presently 
at the Common Pleas, to be put on a jury. 
Whereupon the serjeant of this House 
was presently sent with the mace to call 
the said sir John Tracie to his attendance 
in this House; which was thereupon so 
done accordingly, and the said sir John 
then returned to this House. 

“On the 6th of May, 1607, it was in- 
formed that sir Thomas Biggs and sir 
Thomas Lowe, two members of the House, 
were by the sheriff returned in the court 
of King’s-bench, jurors upon an attaint 
between John Macham, tenant to the lord 
Barkley, and Edward Beard, tenant to 
the lord viscount Lisle, andit was conceived 
that in this case, by the privilege of the 
House, they ought to be spared from their 
attendance :— Which was ordered accord- 
ingly, and Mr. Serjeant commanded to go 
with his mace and deliver the pleasure of 
the House to the secondary of the King’s- 
bench, the court then sitting. 

_ On the 15th of May, 1628, sir Wil- 
liam Alford returned of a jury this day in 
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the common place, to have privilege of 
parliament not to serve; and a letter to 
be written by Mr. Speaker to the judges, 
that, hebe not amerced for his non appear. 
ance. 

3. “ That this privilege, among others, 
appears to be expressly reserved by the 
words of the last clause of the Act 6 Geo, 
4, c. 50, for consolidating and amendi 
the laws relative to jurors and juries.” 

Mr. Wynn observed, that as, no doubt, 
the fines had been imposed in consequence 
of a misconstruction of the act, he thought 
the House would sufficiently assert its 
privileges by agreeing to this report, and 
proceeding no further in the affair. 

Mr. Hume wished to know in what 
manner the decision of the House, on 
this subject was to be communicated to 
the learned baron of the Exchequer ; for 
it was well known that printing the proceed. 
ings of that House was held to be illegal, 

The Speaker said, that the hon. mem- 
ber ought to know, that one of the first 
orders of the session was for the printing 
the votes of the House, by which its pro- 
ceedings could be known. There were 
besides the Journals of the House in 
which the proceedings were recorded, and 
which were accessible by the public, in 
consequence of the permission given to 
parties to sell them. 

Mr. Holford thought, that the privi- 
leges of members were sufficiently asserted 
in the report. He would not therefore 
take any further proceeding. 

The report was agreed to, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Joint-Stock Companirs—MExIcAn 
Mininc Company.] Mr. Hobhouse rose 
to present a petition, in which he requested 
the attention of the House. It related to 


a subject to which he had before adverted, 


and to which, notwithstanding all that had 
been said, he could not help attributing a 
great portion of the present distress—he 
meant Joint-stock Companies. When 
hon. members considered that every one 
of the shares in those bubbles which was 
thrown on the market was a bad piece of 
currency, they would not be surprised at 
the extent of the evil. The loss occa- 
sioned by the pitch to which these ruinous 
speculations were carried, if the highest 
rate of premium and the lowest rate of 
discount were considered, would, he had 
no doubt, be found to fall little short of 
14,000,000/. Some, he believed by far 
the greater part, of these speculations 
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were a total loss to the subscribers; and, 
of those few which were carried into oper- 
ation, it would be found that very little 

rofits had been shared. One great evil 
of those speculations was the injury they 
had done to the hitherto untarnished cha- 
racter of the English merchant. Some of 
the wildest of the schemes were ushered 
into the world with the names of the most 
respectable merchants and traders of Lon- 
don at their head; and he had been as- 
sured, by a gentleman well acquainted 
with these matters, that one cause of the 
present difficulty of obtaining credit in 
the city was, that so many had been en- 
gaged in those schemes, that persons 
knew not whm to trust. As this sub- 
ject was likely to come shortly before the 
House, the matter having been taken up 
by the corporation of London, from which 
a petition would, in a few days, be pre- 
sented, praying for inquiry into the late 
speculations, he would not trespass longer 
than while he briefly stated the object of 
the petition before them. It was from a 
person named Bernard Ross, and it com- 
plained of the conduct of the directors of 
the Mexican Mining Company. The pe- 
titioner had purchased shares in that com- 
pany ; but, on coming to sign the deed of 
settlement, he found that it contained 
clauses which were extremely objection- 
able, and which he therefore refused to 
adopt by signing the deed. In conse- 
quence of this, the directors decreed that 
he was no longer a shareholder. The 
clause to which the petitioner objected 
was one by which the directors were to be 
indemnified against any legal proceedings. 
This, he thought, was a course not war- 
ranted by law, the directors having cer- 
tainly acted illegally in the sale of shares ; 
for it was well known that persons who 
were not original shareholders, but had 
become purchasers, had no remedy for a 
recovery of their money in a court of law. 
The petitioner stated, that each of the 
directors had appropriated to himself 200 
shares, and that the whole number divided 
between directors, solicitors, and others 
connected with the company was 3,600. 
So that the purchasers to that number 
would be deprived of a remedy in a court 
of law, not being original shareholders. 
The premium at which the shares were 
sold was said to be 15/. per share; so that 
the whole sum realized by those shares 
Would amount to 54,000/. This statement, 
it was but fair to say, was denied by the 
gentlemen against whom the petitioner 
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complained, and who stated, that the 
whole of the allegations against them were 
greatly exaggerated. He had seen some 
of the parties complained against on this 
subject, and they denied that they were 
culpable in the course they had taken. 
The whole amount of money received for 
shares by each director was, they said, 
pocketed from 1,500/. to 1,700/.; but 
even admitting this to be correct, he 
would contend, that the sale of these 
shares was not a bona fide transaction, and 
it was to be greatly regretted that highly 
respectable individuals should have lent 
themselves thereto. The prayer of the 
petition was, that a committee might be 
appointed to inquire into the formation of 
Joint-stock companies generally, and into 
that of the Mexican company in particu- 
Jar. When he had, ona former evening, 
asked the Atterney-general whether he 
intended to introduce any legal measures 
for the better protection of the public 
against the formation of such Joint-stock 
companies in future, he was sorry to learn 
that he had no such intention. The 
learned gentleman had said, that as the 
law now stood, no additional measure was 
necessary ; for that directors, as well as 
others, could be punished for fraudulent 
transactions, if there was sufficient evi- 
dence to prove the fact. Notwithstanding 
this declaration of the learned gentleman, 
he could not help thinking that some mea- 
sure was necessary for the more effectual 
protection of the public, particularly as 
the Bubble act, which made the foun- 
dation of all such companies illegal, and 
subject to very age penalties, had been 
repealed. Much mischief was likely to 
occur from the repeal of that act, unless 
some more effectual measure were intro- 
duced. He did hope that the House 
would institute some inquiry as to who 
were the authors of many of those ruinous 
schemes. He begged to cail its attention 
to the course which had been adopted in 
parliament after the blowing up of the 
South Sea bubble. A noble lord, then 
on the opposition side of the House, ob- 
jected to any address in answer to the 
speech from the Throne going up, unless 
it contained some pledge, on the part of the 
House, that they would inquire, and punish 
those who were concerned in that scheme ; 
and an amendment to that effect was 
moved and carried. Certainly, there was 
this difference between the case of the 
South Sea bubble and the late specula- 
tions—that the former was directly en- 
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couraged by the ministers of that day. 
But, though that was not the case with 
respect to the late Joint-stock companies, 
still it was, he thought, not less the duty 
of that House to inquire as to who were 
their authors. The petitioner, in this 
case, had mentioned the names of all the 
parties concerned in this company; but 
as it would be invidious, at present, to 
mention those names, he would not re- 
peat them. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Bear-Baitinc AND Doc-FIGHTinc 
Bitt.] Mr. Martin of Galway, rose, 
pursuant to notice, to intreduce a bill for 
the more effectual prevention of bear-bait- 
ing, dog-fighting, and other cruel sports. 
di was, he observed, so very unusual to 
oppose a bill on the motion for its intre- 
duction, that he felt it incumbent on him 
not to take up much of the time of the 
House. He would therefore reserve him- 
self to answer any arguments by which 
his application might be opposed. The 
bill for which he should move had this 
recommendation to the representatives of 
the people, that it was generally approved 
of by their constituents throughout the 
country. He held in his hand a list of 
fifty-two petitions, presented from some 
of the most populous cities and towns of 
the kingdom, praying that an end might 
be put to these cruel sports. These dis- 
graceful scenes were carried on in places 
called pits, and in no places were they 
more crue! and disgusting than in that 
called the Patrician-pit in the neighbour- 
hood of that House. It had become the 
duty of parliament to put an end to these 
enormities. He would conclude by moving 
for leave to bring in his bill. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
merits of this case had been so frequently 
discussed, that he felt it would not be 
necessary to make any further comments 
uponit. He would therefore confine him- 
self to stating, that he would oppose the 
bill. [Cries of Question, question.” ] 

Mr. Martin said, he could hardly per- 
suade himself that a case which had come 
to the House recommended by the inhabi- 
tants of fifty-two respectable places would 
have been met by cries of ‘ question, 
question.” The hon.members who raised 
these cries could not, surely, be aware of 
so many petitions being before them on 
the subject, otherwise they would not 
have thought it decent to limit the ex- 
pression of their opinions to that brief 
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negative. He could assure the learned 
gentieman that he would not recommend 
himself to that body whom he wished to 
represent, by opposing the present mo. 
tion; for there was no Christian minister 
who would countenance those brutal ex. 
hibitions. Both the clergy of the Proteg. 
tant church, and the dissenting ministers, 
were unanimous in their wish to have them 
put down. There was also a petition in 
progress, of gentlemen who were going 
about knocking at the doors of all the 
inhabitants in Westminster, and ninety. 
nine persons out of every hundred were 
desirous of signing it. ‘There were also 
fifty-two petitions from Liverpool, Man. 
chester, Bristol, and Hull ; in short, from 
all the great ports and large manufacturing, 
towns in the kingdom, praying for the 
adoption of this measure. He would 
supplicate the Attorney-general, if it 
were only out of respect for the learned 
body whom he wished to have for his 
constituents, to assign the reasons for his 
opposition to this motion. He had received 
some affidavits from Oxfordshire, which 
gave a heart-rending account of a most 
horrible act of atrocity recently committed 
at a bull-bait near Oxford. After the 
bull had been torn and mangled by the 
dogs, a wretch who was a disgrace to the 
name of man, thrust some sharp instrue 
ment into the mouth of the suffering 
animal, and cut out its tongue by the 
roots, and having placed it on a plate, 
carried it round amongst the assembled 
multitude soliciting a collection. He 
could mention a hundred instances of 
similar acts of cruelty, of which he had 
been informed on most undoubted author- 
ity. A fellow matched his dog to fight 
with one of a much heavier weight, and 
after it had won he again matched it 
against another dog much larger than 
itself. In this second engagement it was 
vanquished, upon which its brutal owner 
chopped off its fore legs with a bill-knife, 
and having dug a hole in the ground 
deposited it therein. If the Attorney- 
general thought it for the good of the 
country that atrocities of this kind should 
daily take place, he hoped he would state 
so to the House. He would give another 
reason in support of his motion, . There 
was nota magistrate in London, West- 
minster, or the adjacent counties, who 
was not desirous that these disgraceful 
practices should be put down. It was a 
matter of great concern to them that they 
had not been able to suppress the brutal 
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such sentiments; but, if they wished to 


tinually taking place at the Patrician-pit | make them rational beings, Jet them not 
in Westminster. In short, he would defy | educate them with one hand, and with the 


any hon. gentleman to deny that the 
whole body of the English nation were 
not against these sports. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would not meet 
the motion with a mere negative. 

Mr. William Smith said, he should 
think himself unworthy of a seat in that 
House if he was deterred by the appre- 
hension of ridicule, from giving his 
opinion upon a question in which the 
morals and happiness of the country were 
much involved. He thought the country 
much indebted to the hon. member, for 
exposing himself in bringing forward this 
measure, to that species of treatment 
which was very unworthy on the part of 
those by whom it was practised. Hon. 
gentlemen must oppose the bill upon one 
of three grounds. Perhaps they did not 
believe the stories which tae hon. gentle- 
man told. For his own part, he did believe 
them, because they were published in the 
newspapers from time to time, and nobody 
contradicted them. Perhaps they thought 
the present laws sufficient to put down 
these sports. If they were, why were 
they not enforced? If they thought it was 
of any advantage to the country that these 
sports should take place, let them say so, 
and he should then know better how to 
answer their arguments. He _ thought 
there was a great misunderstanding about 
these matters. Gentlemen apprehended 
that they rose above vulgar prejudices 
and were great philosophers, because they 
considered the lower class of people 
entitled to their own amusements. Such 
an opinion, so far from being philosophic 
or philanthropic, was founded on an un- 
worthy motive. He thought it arose, 
though gentlemen were not aware of it, 
rather from a contempt for the lower 
class of people. It was as much as to 
say, **poor creatures, let them alone; 
they have few amusements, let them enjoy 
them.’ It was similar to the language 
which, for a long period of time, was 
common in the colonies—‘ As long as 
they work that is all we want, let them 
seek their own amusements ; what signifies 
it troubling them about morals ; we don’t 
care about these, let them take their own 
way.” He thought these sentiments did 
no honour to the parties who entertained 
them. Let those who wished the people 
to be nothing more than hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, entertain 


other turn them loose to sports like these. 

Colonel Wood said, he certainly thought, 
last session, that the House had gone far 
enough in legislating upon this subject ; 
but, in the course of the last summer, a 
most brutal, cowardly, and atrocious 
scene was permitted to take place at 
Warwick. He alluded to the lion fight. 
Every gentleman who had read an ac- 
count of that disgraceful scene must be of 
opinion that the laws were deficient ; for 
he was quite sure that, if the magistrates 
had felt they had power to put a stop to 
it, they would have interfered. That 
scene was a disgrace to human nature ; 
and some law ought to have sufficient 
force to prevent a similar occurrence. 
The noble animal which bad been so tor- 
mented was more worthy of protection 
than its brutal owner. 

Sir Robert Wilson wished to know whe- 
ther such horrible crimes could not be 
punished by the existing law, without an 
expensive process, which rendered the 
punishment extremely difficult. 

Mr. R. Colborne said, he was one of 
those who did not like this system of 
legislating. If these sports were to be put 
down, there were sports of the higher 
classes which should be put down also. 
It was rather curious that, when the hon. 
member for Galway got leave to bring in 
a bill of this nature, he always contrived 
to have it passed through its stages at one 
or two in the morning. He would allow 
that one bill which the hon. member had 
brought in was of a beneficial nature. 
He gave him full credit for that bill, inas- 
much as it was of his own production, and 
he stayed in town to put it in execution ; 
but that bill would become a dead letter 
if it was not for the active interference of 
the hon. member; and so would all bills 
framed in this spirit of legislation. It was 
often seen that where there were public 
laws to avenge, there was not much pri- 
vate interference to protect, and the 
animals were worse off than before. He 
wished the hon. member would withdraw 
his bill, in order to revise it, and include 
in its operation some of the sports of the 
higher orders. 

Sir John Brydges said, he was not dis- 
posed to treat a subject of this importance 
with levity. Having witnessed the good 
effects of a former bill of his hon. friend, 
he could not but vote for this measure. 
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It was said, that this was a contraction of 
the pleasures of the poor. Now, he con- 
tended that those who enjoyed pleasure 
from these sports rendered themselves 
worse than brutes. Allusion had been 
made to the University of Cambridge. If 
he knew any thing of the sentiments of 
that learned body, and had the opportunity 
of seeing them assembled to morrow in 
the Senate-house, he should find them 
unanimous, or nearly so, in support of this 
measure. 

Mr. Martin said, that the fact of tearing 
out the tongue of the bull was authenti- 
cated to him by the clergyman of the 
parish where the occurrence took place. 
The hon. member for Oxfordshire could 
confirm what he said. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
approve of those personal appeals which 
the hon, member for Galway thought 
proper to make to his hon. and learned 
friend ; and, as to the insinuations that his 
hon. and learned friend would injure him- 
self in the estimation of those whose 
suffrages he was about to court, he could 
only say, that if his hon. and learned 
friend stood up, as he always had done, in 
a fair and manly way, to avow his princi- 
ciples, and if, when a proposition was sub- 
mitted to the House, which appeared to 
him to originate in a mistaken notion of 
humanity, he expressed his disapprobation 
of such measure, there was little danger 
that he would lower himself in the esti- 
mation of those whose support he should 
solicit. He felt the more anxious to ex- 
press his disapprobation of the way in 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
been treated, because he entertained the 
same opinion with him upon this bill. If 
this measure were now for the first time 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House,he should perhaps have thought it 
expedient to entertain it. But it was by 
no means a novel question. It had been 
discussed six or seven times in former 
sessions, and the House was now as com- 
petent as it would be at any future time 
to come to a sound conclusion upon it. 
God forbid that he should treat with 
levity the instances of atrocious cruelty 
which had been detailed by the hon. 
member. Nothing could be more dis- 
graceful than levity upon such an occa- 
sion. He abominated those deeds of dis- 
gusting cruelty as much as any man could 
do. But the question was, whether or not, 
upon individual cases of abuse, the House 
was prepared to make an enactment of 
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general application. Where was legis~ 
lation to stop, if one gentleman wished 
to protect lions, another to protect dogs, 
and both would have an act declaring 
lion and dog fights illegal? There was 
enceong: 4 an animal that was capable of 
being ill-treated in favour of which an act 
of parliament would not at last be sought, 
Let these hon. gentlemen state some 
positive principle upon which they would 
correct such abuses, and which would 
apply equally to all cases of cruelty, 
Let them take, for instance, pigeon-shoot, 
ing. Why was that practice to be per. 
mitted to one man, whilst another was 
punishable for doing what amounted to 
the same thing in principle? If abusing 
a dog for sport was punishable when prae- 
tised by the lower orders, there was no 
reason whatever why pigeon-shooting 
should be allowed to the higher orders, 
Let then the House, before it went farther, 
determine upon the principle on which it 
was disposed to legislate. To say that 
selecting a fine thriving pigeon, setting it 
ina trap to be shot at at twenty yards 
distance, when in all probability it will be 
either killed or maimed; to do all this in 
cold blood, and to say that such wanton 
cruelty was a perfectly innocent pastime, 
whilst dog-fighting and bull-baiting were 
held infamous and punishable, because 
practised by the lower orders of the peo- 
ple—was a course of legislation to which 
he for one would never consent. Such 
were the reasons which induced him to 
disapprove of the present bill. He owned 
he was swayed very much by another con- 
sideration. He feared, thoughihe was 
very anxious to suppress abuses, that the 
means of doing so might in itself be a 
source of new abuse. He doubted very 
much whether we could purchase the due 
punishment of such outrages, except at 
the risk of creating fresh instruments of 
individual oppression. He feared the re- 
sult would be, that animals would not be 
protected, but that human beings, from 
piques or wantonness, would be prosecuted. 
He opposed the motion, not because he 
less abominated the cruelties recounted 
by the hon. member, but because he 
considered that appeals to the feelings did 
not constitute a sound basis for legislation. 
The measure was partial in its objects, 
and inexpedient in its principles; and he 
therefore should oppose it. : 

The House divided; for the motion 
37; against it 76; majority against the 
motion 39. 
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CaTTLEILi- TREATMENT BILL.) Mr. 
Martin, of Galway, next rose to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the 3rd 
George 4th, c. 71, entitled An Act to 

revent the cruel and improper Treatment 
of Cattle.” The hon. gentleman said, that 
he wished to extend the protection which 
was granted by former measures to cattle, 
to all domesticated animals. Why was 
not a dog entitled to the same protection 
as a horse? He was prepared to show, 
by affidavits, that there were numerous 
instances of dogs being flayed alive. It 
had been asked, were they to legislate 
upon individual instances of monstrous 
cruelty? He would reply by stating a 
case which had been mentioned to him 
by Mr. Halls, the magistrate of Bow-street. 
That gentleman had informed him, that 
he had seen a parcel of wretches take a 
dog, flay him alive, taking the skin com- 
pletely off, put a collar about his neck, 
and after dragging him a mile, throw him 
into ariver. Mr. Halls added, that, so 
much were his feelings wrought upon by 
this exhibition, that he did what was cer- 
tainly a violation of the law, but was highly 
to the credit of his humanity—he took the 
boy who was holding the collar, and flung 
him into the river after the dog. He (Mr. 
M.) stated nothing now but what he gave 
chapter and verse for. As to the fact 
which he had stated relative to the cutting 
out of the tongue of a bull, and its being 
severed from the surrounding integuments 
by a brutal fellow who had thrust his 
hand into the animal’s mouth for the pur- 
pose, and lastly, as to the tongue being 
handed about the crowd in a plate for 
money, the person who held it, saying, 
“ please to put something on the tongue,” 
he would appeal for the truth of the state- 
ment to the hon. member for Oxfordshire, 
before whom the offenders, he understood, 
were brought. Could any one, after 
hearing such a statement, refuse their 
protection to the unfortunate animal, who 
was so often subjected to such treatment ? 
He had taken the opinion of his majesty’s 
Attorney-General on the subject, and, 
he was happy to say, that the opinion of 
that learned person, beyond all doubt a 
good one, was decidedly unfavourable to 
the legality of such proceedings. The 
Attorney-General conceived that it was 
as unlawful to hurt a bull in that manner, 
as it would be to maim or torture any 
other animal [The Attorney-General here 
indulged in a smile]. The learned gen- 
tleman might laugh, and no doubt. he 
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considered him and his case as a fit subject 
for ridicule, but he could tell him it was 
not a matter of ridicule elsewhere. It had 
been observed, both of the bills, which he 
bad carried, and of those which he meant 
to pass, that he legislated on particular 
cases. While, however, he admitted he 
had selected cases of animals tortured 
through the means of the skin, as those 
best fitted to convey to the House the 
nature of the torments which poor dumb 
creatures were forced to endure, because 
it was well known that no part of the frame 
was so sensitive as the skin ; still he could 
= many other instances of the most. 

orrible tortures inflicted upon every spe- 
cies of domesticated animals, with every 
refinement upon cruelty. He contended, 
however, that the proof of one such act 
was as good as a thousand: what had 
happened to one dog might, and probably 
had, happened to hundreds ; the business. 
of the legislature was to prevent, not to 
punish ; and, in defiance of the dicta of the 
late Mr. Windham and all his patrician 
supporters of the present day, he would 
maintain that the dog and the bull should 
be equally protected from the savage 
ferocity of an ignorant mob; and that the 
legislature, listening to the unanimous 
sense of all the character and respecta- 
bility of the country, should interpose its 
authority, and guard against the recur- 
rence of such scenes as had been de- 
scribed. His purpose was to alter and 
amend the former act, as far as regarded 
domesticated animals; and he would, in 
addition to the clauses contained in the 
bill of last year, which had been lost, pro- 
pose another clause, granting magistrates 
the power to compensate individuals in a 
humble station, for the loss they might 
incur by giving information of the perpe- 
tration of the crimes which it was his ob- 
ject to punish or prevent. He hoped the 
Attorney-general would not consider a 
fine of three or four pounds, or the im- 
prisonment of a week, a sufficient punish- 
ment for such offences as he had de- 
scribed; and that if he held the maiming 
other people’s property a felony, he would 
not object to making the wanton torture 
of animals, even if they were a man’s own 
property, a high misdemeanour, somewhat 
different from the punishment allotted to 
the over-driving of a horse ; and, if he ob- 
jected to the power being granted to a 
magistrate of summary conviction, he 
would at all events allow the case to be 
fairly tried at the quarter sessions. It 
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would remedy a defect in sir James Mac- 
intosh’s bill, which made it necessary to 
prove malice against the owner before a 
conviction could be obtained against any 
person who maimed and wounded cattle. 
As he saw the hon. member for Oxford- 
shire in his place, he should like to know 
the reasons which had prevented him 
from punishing the persop who had baited 
the bull, and maltreated it in the manner 
he had described. If the hon. member 
had any doubts as to whether the bull was 
privileged by his bill, he could tell him 
that the Attorney-general had given it 
as his opinion, that it was, and had further 
added, that bull-baiting was illegal. The 
hon. member, after some further remarks, 
concluded by asking leave to bring in the 
bill. 

Mr. Butterworth, in seconding the mo- 
tion, said he considered the suppression 
of such nuisances as that. which this bill 
was meant to suppress, of minor consider- 
ation, compared with those scenes of 
outrage and brutality which attended the 
practice of prize-fighting. When men 
were hardened and brutalized, by ha- 
bitually witnessing the violence and blood- 
shed which accompanied prize-fighting, 
it was impossible they could think of 
treating inferior animals with tenderness. 
He regretted that such exhibitions, in- 
stead of being denou ncedby the author- 


ities, were in too many instances allowed | 


to proceed, if not directly encouraged. 
He had reason to believe, that two years 
ago a prize-fight took place at Warwick, 
when the magistrates of that county not 
only declined to interfere to prevent such 
ascene, but caused constables to attend 
it for the purpose of preserving order. If 
this statement were true, nothing could 
be more disgraceful to those authorities. 

Such abominable outrages were calculated 
to brutalize the minds of the mass, and to 
render them insensible to the quantity of 
pain which they inflicted on inferior crea- 
tures. He trusted the hon. gentleman 
would turn his attention to the prize- 
ring, as by suppressing that source of de- 
moralization and depravity, he would be 
doing more good than he could possibly 
expect to effect by all his acts against the 
ill-treatment of cattle. 

_ Mr. Ashurst said, that he was not pre- 
sent when the hon. member for Galway 
had addressed the House on the subject 
of the bull ; but he had been informed that 
the hon. gentleman had said, that an indivi- 
dual had torn out the tongue of the bull, 
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placed it upon a plate, and had then gone 
about collecting money upon it. Was that 
a correct statement of what the hon. mem. 
ber had said? 

Mr. Martin.—Yes. 

Mr, Ashurst begged leave to say, that 
a complaint had been made to him of 
conduct similar to that which the hon, 
member stated; but when the parties 
came before him to substantiate that com. 
plaint upon oath, it assumed a very dif. 
ferent aspect. It appeared that, during 
the time the bull was getting baited, a 
ferocious dog, which had been tied up in 
a House adjoining to the spot where the 
baiting took place, escaped from his ken. 
nel, attacked the bull, and actually bit of 
a small portion of its tongue. On the 
witness who, saw this circumstance, being 
asked whether the tongue had been cut 
out, he said, that if it was, he did not seeit, 

Being further asked, whether he had 
seen the tongue put upon a plate, and 
carried round the meeting, he said that he 
saw no such thing done, and that he did 
not believe that it had been done. He 
then asked the witness, whether he could 
mention any person who had set a dog 
upon the bull after its mouth had become 
covered over with a bloody foam. To 
that question he got no answer upon which 
he could act officially as a magistrate. 
The hon member had asked him, whether 
he conceived bull-baiting to be illegal. 
For his own part, he must say, that he 
knew of no law by which bull-baiting had 
been prohibited ; and, as long as he knew 
that lands wereheld at Windsor, at Oaking- 
ham, and at Stamford, on condition of 
keeping a bull for baiting, he could not 
believe that it had been prohibited. Be- 
sides, he knew of no case in which it had 
yet been decided that bull-baiting was 
illegal. No person who knew him could 
charge him with being guilty of giving en- 
couragement to the practice ; but he did 
not believe it to be prohibited by any law 
at present in existence. 

Mr. Martin said, he had an opinion of 
the Attorney-general, which he would get 
published, declaring the illegality of bull- 
baiting. 

The Attorney General said, he did not 
rise to object to the motion of the hon. 
member. What precise object he sought 
to attain by the present bill, he could not 
comprehend from the hon. member’s 
speech ; but, if he thought that his former 
bill wanted amendment, it was only fair 
that he should have an opportunity of 
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amending it. In answer to the question 
which had been put to him, he would 
reply, that he was of opinion that the 
offence of bull-baiting was punishable by 
the existing law. There was no occasion 
to introduce a bill to render prizeefighting 
illegal, as it was so already. He con- 
ceived that the receut assembly at War- 
wick to bait a lion was a riotous and illegal 
assembly, and as such it might have been 
dispersed by the magistracy. To those 
persons who did not know him he would 
say, that he wasthe last person in the world 
who would become an advocate for cruel- 
ty ; and that he opposed these motions, not 
because he loved cruelty, but because 
they would not answer the objects which 
the hon. member for Galway had in view; 
because they would give rise to number- 
less petty vexations; and lastly, because 
he did not know where the House would 
stop, if it once began to legislate, not 
with regard to the security of property, 
but with regard to the feelings of the 
animal. His hon. friend ought not to 
introduce his measures in detail, but 
should introduce them upon some general 
principle, which could be fairly discussed 
and decided on by the House. His 
hon. friend, on each of his motions, 
brought forward instances of cruelty 
which he believed to be true, but which 
generally turned out to be either false or 
greatly exaggerated; as had been the 
case that night with regard to the tearing 
out of the bull’s tongue. Nothing could 
be so unsafe as to legislate upon the 
statement of one or two individual mem- 
bers, and not upon some great and gene- 
ral principle. He would not object to the 
bringing in of the bill, but he did not by 
so doing pledge himself not to oppose it 
hereafter. 

Mr. Martin, in reply, stated, that he 
had a letter from the clergyman in whose 
parish this bull-baiting had taken place, 
describing the particulars of it in the 
terms which he had used. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Conpuct oF Mr. KeEnRICK, IN THE] 


Casz or Franxs.] Mr, Denman having 
moved the order of the day for taking 
into consideration the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken on the 17th instant, 
- Mr. Butterworth requested to know, 
whether Mr. Kenrick still held the situa- 
tion of recorder of Dover, or whether he 
had been removed from it? 
Mr. Peel replied, that he did not know 
VOL. xIV. 
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whether Mr. Kenrick did or did not hold 
the office, nor whether he discharged its 
duties in person or by deputy; but he 
could answer distinctly, that that gentle- 
man had not been removed from the 
office by the authority of the government. 
He thought that the hon. gentleman, who 
himself represented Dover, was quite as 
likely as any person to know whether Mr. 
Kenrick was the recorder of that borough. 

Mr. Denman said, it was not easy for 
the member for Dover to know any thing 
of the recorder of Dover, as there was 
no such officer. There was a high steward 
in Dover, the nature of whose duties was 
similar to that of recorder; but before a 
person was eligible to that situation, it was 
necessary that his majesty should express 
his approbation of it. Now Mr, Kenrick 
had never been nominated by his majesty. 

Coun:el were then called in, and Mr. 
Gurney was heard at the bar in defence of 
Mr. Kenrick. Mr. Bolland then appeared 
at the bar, as junior counsel for Mr. Ken- 
rick; and being asked by the Speaker if 
he wished to urge any thing in behalf of 
the accused, he declined addressing the 
House, upon the ground of the full and 
satisfactory manner in which Mr. Gurney 
had made his defence. The counsel 
being ordered to withdraw, 

Mr. Denman said, he rose at a period 
when it was permitted him to explain, in 
detail, the grounds upon which the motion 
had been made; and he felt that it was 
peculiarly necessary to do so, because, in 
the course of the preliminary discussion, 
misconceptions had been betrayed by 
hon. members, beyond any thing which 
he could possibly have conceived or an- 
ticipated. He little thought that any one 
in that House could be ignorant that it 
was the duty of the two Houses of parlia- 
ment to watch with jealousy the conduct 
of the judges; and, in case of their betray- 
ing any dereliction of duty in the admi- 
nistration of justice, it was their business to 
address his majesty to remove them from 
their situations. In former periods of our 
history, the commissions of the judges were 
held by a very different tenure from that 
by which they were held at present. The 
office of judge was formerly held by a com- 
mission, dependent upon the good plea- 
sure of the Crown. They were sometimes 
appointed, as their commissions expressed 
it, during their good behaviour, quamdiu 
se bene gesserint. Between the reigns of 
James Ist and the Revolution, the former 
= prevailed, and the judges were not 
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removable for ill behaviour, but at the 
sole pleasure of the king. With such a 
tenure, he need scarcely say, that the 
most capricious and unjustifiable removals 
took place, when judges had sufficient 
virtue and fortitude to perform their duty 
tothe public. Thus, that very conduct which 
reflected lustre on the bench, was often the 
source of the displeasure of the Crown ; and 
judges were removed from those seats to 
which they did the utmost honour. After 
the Revolution, this nefarious practice was 
happily put an end to, and the judges’ 
commissions were directed to be made out 
by the present tenure of quamdiu se bene 
gesserint. This was permanently enacted 
by the act of Settlement, but, at the same 
time, it was expressly declared, that, 
upon the addresses of both Houses of 
parliament to the throne, the judges 
should be removed. In the first year of 
the reign of his late majesty, that 
sovereign being desirous that the judges 
should hold their offices by a tenure still 
more independent of the Crown, had 
addressed the parliament to this effect 
from the throne, and had provided that 
the judges should not be removed in the 
event of the demise of the Crown. But, 
in the settlement of this question, it was 
especially provided, that his majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, should remove any 
judge upon the address of the Houses of 
parliament.—All the preliminary attacks 
upon the present course of proceeding 
had been, therefore, thrown away; for it 
was the obvious duty of that House to 
make such inquiries into the conduct of 
judges, and to exercise their constitutional 
privilege of addressing the Crown to 
remove any judge who should conduct 
himself in a manner to disgrace his 
office. This was the tenure of office of 
the twelve judges of England; and, with 
reference to the eight judges of Wales, 
their tenure of office he conceived to be 
precisely thesame. They held their seats 
by the 34th of Henry 8th which express] 

gave them the same power of holding all 
manner of pleas of the Crown as the 
English judges; as well as the power of 
holding all actions and writs as the judges 
of the Common Pleas. In addition to 
this, they exercised the same equitable 
jurisdiction as the lord Chancellor of 
England. Thus, throughout the whole 
principality of Wales, every judge of great 
session held the same power as the judges 
of the courts of King’s-bench and Common 
Pleas in England, and they also exercised 
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that enlarged and over-ruling equitable 
jurisdiction in Wales, which the lord 
Chancellor possesses within the realm of 
England. This immense power held b 

the Welch judges furnished the same 

reason for the House to watch and super. 

vise their conduct with the same degree of 
jealousy with which they were constitu. 
tionally bound to watch the conduct of the 
English judges; and the manner of 
appointing individuals to the office of 
judge, in Wales, by no means made it less 
necessary for the House to be vigilant in 
the exercise of their duty. This being 
the case, he had only to remind the 
House, that Mr. Kenrick came _ before 
them as a judge of great sessions in 
Wales : he also filled the office of a justice 
of the peace, or magistrate, for the count 

of Surry, and he was called by himadl 
although not quite correctly, recorder of 
the town of Dover; for he believed his 
title was not quite complete, although 
formerly his appointment would have 
received, without any difficulty, his 
majesty’s approbation. By the act of 
Settlement, and by the first of his late 
majesty, the patent of a judge would be 
repealed, in consequence of any crime 
proved against him before a jury, asa 
breach of the tenure by which he held his 
office, the quamdiu se bene gesserit 
becoming void on any proof of crime; 
but, at the same time, the discretion which 
had belonged to the Crown became vest- 
ed in parliament. This being the case, he 
quite agreed with what had been stated 
upon a former occasion, that the question 
before the House, and all similar ques- 
tions, must be questions of degree; and 
it was entirely for the House to consider, 
whether the present case was of sufficient 
magnitude, and whether it brought a 
sufficient scandal on the administration of 
justice, to require the interference of 
parliament. After the animadversions 
passed upon the character and conduct of 
the person who filled this high office, and 
who was now before the House, he thought 
that to depart from an investigation of the 


_case, upon any of the grounds which had 


been urged in the preliminary discussion, 
would be for the House to give up one of 
its most valuable privileges, and to fl 

from one of its most important duties. It 
was incumbent upon the House to decide, 
whether Mr. Kenrick had not forfeited all 
right to the good opinion and respecte 
ability of society, and he should therefore 
proceed to animadvert upon the case. It 
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had been stated, in the speech of the 
learned counsel at the bar, that the Morn- 
ing Chronicle had animadverted upon the 
conduct of Mr. Kenrick, and that the ar- 
ticles in that paper had constituted a most 
atrocious libel. These supposed libels 
were published in August, 1824. Be- 
tween that month of August and the en- 
suing Michaelmas term, Mr, Kenrick had 
to consider of his application to be made 
to the court of King’s-bench for a crimi- 
nal information against the editor of that 
paper, as the author of the libels in ques- 
tion. Most undoubtedly it was the para- 
mount duty of any man who regarded his 
character, to have brought forward an 
application of this sort. It sounded, how- 
ever, most strangely in the ears of the 
world, that a judge should have made ap- 
plication to the court of King’s-bench for 
a criminal information, in consequence of 
libels of this atrocious nature, and that 
redress should have been refused by the 
Court [hear, hear!]. He might also 
here animadvert upon the fact, that the 
same judge had prosecuted a poor in- 
dividual for stealing a scrap of wood of 
the value of less than twelve-pence; and, 
upon his proceeding to the sessions, the 
man charged was instantly dismissed, and 


the costs of the prosecution were refused | 


to the prosecuting judge. These were 
two very singular situations for a judge to 
be placed in. It was notorious, that a 
rule existed in the court of King’s-bench, 
that any person applying to the court for 
a crimina! information against the author 
of a libcl, should distinctly deny upon oath 
every imputation cast upon his character 
in the libel. The more atrocious was 
the libel, the more easy would it be to 
deny its aspersions. What were the libels 
that were the ground of this application 
to the court of King’s-bench? They 
were all printed; and it was essential to 
the understanding of the case, to compare 
the libels with Mr. Kenrick’s vindication. 
He (Mr. pap entirely dissented 
from many of the observations which the 
articles in the Morning Chronicle con- 
tained, although there were others that 
he approved of. But, the alleged libels 
would be indeed atrocious, if they were 
untrue; and, for that reason, when he 
found that Mr. Kenrick had applied for a 
criminal information against the alleged 
libeller, he looked ve anxiously for the 
contradiction which his affidavits might 
€ontain to the libel. What was the sub- 
stance of the charge brought against Mr. 
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Kenrick, in the Morning Chronicle? The 
articles in that paper not only accused 
Mr. Kenrick of prosecuting unnecessarily 
and unjustly a poor man of his neighbour- 
hood, but they said, * you have done this 
because you wanted to get possession of 
his land.” Mr. Kenrick did not deny this, 
except in one general phrase at the end 
of the affidavit. In this affidavit, all he 
said was, “I did not tamper with the 
wife of Franks, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the freehold.” But he did not say, 
that he did not prosecute the husband for 
that purpose, though that was the very 
charge. He did not say that he did not 
induce the magistrate to send the poor 
man to gaol, in order to wear him out, 
and terrify him, and get possession of his 
freehold. He did not deny this imputa- 
tion. He did not deny the charge, that he 
used all means to induce the poor man to 
plead guilty, that he might get possession 
of the freehold. He made no such denial. 
He ‘. denied that he tampered with his 
wife. It was not denied that he sent 
Franks to prison—to that miserable gaol, 
to be corrupted, and contaminated, and 
ruined, in order that he might fall an 
easier victim, and give up his freehold. 
Mr. Kenrick had the opportunity of an- 
swering all these charges, and he never 
denied any of them. So far from it, in 
another part of the proceedings, he vir- 
tually admitted the charges. In his let- 
ter to Mr. Collett, which appeared in the 
Stamford newspaper, he owned his having 
sent the man to gaol, and he never denied 
that he wished to obtain his freehold. He 
said, ** About four or five years ago, I 
offered him, in exchange, another house, 
which he declined; and, from that time 
to the time of his coming out of gaol, I 
had never, directly or indirectly, treated 
with him, or made any offer, or, in any 
manner, endeavoured to purchase his cot- 
tage; I had bought another, which an- 
swered my purpose, and was indifferent 
about either of those, otherwise than to 
get rid of a bad neighbour.” Thus, he 
admitted that he wanted to get rid of a 
bad neighbour ; and he tried to effect his 
purpose by means of this piece of dirty 
plank [hear, hear!]. Let any man read 
the libel, and the depositions, and if he 
could say that he entertained the slightest 
doubt of the innocence of Franks, he 
should, indeed, look upon him with 
wonder. The slab had been lying as 
worthless in a ditch, and in its dirty state it 
was found, not in the possession of Franks, 
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but merely upon his‘premises. ‘There was 
not the slightest evidence on the depo- 
sitions that Franks had ever seen the 
slab. If Franks had seen it, he had evi- 
dently esteemed it.a matter of so little 
value, that he had left it exposed to the 
view of Kenrick’s men, who lived in his 
neighbourhood. Thus this respectable 
man, the father of seven or eight children, 
was committed to gaol upon evidence in- 
sufficient to have committed the most dis- 
honest character inthe world. It did not 
require the slightest knowledge of law—it 
only required the exercise of common 
sense—to determine, that there was no 
case against Franks. The learned coun- 
sel had said, ‘God forbid that any undue 
influence should have been exercised by 
Mr. Kenrick over the mind of the magis- 
trates who committed Franks!” But it 
was clear that, when a judge of the land 
came to swear before a magistrate against 
a poor man, he did come with a degree of 
authority that a magistrate might find it 
difficult to resist. It had been stated by 
Mr. Burgess, that he had committed 
Franks to gaol with considerable regret. 
Mr. Burgess having committed him, he 
would say, that nothing but the influence 
of a judge could have induced a magis- 
trate to commit a man upon such a charge. 
Mr. Kenrick said, ‘My own earter saw 
Franks putting this slab upon his premi- 
ses ;”” that is to say, it was resting against 
a rabbit-hutch, where it had been placed 
by one of the children. Contrast this 
case with that of Canfor. In reference to 
that case, he wished that counsel were 
allowed to address juries in cases of felony. 
In the case to which he alluded, there 
was a valuable article found in the pos- 
session of the brother of Mr. Kenrick’s 
bailiff, but Mr. Kenrick had refused to,in- 
quire into the loss of this valuable sheep, 
although it had been traced into the pos- 
session of the prisoner [hear, hear! ]. 
These two cases ought to be taken to- 
gether ; and, when the House found Mr. 
Kenrick’s conduct so different in the one 
case, from what it was in the other, it 
would excite the strongest suspicion that 
some improper motive did actuate Mr. 
Kenrick in this most unjust prosecution 
against Franks. He must be allowed to 
observe, that the affidavits from which he 
was quoting were solely the affidavits 
which Kenrick had produced, in order to 
obtain his rule for a criminal information. 
There had been several others filed in 
answer to these, but it had been argued, 
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that it was unjust to produce them against 
Kenrick, because he had had no. oppor. 
tunity of answering them, and they were, 
therefore, ex parte. But, omitting the 
affidavits that had been filed in answer tg 
Kenrick’s, these last themselves became 
ex parte. Mr. Kenrick had nothing to 
complain of in the mode of bringing for- 
ward this case. It was the most unfounded 
charge that was ever made, and the House 
had a right to inquire into the motives, 
It was the province of common sense to 
look for some extraordinary motive in the 
conduct of an individual, so contrary to 
his duties and station in society, and to 
his means of information. What was the 


motive imputed to Mr. Kenrick, in. the F 


articles which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle? That he had violated his 
public functions, and had availed himself 
of his station, in order, unjustly, to dis- 
possess Franks of his freehold. It was 
not denied that Mr. Kenrick looked to 
the consequences of his proceedings, and 
that he calculated they would dispossess 
Franks of his freehold ; but he bad stated 
that his motives were only to get rid of 
a bad neighbour. It would be well to 
inquire whether this was the real motive 
for such extraordinary conduct; and, if 
this turned out to be a mere pretence, the 
inference against Mr. Kenrick would be 
plain. In order to show that this was not 
his object—that it was a mere pretence, 
it would only be necessary to refer to Mr. 
Kenrick’s own conduct. Mr. Kenrick, 
in order to establish that he wished to get 
rid of Franks, solely because he was a 
bad character, proceeded to state what 
the character of Franks was. The cha- 
racter of Franks was highly important in 
estimating the motives by which Mr. 
Kenrick was actuated. Mr. Kenrick had 
felt the necessity of making out something 
against Franks. It had been stated, that 
a bloody knife, wrapped in some paper, 
had been found, belonging to Franks ; 
from which he wished it to be inferred, 
that Franks had been guilty of stealing a 
sheep, and of which he had not been even 
accused and, for which no affidavit had 
been filed against him. This appeared in 
Franks’s letter to Collett, whieh appeared 
inthe Stamford News. Collett attributed 
it to the author, Mr. Kenrick, excepting 
that Mr. Drakard had made a few altera- 
tions to the extent of admitting the direct 
charge of felony. It was to be observed 
that these attacks were going on whilst 
the Morning Chronicle was receiving 
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small sums of money for Franks, and 
public compassion was excited in his 
favour. ‘The insertion of Kenrick’s letter 
in the Stamford News was at this precise 
time, and had a tendency to check the 
compassion and bounty of the public. 
The House had a right to discover these 
circumstances by a judicial and inquisi- 
torial inquiry. They had a right to ex- 
pect an explanation from Mr. Kenrick. 
Mr. Collett might have been called to 
have produced the letter. Kenrick might 
have disavowed it when it was shown to 
him by Mr. James. To-day, the defence 
was, not that he did not send the letter 
with an intention of its being published, 
but that he was goaded to do so by the 
observations which were daily appearing 
in the Morning Chronicle. ‘This excuse 
was not satisfactory to him. When a 
gentleman was called upon to vindicate 
his character, if he offered no evidence 
on the subject, it was quite clear that he 
had nothing to offer. The letter was 
evidently intended by Kenrick for pub- 
lication ; for, if Collett could have proved 
that it was delivered to him only for pri- 
vate information, Kenrick would have 
required him to have given such evidence. 
The absence of all evidence on the sub- 
ject made it quite clear that the letter was 
written for insertion in that paper. If 
Kenrick knew any thing of the blocdy 
knife, he ought to have sworn it in his 
affidavit; for all depended on the cha- 
racter of Franks. So far trom swearing 
any thing against him, he only states, in 
the letter to Collett, that, ** When I first 
came to my present residence, I found 
Franks in the employ of persons who were 
preparing my house for my reception. I 
received hints of his misconduct which ex- 
cited my suspicions ; and finding them well 
founded, Idismissed him.” This was rather 
a queer way of dealing with the character 
of any human being, particularly as he 
had an opportunity of swearing to any 
particular fact. He then went on to state 
one of the most cruel things done by one 
man to another. He said—‘I had, or 
rather my wife had, sent one of his 
daughters to school, and she was employed 
at needle-work, which occasioned her to 
have access to the house ; various articles 
were missing; lace, stockings, clothes, 
silver-handled scissors, &c. were missing, 
belonging principally to the house-keeper, 
and much jealousy and suspicion was oc- 
casioned amongst my servants, till they 
all agreed on suspecting Franks’sdaughter, 
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when: they acquainted me with the cir- 
cumstance, and I directed application to 
a neighbouring justice for a search- 
warrant, in the execution of which, all the 
articles were found in a box, in the bed- 
room of Franks and his wite, under their 
clothes; the magistrate requested my 
interference with the parties, on aceount 
of the tender age of the girl, to take their 
things again, and drop any prosecution. 
This was before the late act, giving a 
power to prosecute the abettors, had 
passed.” Thus an imputed offence of 
a child ten years of age was brought 
forward many years after, when she was 
a young woman in respectable service, so 
as to cite her character before the public, 
injuring her reputation and feelings, 
merely because she happened to be the 
daughter of a poor man, against whom a 
Welch judge happened to make an un- 
founded accusation. As to the fact of 
the articles being found under the clothes 
in Franks’s room, the child slept in the 
room with her parents, and the clothes 
were found in a deal box in her bed. So 
far Kenrick’s case was disproved ; but 
the most malignant part of the assertion 
was, that “this was before the late act 
giving a power to prosecute abettors ;” 
as much as to say, that Franks was an 
abettor, and would have been prosecuted 
as such [hear, hear!]. This would have 
been proved, had it been true, when he 
moved, upon affidavits, for an information 
before the court of King’s-bench. The 
inference. was, therefore, plain. ‘The 
House was bound to interfere, when it 
was so important for Mr. Kenrick to 
justify what he had stated in his letter to 
Collett.—Well, next came the statement 
of the killing of the sheep and, because, 
forsooth, a bloody. knife and a piece of 
paper were found in a particular spot, 
the unfortunate Franks was held to be 
guilty. Would the House for a moment 
entertain a belief that an individual was 
to be charged and confined toa prison 
upon such grounds? Again. it was said 
that Franks had for ten years been in 
the habit of nightly depredations in his 
neighbourhood; but not the slightest 
proof was brought forward in support 
of this assertion, and therefore he had, 
he conceived, an undoubted right to 
say, that the assertion was unfounded. 
This had been repeatedly asserted in the 
Morning Chronicle ; and that journal justly 
set forth, in contradiction to the statc- 
ment, the very excellent character given 
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to Franks by the parties called upon his 
trial. Mr. Kenrick felt this; and, in the 
criminal information for which he moved 
against that journal, and the affidavits of 
the three or four neighbours whom he 
brought forward, not one word was said 
about Franks being a man of bad cha- 
racter. If, then, the statement of Franks 
having been a man of bad character was 
true; if Mr. Kenrick was right in stating, 
that Franks had for years been in the 
habit of committing nightly depredations 
upon the neighbourhood, why did not 
that fact appear upon the face of these 
affidavits? After the evidence which 
had been given at their bar—after the 
admissions made upon all hands—he 
asked any hon. member to put his hand 
upon his heart, and say whether there 
was not before him sufficient ground for 
the course of proceeding which he had 
felt it his duty to adopt?—But it was 
said, and it was, he understood, true, that 
Mr. Kenrick had applied to Mr. Lawson, 
the clerk ofthe peace, to withdraw the pro- 
ceedings against Franks, upon the score of 
his former good character, although he had, 
on a former occasion, stated that his cha- 
racter was a bad one. From what had 
transpired, it was clear that Mr. Kenrick 
had involved himself in some such di- 
lemma. In Mr. Kenrick’s affidavit, he 
said, that he had written to Mr. Lawson, 
the clerk of the peace, a letter, of which 
he kept no copy, stating, to the best of 
his recollection, how the said John Franks 
was circumstanced, and praying that the 
proceedings against him might be with- 
drawn, upon the ground of his previous 
good character. Ifthe previous character 
of Mr. Franks was so good, why was he 
committed to prison upon such light and 
inconclusive grounds? Even if the 
charge of taking a slab of timber of such 
trifling value were true, why should a 
man of such character be committed to 

ison? And, if his character of being a 
nightly depredator was true, why was he 
to be protected by the interference either 
of Mr. Kenrick or the clerk of the peace? 
Was it consistent with the duty of a 
magistrate —was it consistent with the 
character and dignity of a Welch judge 
—either to oppress an innocent individual 
in the one case, or screen a guilty one in 
the other? Nay, more, was it consistent 
with the character of such an individual 
to keep back the witnesses necessary to 
support and prove a charge of felony? If 
the magistrate had found it necessary to 
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have the daughter taken before a magis- 
trate, upon a charge of having stolen a 
pair of scissors and a little bit of silk—jf 
he felt it necessary to proceed against 
Franks himself, under a conviction that he 
had been a nightly depredator upon the 
property of his neighbours for the last 
ten years, why was it found necessary to 
tamper with public justice, and make 
efforts to screen a guilty individual from 
the punishment which he deserved? 
Why should this magistrate try to screen 
this nightly thief from the operation of 
the law, **if it could be done without his 
forfeiting his recognizances?” Was it 
not clear that Mr. Kenrick was, through. 
out, actuated by a wish to rid himself of 
a person whom he considered a trouble. 
some and inconvenient neighbour, and 
get possession by some means of his free. 
hold? He would put it in this way—Mr. 
Kenrick having this object in view, 
thought he would best accomplish it, first 
by getting Franks into prison, and then 
letting him know that he would best re- 
lieve himself by pleading guilty to a charge 
of which he knew himself innocent. By 
this means his little freehold would be- 
come forfeited to the Crown, and being 
close in Mr. Kenrick’s neighbourhood, 
every man knew how possible it was for 
a@ person so desiring, to get possession of 
it. He maintained, that there was abun- 
dant proof of such an intention on the 
part of Mr. Kenrick. In his letter to the 
gaoler of the prison in which Franks was 
confined, he said, ** Sir, I shall be obliged 
to you to inform me in what manner John 
Franks, committed by Mr. Y. Burgess, 
for stealing a plank, my property, has 
conducted himself since he has been in 
your custody. The facts of the case are 
so short, and so clear against him, that I 
cannot suppose he can entertain any hope 
of acquittal. I have no animosity against 
him, and if I find he has conducted him- 
self with propriety since he has been in 

our custody, and his ready to acknow- 
edge his guilt, and is sensible and sorry 
for his misconduct, I shall be ready to do 
all in my power to induce the court to be 
as lenient to him as it can be when con- 
victed, or he shall plead guilty.” He 
(Mr. Denman) was amused when he first 
read this pompous promise of an effort to 
mitigate the sentence of the court upon 
an admission of guilt. It was in sub- 
stance saying, that if Franks would only 
confess his culpability, he might escape, 
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transportation. This attempt to extort a 
confession of guilt was, in his view, with- 
out a parallel. He did, then, impute to 
Mr. Kenrick, when he sought to obtain 
this confession of guilt from the unhappy 
Franks, that he had it in his own contem- 

lation to induce him to abandon his free- 
old. In another place, when the unfor- 
tunate prisoner mentioned what was 
likely to be the conduct of the Benefit 
Society to which he belonged, in the 
event of his conviction, Mr. Kenrick 
said, he would use his efforts to pro- 
cure the most lenient sentence, upon 
au avowal of guilt. The offer was refused 
with the indignant feeling of an innocent 
man. Then came the story of the rabbit- 
hutch, &c., of which they had heard so 
much. He was now talking, not of a 
magistrate of the country, not of a judge 
of the land, not of a judge of the great 
sessions of Wales, or of a recorder of a 
borough—but of the wrongs and sufferings 
inflicted upon a poor and unprotected in- 
dividual. 
adverted again to the facts stated in the 
Morning Chronicle, relative to Mr. Ken- 
rick—facts which had never been rebutted 
by that gentleman or his friends—and 
went on to ask whether, if a person so 
convicted of improper conduct, as that 
person had been, were now to be recom- 
mended to the office of magistrate, or 
Welch judge, or recorder of a borough, 
his majesty’s ministers would feel it right 
to appoint him to any of those offices ? 
Assuredly they would not ; and, if he was 
unfit to be so appointed, was he not unfit 
to be continued in any one of those offices? 
If all which he had stated was true, and 
they had undeniable evidence of the facts, 
was it not a public scandal to continue 
Mr. Kenrick any longer in the high and 
important office of an administrator of 
justice? Let the right hon. gentleman 
opposite speak. Would he give to such 
a person the power of life and death, the 
whole extent of the judicial authority— 
which would be the case in the present 
instance, if the colleagues of Mr. Kenrick 
were absent? Would any man be secure 
of a fair trial before Mr. Kenrick, for a 
plank of wood, if the prosecutor was a 
respectable person? If the motive were 
Not corrupt in the present case, it never- 
theless showed a defect of judgment. It 
had been truly said, that if the conduct of 
an individual was such that he ought not 
to be appointed to a situation, he ought, 
for the same reason, to be removed from 


The hon. and learned member ' 
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any situation he might fill. Would Mr. 
Kenrick, he asked, be included, after what 
had transpired, in a commission for an 
adjoining county? Would his majesty’s 
approbation be given for his appointment 
to a higher post? If not, how could the 
government, having the power of dis- 
placing this person, and being called upon 
by duty to do it, continue him in office? 
Was it necessary that he should actually 
disgrace himself on the bench before he 
could be removed? In reply to the ob- 
jection which he had heard, that a lawyer 
should not bring forward such a question 
as this, it should be followed up by a re- 
solution to exclude lawyers from sitting 
in parliament ; for it was such persons who 
took the liveliest interest in these ques- 
tions. He had also been told, that a per- 
son holding a judicial office ought not to 
have preferred this charge ; but he hoped 


‘he could say that no member could be 


more free from improper motives, or less 
disposed to take up such a subject un- 
necessarily than himself. He hoped that 
gentlemen would feel themselves called 
upon to entertain this motion. He had 
performed what he conceived to be a so- 
lemn duty, in bringing it before the 
House. He considered that the charges 
were all proved, except that which related 
to Mr. Kenrick’s application to withdraw 
the prosecution on account of Franks’s 
good character; and he would accordingly 
move, * That it appears to this House, 
that the charge against William Kenrick, 
esquire, one of his majesty’s justices of 
great session in Wales, has been full 
established by evidence, except so far as it 
imputes to him that he applied for leave 
to withdraw his prosecution against John 
Franks, on account of his good character.” 
The Attorney General said, he rose to 
oppose the motion, giving his hon. and 
learned friend, at the same time, full credit 
for having introduced it solely from a 
pure and conscientious sense of public 
duty. But, at the same time, : fter all that 
he had heard, he felt bound to come to a 
conclusion very different to that at which 
his hon. and learned friend had arrived. 
He felt that his hon. and learned friend 
had no right to bring into that House one 
grave and specific charge, and then turn 
round and call upon them to convict the 
accused party upon another. His hon. 
and learned friend stated, that he did not 
wish to proceed upon his first charge 
against Mr. Kenrick, but that there was 
another and a graver charge of which that 
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gentleman had been guilty. He begged 
the House to bear in their recollection 
the original charge. It was, that Mr. 
Kenrick had preferred a charge of felony 
against Franks, and, without giving suffi- 
cient evidence, had had him committed 
and brought to trial. There was no ac- 
cusation of corrupt motives or of malice ; 
yet his hon, and learned friend said, not 
that this charge was proved, but that 
another charge of a deeper character had 
been substantiated, which Mr. Kenrick had 
never been called upon to answer. Had 
this proceeding taken place before another 
tribunal, his hon. and learned friend would 
have been told, that he was not competent 
to adopt this course, that he must con- 
fine himself to the record. The course 
was unjust to Mr. Kenrick, for this ob- 
vious reason: could the House be sure 
that if the charge had been differently 
worded, Mr. Kenrick would not have ad- 
duced evidence to refute it? This was 
enough to show the unjust course pursued 
by his hon. and learned friend. But, was 
it any offence to prosecute a man on in- 
sufficient evidence? Could any civil 
action be maintained, could any verdict 
be got, against a man on account of such 
an act, unless malice could be shown? 
The terms of the charge contained no 
crime cognizable by law. Mr. Kenrick 
was charged with having preferred an ac- 
cusation on insufficient evidence ; but, this 
very evidence was adduced before Mr. 
Burgess, who committed the prisoner. It 
followed, then, that Mr. Burgess must 
be charged as well as Mr. Kenrick. On 
that very evidence, too, the grand jury 
found the bill. No undue influence over the 
witnesses was imputed ; there was nothing 
to impeach their character: they told the 
same story to Mr. Kenrick, to Mr. Bur- 
gess, and to the grand jury; and the 
House was now called upon to say that 
Mr. Kenrick was actuated by malicious 
motives. His hon. and learned friend said, 
that the property was of trifling value ; it 
might be so: the owner of the property 
was the fittest person to judge of the pro- 
priety of The law said, that 
the act of taking it was a crime; and if 
the party prosecuted in a legal manner, 
and without corrupt motives, where was 
the crime ? With regard to the slab, it 


was admitted on all hands that the pro- 
perty had been found on Franks’spremises, 
and the conduct of the different branches 
of his family was of a nature to excite the 
strongest suspicions. 


When the bailiff or 
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servant of Mr. Kenrick first proteeded to 
Franks’s, he measured the slab of timber, 
and returned to his master. On his going 
there a second time, the wife of Franks 
asked him, in a bullying tone, what bugj. | 
ness he had there? and added, before g | 
word respecting Mr. Kenrick had been 
spoken, ‘that the timber did not belong 
to Mr. Kenrick.” The son of Franks, too, 
a lad about fourteen, blustered and said, 
that the piece of timber had been the pro. 
perty of his father for years. ‘To this, the 
servant of Mr. Kenrick answered by cut. 
ting a piece of the slab, and pointing out 
that, from its green state, it could not 
have been more than a month cut. It 
was not asserted now, that the father stole 
the timber, but the conduct of the family 
was of a nature to cause a suspicion that 
it had been taken by some of his family, 
with his privity. Now, with respect to 
the cottage, what was the evidence upon 
that subject? Why, Mr. Kenrick stated, 
that at one time he had offered to purchase 
the cottage; but that afterwards, on 
Franks’s refusal to sell it, he hadabandoned 
the intention altogether, and that took 
place six years ago: and so completely 
had he abandoned the intention, that 
though a better and more convenient cot- 
tage, immediately contiguous to the spot, 
had been offered, he declined to purchase 
it. Yet, although such was the fact, it 
was now stated, that he had instituted this 
proceeding against Franks for the pur- 
pose of obtaining possession of this cot- 
tage. Still, although Mr. Kenrick swore 
he had no malicious or corrupt view, but 
that he acted solely from a sense of the 
public duty he had to discharge, this 
charge was still persisted in, contrary not 
only to the probability of the case, but to 
the positive affidavit of Mr. Kenrick. 
The other alleged ground was, Mr. Ken- 
rick’s wish to make a footpath over Franks’s 
ground. What was stated on oath on this 
subject by Mr. Kenrick? Why, that hehad 
given a portion of his land in exchange 
for some allotments given to Franks and 
Gates, of less value than his own portion 
of land, and that he had told Franks, a 
pathway ought to be made across his allot- 
ment, in order to enable Gates, whose 
cottage was immediately contiguous, to 
enjoy more fully his own allotment. Yet, 
this had been insisted on as a proof of a 
corrupt motive on the part of Mr. Ken- 
rick, and of hostility towards Franks.— 
Another circumstance stated was, that 
Mr. Kenrick had tampered with Franks’ 
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wife, attempting to induce her, during her | that letter was his—not whether it had 
husband’s confinement, to make an ap- ' been published by his authority or with bis 
lication for relief to the overseers, by knowledge, but whether it was his—and 
which she would be compelled to sell the | Mr. Kenrick refused, as he was at liberty 
cottage. This statement was also posi- to do, to answer the question, Mr. Col- 
tively denied. Its truth, if there was any lett, on being applied to, said he would 
truthin it, might have been established by ; not give up the original, and he himself 
witnesses at the bar, and yet there had| would take the consequence. In his 
not been any evidence on that subject. opinion, there was no evidence whatever 


If, therefore, the House asked whether | of publication. What was the nature of 
An application had been 


corrupt, was not the whole charge nega- 


Mr. Kenrick’s motives were malicious and | this letter? 


made to Mr. Kenrick to explain some 


tived? In his opinion, it was. So much, 
then, for the first part, which, he thought, 
had been negatived by Mr. Kenrick’s tes- 
timony, to impeach which, not even an 
attempt had been made.—This brought 
him to the consideration of the second part 
of the charge: that which imputed to Mr. 
Kenrick that he had published a libel on 
the character and conduct of Franks. 
Now, that it was a libel, was yet to be 
proved; and he had always understood 
that the burthen of proof lay upon the 
prosecutor. Because it was not proved, 
the House was not to draw inferences on 
the subject ; they were not to call on Mr. 
Kenrick to answer that which had not 
been established against him. Yet such 
appeared to have been the doctrine of his 
hon. and learned friend, who had said, 
“ though, it is true, I have not established 
the charge of the publication of the libel 
by Mr. Kenrick, in the Stamford news- 
pores. yet Mr. Kenrick is bound to clear 
imself from that charge.” 
now stated, and that, too, by his hon. 
and learned friend, was, that a man was 
bound to clear himself from a charge not 
made out against him by the public pro- 
secutor. Even though that charge had 
been made out, he apprehended there 
was No very great crime in writing a let- 
ter to a private connection, in explanation 
of a circumstance respecting which he 


What was | 


circumstances which had been stated re- 
specting him, and he had written an 
answer which was subsequently published. 
Now, when there was no evidence that 
‘that letter had been published by the 
authority of Mr. Kenrick, was it for that 
House to take notice of it, written, as it 
had been, under such peculiar circum- 
stances? Did his learned friend mean to 
say that Mr. Kenrick was bound to give 
evidence that he had no concern in the 
publication? But, after all, suppose he 
had, was it not too much to say, that 
when he was goaded as he had been, day 
by day, he was to be strictly called to 
account, because, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, he had gone beyond the letter of 
what was capable of proof? What were 
the charges in this letter? One related 
to a petty theft committed by the daugh- 
ter, in which the father was stated to have 
been an abettor. That charge was not 
one got up by Mr. Kenrick for the pur- 
poses of the moment; for it appeared, by 
the statement of Franks himself, that 
when the charge was first made, Mr. 
Kenrick had got up in a great passion, 
| and had said, that if he could get hold of 
Franks, he should be made an example of. 
All this had passed in a room in a small 
cottage, and that the articles alleged to 
have been stolen by the daughter, were 


| articles of petty theft, which could hardly 


had requested information. Mr. Collett; have been concealed from the knowledge 
had written a letter to Mr. Kenrick, and of her parents:—He admitted that with 


this alleged libel was the letter written in 
answer to that of Mr. Collett. Before he 


wished to call the attention of the House 
to part of the evidence relating to the 
question whether it had been published 


| 
| 
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respect to the sheep, the charge must be 
allowed, on the testimony of Mr. Peters, 


adverted to the terms of this letter, he | to have been unfounded. But though 


that charge was not true, it did not follow 
that Mr. Kenrick might not honestly have 
believed it at the moment. He said this 


by Mr. Kenrick. The fact was, that it had | in justice to Mr. Kenrick, or he should 
been published by Drakard, under the di-| rather say, as declaring to the House 
rection of Mr. Collett;but Drakard didnot his own impression on the subject. He 
state that he had been authorized by Mr. | thought there was no sufficient evidence to 
Kenrick to publishthe letter. The attorney | support the present charge. In the first 
for the Morning Chronicle had called on’ place, there was none that the letter had 
Mr. Kenrick, and had asked him whether | ~ — by the desire of Mr. Ken- 
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rick. He merely now, as an individual, 
impartially stated the evidence on which 
he founded his own opinion. No man 
felt more than he did the great importance 
of keeping the seat of justice pure: no 
man was more fully convinced how much 
depended on the character of the indi- 
viduals who filled the seats of public jus- 
tice, nor of the absolute pomerry a that 
their motives and conduct should be un- 
suspected ; and he would be the last to 
support any individual who had proved 
himself unworthy of administering justice 
to a free people. His right hon. friend 
behind him had reminded him of one 
point of the evidence which he had omit- 
ted, and which regarded the conduct of 
Mr. Kenrick after Franks had been com- 
mitted to prison. It was suggested in 
the Morning Chronicle, that Mr. Kenrick, 
after five or six weeks had elapsed, found 
himself in an awkward situation, and was 
desirous to get out of it. Now, the evi- 
dence on that point showed, that a few 
days before the sessions commenced, 
Franks’s wife applied to Beall, to intercede 
with his master on behalf of her husband, 
and on his representations, Mr. Kenrick 
said he would write to the gaoler to know 
how Franks had conducted himself; for 
that if he had manifested any signs of con- 
trition, he would take care the sentence 
should be lenient. If the House believed 
that Mr. Kenrick thought Franks inno- 
cent, and yet wished him to plead guilty, 
undoubtedly it would be a serious offence ; 
but there was no evidence of that, while, 
on the other hand, the case was very 
different if Mr. Kenrick believed Franks 
to be guilty. In that case, he might be 
of opinion that, though guilty, Franks 
had been sufficiently punished by the 
three months’ imprisonment he had al- 
ready suffered, and that after such a pun- 
ishment it was likely he would return a 
reformed member of society, and, for that 
reason, Mr. Kenrick determined to use 
his influence to obtain a very lenient sen- 
tence. This had come to the knowledge 
of Franks’s wife, and she had said, that 
the leniency of the sentence would be 
utterly unavailing, for that Franks was a 
subscriber to a benefit fund, and that if 
he was convicted, he would, by that con- 
viction, forfeit all title to relief from it. 
Mr. Kenrick then said, he would interfere 
to prevent the prosecution being pressed. 
Under similar circumstances, what gen- 
tleman was there in that House who 
would not do the same? Franks had 
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already suffered punishment, which Mr, 
Kenrick deemed sufficient to have re. 
formed him, and therefore, to prevent his 
conviction taking place, he wrote a letter 
to the clerk of the peace, who sent an 
answer, that the prosecution could not be 
given up without the recognizances bein, 
forfeited. His learned friend had stig 
that Mr. Kenrick ought to have per. 
severed strictly in the prosecution. Yoh 
that opinion he differed. The two wit. 
nesses were bound to appear, but there 
was no such obligation on Mr. Kenrick, 
and he was therefore fully at liberty to say, 
that the witness who was uncer his con- 
trol, and whose testimony was most 
material, should not attend the trial, and 
that he would not employ counsel against 
the prisoner. He did so, and when the 
case was called on, as there was no coum 
sel to press for a conviction, nor any wit- 
ness to give testimony, Franks was dis. 
charged. There was no gentleman in the 
House who would not do the same, when 
there was no obligation to continue a 
prosecution, that, if successful, must end 
in the ruin of the prisoner's family. Was 
this, too, to be imputed to Mr. Kenrick, 
as proceeding from a corrupt and hostile 
motive towards Franks? The statement 
that Mr. Kenrick was desirous Franks 
should plead guilty, could not be recon- 
ciled with the fact that he would not 
pursue the prosecution, and that he kept 
back a witness who could swear to that 
most important circumstance, of the slab 
having been in Franks’s possession. How 
could it be said, therefore, that he had 
desired Franks to plead guilty, when he 
did not use the means in his power to 
pursue that prosecution with success? 
This was the third and last charge against 
Mr. Kenrick, and this, he thought, was 
answered as fully as the other two.—Be- 
fore he sat down, he would allude to the 
ge which had gone abroad against 
r. Kenrick, upon what had been done 
in the court of King’s-bench. It was 
generally supposed that the judges of that 
court had investigated the matter, and 
had given their judgment against Mr. 
Kenrick on the merits of the case. Such 
was not the fact. One counsel only, and 
that counsel employed for the defendant, 
had been heard, when the court decided 
the question on a ground foreign to the 
merits of the question. Their ground of 
decision was, that as the alleged libel on 
Mr. Kenrick had been published, that 
gentleman had his remedy by indictment 
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for libel, to which they would leave him. 
As to the costs, when the court were 
asked to grant them, their lordships said, 
that if the defendant insisted on having 
his costs, they must hear the other side ; 
the question of costs, therefore, was not 
pressed. He said this by way of removing 
a prejudice which had gone abroad against 
Mr. Kenrick, as if the court of King’s- 
bench had, in fact, decided against him 
on the merits of the case. He had now 
only to observe, that he had known Mr. 
Kenrick in early life, and afterwards in 
courts of justice, and had never known 
him to do any thing that was improper. 
He had also been employed as an advo- 
cate against that gentleman in the court 
of King’s-bench. He did not know what 
were the exact limits of the duties of a 
counsel, but his impression was, that it 
was the duty of a counsel zealously to 
fulfil the charge consigned to him, with- 
out prejudice or partiality, and without 
regard. to consequences, whatever they 
might be. With such ideas of the duty 
of a counsel, he had appeared against Mr. 
Kenrick, discharging from his mind all 
partial recollections ; and now, acting as 
a member of parliament, and called upon 
to give his opinion ona grave and serious 
charge, he felt himself bound to say that 
he considered it not proved, and that he 
must therefore give a decided negative to 
the motion. 

Mr. Denman shortly replied. He said, 
that under all the circumstances of the 
case, he should not press the House to a 
division; but he was, at the same time, 
bound to declare, that his opinions re- 
mained unaltered, and that if he had the 
giving or refusing of judicial offices, he 
would not confer any situation on Mr. 
Kenrick. Neither had his hon. and Jearned 
friend ventured to declare, that if he had 
such power he should consider Mr. Ken- 
rick a fit object of judicial nomination, It 
was easy to anticipate what would be the 
result of his motion ; but he was neverthe- 
less sure that the people of England 
would not consider themselves well used, 
if Mr. Kenrick was continued in office. 
He decidedly differed from the hon. and 
learned gentleman as to the effect of the 
evidence in the case; particularly as to 
the fact of Mr. Kenrick’s having kept 
back the material witness at Franks’s trial. 
He did not believe that that witness could 
have proved any thing more than had been 
Proved in his absence, If the House had 
not been already annoyed by the length 
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of these discussions, he would have 
pressed this proceeding further. His 
opinion, he repeated, remained unaltered. 
He had done what he considered to be 
his duty, and should leave the case with 
the House. 

The resolution was then put, and nega- 
tived. 


Navy EstimarTes.] The report of 
the committee of supply was brought up. 
On the question, that it be read, 

Sir F, Ommaney complained of the low 
rate of remuneration which clerks in the 
Admiralty received, and also of the diffi- 
culty which the widows of assistant-sur- 
geons experienced in procuring pensions. 
He meant on a future day to move for an 
account of all widows of assistant-sur- 
geons who had applied for pensions be- 
tween 1805 and 1809, when the new re- 
gulations were carried into effect. 

On the first resolution, ‘«* That 30,000 
men be employed for the sea-service, for 
the year 1826, including 9,000 Royal 
marines,” 

Mr. Hume said, that he must oppose 
the naval or any other establishment 
being formed on so large a scale as mi- 
nisters seemed inclined to propose at the 
present moment. They had had an op- 
portunity of examining the whole scale 
on which it was intended that the military 
establishment should be kept up, and he 
was justified in saying, that no such esta- 
blishment was ever thought of at any 
former period of peace. He therefore 
wished to know whether there was any 
prospect of a return to what might fairly 
be denominated a real peace establish- 
ment? At this awful moment, when dis- 
tress and difficulty threatened the land in 
every direction—when no immediate re- 
lief appeared in view—and when thousands 
and tens of thousands were in a state of 
destitution and want, it would become 
his majesty’s ministers to reflect a little 
on what they were about. He was quite 
sure that the estimates, so monstrous 
did they appear, were agreed on at atime 
when ministers were not aware of the 
real state of the country. In former 
times, this country maintained a very dif- 
ferent peace establishment, both with re- 
spect to the number of men and the 
magnitude of the expense; and he was 
anxious to know what were the circum- 
stances at the present moment which re- 
quired so disproportionate an establish- 
ment, as compared with antecedent pe- 
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riods of our history. When the late war 
was terminated, that House had appointed 
a committee to inquire into the state of 
the finances generally, and also into the 
management and expenditure of every 
particular department; and he regretted 
to say, that the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports agreed upon by that 
committee, and approved of by ministers, 
had been, as it appeared to him, uniformly 
neglected. They were now going on 
increasing the burthens of the country, 
without any reason whatever being as- 
signed for their conduct; and he be- 
lieved if 12,000,000/. instead of 6,000,000/. 
were demanded for the naval service, it 
would be at once voted, although 
2,000,000/. had been found sufficient at 
the end of former wars. In 1817, imme- 
diately after a long war, when Europe 
Was in an unsettled state, and America 
was in such a situation with respect to 
this country, that it was scarcely possible 
to guess how the scale would turn, only 
19,000 seamen were called for. In 1818, 
there was an addition of 1,000. In 1819, 
the same number, 20,000, was continued. 
In 1820, it was raised to 23,000. In 
1823, there was a further increase to 
25,000. In 1824, the number was 
29,000. Last year it was continued at 
29,000; and now, without any reason 
whatever being assigned, parliament was 
called on to vote 30,000 men, with all 
the accompanying expense. An hon. 
baronet had just alluded to the situation 
of a number of unfortunate widows, whom 
he had kindly taken under his protection. 
Certain it was, that very many persons 
who had claims on the government were 
plunged in deep distress and could pro- 
cure no relief, whilst they saw young men 
of rank and family, who needed no assist- 
ance, amply provided for. Such indivi- 
duals were too often hoisted over the 
heads of men of talent and experience ; 
and, while the labours of the latter went 
unrequited, the former were quartered on 
the public purse. Nota promotion took 
place, in which, if gentlemen cxamined 
the list, they would not see that persons 
who had no claim to rank, were ad- 
vanced before those whose services 
deserved a different recompense. The 
navy and the army were filled with 
instances of this kind. It was indeed, 
nothing more nor less than a mode of 
pensioning individuals ; and he regretted 
to say that there appeared to be a dis- 
position in the aristocracy of the country 
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' pensioned on the public. While the great 


mass of the people had scarcely bread to 
eat, taxes were imposed on them without 
number, to keep up this useless expense, 
The promotion at present going on in the 
army and navy would be found to be 
greater than what had taken place at any 
period of the war; due allowance being 
made for the difference in the number of 
men employed now and formerly. Such 
a system ought no longer to be suffered, 
He regretted very much that the claims 
of the meritorious individuals who had 
been alluded to by the hon. baronet had 
not been attended to; but he believed the 
fact to be, that neither they, nor any 
other set of persons, unless they had in- 
terest with the lords of the Admiralty, 
were likely to receive pensions at their 
hands. Five officers were kept up, where 
one would be sufficient; and that, it 
seemed, was the mode in which the people 
were to be relieved from their taxes, 
From the estimate now before the House, 
they learned, that a sum of 6,135,000. 
was to be expended on the navy for the 
current year. This was more than the 
estimate for the last two or three years; 
and surely it was monstrous that they 
should thus proceed, year after year, in 
thus burthening the people, without 
making an effort to correct the system. 
This extravagance was not confined to 
the navy. It was still more glaring in the 
army; and he must say, that he would 
willingly reduce the army one half, to 
keep the navy on an efficient, but not a 
uselessly extravagant footing. This was 
a naval nation, and that arm of our 
strength ought to be kept pre-eminently 
powerful. The system of wasteful ex- 
penditure which was now adopted could 
not be carried on, unless ministers made 
up their minds, ere long, to rob the public 
creditor, It was shameful, in times of 
public distress, to extract from fifty-five, 
to sixty millions a year from the pockets 
of an impoverished people. He was sorry 
he did not see a minister in his place, 
because he wished to impress on the 
minds of those who were at the head of 
affairs, the necessity of their giving these 
estimates a reconsideration. They ought 
to look to the situation of the country, 
and extend some substantial relief to the 
people. He would not, on his own 
authority, state any thing against the 
mode in which any particular department 
was conducted : but he felt himself borne 
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out in this instance, with respect to his 
charge of wanton extravagance, by the 
reports to which he had alluded. He was 
anxious, if he stood alone, to record his 
opinion as to what the House ought to do 
in this period of suffering; and what, he 
would add, if they had a reformed par- 
liament, that House would do; namely, 
compel ministers to reduce those esti- 
mates, and to revise the expenditure of 
all those departments which weighed 
heavily on the people, and of which they 
most justly complained. Was it not 
dreadful tosee 27,000,000/. annually wrung 
from the people to keep up our military 
and civil establishments— exclusive of the 
charges connected with the national debt? 
They would, in a few days, hear from 
ministers a statement of the financial 
situation of the country. He wished they 


would announce their intention of reducing | 
the burthens of the people ; but he feared | 


there was no hope of such a communica- 
tion being made; for, had it been in- 
tended, the House would before this 
have heard some intimation of the matter. 
The motion with which he slfduld con- 
clude appeared to him to be so reasonable, 
that he should hope for its success under 
almost any circumstances, but more par- 
ticularly when the accounts from every 
part of the country must have directed 
the attention of gentlemen to the extreme 
distress which existed in all quarters, and 
which imperatively called on them to re- 
flect on the result that before long might 
take place, if they did not adopt a change 
of system. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment,— 
“That this House cannot take into con- 
sideration the reports of the naval estimates 
of this, the eleventh year of peace, 
amounting to 6,135,004/., without ex- 
pressing their concurrence in opinion 
with the committee of Finance of 1818, 
expressed in their eighth report in the fol- 
lowing words :—¢ This, although a head of 
‘very large expenditure, is one on which 
‘your committee do not consider them- 
‘selves competent to judge. They con- 
‘ceive that the amount and preparation 
‘of ships of war must be left to the 
‘sound discretion of the government gen- 
‘erally, and of the board whose duty it is, 
‘more particularly, to manage this most 
‘important department of the state. Al- 
‘ways bearing in mind that not ships and 
‘stores and military arrangementsare alone 
‘necessary for the safety, or for the glory 
‘of the country, in the event of war; but 
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‘that finances recruited during peace, 
‘and wealth, and industry generally dif- 


‘fused through the nation by all prac- 


‘ticable savings of expense, and conse- 
‘quent diminution of burthens, are, at 
‘least, of equal importance; while they 
‘mainly contribute towards the happiness 
‘and comfort of all classes of society at 
‘the present time.’ And this House re- 
commends to the ministers of the Crown 
their reconsideration of the estimates, with 
the view of reducing their amount, con- 
sonant to the opinion of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the better to suit the present 
circumstances of the country.” He did 
not mean to cavil at particular parts of the 
estimates. He had already done that in 
the committee ; but, seeing the aggregate 
amount, and seeing how little suitable 
they were to the present state of the 
country, he made his present motion to 
call on the House to stop the extravagance 
of his majesty’s ministers. If they were 
determined to persist in their career, he, 
at least, should have done his duty. 

Lord John Russell seconded the amend- 
ment. The navy estimates were, he said, 
framed on a most inordinate scale, and he 
believed that the army estimates would 
be found still more extravagant. He 
would therefore divide the House with his 
hon. friend. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, he was surprised 
that the hon. member for Aberdeen 
should have asserted, that no reason had 
been assigned for the increase in the navy 
estimates. He begged the hon. member 
to recollect, that his hon, friend, in bring- 
ing those estimates forward, had stated, 
that the increase this year was owing to 
the war in India, and to the necessity 
which existed for keeping up a naval force 
in various parts of the world. The gene- 
ral state of the commerce of the country 
was such, that ministers could not with- 
hold this force, without creating general 
discontent amongst the merchants. There 
was no part of the world in which the 
commerce of Great Britain was not going 
on at that moment ; and armed ships had 
been sent for abroad for the purpose of 
protecting that commerce. It was the 
duty of the Admiralty to see that those 
vessels were properly distributed. They 
were obliged to send ships up the Medi- 
terranean, where the British were likely to 
be attacked by the belligerents on both 
sides. Again, it was necessary to station 
vessels of war in the West-Indies; and 
they were likewise called for on the coast 
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of Africa. There was no part of the world 
in which a British naval force was not 
looked up to for protection ; and they had 
acquitted themselves wonderfully well 
wherever they had been employed. Their 
naval officers, he admitted, were no great 
diplomatists ; but in their intercourse with 
the newly recognized states they had 
acted wisely, They had insured peace 
and quiet wherever they appeared; and 
they had maintained the honour and repu- 
tation of the British flag. If that House 
were filled with merchants, he was con- 
vinced they would all rise with one accord, 
and bear testimony to the benefits they 
had derived from the system pursued by 
the Admiralty. The money now called 
for would be most advantageously laid out; 
‘since it would enable this country in spite 
of the wars of other powers, to carry on 
a flourishing commerce with every part of 
the world. The hon. member for Aber- 
deen had advanced one assertion, which 
he would meet with a direct contradiction. 
The hon. member had stated, that the 
claim of no man was listened to at the 
Admiralty, unless he possessed family 
interest. He denied the charge altogether. 
He attended himself at the Admiralty in 
rotation; and he would say, that no per- 
son, from the highest to the lowest, ever 
asked to see him, whom he did not see, 
and whose business he did not hear. And 
he would tell the hon. member in the face 
of the House and of the country, that he 
paid less attention to a man who had 
family interest than to one who was with- 
out it, He would say more. He would 
tell the hon. member—and many officers 
could bear witness to the fact—that when 
men without interest had stated their 
cases to him, he had done his utmost to 
bring them forward. The charge, there- 
fore, of the hon. member was most unjust 
and unfair. He could assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that in proportion as the 
Admiralty brought forward persons of 
rank, they, with equal readiness, assisted 
others who had no recommendation of 
that kind. Length of service, and a 
knowledge of the profession, were never 
overlooked, let the situation of the indivi- 
dual be what it might. The services of the 
father were very frequently considered in 
the promotion of his sons; and it could 
not be denied that this was a fair and 
proper course of proceeding for the 
Admiralty to observe. 
Mr. Robertson complained, that on so 
important a vote there was not a minister 
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of the Crown in his place. The apology 
for keeping up a large naval force made 
by the hon. lord of the Admiralty was 
totally inadequate; namely, the war in 
India. Now, the war in India no more 
required an increase of the navy than would 
a war in the middle of Germany. It was 
totally impossible that a naval force could 
act inthe Burmese war. Such a reason 
could only have been offered on the pre. 
sumption of the utmost ignorance amo 
members of the seat of war in India, 
There was no warlike navigation among 
those nations. True it was that in the 
mouths of rivers there were occasionally 
forts which were accessible by boats ; but 
the weakest vessel that could swim, if she 
could only hold out the voyage and the 
landing of the troops, would be powerful 
enough for any maritime purposes of that 
war. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. member 
for Grampound attributed to the Ad- 
miralty the most perfect ignorance of the 
geographical situation of India. 

Mr. Robertson said, ‘* No :” his expres- 
sion was, that the Admiralty presumed on 
the ignorance of the House. 

Mr. Croker.—Well, then, it was not the 
Admiralty who were ignorant, they were 
well enough acquainted with the business ; 
but they came down to impose upon parlia- 
ment with a falsehood [‘ No, no,” from 
various quarters]. Well then, a fallacy ; 
which was, that some part of the naval 
force was to be employed in India. Now, 
he had one short fact to state, in answer 
to the representation of the hon. gentle- 
man. That very morning it had fallen to 
his lot as secretary to the Admiralty, to 
receive despatches from a commander in 
India. That officer mentioned, that he 
had collected a naval force to act on the 
rivers of Rangoon, which he expected 
would be of the greatest use; and that it 
consisted of a greater number of men 
than the total increase of sailors demanded 
by the present vote. 

Sir C. Cole defended the Admiralty 
from the charge of an unfair use of favour 
and affection in promotions. He would 
mention a proof of the contrary, within 
his own knowledge. He had taken two 
deserving youths by the hand, who had 
done themselves honour in the service 5 
they were the sons of an officer of distin- 
guished merit, but they were for a time 
over-looked. He no sooner made their 
case known to the Admiralty than their 
promotion was secured to them. From 
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all that he had seen, this was the usual 
character of their proceedings. A8 to the 
necessity of a naval force in India, he had 
been for many years on that station, and 
it had peters RA him that we could hold 
so vast & dominion with a naval force so 
small as was kept there. The House 
would recollect the limits taken in by that 
station. It wasa full quarter of the earth’s 
surface, reaching, in direct longitude, 
from the coast of Arabia to the Pacific 
Ocean. True it was, that there were no 
powerful fleets in those seas ; but, there 
were many forts upon the mouths of rivers 
which gave occasion for the employment 
of vessels of war and boats. But, there 
were reasons for keeping up a consider- 
able force in other quarters. The Me- 
diterranean station evidently required a 
considerable force to protect our com- 
merce; especially while a piratical war 
wasraging between the Greeks and Turks. 
He thought the service could not be pro- 
perly maintained with a less number of 
men. 

Mr. Wyvill would vote for the amend- 
ment, in order to compel ministers to ob- 
serve the strictest economy. 

Mr. Herries said, that the object of the 
amendment was not so much to negative 
the vote for the navy, as to put a stop to 
the grant of supplies generally; which, 
of course, the House had the power to 
do, though it was a power rarely exer- 
cised, and not without the statement of 
more cogent reasons than those urged by 
the hon. member for Aberdeen. So far 
from its being true that ministers had no 
regard for economy, they had evinced, 
from year to year, the utmost anxiety to 
promote it; and the time chosen by the 
hon. gentleman for bringing forward his 
amendment was not a little extraordinary, 
recollecting that it was upon bringing up 
the report of the committee whose reso- 
lutions had been agreed to unanimously. 
With regard to the absence of ministers, 
he denied that it was necessary that they 
should attend to listen to the often re- 
peated recommendations of the hon. 
member. They had observed the most 
rigid economy in every department, and 
had carried reductions to the utmost ex- 
tent. Year after year, and item by item, 
the navy estimates had been scrutinized 
with the utmost patience, and the increase 


of the present vote above that of 1817 
had been frequently justified; so that 


nothing could be more absurd than to 
treat it as if the adgmetitation were en- 
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tirely new, and required arguments in 
support of it. 

Colonel Davies thought, that this was 
a fit opportunity for the exercise of that 
great economical check which lay in par- 
liament. No good reason had been given 
for keeping up so enormous an establish- 
ment. Were they, in a time of peace and 
in a season of universal distress-to go on 
voting away large and unnecessary quan- 
tities of the public money? Ought they 
not rather, as guardians of the public 
purse, when that distress was likely to be 
aggravated by the measure now in pro- 
gress, to restore the currency, to force 
upon government the most rigid economy? 

e would vote for the amendment, and 
when the report of the army estimates 
should come up, he would oppose the re- 
ception of it, unless it was accompanied 
with some pledge of serious reduction on 
the part of ministers. . 

Captain Gordon adverted to the charge, 
that branches of families of rank and in-. 
fluence were placed in the navy, in order 
that they might receive pensions out of 
the pocket of the public. How stood the 
fact? Any person entering the arm 
must serve six years before he would be 
entitled to half-pay at all. He knew of 
several officers of acknowledged gallantry 
and merit, who, after serving thirty years 
or more, received a pension of about 180/. 
Surely these allowances were not burthen- 
some pensions, but limited rewards for 
services performed to the country. 

Mr. Tremayne conceived that the strict- 
est economy was necessary in all the de- 
partments of the state, and therefore he 
should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Hobhouse begged it to be under- 
stood that he did not object to the navy 
estimates generally ; but he could not, in 
the present condition of the country, ap- 
prove of money being voted without the 
strictest necessity for it. In thus expres- 
sing himself, he trusted he should not be 
charged with a wish to embarrass minis- 
ters. The measures which they had 
brought forward this session, with the 
exception of the one last night, had met 
with his approbation ; but, on that occa- 


sion, certainly, he thought it to be his 
duty to vote against them, inasmuch as 


he conceived they had departed from 
their own principles, With respect to 
the necessity of a reduction in the ex- 
penditure, he was satisfied, that through- 
out the country there was but one opinion, 
that such establishments could not be kept 
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up, especially if ministers persevered in 


that measure, which he must deem an pe ee Russell, lord J 
eminently wise one, of returning to a me- | Cavendish, H. Taylor, M. A. 
tallic currency. It was every man’s set=| Denman, T. Tremayne, J. H. 
tled conviction, that with the contraction | Evans, W. Wyvell, M. 
of the circulating medium which that | Grattan, J. Whitbread, S. 
measure would occasion, it would not be a. 4 C. Wood, Alderman 
.  Monck, J. B. TELLERS, 
possible to keep up those establishments ; Palmer, F. lined 5 


unless, indeed, ministers had made up| n 
their minds to the desperate alternative df Robertson, Alex. Davies, col. 
breaking faith with the public creditor.| On the resolution, that 896,000/. be 
The speech from the throne assured the , granted for defraying the expense of the 
House, that no rupture of the peace of | half-pay of the unemployed officers of his 
Europe was expected; and the tranquil- | majesty’s fleet, 

lity of Ireland rendered any additional} Sir C. Cole expressed his regret at the 
force in that quarter unnecessary ; there- | hardships which half-pay officers of the 
fore it would be absurd for ministers to ; navy underwent, in consequence of their 
come to parliament this year and demand | being obliged to employ themselves in 
the same amount of supplies for the army | other professions, owing to the inadequate 
year after year. He imputed no blame | provision afforded to them by government, 
to the lords of the Admiralty. He made Many of those officers had adopted other 
no charge of partiality or undue influence | professions; some had gone into holy 
personally against them. He objected to | orders; and he could not but consider it 
the system—to the representative system as a great hardship that their half-pay, 
—to maintain which, ministers found it which they had so well earned in the ser- 


necessary to court the support of the 
great, by providing for their dependants. | 
One gallant officer, to disprove the charge | 


vice of their country, should in conse- 
quence be taken from them. 
Mr. Hume being the first person who 


of improper influence, had told the House had introduced the subject of officers 
of his taking two deserving youths by the going into the church, could not help of- 
hand down to the Admiralty, and intro- | fering a few words. He was anxious to 
ducing them there with success. Why, learn what steps government would take 
this was the very case of his hon. friend, | with respect to officers entering the 
the member for Aberdeen. Their merits' church. They did not seem to know 
might have claimed and acquired for them how to act on the subject; for an order 
promotion without the recommendation of | in council had passed taking off the half- 
the gallant officer. But, then, what was | pay of officers in holy orders, and a sub- 


the effect of his introduction? Surely he | 
ought to recollect how the public would | 
view this transaction. They would not 
forget that the gallant officer was a mem- 
ber of parliament, and that by some acci- 
dent or other, he always found himself at | 
liberty. In short, it was clear, that his | 
recommendation was strong, because he | 
was a member of parliament. He knew | 
a captain in the navy, who had frequently 
declared that it was ridiculous to suppose 
that any claim made by individuals would 
be listened to, unless there was parliamen- 
tary interest to support them. There 
were exceptions, he knew, to this; for 
many gallant officers had risen to the head 
of the profession without such aid. How- 
ever, it was a fact well known, that the 
current of favour generally set the way of 
parliamentary interest. This was the ge- 
neral impression, not only in the naval 
service, but among the people at large. 
The House divided; for the Amend- 


ment 15, Against it 43. 


sequent order had restored it to them 
again. He could not but consider it a 
hardship that in this latter order, an ex- 
ception had been made with respect to 
marine officers. It was certainly not fair 
to give half-pay to one class of officers, 
and to take it from another. On what 
principle of justice or policy were officers 
who had served in the marines to be 
exempted from the benefits enjoyed by 
others? From all he could learn, there 
were but four retired marine officers who 
were in a situation to claim it. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the system 
which had always been adopted by the 
Admiralty was this—that no person in the 
naval department should be allowed to 
enjoy half-pay, unless he consented to 
join the navy again, should his services be 
required. It was impossible always to act 
upon this system, government had been 
attempted to be imposed upon in more 
than one instance. A person who came 
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in turn to be employed, had written to 
the Admiralty, requesting to be allowed 
to go upon the reserve half-pay list; but 
it being discovered that he was in holy 
orders, his request was at once dismissed. 
Another person had been struck off the 
half-pay list, when it was found that he 
had taken holy orders. Not very long 
since, it had been the practice in the army 
to suffer half-pay officers who had gone 
into the church to retain their half-pay ; 
but when the principle came to be con- 
sidered, the army saw the necessity of the 
measure adopted by the Admiralty, and 
it was now an established rule, that every 
person so situated should forthwith dis- 
pose of his commission. 

_ The several resolutions were then agreed 
to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 22. 

Soutn American TREATIES BILL. ] 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Robertson begged the attention of 
the House to the conduct of his majesty’s 
government, with respect to the commer- 
cial interests of the empire. They had 
sacrificed already too much to a dan- 
gerous delusion, namely, that of violating 
the navigation laws which hitherto pro- 
tected our carrying trade all over the 
world, in order to found on it the new 
system of free trade. These regulations 
of commerce had not only been extended 
to the butter trade, but to the ports of an 
old rival nation in commercial transac- 
tions, the Dutch. They, however, view- 
ing every thing which affected their in- 
terests with their ancient jealousy, no 
sooner perceived that England put a small 
duty on foreign salt, than they repealed 
the concessions they had made in favour 
of British commerce. With respect to 
the state of Buenos Ayres, our ministers 
had adopted a principle altogether foreign 
to the constitution of this maritime coun- 
try, and permitted the import of goods of 
that country in ships, not only of that, but 
of other states. Similarly objectionable 
stipulations had been entered into between 
this country and the new states of Colom- 
bia, which must open the trade of this 
country to strangers ; as it was notoriously 
the fact, that the rights of citizenship 
would be acquired in Colombia by a 
week’s residence. He would have been 
much better satisfied had he had an op- 
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portunity of making these statements in 
the presence of the right hon. the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but even in 
his absence he felt himself bound to make 
them. 

Sir Robert H. Inglis said, he rose, not 
to follow the hon. member for Gram- 
pound in his observations on the com- 
mercial points of the Colombian treaty, 
which alone, as he was willing to admit, 
were formally and technically before the 
House, and as little to object to that 
treaty generally, but to take this oppor- 
tunity of calling to the attention of the 
House one article in it which to him ap- 
peared to involve interests far higher than 
those of any commerce, and to commit 
the character of the country and the 
cause of religion. ‘The article to which 
he referred was the 12th, which stipulates 
that the Colombians resident in England, 
shall be entitled to exercise their worship 
in public and in private with most full and 
ample toleration; while it stipulates that 
the English, resident in Colombia, shall 
be permitted to exercise their religion in 
their own houses only. In reference to 
the first point, he, as an Englishman, felt 
almost degraded, that at this day tolera- 
tion should be granted to a Colombian 
arriving here, as if it were a new boon; 
as if it were in the power of the nego- 
ciators to give it, or to withhold it; as if 
it were not almost a chemical ingredient 
in the air of England. But what is the 
reciprocal advantage obtained by Eng- 
land? The reciprocity, as was said in 
the American war, is all on one side: the 
English residents in Colombia are per- 
mitted to worship God in their own 
houses. Every other article in the treaty 
gives some benefit to one party, and some 
corresponding benefit to the other, 


“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother.” 


But here there is a most lame and impo- 
tent conclusion; the Colombian is to 
enjoy, as he ought, the fullest and freest 
exercise of his religion here, as free as 
any other Roman Catholic; the English- 
man is to have the free exercise of his 
religion in his own house. The truth is, 
that the Colombian government has 
mocked us, as the English negociators 
mocked them. Both have granted what 
they could not withhold. If it be said, 
that there was a law in Colombia prevent- 
ing any assemblage in private houses for 
religious purposes, and therefore that 
ee was gained as to that point 
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by this treaty, he denied the fact; be- 
cause, by the constitution of that state, 
there is no provision made for the exclu- 
sion of any one religion. If it be said, 
that though there is no such law, yet that 
in practice English merchants have been 
disturbed in assembling at each other’s 
houses, he denied the fact as to Colombia, 
and doubted it as to any other part of 
Spanish America. So much for what has 
been done: as to what might have been 
done, he would consider first the circum- 
stances of the state of Colombia itself, 
and then the precedent of Buenos Ayres. 
There were many circumstances in the 
state of Colombia peculiarly favourable, 
as it appeared, to the admission of religious 
toleration. In the first place, there was 
the silence of the constitution as to any 
exclusive religion in the state; in the 
next, there was the personal character of 
the great man who founded and who de- 
fends that constitution; who, high as he 
is in talents and services, and disinterest- 
ed virtue, is not less high in the estima- 
tion of Europe and America for his 
liberal and enlightened support of every 
good object. He begun his career by 
the abolition of slavery; and set the 
example by the emancipation of his own 
slaves; he has now been encouraging uni- 
versal education. In the third place, the 
character of those who administer the 
government in his absence is equally 
favourable to liberal views. The House 
will recollect that this treaty was signed at 
Bogota on the 18th of last April; one of 
the plenipotentiaries being Don Pedro 
Gual, the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. On the 4th of that same April, 
there was established in the same city, a 
bible society, under the presidency of the 
same secretary of state. The meeting 
was very numerously attended; and, 
though the object was opposed by two 
very respectable ecclesiastics, their oppo- 
sition was overcome, and the society was 
finally established. It is a minor fact, 
but not unimportant, as showing the state 
of the public mind and public opinion, 
that the secretary of the new society had 
been secretary to the Inquisition, and the 
place of the meetings of the society is the 
former hall of the Inquisition. This is at 
least some proof that the public mind was 
more prepared for liberality than might 
have beenexpected from the results of this 
treaty. He did not blame the talents, the 
firmness, the zeal of the plenipotentiaries, 
but he thought that he had said enough 
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to prove that something was wanting 
somewhere to have led to this result. He 
was sure that it was not owing to any 
defect in the instructions of the secretary 
of state for Foreign Affairs, whose large 
and enlightened policy had been so often 
and almost so unanimously approved in 
this House. But this was not all: he 
had seen yesterday a Bogota newspaper, 
expressing the feelings which the treaty 
of England with Buenos Ayres had ex. 
cited in Colombia: they regretted, re. 
ferring to the toleration secured by that 
treaty, that another state had ravished 
from them the glory of taking precedence 
in religious toleration: they trust, how. 
ever, that the example of a state with 
the same religion, language, laws, and 
prejudices with their own, will be fol 
lowed by them ; an example which proves 
to the universe that the people of Buenos 
Ayres, after having gained their freedom, 
know how to make use of it. This, in- 
deed, is not the language of a state paper, 
or of an act of Congress; it is merely the 
language of a newspaper; but a news- 
paper at Bogota, as at London, must, to 
be successful, speak the language, and 
represent the feelings of a great body of 
people. When, therefore, he considered 
these favourable indications—the absence 
from the constitution of Colombia of any 
exclusion of toleration; the personal 
character of Bolivar, in favour of all 
liberality ; the personal character of some 
of those who administer the government 
in his absence, and the sympathy of 
people in Colombia with that liberality, 
so far as that sympathy can be considered 
as proved by the passage quoted, it is 
difficult not to see that a prima facie case 
is established to jouy considerable sur- 
prise at the result of this treaty. This 
was more remarkable when the precedent 
of Buenos Ayres was remembered. There 
he found in the treaty with that power the 
most ample toleration established. If, 
therefore, the same plenipotentiaries who 
had been successful in Buenos Ayres had 
been employed in Bogota, the same re- 
sults might perhaps have been obtained. 
He was sure that no instruction could 
have been wanting on the part of the 
secretary of state for Foreign Affairs. He 
did not wish him to have interposed in 
this negotiation with any threat, still less 
with the reality of war, if the object 
were not obtained. But enough had been 
here said to show how the balance in 
Colombia was wavering, and though he 
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would not have wished the right hon. 

entleman to have thrown his sword into 
it, he should have thought that the 
scale might have been turned by his 

en. The time at which this failure took 
place adds to the regret which it occa- 
sions. It was just at the time when the 
Pope, whose influence in the Trans- 
Atlantic states had been declining, was 
endeavouring by his letters to recover 
that influence there. Those more espe- 
cially who have contended that the church 
of Rome has changed, ought to look with 
more than ordinary regret at this refusal 
on the part of Colombia to grant tolera- 
tion—a concession which might appear 
from so many circumstances to have been 
attainable. If the consideration of this 
question were to close here, he would 
have been content to read the treaty in 
silent mortification ; but it was not merely 
the duty of the House to consider what 
had been done, and what might have been 
done, but also what remained to be done, 
There were still four states to be recog- 
nised—Chili, Peru, Guatimala, and Hayti, 
besides Mexico and the Brazils, the trea- 
ties with which, though in progress, were 
not ratified. Inall these cases, he trusted 
that the right hon. gentleman would se- 
cure for the British subjects the benefits 
of that toleration which kad been lost in 
Colombia. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was sorry his right hon. friend, by whose 
advice the treaty was concluded, was not 
present, as he had no doubt that full 
information would have been afforded 
by him why this point had not been 
gained in Colombia as in Buenos Ayres, 
Although the government at Bogota 
might have been even disposed to 
make a more liberal concession as to 
toleration, still it might not follow that 
the populace might not have been still 
averse to so violent an extension of re- 
ligious privileges. It was a matter of 
congratulation to all who had known any 
thing of the state of affairs antecedently 
in those countries to find that even so 
much had been gained. He could not 
sit down without remarking, that it was 
rather singular his hon, friend who spoke 
Jast should not, in his anxiety for intro- 
ducing a more liberal spirit of complete 
toleration into Catholic states, have turned 
his thoughts nearer home, and suggested 
rather than retarded its adoption in a 
certain protestant country [hear! and a 
laugh]. 
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Sir R. H. Inglis begged his right hon. 
friend to recollect, that he, had always 
made a distinction between granting re- 
ligious toleration and granting political 
power. 

Mr. Irving, as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Trade, felt himself 
called on to assure the House, that no- 
thing had been neglected on the part of 
the committee to secure a just reci- 
procity of advantages to England in the 
treaty before the House; nor could he 
believe that the same object had, for a 
moment, escaped the observation of that 
part of his majesty’s ministers to whose 
province these commercial arrangements 
in strictness belonged. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 23. 

Corn Laws.] Lord Suffield pre« 
sented a petition from Ashton-under- 
Lyne, praying for the repeal or amend- 
ment of the Corn-Laws. He said, he 
could not lay the petition on the table, 
without expressing his regret, that the 
difficulties of this measure had not been 
grappled with during the present session, 
He agreed with the noble earl, not then 
in his place, that the discussion of this 
question was likely to be gone into with 
a considerable degree of passion. He 
was as likely as any one of their lordships 
to lose, in proportion to his wealth, by a 
fall in the price of corn, for he derived 
the greater part of his revenue from land ; 
but he was prepared to make any sacrifice 
that might be for the good of the nation 
at large. Whatever measure the minis- 
ters might bring forward, which were for 
the public good, he would not oppose them. 
Perhaps he was wrong in saying a “ sacri- 
fice,” for he Jaid claim to no peculiar pa- 
triotism; but he was convinced, that no 
class of society could profit, for any length 
of time, by any measure which was an 
injury to the other classes. He thought 
it was a mistake to suppose that the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws would injure the 
land-owners. Of one thing he was sure, 
that the repeal of those laws would pre- 
vent fluctuations in price; which was a 
serious injury to the landed interest as 
as well as to the other interests of the so- 
ciety. 

The Earl of Lauderdale expressed his 
regret, that noble lords, when it was un- 
derstood that this question was not to 
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come on this session, should take an op- 
portunity, on presenting petitions, to 
make their little harangues, which, in the 
present state of the country, might harass 
the public mind. It pleased the noble 
lord to assume, that the Corn-laws caused 
fluctuations in prices, and were kept up 
for the benefit of the landed interest only; 
but, if that noble lord would examine the 
state of prices previous to passing the pre- 
sent law, he would find that there were 
more extraordinary fluctuations before 
than since the passing of it. He was sure, 
whatever might be the effects of that law, 
that no man in that House would argue 
for it out of any other motives than a 
tegard to the public welfare. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 23. 


RepucTion oF Duties on Tosacco 
anp Snurr.] Mr. Hume presented a 
petition from the importers of Tobacco 
and Snuff in the town of Belfast, praying 
for a reduction of the duties thereon. 
He could not forbear remarking, in pre- 
senting this petition, that few things could 
be more beneficial to the fair trader, more 
destructive to smuggling, or more advan- 
tageous to the revenue, than the reduction 
of the duties upon these articles. In 
order to illustrate this, it might be suffi- 
cient to refer to the state of the trade 
from 1810 to 1812, as compared with its 
condition in 1820 to 1822. In the former 
period, when the duty was per Ib. 2s., it 
was paid on 41 millions of pounds. For 
the latter period, when the duty was 4s, 
per Ib., it was levied on only 33 millions 
of pounds. Now, the population, and 
consequently the consumption of the arti- 
cle, must have increased considerably 
during the latter period, and yet the num- 
ber of pounds on which the duty was 
levied had decreased by eight millions. 
This clearly proved how much the revenue 
must, in consequence of the high duty, 
have suffered from the discouragement of 
consumption and encouragement of smug- 
gling. Similar results had attended these 
high duties in Ireland, where, notwith- 
standing the increase of population, the 
quantity of these articles paying duty, 
had considerably decreased. He was 
persuaded, that, if ministers would consent 
to reduce the duty Is. 6d. per lb., smug- 
gling in these articles would entirely cease, 
and the revenue be, at the same time, 
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greatly benefitted. The proof of this was, 
the effects which had resulted from the 
reduction of the duties on Scotch and 
Irish whiskey ; in regard to which the 
revenue had materially increased, not. 
withstanding the reduction of duty to the 
amount of one half. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that in conse. 
quence of the increase of duties, the num. 
ber of houses in a certain town engaged 
in the importation of these articles, had 
been reduced from eighteen to eight. 
He agreed, that if the duty were reduced 
to ls. 6d. per lb., smuggling would be 
almost annihilated, and the fair trader 
and the revenue greatly benefitted. 


Promissory Notes 
oF WILLIAM CosBeETT.] Cclonel John- 
son presented a petition from William 
Cobbett, expressing great alarm at the 
power given by the Promissory Notes bill 
to the Bank of England to issue small 
notes for a certain period, and stating that 
it would prevent the return to a metallic 
currency, unless its operations should be 
counteracted by other clauses. The pe- 
tition also stated some instances of hard- 
ship, in consequence of the country bank- 
ers refusing to pay their notes in coin, and 
prayed that such bankers might be render- 
ed liable to a distress for payment at the 
instance of a magistrate, upon twenty- 
four hours’ notice. This was the only 
part of the petition in which he did 
not agree, as he thought the time too 
short, and that three or four days ought 
to be allowed. He himself knew an in- 
stance of a person, who having got pos- 
session of some Birmingham bank notes, 
presented them there for payment in gold. 
He was answered, that the notes were 
payable in London, and that at the place 
of issuing them they would only be paid 
in Bank of England paper. He trusted 
that a clause would be inserted in the bill 
to prevent the recurrence of those diffi- 
culties; for unless some such summary 
mode of enforcing payment were adopted, 
instead of leaving the parties to the or- 
dinary course of law, they never could 
have gold in general circulation. 

The petition was read as follows :-— 


“The Petition of William Cobbett, 
of Kensington, in the county of 
Middlesex, most humbly shows, 


“1. That your Petitioner sees, with 
great alarm, that the bill now before your 
honourable House has had introduced 
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into it a clause to enable the Bank of 
England to make small notes for a con- 
siderable time yet to come; that this 
power in the Bank of England would, as 
your petitioner believes, effectually pre- 
vent a return toa gold and silver currency, 
and would, in effect, be a legal tender, in 
all parts distant from London, unless pre- 
vented by other clauses in the said bill. 

«« 2, That your petitioner has been most 
credibly informed, and that he believes 
the facts, that a man presented, on Satur- 
day last, to a great country bank at Nor- 
wich, one hundred and thirty pounds 
in the notes of that bank; that he de- 
manded gold for the same, and that he 
was peremptorily refused payment in any 
thing except Bank of England notes; that, 
on the same day, the same man made a 
similar application to another country 
bank in the same we that he not only 
met here with a similar refusal, but that 
the bankers threatened to put him in 
charge of a constable, if he remained and 
[aman in his demand ; and that if your 

onourable House will permit him, your 
humble petitioner doubts not that he 
shall be able to produce proof of these 
facts at the bar of your honourable House. 

«3. Your humble petitioner prays your 
honourable House to be pleased to reflect, 
that it has been solely by means of this 
species of tender, that the country bankers 
have been able to shut gold out of general 


circulation; that, as long as they can 


venture to refuse gold under pretence of 
paying in Bank of England netes, there 
can be no gold circulation, and no diminu- 
tion of the country small notes, because, 
when it is merely one sort of paper for 
another, people in the country will, in 
most cases, prefer the country notes, how- 
ever much they may suspect their good- 
ness; and that thus, with a very small 
supply of Bank of England small notes, 
the country bankers may wholly defeat 
the laudable design to give the people 
once more a circulating gold and silver 
money. 

“4, That, in order to prevent such im- 
position upon the people, and also to pre- 
vent those dreadful consequences that 
must finally result from the continued 
issue and re-issue of small country notes, 
your humble petitioner, with great defer- 
ence and profound respect, begs leave to 
be permitted to suggest to your honour- 
able House, that it may be enacted in the 
said bill, and he humbly prays your 
honourable House to enact, that, in case 
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any country banker shall, under pretence 
of a tender in Bank of England notes, re« 
fuse the legal coin in payment of his own 
notes, the said banker shall, at the end of 
twenty-four hours, be liable to a distress, 
issuing from a justice of the peace, for 
enforcing immediate payment in coin, and 
that he shall, moreover, be liable to a 
penalty for such illegal refusal; or, your 
petitioner most humbly prays, that your 
honourable House will be pleased to adopt 
such other remedy for this great evil as 
to the wisdom of your honourable House 
may seem most meet. And your peti- 
tioner will ever most humbly pray. 

s¢ Feb. 21, 1826. Wma. Consett.” 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer particularly 
to this petition, since it afforded a prac- 
tical proof of the necessity of the clause 
which he had proposed the other night, to 
compel the country bankers, by summary 
process, to pay in gold;-for, unless some 
such provision was introduced, the excess 
of paper issues would be as great as ever. 
The bankers ought undoubtedly to lodge 
proper security for their notes ; and it was 
not in the least unfair, that, upon three or 
four days notice, they should be compel- 
lible, by summary process, to pay them in 
gold on the spot. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 


ComMERCIAL DistREss — PETITION 
or MercnAntTs OF Lonpon FoR RELIEF. ] 
Mr. Thomas Wilson said, he never rose 
with greater anxiety to address the House 
than on the present occasion with a peti- 
tion on a subject of vital importance to 
the welfare of the country, seeing that 
the performance of this duty placed him 
in the situation in which he was obliged 
to differ much from those whom it had 
formerly been his pride to regard as his 
hon. friends ; but, whatever might be the 
consequence—whatever might be the im- 
pression unfavourable to himself in the 
quarter to which he alluded—when he 
witnessed the distress that every where 
prevailed, and was called on by his con- 
stituents to discharge the duty they had 
imposed upon him, he felt himself bound 
to stand forward. He trusted, therefore, 
that he should experience the indulgence 
of the House, while he was compelled to 
trespass upon their attention. The House 
knew, that not only the city of London, 
but the whole mercantile world, had been 
suffering, for weeks and months, ypder 
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the pressure of financial difficulties, which 
had brought many houses to the ground, 
and threatened destruction to many more. 
The merchants of London had solicited his 
majesty’s government for relief, by an 
issue of Exchequer bills, as on former oc- 
casions of a similar character; and though 
he would make no comment on the man- 
ner in which that application had been re- 
ceived, yet he might venture to say, it 
was quite evident, from what had taken 
place, that his majesty’s government had 
made up their minds to grant no relief 
whatever. Several objections had been 
stated on their part, to the course pursued 
by their predecessors, For himself, speak- 
ing as a practical man, he hoped he should 
be excused for saying, that on a great 
emergency like the present, that remedy 
would be found to be the most effectual, 
which had so proved at former periods of 
the same nature. During the discussion 
that had been going on, his majesty’s go- 
vernment had found out that the charter 
of the Bank of England enabled that body 
to lend money on goods, and therefore 
they concluded, that any interference on 
their part would be highly improper, and 
would have the effect of perpetuating a 
series of precedents, calculated, in their 
ulterior consequences, to work great in- 
jury to the country. As by this discovery 
it had been ascertained that the Bank was 
open to the relief of the mercantile classes, 
why, it was asked, did they not apply to 
that body? What necessity was there 
for an issue of Exchequer bills under 
these circumstances? The answer he 
had to make on behalf of the mercantile 
classes was, that relief in one case was 
administered by means wholly unobjec- 
tionable ; while, by the other mode, the 
affairs of the merchant must be subjected 
to an investigation which would com- 
pletely expose his.embarrassments to the 
Bank directors. The Exchequer bills 
would be issued under the management of 
commissioners sworn to secresy. A mer- 
chant who wanted an advance, not on 
imaginary security, but on real goods of 
intrinsic value, could, unknown to the 
world, apply to the commissioners, and 
thus overcome his difficulties, without the 
circumstance of his temporary embarrass- 
ment transpiring to any human being. 
The present idea, however, was, that if 
it was advisable to discount a bill, it 
was quite as easy and proper to obtain 
an advance of money on goods, indeed, 
that the latter course was less discre- 
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ditable. No mistake could be greater, 
One transaction was sanctioned by time 
and custom, It was what occurred every 
day, and without it the business of the 
country could not go on. The other was 

a transaction that could not take place 

without bringing a slur on the credit of 
the individual having recourse to it. In 

the first stage of the discussion, the ob- 

jection taken by government to afford 

relief, was directed more against the suf. 

ferers themselves, as sinners, than against 

the principle of relief itself. The mer. 

chants, manufacturers, and traders were 

treated as wild and profligate speculators; 

or at best, as men engaged in unreasonable 

adventures. They were described as 

being concerned in bubbles of every 

kind, railways, water-companies, and gas 

associations ; and it was said, that as by 

means of these speculations, and the con. 

sequent excess of trading, the country 

had been brought into its present state of 
distress, it was fit that things should be 
left to find their own level and that go- 
vernment ought, on no account, to inter- 
fere. As he wished to save the time of 
the conference, he had put the worst case 
that he thought it possible to conceive, 
and which yet he undertook to prove one 
deserving of relief. He had, therefore, 
stated the case of a speculator, who, 
though still owner of a good deal of pro- 
perty, had lost half he had possessed. Yet 
this individual, he contended, was worth 
saving ; not for his own sake, but as form- 
ing part of the commercial community. 
So he would say of the sufferers generally, 
If not for their own deserts, they were yet 
worth saving for the sake of the country, 
to whose prosperity their welfare was es- 
sential, Passing over the connection that 
subsisted between the commercial and the 
agricultural interests, he would maintain 
the necessity of relief, on the ground that 
the distress—though he would not say it 

had been aggravated—had certainly been 
superinduced by the conduct of govern- 
ment, and therefore he would repeat, that 
the merchants, manufacturers, and traders 
had a fair claim of relief, considering all 
the circumstances under which the dis- 
tress had been produced. As to the 
charge of excessive speculation, he had 
never gone into the subject before; but, 
when he was told that speculators did 
not deserve relief, and therefore that no 
relief ought to be administered to the ex- 
isting distress, he would stand up for the 
merchants of the city of London, and, in 
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their name, deny that this was the case 


_with them generally. They were not, as 


they had been represented, overgrown 
speculators. They did not deserve the 
imputations thus cast upon them. Before 
they were treated in this way, it became 
government to shew, that the difference 
in the price of consols had exercised no 
influence on the value of goods. Was 
the difference between consols at 95 and 
at 75, nothing? Had the fall in the price 
of government securities no effect in 
throwing down the value of goods? 
Was no allowance to be made to the 
merchant, on account of the change 
which now resulted from the proceedings 
of government, with the view of reducing 
the five per cents? There was no proof 
of speculation beyond what the circum- 
stances of the times seemed to require. 
As to the excess of trading, with which 
the merchants were charged, it was easy 
now to throw the imputation in their 
teeth. They were accordingly told, that 
they had traded beyond their power and 
strength. But, how were they, before- 
hand, to arrive at this conclusion? How 
were they to know this result, till it had 
proved itself? When the trade opened 
with South America, who could say that 
five, or ten, or fifty cargoes, were too few 
or too many, of one kind of merchandize, 
before the market was actually glutted ? 
At the same moment, too, goods were 
despatched, perhaps from London, from 
Liverpool, and from Glasgow, and this 
unforeseen union produced the over- 
trading. This objection had been pushed 
much too far against the mercantile clas- 
ses. As to the mining concerns in South 
America, he differed widely from those 
who had attacked them. He was not in 
the House when some animadversions had 
been recently made upon them, or he 
would then have stated his opinion re- 
specting them; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, that he considered them a le- 
gitimate employment of capital. If the 
government of Spain had been supported 
for so many years by the produce of the 
mines, it was surely not irrational to ex- 
pect that these undertakings would, at the 
present time, yield a considerable profit ; 
and, though the investment of capital in 
them might be a matter of inconvenience 
at this moment, there was no reason to 
apprehend that the result would not be 
greatly beneficial to the adventurers. The 
sums of money gained or lost by gambling 
in shares was altogether another consider- 
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ation. He was not disposed to justify the 
practice of gambling in any shape, but it 
was obvious, that the sale of shares had 
nothing whatever to do with the present 
question. He perfectly agreed with the 
hon. member for Montrose, that the coun- 
try had certainly not been impoverished 
by this gambling. One man was richer, 
and another poorer; but the whole stock 
of wealth was neither increased nor di- 
minished. The question as to the South 
American mines was, whether the invest- 
ment of capital in those undertakings was 
a legitimate speculation, He was per- 
fectly satisfied that it was. One cause of 
the present suffering was said to be the 
excess of imports. The same remark was 
applicable to this, as to the question of 
speculation generally. The imports of a 
country could only be known to be ex- 
cessive, when, by experience, they were 
found to be so. At present, the imports 
were excessive, only because the demand 
for foreign goods had suddenly fallen off. 
The loss resulting from the difference of 
prices would not be entirely sustained by 
this country. While the great impor- 
tations were taking place, and while the 
prices of foreign merchandize were ad- 
vancing, the prices of our own manu- 
factured goods were also advancing; so 
that if, on one hand, we were importing 
at high prices, we were sending out our 
own manufactures, on the other hand, at 
prices advanced proportionally to the rise 
on the raw material. He did not stand 
up to recommend that assistance should 
be given to the dealers in bubbles of any 
kind, rail-roads, or gas companies, or fo- 
reign speculations, nor to the holders of 
bills of exchange of a long date, or diffi- 
cult of negotiation. His proposition was 
simple. He wished that relief should be 
applied to that class of individuals who, 
with ample means, were suffering from 
the general want of credit and confidence, 
and who, he would add, were suffering to 
an extent which he would hardly venture 
to describe. No language could be used 
that would be too strong for the state of 
things to which it was to be applied. 
Every failure tended to aggravate the 
mischief and distress pervading the com- 
mercial world. Since the failure of the 
house of Goldschmidt, the consternation 
had spread in every direction. That 
house was deemed, like others, to have 
dealt too largely in foreign securities, and 
to have been concerned too deeply in 
over-trading. But, what was the fact? 
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That name, lately so high in credit and 
affluence, had, no longer ago than last 
summer, through one of the partners, then 
abroad, laid out 50,000/. in the stocks of 
the United States, in order to obtain 
greater interest on the money than they 
could procure by any investment in this 
country. They had also founded an es- 
tablishment at Leeds, in order to assist 
the manufacturers of this country, and at 
the time when the house stopped payment, 
they had made advances to the extent of 
4.5,000/. on the manufactured goods under 
their care. The course they pursued was 


this: If the goods were sold, the advance | 


was repaid ;—if not sold within a certain 
period, the goods were sent out to such 
part of Brazil or South America, as the 
manufacturer chose to point out. Of the 
45,000. advanced, 12,000/. had been in 
this manner repaid. But, what was the 
state of the country at this moment? Par- 
liament might learn it from the affairs of 
this house. A communication received 
the other day from the head of the con- 
cern at Leeds stated, that he could not 
raise 12,000/. to support the credit of the 
establishment. Four days previous to the 
stoppage of the house, doubts having been 
expressed as to its stability, communica- 
tions to that effect were despatched to 
Paris and Amsterdam. The alarm pro- 
duced there, by this intelligence, was ex- 
cessive. Advices had been sent over from 
both those cities, stating, that the mischief 
that must follow this event on the two 
exchanges, would be incalculable, and 
would ultimately recoil upon the mer- 
chants of London. In this way the dis- 
tress, great as it was, would be aggra- 
vated by every fresh failure. Never was 
the truth of the old proverb more appa- 
rent—that delays were dangerous. Those 
hon. gentlemen who were acquainted with 
the city, knew what frightful reports were 
in circulation only yesterday, respecting 
establishments of the highest respecta- 
bility and of known property. Yet, these 
mere rumours had driven down the price 
of the English funds two or three per 


cent, and the foreign funds four or five per. 


cent. Among the inconveniences pointed 
out as likely to result from the granting 
of relief, was the evil of an excessive issue 
of Exchequer-bills, It might, he admitted, 
be attended with inconvenience, under 
present circumstances, to government, or 
the Bank, if Exchequer-bills were, to any 
great extent, brought into the market ; 
but not treble the amount asked for 
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would, under more favourable circum- 
stances, produce any mischievous effect, 
If his majesty’s government sympathised 
with the mercantile classes, all would be 
well; but not while they said, ** Some of 
you have done what you ought not, and 
as we cannot discriminate between you, 
all shall suffer alike.’? This was hard 
treatment from a government which de. 
pended mainly on trade for the means of 
supporting its army, its navy, and its other 
great establishments. The conduct of hig 
majesty’s government was, in this respect, 
utterly unjustifiable. Perhaps it 
be said, that he had overcharged the pic. 
ture he had drawn, and he expected that 
severe animadversions would be made 
upon him for inflaming the public mind, 
He declared, however, solemnly, that he 
was discharging a most unpleasant duty 
conscientiously, to the best of his belief. 
Among the many painful feelings he suf- 
fered on this occasion, one of the most 
painful was that arising from the necessity 
of removing from the bench on which he 
had sat with so much satisfaction for so 
many years, to that sort of neutral ground 
on which he was standing. He had judged 
it more advisable to take up that position, 
than to go at once over to the opposition 
benches, where, possibly, he might have 
been looked upon as a spy in the enemies 
camp. Thepresident of the Board of Trade 
had lately recommended to the House, 
that the balance of trade should be kept in 
view by the merchant, in order to regu- 
late his proceedings, But he (Mr. Wil- 
son) was one of the old school, of which 
it was a doctrine that the balance could 
be defined only by the result. The state 
of our foreign trade was now greatly 
altered. When our imports were chiefly 
from, and our exports to the continent, 
the balance of trade was easily adjusted. 
But now the supplies received by this 
country from the continent were much 
greater; and they would necessarily in- 
crease in consequence of the relaxation 
that had taken place in our navigation laws. 
The exports to the continent last year 
had been cramped by restrictions, but the 
great dependance of the country as to eX- 
ports was on the trade with India, Braail, 
and South America generally ; and the re~ 
turns in that trade could not be calculated 
until after 12, 18, or 24 months. As to the 
doctrine of limiting trade in order to force 
up the exchanges, he regarded it as one 
of the absurdities of the day. Ii must be 
left, he contended, to the Bank of Eng- 
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land to decide for itself, when it should | 
extend or decrease its discounts. To 
say that the Bank directors should be 
compelled to watch the exchanges, and 
drive them up by contracting their dis- 
counts, was to inculcate a doctrine whoily 
at variance with the sound principles of 
trade, If it were to be acted on, he would 
say, “ Good bye to the consequence, 
importance, and respectability of the mer- 
cantile establishments of this country.” 
A favourite notion afloat at the present 
time was the necessity of putting the cur- 
rency and trade of the country into a 
wholesome state. He readily admitted, ' 
that no object could be more desirable; 
but, if parliament was to begin this in- 
tended course of improvement by ruining 
some of the existing banking establish- 
ments, and inducing the rest, in self-de- 
fence, to shut up their shops, they would 
inflict calamities which they could not 
foresee on the country, already suffering 
excessively from the operation, perhaps 
unavoidable, of other causes. In_ his 
opinion, they should have let well alone. 
Government had committed themselves 
by a legislative enactment, in the circu- 
Jation of country bank notes during an 
extended period. The right hon. the 
chancellor of the Exchequer might now 
pay all the compliments he could invent 
to the country bankers ; but he could not 
remove the stigma which was, at the 
opening of the session, fixed upon them 
all, On the part of the public there 
would be runs, and on the part of the 
bankers distrust.—He regretted that he 
had occupied the attention of the House 
at such length; but there were yet two 
subjects on which he begged leave to say 
a few words, mainly connected, as they 
were, with the causes of the present com- 
mercial distress—he alluded to the Corn 
laws and the Silk trade. He could not 
help considering these subjects, at the 
present time, as being closely connected 
with the actual state of country banking. 
If, at this period, government persisted 
in their intention of unhinging so many 
important interests, they would, in his 
opinion, adopt a dangerous system of 
legislation, which he trusted parliament 
would not tolerate. If the principles of 
free trade were to be introduced, govern- 
ment should at least pause, until they knew 
what were the feelings of the landed in- 
terests as to the proposed alteration of 
the Corn laws. The landed interest, 


a Po probably turn round upon 
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them, and defeat the grand design. What 
a state of confusion would there then be 
between wholesome and unwholesome 
principles jumbled together into a system, 
if it might be so called, which no man 
could pretend to understand. In con- 
clusion, he had one or two words to say 
as to himself. If he had, in strong terms, 
advocated the measure of relief, he beg- 
ged it might be understood that he had 
not advocated his own cause, but that of 
the merchants of London. He had no 
personal interest whatever in obtaining an 
advance of Exchequer bills; but he had 
heard and witnessed so much distress, that 
he could not avoid speaking in the strong 
language in which he had delivered him- 
self. For the consolation of his majesty’s 
ministers, and the country at large, he felt 
it his duty to say, that he did believe that 
the country was never possessed of more 
elements of prosperity, or a greater mass 
of substantial riches, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary, unnatural, and fearful situa- 
tion in which it was placed, by measures 
pursued and by measures not adopted. 
There was property enough to answer 
every demand. All that was wanted was 
the restoration of confidence. The city 
of London, however, had sent memorials 
and deputations in vain. But his majes- 
ty’s government, it appeared, had made 
up their minds to give no relief, and 
therefore the merchants were compelled 
to lay the statement of their condition 
before the House of Commons, and pray 
for redress from parliament. Before he 
sat down, he gave notice of his intention, 
on Tuesday next, to move for a select 
committee to inquire into the present 
distress of the commercial world. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. member for the city of 
London anticipated from him any severe 
animadversions, either on the manner in 
which he had stated the case, on the mode 
in which he had described the distress, 
which they all knew was, unfortunately, 
prevailing in different parts of the country, 
or on his own personal conduct in bring- 
ing the question under the consideration 
of the House, expressing, as he had done, 
his altered sentiments on many important 
questions relative to the policy of the 
country, he would be greatly disappointed ; 
because, sensible, as he was, that it was 
impossible the hon. member could address 
the House on the subject without feelings 
of the greatest pain, he trusted that the 
ee would also do him the 
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justice to believe, that he could not address 
the House himself without similar feelings, 
naturally arising from that sympathy which 
every honest man felt in the distresses of 
his country. It would be a great injus- 
tice, therefore, to his own feelings, if he 
gave utterance to any remark on the hon. 
member’s speech, which could, with pro- 
priety, be described as a severe animad- 
version upon it. When the hon. gentle- 
man, the other evening, had asked whe- 
ther it was the intention of his majesty’s 
government to submit any proposition to 
parliament, following the example of two 
former occasions, he had felt it his duty 
at once, distinctly and unequivocally, to 
state, that, in the opinion of his majesty’s 
government, it would be highly dangerous, 
if not fatal to the permanent interests of 
the country, to imitate, on the present 
occasion, those examples. He knew the 
course recommended by the hon. gentle- 
man was sanctioned by the authority 
of great names. He knew he might be 
taunted with affecting to follow, though 
with humble steps, thepolicy of those great 
names, while, in fact, it would be said, he 
was departing from it. Tothat reproach, 
however, he would submit, rather than 
incur the danger which he foresaw must 
result from the measure to which he was 
now urged. If parliament were to adopt 
it, he should deeply regret such a deter- 
mination—not as to the immediate effect 
of the measure, but with regard to the 
consequences that would not remotely 
flow from it. In these matters it was the 
first step which it was essential to avoid. 
If, because this measure had been adopted 
twice before, it was, therefore, to be 
adopted again, he could not see where the 
practice was to stop. On every occasion 
of distress, it would be called for, as, every 
time distress occurred, it would be repre- 
sented as the most grievous calamity the 
country had ever endured. He objected 
to it decidedly on principle, and he would 
found his objection on the very arguments 
used by the hon. gentleman in its favour. 
He contended, that the proposed relief 
would unavowedly be, to offer a bonus to 
extravagant speculation. For what were 
the cases to which the hon. gentleman had 
referred? He had told the House of 
enormous speculations in cotton, wool, 
and other commodities, which, followed 
by excessive importations, had produced 
a dreadful depression of prices. If that 
were to be the ground of relief on the 
present occasion, what hope was the 
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House to have that prudence would ever 
operate on the affairs of men? What was 
the description given by the hon. gentle. 
man of the situation of the great house of 
Goldschmidt ? He had never heard the 
particulars stated before; but, accordin 


to the showing of the hon. gentleman | 


himself, surely, if ever there was a case of 
excessive speculation, that was the ve 
case. They had locked up their dis. 
posable capital in the stocks of a forei 
government thousands of miles off. The 
establishment at Leeds was not to exe. 
cute orders in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness, but to speculate in getting com. 
missions where they were, by sales, to 
have been obtained. Their whole estab. 
lishment was conducted on a principle 
which was the very essence of specula. 
tion. But, ministers were said to be 
guilty of injustice; they were charged 
with attacking characters, and endanger. 
ing the credit of stable and respectable 
houses, because they had expressed them. 
selves freely as to the evils of the pre- 
sent state of things. But, it was the ve 
nature of speculation, that the mischie 
it produced were not confined to the in- 
dividuals who embarked in it. Was it 
to be laid down as a principle, that when- 
ever general distress was produced by ex- 
cessive speculation, his majesty’s govern- 
ment were to step forward and administer 
relief? On all occasions was this to be 
the rule? If, indeed, he could believe 
that this was the last time relief would be 
called for, his view might be somewhat 
changed ; but he foresaw clearly that ifit 
was now granted, another demand of a 
similar nature could not be far distant. 
This would continue to be the case as 
long as parliament, on every fresh occa- 
sion, supplied fresh fuel for the fire of 
speculation. The hon. gentleman had 
referred to the power of the Bank of Eng- 
land to afford a relief, by lending money 
on goods; but he had, at the same time, 
expressed his opinion, that that was an 
improper measure to resort to. Now, 
what was the state of the law? By the 
charter of the Bank, by the act of parlia- 
ment, creating and regulating that core 
poration, and by the bye-laws by which it 
governed itself, that identical mode of 
proceeding was clearly settied and pointed 
out. It might not be desirable, perhaps, to 
have recourse to it. Many reasons might 
induce the Bank to abstain from that 
course ; but why was a new law to be pass- 
ed, creating the government and people 
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into a sort of new bank for that purpose, 
when there was already an existing law, 
and an existing Bank, competent to do the 
identical thing for which a new law and a 
new bank were called for? Why were 
the members of his majesty’s goveroment 
to be loaded with every species of obloquy, 
‘because they would not create a new law 
and a new body, when there was actually 
existing a body by law, capable of giving 
all the relief expected or desired. He re- 
collected well, that on the discussion of 
the law of merchant and factor, the atgu- 
ment used by the hon. gentleman in 
favour of the amendment of the law—and 


‘a pinching argument it was, which no- 


‘body could evade or resist—was, that, as 
the law formerly stood, it was impossible 


for any banker to advance money on goods. 
‘Parliament was convinced by this argu- 


ment, and felt compelied to alter the law 


specially, for the purpose of enabling ad- 


vances to be safely made on goods. If 


this amendment of the law was desirable, 


in order that bankersmighthave the power 
of making these advances, on what prin- 


-ciple would parliament be now told, that 
‘it was utterly unjustifiable to refer the 
merchants to the Bank of England for 
the relief which, by its charter, it was com- 


etent to give, and which the amended 


law rendered it perfectly safe to adminis- 


ter? He could not comprehend why go- 
yernment was to place itself in the situa- 


‘tion of a public banker, for a purpose that 
‘any existing banking establishment might 


effect—He would not, on that occasion, 


follow the hon. gentleman into the subject 
-of the Corn laws or the Silk trade; but he 
‘would revert to one point in his speech 


which confirmed him, if possible, more 
strongly than ever in the opinions he held 
as to the propriety of the course which 


‘government had adopted. He had heard 


with the greatest dismay, an argument 
used by the hon. gentleman on the sub- 
ject of the currency and the exchanges ; 
namely, that the Bank of England ought 
not to look to the state of thé exchanges to 
regulate its issues, but only to what was 


‘termed the effective demand of the mer- 


cantile interests. If that principle was 


sanctioned by parliament, all that had been 


done to restore a wholesome state of the 
currency would be rendered completely 


-abortive. Nothing in that case could pre- 


vent the recurrence of the desperate evils 
which had overwhelmed the country with 
all the calamities, from which no man 
knew how to escape, and which, he feared, 
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it was destined for some time yet to feel. 
He besought the pardon of the House. 
He had, perhaps, expressed himself with 
more warmth than he ought to have done 
—certainly with less self-possession than 
the question required—but he hoped the 
House would do him the justice to believe, 
that any expressions he might have uttered, 
to which any gentleman might object, or 
any omissions of which he had been guilty, 
had not arisen from any want of sympathy 
for the unfortunate distresses which at 
present existed, or from neglecting to ex- 
ercise the best energies of his own mind, or 
to avail himself of the wisdom of the more 
powerful minds of those by whom he was 
surrounded. He had endeavoured to ex- 
press, to the utmost of his ability, the con- 
siderations which, in his mind, rendered 
it impolitic to adopt the course which the 
hon. gentleman had proposed. 

Mr. Baring said, that no man could 
have listened to the right hon. gentleman 
who had just spoken, without being fully 
impressed with his perfect sincerity on the 
present occasion ; nor did he require any 
assurances beyond those which the right 
hon, gentleman himself expressed, and 
which a knowledge of his character fully 
supported, that the distress under which 
so large a portion of the community was 
suffering, produced a large share of sym- 
pathy in his mind. But in stating thus 
much, he must also say that the whole 
speech of the right hon. gentleman con- 
vincedhim thattherighthon. gentleman was 
not fully sensible of the extent and depth 
of the existing distresses. And on this 
important subject, which was one more 
of understanding than of feeling, he trust- 
ed the House would not be carried away 
by the earnestness of the manner, or the 
perfect good faith of the character of the 
right hon. gentleman. He would readily 
admit that it was not the business of go- 
vernment to interfere in any ordinary 
case of distress, but a case might arise 
(and such was the present) where the 
distress might be of such an extraordinary 
nature, and so extensive in its operation, 
as to render it the indispensable duty of 
government to step forward and attempt 
its alleviation. It was most unjust to 
attribute disasters to the improvident 
speculations of the whole of these 
merchants. He, on the part of the 
merchants of the country, denied the 
fact. He believed, upon examination, 
it would be found, that nearly three- 
fourths of the absurd schemes which were 
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Set afloat last year, had their origin, not 
in the counting-houses of the merchants, 
but in the inns of court—that they were 
concocted by some cunning attorney, or 
some scheming land-surveyor, whose only 
aim was to make money for the time 
being, by going before a committee of 
that House, careless to what the project 
might ultimately come. Some of those 
speculations might be traced to the more 
courtly circles of the west end of the 
town ; and really, if the gentlemen of St. 
James’s-street thought proper to bring 
their speculations to the merchants of 
the Royal Exchange, they had no right 
to say that the merchants of London 
alone were blameable. e did not 
mean to deny that many of those spe- 
culations had originated with that class 
of the community, but it was unfair 
to attribute the whole fault exclusively 
and entirely to them. As to the con- 
sequences which had ensued, he had 
never, at any time, hesitated to express 
his opinion that such must be the case; 
but, because he had ventured to predict 
that such consequences would ensue, he 
should not feel himself justified in turning 
round like the noble earl at the head of 
his majesty’s government, who, because 
he had predicted, and no one would take 
warning, was for leaving the victims to 
their fate. Had it been the case of an in- 
dividual, or of a particular branch of trade, 
perhaps he might say that it would be 
useful to allow experience to teach its 
lesson. But it was not that limited ques- 
tion ; it was a question that embraced the 
country ; that affected its leading interests, 
its revenue, its industry, its commerce, 
its manufactures, and its agriculture. The 
right hon. gentleman had stated no good 
reason why that remedy, which two ex- 
amples had already proved the utility of, 
a remedy of known benefit, a remedy 
practised by the greatest man that ever 
administered the civil and internal affairs 
of this country—Mr. Pitt there was no 
reason why that remedy which had been 
found to work so well on former occasions 
should not now again be resorted to: for 
he firmly believed, that if all the cases of 
distress that had ever, in any former time, 
occurred in this country were to be 
summed up together, they would fall far 
short of equalling the mass of distress and 
suffering which at present oppressed the 
nation. That distress had at first sprung 
up from natural causes, but it had been 
grievously aggravated by the measures of 
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government. What reason, then, was there 
forjwithholdinglsimilar assistance now,when 
it was well known, that the difficulties diq 
not arise from any want of real substantial 
property, but from the cessation of the 
means of commercial intercourse, from the 
abstraction of the medium of circulation, 
and the destruction of that mutual confi. 
dence upon which our commerce depend. 
ed? A general panic seemed to pervade 
every man’s mind, that he would be unable 
to meet his engagements in consequence 
of the distresses of others. Every debtor 
had, as it were, his creditor at his throat, 
This, then, was surely a state of things 
peculiarly fitted for the interference of 
government ; and the high estimation in 
which government paper and securities 
were at present held, considering the 
great depreciation which had taken place 
in other property, afforded an additional 
reason for granting the required assistance, 
But, it seemed that government had de- 
termined to adhere to a rigid, invariable, 
unbending rule, to listen to no practical 
men, but to be actuated only by abstract 
theories. They seemed to have altogether 
forgotten, that, in matters of even greater 
moment than the one now under consider- 
ation, we had been obliged practically to 
acknowledge the truth of the maxim, that 
necessity had not, nor could have, any 
fixed law; for, what was in estimation 
or in reality more valuable to a Briton 
than his personal liberty? Still, a state of 
things had more than once arisen in this 
country, when it had become absolutely 
necessary for a time to subject that most 
estimable right of Englishmen to the ab- 
solute disposal of the government. Toa 
frequent interference by ministers in these 
matters, he had as great an objection as 
the right hon. gentleman could possibly 
have; but he looked upon this as one of 
those peculiar cases which required them 
to step forward and lend a helping hand 
to those who were now sinking under the 
pressure of distress. He was induced to 
think that the issue of Exchequer-bills 
would do more than any other mode which 
could be devised, for the relief of the 
present distress. The very ground and 
origin of that distress was a general want 
of confidence ; and, because the measure 
he had alluded to was calculated to relieve 
the distress, and at the same time to re- 
store confidence, he preferred it above 
any other. Persons who were in want of 
assistance would feel the greatest reluct- 
ance in applying for it to the Bank, In 
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order to procure it, they must make a 
statement of their affairs, and expose cir- 
cumstances which their interest required 
them to conceal. Such an application, 
too, must be always disagreeable, and 
even in some instances disgraceful—he 
meant disgraceful to the mercantile repu- 
tation of such persons as were driven to 
make it. The applications, on the con- 
trary, which might be madeto the pro- 
posed commission, would be conducted 
with that privacy which was necessary to 
the welfare of the merchants, and being 
made upon oath, would afford the greatest 

ossible security to the government. 
With respect to money being advanced 
by the Bank of England on the deposit of 
merchandise, he looked upon that expe- 
dient to be as objectionable in principle 
and as inconvenient in practice as could 
possibly be imagined. It might be true 
that the charter of the Bank empowered 
the directors to do so if they thought fit; 
but it was certain that they had not 
thought proper to exercise that power. 
Until it had been discovered just now, by 
the research of some industrious antiquary, 
nobody had been aware, not even the 
directors themselves, that any such power 
existed, And even if it should be asserted 
that they had, it was quite clear that they 
had aeie: thought it wise or wholesome to 
exercise it. Any person acquainted with 
the nature of these affairs must know, 
that if the Bank should once adopt this 
measure, they would be called upon 
constantly to continue it. It would have 
the very effect which the legislature in- 
tended to prevent, by making them dealers 
in merchandize ; for, although they were 
restrained from buying goods, they were 
empowered to sell in the event of the non- 
payment of their advances, and thus they 
must be, to all intents and purposes, deal- 
ers. He thought, too, that the complaint 
coming as it did directly before the House, 
it became them to provide some remedy 
for the distress which had become so ur- 
gent, and not tosend the persons who 
were suffering under it from themselves to 
the Bank. With the greatest respect for 


the right hon. gentleman, he thought 


such a proceeding would be unsatisfac- 
tory and even unfair. The distress, it 
should be remembered, was felt not only 
in London, but had extended, and was 


‘rapidly extending itself, to all the other 


important towns and cities in thekingdom. 
He could see no ground of objection to 
compliance on the part of the government. 
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An advance of Exchequer-bills would be 
most opportune. It would ease the pres- 
sure of distress, calm agitations, and re=- 
store mutual confidence, between the 
commercial classes. He was satisfied, 
though 5,000,000/. might be the sum re~ 
quired, that, as on former occasions, the 
issue of 1, or 2,000,000/., at most, would 
be found sufficient to put the elements of 

rosperity intoaction. The principle had 
Gieae acted upon with decided advantage ; 
and there was no instance, he believed, of 
the application of it being attended with 
a loss of sixpence to the public. His hon. 
friend who presented this petition had 
done no more than represent the wishes 
and opinions of his constituents. He 
was glad to see his hon. friend take up 
what in military phraseology would be 
called an imposing position on the left 
flank of ministers. For his own part, he 
cordially concurred in the opinions he 
had expressed with so much good sense 
and spirit. 

Mr. John Smith said, that in all that 
had been urged upon this subject, that 
which he took to be the most important 
point had been lightly touched on by his 
hon. friends: he meant the unprecedented 
nature of the distress which prevailed, and 
the mode which had been hitherto adopt- 
ed for its relief. It was not his intention 
to inquire into the causes which had pro- 
duced that distress—whether the panic 
which was its immediate cause had solely 
occasioned it, or whether the clumsy con- 
trivances which had been suggested had 
increased it to its present extent. This, 
however, was quite clear, that the House 
was called upon to deal with an entirely 
new state of things. At this juncture the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
up the subject of the currency, and had 
proposed to do away with the circulation 
of one and two pound notes. He believed 
that the announcement of that intention 
on the part of government had had no 
small effect in producing the evils of which 
we had to complain. Was this to be re- 
newed at some distant period? Was the 
House again to be occupied with debates 
on this subject? He hoped not. With 
respect, however, to the existing distress, 
he did not remember, nor, he believed, 
could any man living remember, a time 
of such universal pressure. Did any man 
recollect a period at which six London 
and an immense number of country bank- 
ers had broken ?—when distress like that 
which now prevailed was felt at the same 
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time in London and at Manchester, Lei- 
cester, Derby, Nottingham, and many 
other towns of the highest importance ? 
It was very true that, some time ago, an 
absurd desire for speculation had existed 
throughout all conditions of the people. 
The noble earl at the head of his majesty’s 
ministry had not been the only man to 
foresee the fatal consequences which 
must result from that rash spirit of specu- 
Jation. He himself had expressed to his 
friends his firm conviction that some 
dreadful calamity would ensue; but he 
had in one respect been deceived, because 
he thought the distress would take place, 
not in the winter, but in the spring. It 
unfortunately happened, that the con- 
sequences of that calamity had extended 
themselves far beyond the persons who 
had been instrumental in spreading the 
mania for speculating. Many honourable 
tradesmen and most deserving individuals 
had been involved in the ruinous effects. 
Among those to whom he alluded the 
persons engaged in the silk trade were 
in the most unmerited and alarming state 
of suffering. Many of them had large 
stocks of silk, for which they had been 
obliged to pay, but which they found it 
impossible to turn to any account. In 
the present state of the trade, they durst 
not manufacture it; and even if they 
could have disposed of it, they could not 
have procured for it any price. Such a 
class of men deserved the warmest sym- 
pathy, because they had done nothing to 
deserve what they were now suffering. 
Day after day their bills were dishon- 
oured, and they could see no limits to 
this time of pressure and dismay. A man 
of this description, who was possessed of 
40,0002. worth of silk goods, had come to 
him that day, and said, “I have in my 
possession this property, but, I cannot go 
on, unless you will lend me some money.” 
He, and those with whom he was con- 
nected, did so, and would continue to 
do so, as far as they could; but it 
must be obvious that no prudent man 
in these times, could do this to any great 
extent. He approved of the manner in 
which his right hon. friend opposite (Mr. 
Huskisson) had resisted all the attempts 
which had been made against the law 
which he had introduced on the subject 
of the silk-trade ; but he wished it to be 
put into immediate operation, rather than 
wait till July next. He believed, that, 
so far from that measure having any in- 
jurious effect, it would, on the contrary, 
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be a means of relieving the public. There 
could be no question that the Bank had 
aright to lend money on the deposit of 
merchandize, and in fact they had done 
so. This, he understood, was now ob. 
jected to, and he was sorry to hear it, 
But although that was a measure which, 
under some circumstances, he thought 
highly expedient, he did not think it could 
be adopted so as to be universally useful 
on the present occasion. He preferred, 
on every account, the issue of Exchequer- 
bills, because the relief which they would 
afford would be prompt ; and it was in the 
promptness of relief at the critical mo- 
ment that its efficacy must consist. He 
could imagine no reasonable grounds on 
which ministers ought to refuse the re. 
quest now made to them. What was 
there in it that they should hesitate to 
grant? It was true there were other 
modes in which relief might be afforded; 
to adopt them would require time, and 
while the grass was growing the steed 
would starve. He besought ministers to 
recollect, that the dangers which were 
now menacing the country were of no 
small importance. Without touching 
further upon this point, he would have 
the House to remember, that hungry men 
were not easily made to listen to advice, 
or to obey the laws by which they were, 
in times of less excitement peacefully go- 
verned. If such a state of things as that 
to which he could only venture to allude 
distantly should arrive, he knew that no 
one would regret it more than the right 
hon. the chancellor of the Exchequer. To 
avoid this the means seemed to be obvious, 
There could be no doubt tha: it was the 
duty of government to do whatever they 
could for the purpose of granting that re- 
lief which was imperatively calied for. 
Before he sat down, he must say, that he 
could never understand upon what prin- 
ciple it was that ministers thought them- 
selves bound to act. Some two or three 
years ago, unless his memory deceived 
him, a noble lord at the head of the min- 
istry, from a speech which he had made, 
appeared disposed to believe that, even 
in case of absolute famine, it was not the 
duty of government to interfere to do 
away the evil, lest they should destroy 
that caution and care which the people 
ought always to have for their own pro- 
tection and preservation. He could by 
no means concur in so general a proposi- 
tion. He thought, on the contrary, that 
the conduct of government, on this and 
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onall other occasions, should be regulated 
by public utility. They were bound to 
ascertain, in cases where a request like 
the present was made, whether greater 
evils were likely to ensue from their re- 
fusing than from their granting it. If, on 
this occasion, they could show, that 
greater evils would ensue from their 
granting than from their withholding it, 
they should have his full concurrence. 
So wholly different, however, was his 

resent impression upon the subject, that 
3 was seriously apprehensive of the 
greatest evils, unless the relief prayed for 
should be granted without delay. He 
trusted, therefore, that the government, 
either by themselves or through their in- 
fluence with the Bank, would afford this 
relief; and he hoped that the House 
would do him the justice to believe, that 
he would not have used the language, nor 
have uttered the sentiments which had 
been drawn from him on this occasion, 
but from a perfect conviction that they 
were such as the present exigency 
demanded. 

Mr. Pearse observed, that if the 
directors of the Bank of England had 
withheld the relief which was so urgently 
required, it was not because they did not 
know and feel the difficulties under which 
the country laboured. Being, as they all 
were, either merchants or engaged in 
pursuits intimately connected with the 
commerce of the country, they were in- 
terested (speaking merely of their pecu- 
niary interests) in removing, if it was in 
their power, the present distress. The 
reason which had induced them not to 
interfere to any greater extent than they 
had already done, was, because they knew, 
by experience, that much better means 
than any which they could put in practice 
had been devised, and which, in their 
Opinion, were altogether free from objec- 
tion. He would shortly state the reasons 
which induced him to concur in this view 
of the case. In the first place, the dis- 
tress had extended itself throughout the 
country. There was no place of import- 
ance which did not feel its full share of 
calamity, and in the appointment of the 
commission which had been so urgently, 
and he thought so wisely, recommended 
to the adoption of the House, the same 
method of forming it should be pursued 
as in that of 1793, when persons were 
inserted to represent every part of the 

ingdom. One gentleman from Scotland, 
who was well acquainted with the inter- 


ests of that country, which then had its 
share of suffering, was placed upon the 
commission, in order that its interests and 
wants might be ascertained and provided 
for. The same rule was observed with 
respect to other parts of the kingdom. 
The great advantage of this plan, when 
the distress was, as in the present in- 
stance, diffused generally, was too obvious 
to need any comment. The practice and 
knowledge of the directors of the Bank 
of England were necessarily confined to 
London, while the commission would have 
the best possible information respecting 
the whole country. Another advantage 
to be gained by the commission would be 
its great notoriety. It would convince 
the people that the legislature were inter- 
ested in their distresses, and that they 
had busied themselves in the attempt to 
remove them. In this point of view more 
than in dny other, he thought the com- 
mission would be highly advisable, and 
that it would produce the most satisfac- 
tory results. No issue of money from the 
Bank, to whatever amount, would have 
the effect that this measure would imme- 
diately occasion ; because it would restore 
that public confidence which, although it 
had originated with the actual distress, 
had made that distress infinitely more 
dangerous and universal. The Bank had 
already done a great deal in all such ways 
as it could. It did certainly possess, as 
had been stated, the power to lend money 
upon the deposit of goods ; but that was 
a permissive power, and the few occasions 
upon which it had been exercised, showed 
that it was not intended nor calculated to 
be frequently resorted to. The act ex- 
pressly said, that the Bank should not 
purchase goods ; but the very next clause 
empowered them, having lent money, to 
sell the pledged goods in case of their not 
being redeemed in due time. It was 
evident, therefore, that this power was 
not to be exercised excepting when some 
necessity required it. He could not ima- 
gine any objection, in practice, to the 
advance of Exchequer-bills by the go- 
vernment; and particularly at this mo- 
ment, he was convinced that no other 
measure would be so advisable. This 
was the opinion of all the persons with 
whom he had the honour to act, and who 
had exercised the best of their skill and 
judgment in investigating the subject. 
The result of their deliberations had long 
ago satisfied them of this. The experi- 
ence of the last four or five days had 
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served to convince them more and more, 
that this was the most desirable way of 
meeting the present crisis. The mere 
knowledge that the House had taken up 
the subject of the general distress, would 
have the immediate effect of restoring con- 
fidence. Without the issue of a single 
pound, a conviction that the commis- 
sion was to be appointed would mitigate 
the sufferings of the country, and be the 
most effectual and wholesome cure for all 
the evils which were now universally felt. 
Mr. Bright referred to the report of the 
commissioners appointed in 1793, and said, 
that the beneficial effects which had re- 
sulted from the measures adopted under 
that commission, were the best arguments 
that could be used for its renewal upon 
the present occasion. He did not know 
for what reason the government should 
refuse now to do that which had then 
been found so satisfactory a remedy for 
evils of precisely the same nature as the 
resent. The commissioners of 1793 said 
in their report “that its advantages were 
evinced by a speedy restoration of confi- 
dence in mercantile transactions, which 
produced a facility in raising money that 
was presently felt, not only in the metro- 
polis, but the whole extent of 
Great Britain.’? He saw noreason why any 
doubt should be entertained that the same 
consequences would result, if the same 
measure were now put in practice. The 
commissioners further stated, that ‘“ the 
difficulties in which many considerable com- 
mercial houses were involved have been 
thus removed, and the fatal effects of those 
difficulties on other houses who were de- 
endent on them have been prevented.” 
or was the operation of the act less be- 
neficial with respect to a variety of emi- 
nent manufacturers in different parts of 
the kingdom, who having, in a great de- 
gree, suspended their works, were enabled 
to resume them, and to afford employ- 
ment to a number of workmen who must 
otherwise have been thrown on the public 
for support, and perhaps, in some cases, 
with the loss of the manufacture. We 
now heard complaints, that not only those 
who had rashly entered into the specula- 
tions which were so universally condemned 
were ruined, but that they had drawn into 
the same distress many honest and labo- 
rious tradesmen who had taken no part in 
their schemes. To obviate evils such as 
these, ministers were called upon to adopt 
an expedient, the efficacy of which had 
been already satisfactorily proved. Many 
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manufacturers who had been obliged to 
suspend their works and to discharge their 
workmen would, by these means, be en- 
abled to re-employ them, and that most 
important branch of the national interests 
with which they were connected would 
again be restored. Such distress as that 
which now prevailed—distress at once so 
extreme and so general—no man, he be. 
lieved, had ever witnessed. It was vain 
to say that precedent did not justify this 
measure, or that it was contrary to the 
principles by which the government felt 
itself bound to act. The occasion was 
one of such urgent necessity, that it re- 
quired no precedent; and principles, how- 
ever valuable on other occasions, must 
give way to an exigency like this. But, 
said the right hon. the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we must not encourage rash 
and unjustifiable speculation. He would 
not stop to inquire who it was that 
encouraged that speculation — whose 
speeches favoured that speculation, the 
knowledge of which they avowed, and on 
the success of which they congratulated 
the country—while they described the 
prosperity which was to be the conse- 
quence of them; but he hada right to 
complain, that ministers now quitted the 
course they had found so pleasant a one ; 
that they turned round upon all they had 
done before; and, when a plan was re- 
commended to them which would relieve 
the distress that had been increased, if 
not produced, by their own measures, 
they rejected it, and refused to listen to 
the counsel of men the best informed and 
instructed. The right hon. gentlemen 
now sheltered themselves under the au- 
thority of principle ; and said, that what- 
ever relief was to be afforded, ought tobe 
granted by the Bank, over which (not- 
withstanding the censures which were 
heard respecting the connection between 
the government and the Bank) the right 
hon. gentleman said he had no such in- 
fluence as was supposed. Why was not 
the power which the Bank was to have of 
purchasing Exchequer bills, not in the 
way nor for the purpose of their trade, 
a violation of principle? When Ex- 
chequer bills were selling at a discount, 
and men who wanted money were obliged 
to part with them at the market-price, the 
Bank stepped in, and raised the price to 
the certain loss of those who had been 
compelled to sell them at a large discount. 
Was the government to empower them to 
do this, and afterwards to refuse a mea- 
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sure which was for the benefit of the whole 
country, on the ground of its being con- 
trary to principle? To quit this subject, 
and return to the expediency of the 
measure proposed—lhe would ask, why 
they should hesitate to do that which had 
been done before? It could not be de- 
nied that it was necessary that public con- 
fidence should be restored. The House 
was called upon to interfere to effect this ; 
and even if what they now did should 
be followed by some slight inconvenience, 
still he was satisfied that the urgency of the 
present distress was such as would justify 
the measure. He disclaimed any interest 
in that measure, excepting such as every: 
ether member of the community must 
feel; and concluded by expressing his 
conviction, that unless the government 
should consent to the issue of Exchequer 
bills in the manner recommended, the 
distress must become more extensive, and 
the consequences such as every man must 
contemplate with dismay. 

Mr. Holme Sumner concurred in the 
view taken on this subject by the hon. 
member who had spoken last. He was as 
great an advocate as any man could be 
for adherence to principles, as long as 
that was practicable. But, circumstances 
might happen to render it necessary to 
lay aside for a time those principles; and 
such circumstances he thought prevailed 
at this moment. The distress had as- 
sumed such a shape, that there was no 
class in the community exempt from its 
operation. No man, whether of high or 
low station, could say he was secure from 
the general pressure. It was true that 
one of the causes of this distress might be 
ascribed to the rash and unjustifiable spe- 
culations which had been indulged in. 
But the melancholy fact was, that the 
speculators no longer existed ; they had 
been swept away in the general ruin ; and 
those who remained and implored relief 
were not those who had thus sinned, but 
men of respectability, honour, and in- 
tegrity, who had unfortunately become 
the sufferers from the operations of others. 
It was not, therefore, with a view of serv- 
ing the speculators, but others who had 
no connection with them, that he joined 
in imploring relief; for there were not 
any classes of society—not even those who 
fancied themselves wholly beyond the 


reach of disaster of any kind—who might | 
not be eventually dragged into the vortex | 


of destruction, if something was not done 
to save those who were at present in dan- 
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ger. It was, therefore, for the House 
and his majesty’s ministers to consider, 
whether something should not be done to 
stop the conflagration which raged at pre- 
sent in their neighbour’s house, and might 
eventually reach their own. 

Mr. Monteith said, that the distress 
which prevailed was by no means con- 
fined to England, It had reached Scot- 
land, and was making rapid and alarming 
progress there. The city of Glasgow was 
at that moment suffering under distress as 
severe and universal as any other part of 
the kingdom. He valued the principles 
upon which the government acted so 
highly, that nothing short of absolute 
necessity should induce him to sanction 
any departure from them. But circum~ 
stances like the present left no option, 
and either the issue of Exchequer-bills 
must be consented to by ministers, or 
consequences of the most disastrous na- 
ture would ensue. On the other hand, it 
appeared to him, that by consenting to 
this measure, no possible injury, or even 
inconvenience, could be the result. He 
trusted that the representations which had 
been made would have their weight with 
the right hon. gentleman, and that an ac- 
quiescence in them would dissipate that 
frightful train of evils which presented 
themselves in prospect. 

Mr. Manning expressed himself in fa- 
vour of an issue of Exchequer-bills under 
commissioners by the government, A si- 
milar measure was adopted by government 
in 1793 with the happiest results—the 
distress at that time immediately sub- 
siding. Government then proposed to 
issue Exchequer-bills to the amount of 
5,000,000/., but it appeared from the re- 
port of the commissioners, that they never 
found occasion to lend more than 
2,200,000/. Originally, they wereapplied 
to foradvances tothe extent of 3,855,624/., 
but the parties who applied found relicf 
in other quarters ; for, the moment it was 
known that government had authorized 
an issue of Exchequer-bills, assistance was 
easily procured in various quarters. Mi- 
nisters in that House, andin another place, 
had thought fit toattribute nearly the whole 
of the present distress to the speculations 
in joint-stock companies, and other mat- 
ters; but, on that point, he begged leave 
to differ from them. He did not mean to 
impute it as a matter of blame to minis- 
ters; but he must say, that much of the 
present distress had originated in mea- 
sures adopted by themselves. He had 
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never, either in public or private, con- 
cealed his opinion, that the measures 
which ministers adopted for reducing the 
rate of interest on Exchequer-bills and 
other public securities were very impolitic. 
What had been the effect of those mea- 
sures? Ministers complained of the 
foreign loans which had been raised in 
this country. What had led to them? 
It was the reduction of the 5 per cents 
to 4 per cents, and the reduction of the 
rate of interest on Exchequer-bills. In 
consequence of those measures, persons 
who had before derived moderate incomes 
from the funds were driven to invest 
their money in foreign securities, in which 
they had a prospect of obtaining 7 or 8 
per cent. Ministers were aware that the 
Bank disapproved of the reduction of the 
rate of interest: they remonstrated on the 
subject, and stated, that great public in- 
convenience would arise from the mea- 
sure. The Bank had been reproached 
with being instrumental in causing the 
present distress, by extending their issues 
of notes. It must be obvious, that there 
were occasions when it was necessary for 
the Bank to extend theirissues; but he 
mustsay, after thirty years connection with 
that body, that he had never known an 
instance in which such an extension of 
issues had taken place but upon the best 
motives. When he stated, that the re- 
duction of the rate of interest had !ed to 
the investment of money in foreign secu- 
rities, he did not intend to blame minis- 
ters, but merely to show that they were 
not justified in attributing all the existing 
distress to speculation. A state of dis- 
tress, such as no member of that House 
had ever witnessed before, had now exist- 
ed for two months. During the con- 
tinuance of that distress, the Bank had 
done every thing in their power to allevi- 
ate it. They had performed their duty, 
their bounden duty to the public. If 
they had acted otherwise, they would 
have deserved censure. ‘The Bank, how- 
ever, could do no more than they had al- 
ready done. It had been said, that the 
Bank should look only to their own secu- 
rity, and leave the consideration of the 
interests of the country to parliament and 
the government. If the Bank had acted 
upon that selfish principle in December 
last when the two Houses of parliament 
were not sitting, and ministers, he be- 
lieved, were ail out of town, how greatly 
would the embarrassments of the commer- 
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parts of the kingdom—from all the great 
towns of England, Wales, and even Scot- 
land—persons had come to the Bank to 
ask assistance, and that assistance had 
been most liberally granted. As a mer. 
chant, he was happy to second his hon, 
friend who sat near him, in calling upon 
government, as a matter of favour and 
grace, to take into consideration, in the 
interval between the present moment and 
the day on which the hon. member for the 
city had given notice of a discussion, the 
propriety of adopting the measure which 
had been successfully resorted to on former 
eccasions, for the purpose of alleviating 
commercial distress. Hedid not wish them 
to give an answer one way or the other at 
that moment; but he trusted that they 
would turn the subject in their minds, and 
consider whether they ought to persevere 
in the course which they had commenced, 
Distress had now extended to merchants 
of every description. The warehouses 
were every where full. This was a state 
of things which called loudly for the as- 
sistance of government. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he trusted that they would 
act upon the precedent of 1793 and 1811. 
It was obvious, that it must be extremely 
inconvenient for the Bank to go out of 
their regular course of business, and be- 
come the holders of goods in warehouse. 
They would not have the same remedy 
as government in cases of failure. He 
could assure the House, that it was from 
no want of desire on the part of the Bank 
to alleviate the prevailing distress, that 
they had resolved not to advance money 
on goods. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he so far 
agreed with the hon. gentleman who had 
| just sat down, as to consider, that, as this 
| question was to be brought before the 
| House on a future day, when the course 
' of their proceedings would leave them to 
_ the further expression of their opinions by 
-avote—it was not desirable to proceed 
| with this discussion on the present occa- 

sion ; and more especially, as there stood 
upon the paper, for that night, the con- 
sideration of a subject of very great in- 
terest, and connecting itself, in some de- 
| gree, with many of the topics which had 
| now been brought forward, rather irre- 
| levantly, to be sure, in the course of this 
| discussion ; but which it would be, for the 
| purposes of a sound discretion, quite de~ 
| sirable to separate froin those which the 
| House was so about to enter upon, He 
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speech of the hon. gentleman who had 
just concluded, nor the speech of the 
hon. Bank director who had preceded the 
member for Lymington, and the tone of 
authority and admonition that they had 
both of them adopted, in respect of his 
majesty’s government, to pass without 
some observation, and some explanation, 
on the part of government, of the prin- 
ciples by which they were actuated in re- 
spect of the proposed advances. He 
thought it fair to throw out of the ques- 
tion altogether the crimination and re- 
crimination in which hon. gentlemen had 
thought proper to indulge, as to any al- 
Jeged insensibility on the part otf his 
majesty’s ministers to the distresses of the 
country. It was a matter which had not 
been fairly raised thatnight; unless, indeed, 
it was meant to be said, that whoever were 
really sensible to thedistresses of the coun- 
try, were bound to adopt, without ex- 
amination, and against conviction, what- 
ever remedy any individual might propose 
to administer for those distresses. It 
was most unfair to infer from any hesita- 
tion on the part of government to adopt 
any particular remedy, under such cir- 
cumstances, that there existed, therefore, 
on their part, an insensibility to the ex- 
tent or nature of the existing evil. “ For 
myself,” continued the right hon. gentie- 
man “and for my colleagues, I totally 
disdain to answer such insinuations. I 
impute to no man, who now hears me, 
that he is insensible; but, Sir, for others 
to impute to those upon whom, every day 
and every night, care and anxiety are 
brought by the consideration of those dis- 
tresses, in addition to the common sympa- 
thy in which they share as men, is to im- 
pute to them, not only a want of feeling, 
but a want of sense, which would unfit 
them, not merely for the situations which 
they fill in the government of the country, 
but to appear here, in the midst of these 
whom TF have the honour of now address- 


ing. Why, Sir, the present situation of | 
tie country, as to these distresses, is | 


afilicting and alarming; but the whole 
question in which the hon. member for the 
city of London, and other hon. gentlemen 
have brought before us, is, not whether the 


state of the country be alarming and | 
afficting, but whether the particular re- 
medy which they suggest ought to be | 


adopted by government, without previous 
examination, and against the judgment 
of those on whom it is proposed to throw 
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of explaining its details, and of vindicat- 
ing its propriety. If any man will think 


‘but for a moment how much easier it 


would be for us to give in to this proposal, 
at once—if, considering this (as the hon. 
Bank director said) merely a fair measure 
for parliamentary consideration, under cir- 
cumstances of great public distress and 
difficulty, we were disposed to popularize, 
by sanctioning a measure of this kind, can 
it be doubted by any who hears me, that 
it would only be necessary for my right 
hon. friend to stand up in his place and 
say, ‘My judgment remains unshaken 
and unaltered; but I yield to the current. 


I see that there is a combination of opinion 


against me; and notwithstanding my own 
remains unchanged, I will yield to the 
torrent which sets against me.? That 
would be the Janguage which my right 
hon. friend would be justified in holding, 
under the circumstances I am supposing : 
but I say, Sir, that if it were possible 
that my right hon. friend could hold it, 
he would decidedly desert his duty. He 
would desert the duty which, as a member 
of parliament, he owed to his constituents, 
and to the country in general; and he 
would violate the weighty trust reposed in 
him, as a member of the government, by 
acceding to that, asa popular expedient, 
which his deliberate judgment had taught 
him to reject, as being in itself prejudicial 
tothe interests of the whole community. 
As an individual member of parliament, 
called upon only to discharge the ordinary 
responsibilities of his situation, he might, 
perhaps, with the same conviction, have 
yielded tothe urgent necessity of the case, 
and abandoned what he conceived to be 
the strict line of his duty, when assailed 
by the strongest sense of misery, support- 
ed with all the eloquence of distress ; and 
he might so have yielded, without any re- 
flection upon the justice or propriety of 
that course which the circumstances of 
their situation had forced him to adopt. 
But, asa responsible minister of the Crown, 
called upon to bring forward a proposition 
of relief-—to carry it through this House 
—to adopt it as one of the measures of 
his policy—to fight for it now and here- 
after, against all the objections which may 
be brought against it—for even now 
although the wish seems so unanimous, 
objection will be brought against it from 


‘some quarter—and hereafter to contend 


against all the accusations which might 
be the consequence of either its failure or 


the task of propounding it to parliament, | its success—why then, I say, Sir, that if 
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his judgment is not convinced of the 
thorough propriety of the course which 
has been recommended, it becomes his 
duty to waive every other consideration, 
to persevere in his determination, and 
leave to the parliament of the country to 
adopt such measures as to them may 
seem expedient, oat to place measures 
which he does not think it right to sanc- 
tion, in hands more capable of carrying 
them into execution. Now, Sir, in our 
opinion, there is but one proper remedy for 
the distress ; I say plainly and openly but 
one, and that is, the exercise of the power 
vested by charter in the Bank to make 
advances upon the security of property or 
merchandize, to those who may require 
them. The Bank directors, however, say, 
as indeed the hon, member who spoke last 
reminded us, that the power is in an im- 
perfect degree—that it is not sufficient 
‘tor secarity—that, in short, it is not an 
imperative, but only a permissive power. 
And yet, Sir, the Bank of England—I 
hope the hon. director will admit that— 
Jends money on mortgages, buys gold and 
silver, and makes advances upon bills of 
exchange, and other like securities. Will 
it, then, be said, that the power of lending 
on all these, is not a power which extends 
to other commodities capable of sale? 
Why, Sir, the act of William and Mary 
expressly mentions merchandize as one of 
those things upon which the Bank was 
permitted to make advances, when it ob- 
tained its charter ; and there remains not 
a shadow of doubt upon my mind, that the 
power to make advances upon that kind 
of security, is no more a powerexclusively 
permissive than the power to lend money 
upon the security of bullion. The words 
of the act are: ‘ Provided always, that 
nothing herein contained be construed 
to hinder the corporation of the Bank 
of England from dealing in bills of ex- 
change, or in coined gold and silver, or 
in bullion, or merchandize, which may 
have been bona fide deposited with 
them as a security for advances,’ Can it, 
then, be denied for a moment, that the 
power here mentioned is not as much an 
imperative as a permissive power? I say it 
is. I say, as far as the sense of the legis- 
lature can be gathered from the words of 
this act, that the power is precisely the 
same as that upon which the Bank makes 
its issues upon any other description of 
property, and that the making advances 
upon merchandise is as much in the 
discretion and power of the directors, as 
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upon mortgages or bullion. Undoubtedly 
it is in the power of the directors of that 
company to say they will not; and they 
have said they will not. They have re. 
fused to make advances upon those de. 
posits which may be offered to them, and 
have called to-night upon his majesty’s 
ministers to supply that assistance to the 
country which they refuse, upon grounds, 
of which it may be said, stet pro ratione 
voluntas, but which, I contend, they have 
full power to grant, when required. We 
have considered it our duty to deny the 
assistance claimed from us ; and it will re- 
mainnow to bedetermined, what meansare 
left to meet the exigences of our situation, 
It has been said, not only by the hon, 
bank director, but by almost every one 
who has taken a part in the debate, that 
the application upon this occasion is sup- 
ported by a series of precedents, com- 
mencing with the year 1793. I say, Sir, 
that, independent of the question, and 
whether we are right or wrong in our 
refusal, the granting of this assistance of 
Exchequer-bills would be altogether a 
new measure, and that, as far as regards 
the precedent of 1798, it is only applica- 
ble at all in the existence of the distress. 
But, Sir, I would draw a distinction not 
only between our present situation, and 
the time of 1793, but between it and 
all the others; and it is this, that we 
were called upon to make advances to 
the distressed in a time of war and 
during the reign of the Bank Restric- 
tion act; and until we are placed again 
in the same situation, we must not be 
told that, we are to follow a precise 
precedent. The distinction, Sir, is al- 
ways to be taken. Not that on no pos- 
sible occasion the government should again 
lend money to relieve the distresses of 
the commercial interests; but when they 
are called upon to do so, there should be 
the same union of political contingencies 
which on that occasion formed both the 
reason and the justification for so ex- 
traordinary a departure from general 
policy. But, Sir, no man seems to cone 
sider the strange condition in which the 
country was unexpectedly placed, in 
passing from a state of peace to that of 
war, at the time of the precedent alluded 
to. In the year 1792, when Mr. Pitt 
brought forward his budget, no language 
could be more pacific than that which he 
then addressed to parliament and the 
country; and yet, in a short time after, 
without the slightest warning, without any 
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apprehension on the part of those en- 
gaged in our commercial transactions, we 
were on a sudden engaged in an extended 
war. Ido not mean to cast the slightest 
reflection upon the reputation of that 
great statesman. No man respected his 
character when living, or venerates his 
memory when dead, more than I do ; but 
I wish to show how little the country was 
prepared for such a transition; that those 
engaged in its commerce could have had 
no foresight of the events which were to 
plunge them in distress, and that the great 
and unexpected changes and reverses 
which then took place, were the result of 
circumstances totally different, and gave 
rise to claims essentially more imperative 
upon the compassion of the government, 
than those, however lamentable or exten- 
sive they may be, which have been created 
in a time of peace, the most profound 
which the world has witnessed for half a 
century. It does not, therefore, follow, 
because his mujesty’s ministers do not 
adopt the measure which has been sug- 
gested to them, that they have not con- 
sidered. On the contrary, they have con- 
sidered it deeply and anxiously. That 
consideration, however, does not lead them 
to an abandonment of the course which 
they have laid down, and which they are 
determined to pursue. In adverting to 
past transactions, and to what have been 
regarded as precedents parallel to this 
period of distress, I do so only with a view 
of negativing the effect of those prece- 
dents, as applicable to the present time. 
if the course now recommended by some, 
was adopted in every future case of 
emergency, and every pressure, even of 
Jess general distress than the present, this 
course would be pleaded as a precedent ; 
and, if such a case should occur in five or 
six years hence, there would be no rea- 
sonable ground for resisting the impor- 
tunities of those who might require it. 
It might, to be sure, be more agreeable 
to yield to the arguments, or rather the 
desires of those who recommended a de- 
parture from tie line of conduct marked 
out by ministers. It might be, perhaps, 
the road to popularity. But convinced as 
ministers were of the wisdom of not de- 
parting from it, they would persevere, re- 
gardiess of the censures with which they 
may be visited by some, and of the ad- 
monitions so liberally proffered to them by 
others, Let it not, Sir, be supposed that 
relief will be precluded by government 
not acceding to the measure now recom- 
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mended to its adoption, The Bank has 
the power of administering relief in the 
way that I have pointed out, and that 
power stands upon the same footing as 
the discharge of any other of its functions. 
They may act as they think proper, and 
there is no person to call them to account. 
It has been said, by the hon. member for 
Medhurst, that although this power is 
vested in the Bank to advance money on 
goods, there is a great disinclination on 
the part of the Bank to act upon it. It is 
said, that merchants are not disposed to 
go to the Bank for assistance. Why not ? 
For the life of me I cannot see why such 
a Gisinclination should exist. What is 
the ordinary course of proceeding between 
merchants and the Bank? It is usual for 
the Bank, in ordinary cases, to discount 
the bills of merchants. These bills arethe 
connecting link between the Bank and the 
holders of those bills. They are ‘the 
visible and outward signs’ of property on 
which the advances are made. But now 
a chasm has occurred in this species of 
security. It is true, that as the Bank 
have the power of making advances, they 
have also a discretion to exercise in the 
manner in which they make them. But 
I am utterly at a loss to know why there 
should be any shyness on the part of mer- 
chants in taking their bills of parcels or 
their invoices to the Bank, which would be 
a substantial foundation of property ; and 
on their depositing these, advances might 
with propriety and safety be made upon 
them. There is one facility in effecting 
the measure at the present time, which 
did not formerly exist. Before, the goods 
on which the advances were made were 
scattered all over theface of the metropolis 
and of the country, so that it would be 
almost necessary for the Bank to have 
an establishment, in order to keep an eye 
upon them. Whereas, at present, the 
goods on which advances would be re- 
quired are warehoused under the king’s 
lock and key, and it only required to 
transfer the key in the door, to effect a 
transfer of them. Under these circum- 
stances, I own I can see no reason why 
advances should not be made by the 
Bank, and required by the merchants. 
There is one point to which, as it is a 
personal one, I wish to advert, before I 
conclude. It was stated by an hon. bank 
director, that during the pressure of severe 
distress his majesty’s ministers were out 
of town. It was stated, that in the month 
of December last we were absent. Now, 
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I can only say, on the part of my right 
hon. friends on my right and on my 
left (Mr. Peel and Mr. Huskisson), and 
my right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and myself, that we were 
then in town, and that we were at our 
posts day and night, constantly and 
anxiously engaged in deliberation upon 
thedistresses of the country, and the best 
mode of relieving them. We were then 
in town, when the hon. director was in the 
country ; at least, if he was in town, we 
did not see him on any of those occasions 
when we had the pleasure of seeing his 
brother directors; and I can appeal con- 


-fidently to one of those gentlemen (Mr. 


Pearse), who, I am sure, will be ready to 
bear testimony to the anxious solicitude 
then evinced by his majesty’s ministers ; 
I can appeal to him to testify that there 
was no want of disposition—no want of 
zeal—on our parts, to render whatever 
assistance was in our power : nor were we 
backward in rendering those acknowledg- 
ments which we thought were due to the 
conduct of the Bank at that momentous 
crisis.” 

Mr. Pearse disclaimed the use of any 
tone by the Bank which would amount to 
an admonition to the government. They 
had merely represented, that as the mode 
pursued in 1793 had operated so bene- 
ficially, it would be advisable to adopt 
the same course now. 

Mr. Robertson said, that the conduct of 
ministers, and the measures introduced by 
them, were loudly condemned by the 
country. They had proved themselves 
unfit for their situations. The opinion 
and feeling of those within and without 
doors were, that they had reduced the 
country to a most helpless condition 
[Cries of Question !”]. Such was his 
opinion of their conduct, and he would 
not be deterred from stating it. It was 
usual, when ministers found that their 
measures were not approved of to resign 
their places to those whose counsels were 
acceptable to the nation. Their continu- 
ance in office was an embarrassment to the 
king ; whowith otherministers, might adopt 
measures more applicable to the situation 
of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges concurred in all 
that had been said with respect to the 
strong claims which the unexampled 
pressure of the present crisis gave to 
the commercial world for relief. He 
could not understand why a measure 
which proved so successful in 1793, should 
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not be resorted to at the present moment, 
The causes and consequences of the two 
periods were exactly similar, Such was 
his grave opinion, and such was the con- 
clusion to which a hundred merchants of 
London, after the most mature delibera. 
tion, had come to. In 1811, government 
afforded relief by an issue of Exchequer. 
bills, though the distress was not then so 
great as at present. 

Mr. Curteis contended, that the pre. 
cedent of 1793 was a very fair guide as 
to what the government ought to do in 
the present case. The Bank directors 
were all men of practical experience, who 
understood the nature of the distress bet. 
ter than any body else; and, as they ad- 
vised the government to come forward 
with assistance, he was inclined to think 
that they were right. It was true that 
the recent measures of ministers had been 
cheered by their opponents; but those 
cheers ought to be looked at with some 
jealousy. .He was one of their friends, 
as he generally voted with them, except 
when they got into their novelties. 
Whatever mischiefs might arise from their 
new doctrines of free-trade, he could not 
be looked upon as a particeps criminis 
as he had invariably opposed them. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, “That the House has, 
in former instances of extraordinary 
pressure amongst the mercantile classes, 
sanctioned an issue of Exchequer-bills for 
the relief of the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of the British empire; 
that the petitioners beg leave to approach 
the House with a respectful expression of 
their opinion that the unexampled dis- 
tress which at this time prevails amongst 
a very large portion of the merchants and 
traders of the city of London, and of 
various other parts of the United Kingdom 
presents an irresistible case for the imme- 
diate interposition of the legislature ; and 
the petitioners are therefore of opinion, 
that an issue of Exchequer-bills, in such 
amount, and under like regulations, as 
have been adopted upon former similar 
occasions, will not only afford essential 
relief to those who are now suffering 
under temporary commercial embarrass- 
ment, but will operate in a most important 
degree to restore that confidence in mer- 
cantile transactions which has been re- 
cently suspended, and to which the dis- 
tress which now exists is chiefly attribu- 
table ; that the petitioners, being deeply 
impressed with these sentiments, humbly 
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ray that the House will be pleased to 
take the premises into its most favourable 
consideration, and afford such relief, by 
the issue of Exchequer-bills or otherwise, 
as in its wisdom may seem meet.” 
Ordered to be printed. 


Sirx Trape.] After various petitions 
against the importation of Foreign silks, 
from persons engaged in the silk manu- 
facture, had been presented to the House, 


Mr. Ellice rose, and spoke, in substance, 
as follows :-— 


I am sure, Sir, it is unnecessary to pre- 
face the statement which it will be my 
duty to submit to the House, in support of 
the motion of which I have given notice, 
byan appeal toits patience and indulgence. 
The numerous petitions on the table from 
every branch of our Silk manufacture 
would be at all times entitled to our 
serious and deliberate attention; and how- 
ever much I may feel my own inability to 
do justice to the case of the petitioners, I 
am greatly supported by the general sym- 
pathy that exists for their distresses, and 
the anxiety that prevails in all quarters, 
to grant any relief that may be compatible 
with other paramount considerations, and 
interests. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the cause of their present 
distress, there is unfortunately no want of 
proof of its intensity, and the severity with 
which it bears on a large class of the po- 
pulation: and it is from a conviction, that 
it is the duty of parliament to accede to 
the prayer of the petitioners for further 
inquiry, before we decide on adopting the 
alterations, which the right hon. the pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has given 
notice it is his intention to propose, in the 
laws affecting this manufacture, that I am 
induced to press their representations on 
the House. 

Before proceeding to the merits or 
details of this question, I wish, in the 
first place, to advert to some accusations 
that have been thrown out against me, in 
previous debates, as being willing to take 
the first opportunity of deserting, fromsome 
supposed pressure from without, those 
principles which have lately characterized 
our legislation affecting the general 
commerce of the country, and of which I 
have always professed myself a supporter 
and advocate. I might appeal to the 
right hon, gentleman opposite, for his tes- 
timony of the sincerity of these professions, 
and he must, at least, admit there has 
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been no want of zeal on my part, either 
in the committee up stairs from which 
these measures emanated, or in my place 
in this House, in endeavouring to remove 
the prejudices opposed to us, or in giving 
such assistance as I was capable of afford- 
ing, to those plans of reform, and ame- 
lioration in our foreign trade, which have 
reflected so much honour upon his admi- 
nistration, and conferred such benefit on 
the public interests. 

After the country had emerged from 
the late arduous and protracted war, 
during which our commerce, while labour- 
ing under all the disadvantages of a vicious 
system of regulations and restrictions, had 
been carried to an unexampled height, by 
the success of our navy, and by the almost 
entire destruction of the foreign trade of 
the rest of the world, a full and minute 
examination into the merits of that system, 
became essentially necessary, that every 
advantage might be given to our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, in the com- 
petition they were to expect on the return 
of peace. To the proceedings of the 
committee appointed to inquire into this 
subject, the opposition of interested parties 
was of course to be expected. The cry 
of «let well alone,” incessantly urged 
against what were called rash experiments 
and inconsiderate innovations, assailed us 
from all quarters. We were not told, how- 
ever, bythose who raised this cry,what other 
means, than the removal of the prohibi- 
tions and restrictions impeding the free 
course of our foreign trade, they proposed, 
to maintain our commercial superiority, 
which had grown up under a monopoly, 
when that monopoly had ceased to exist. 
But while every reasonable man agreed 
with the right hon. gentleman, as to the 
justice of his principles, and expediency of 
their immediate adoption, in all cases where 
great injury would not result to consider- 
able classes, and even to individuals, from 
establishments having been formed and pro- 
tected by an opposite policy, the great- 
est caution was yet essentially necessary 
in their application to the complicated 
interests of many essential branches of 
our commerce. The first direction in 
which we had to look for immediate com- 
petition was in our navigation and foreign 
trade, and I have given my unqualified 
support to all the measures of the right 
hon. gentleman, to encourage and extend 
these main sources of our national pros- 
perity andsecurity. The next object, though 
not second in importance, was, to endeas 
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your by degrees, and with the most de- 

iberate care, to apply the same principles 
to the various branches of our internal 
industry; and here I differ materially with 
the right hon. gentleman as to the course 
he has pursued. Although I have always 
admitted, to their utmost extent, the 
difficulties Government must have to con- 
tend with, in carrying into full effect 
the act of 1819, for the reformation and 
adjustment of the currency, and in pro- 
posing to parliament the repeal, or amend- 
ment of the Corn laws: still these 
should have been their first measures, 
and preceded any attempt to remove pro- 
tections, by which particular branches of 
our manufactures, and especially those 
most connected with our export trade, 
had been fostered and encouraged. If 

arliament had not, to satisfy the landed 
interest in 1822, shrunk from a firm per- 
severance in the bill of 1819, for the re- 
storation of cash payments, prices would 
have been gradually reduced to nearly a 
level with those of other countries, whose 
circumstances are in any respect analogous 
toourown. Moderate and steady prices 
would have enabled the right hon. gentle- 
man to deal with greater facility with the 
Corn laws, and a more equal and steady 
demand and remuneration for labour 
might have followed. ‘The next step 
should have been a revision of the prin- 
ciples and system of our taxation. We 
should have endeavoured to relieve the 
productive industry of the country, by 
removing all duties, and taxes bearing par- 
ticularly upon it, substituting in their 
place, taxes upon the wealthier and un- 
productive parts of society, It is unne- 
cessary, with reference to the present dis- 
cussion, to enter into the question of the 
partial bearing of particular taxes on dif- 
ferent classes of our own community ; but, 
surely, no doubt can exist as to their effects 
on the cost of the production of those 
commodities, for which we depend upon a 
foreign consumption. Ido not mean, Sir, 
to state, that nothing has been done in 
this respect, or that which has been done 
ought not to be taken as an earnest of the 
determination of the right hon. gentleman 
to persevere in the general application of 
his principles to our whole system : no per- 
son is indeed more anxious than I am, that 
this, for his own credit, should be the result 
of his unremitted labours in the office he so 
ably fills. With our superior capital, the 
acknowledged and increasing intelligence, 
energy, and industry of our population, 
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who can doubt its ability to maintain, 
on equal terms, a competition with 
manufacturing rivals in other countries ? 
But, Sir, you must first place it on 
that equality. The public burthens must 
be reduced, and free permission given to 
exchange the produce of its industry 
for that of its neighbours, on terms of 
fair reciprocity. Without these advan. 
tages, every step taken by the right hon, 
gentleman for the partial application of his 
principles may be detrimental. If he will 
take the trouble to inquire, he will find 
even our own colonies in America supplied 
with some articles of manufacture from 
the United States; that the woollen ma. 
nufacturers in Silesia and Germany are 
treading fast upon us; that an active com- 
petition is rising in every quarter; aod 
he can have no doubt of the vast superiority 
of the French and Swiss, in the manu- 
facture now under our consideration. 
With the right hon. gentleman, 1 say, 
“freedom of trade,” and that the removal 
of shackles and restrictions is the best and 
only adequate policy to meet the exi- 
gencies of our altered situation, . My ob- 
jections are only, that he begins where 
he ought to end; that the course he has 
pursued may oblige him to retrace his 
steps in particular cases, and that in the 
conflict of interests this may occasion, 
the country may lose the ‘benefits that 
would result from a cautious adaptation 
of these measures, successively, to dif 
ferent interests, and from a steady perse- 
verance inthem. Nor, Sir, is there a 
single objection urged in the petitions on 
your table, against the principles of free 
trade. The petitioners only pray, * the 
House will inquire, whether there are not 
grounds for suspending, for a season, and 
at this particular crisis, the operation of 
partial experiments, affecting their in- 
terests, which, if unaccompanied by other 
measures, may aggravate their present 
distress, and, in their opinion, expose 
every branch of the silk manufacture 
of this country to the greatest peril.” 
In the first place, Sir, the petitioners 
complain, that the act of 1824, for finally 
removing the prohibition against the im- 
portation of foreign silks in July next, 
was passed without sufficient inquiry, or 
information, as to the consequences that 
must ensue from so sudden an altera- 
tion. No department of our internal 
trade has probably occupied so much of 
the time or attention of the legislature as 
this manufacture, since its first introduc- 
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tion and establishment in this country. | 
Upon reference to your Journals, nume- 
rous instances will be found, of the ap- 
pointment of committees, consisting 
always of the most distinguished members 
of this House, to inquire into, and report 
upon, different measures of regulation and 
rotection, proposed, from time to time, for 
its improvement and advancement. I will 
not stop to inquire whether the means so 
devised were those best adapted to the 
attainment of the end in view. They at 
least prove the anxiety and solicitude of 
Government and Parliament to give every 
encouragement that could be suggested 
to the application of capital and industry 
to a new species of manufacture, in which 
we had to contend with the superior skill 
and experience of other countries, where 
it had been previously established, and 
carried to a high state of perfection. It had 
been described with justice, in some 
respects, as an exotic plant, but certainly 
it was the only extensive branch of manu- 
facturing industry, in which our great 
political, and commercial rivals, had at- 
tained, and I am afraid still maintain, an 
admitted superiority. It had been reared 
gradually in this country, under the en- 
couragement of a strict monopoly ; to the 
protection of which monopoly the peti- 
tieners ascribe its progressive prosperity, 
and the important station it was found to 
occupy among our staple manufactures, on 
the return of peace. On the appointment 
of the committees of both Houses, on Fo- 
reign Trade in 1821, this case, as involving 
the consideration of one of the most 
extensive of our existing monopolies, was 
the first taken up by the committee of the 
Lords. Evidence was gone into, and 
considerable information obtained; and 
the present law, founded on their lordships’ 
report, was the result of that inquiry. | 
The petitioners then offered all the oppo- | 
sition in their power to the projected | 
alteration, but were at last bribed into an ' 
unwilling acquiescence by the two years | 
allowed them for preparation, and the 
expectation held out, that other measures 
would be adopted, before the expiration 
of that period, to place them, in respect 
to taxes, and the price of provisions, on 
an equality with their French and Swiss 
rivals. But still they warned the legisla- 
ture, ‘they were proceeding on slender 
evidence, to justify such hasty and import- 
ant changes.” The only witnesses ex- 
on the expense of 
manufacturing in this country, and th 
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continent, were two American merchants, 
who estimated the difference at about 30 
per cent, or at least found a difference to 
that extent in the purchase of silk manu- 
factures for the supply of their own 
market. [ do not deny, Sir, that much 
good has resulted, that the public and the 
petitioners themselves have largely bene- 
fitted by the spur applied by the appre- 
hension of this threatened competition, 
and that our manufacture has improved 
beyond precedent in the last two years. 
This was to be expected from the repeal 
of the duties on the raw material; but 
much is also to be ascribed to the more 
general intercourse, and greater means of 
procuring information as to the manage- 
ment and mode of conducting the trade in 
France. The petitioners now only pray, 
‘¢ for a little time for further inquiry, and 
improvement, before you determine to ex- 
pose them incautiously to danger, which 
may be either much diminished, or entirely 
removed, by the delay of one or two years 
more. They desire to communicate to the 
House better, and more direct evidence on 
all those points, than could have been pro- 
cured by the former committee ; to sub- 
mit to your consideration much important 
knowledge, as to the state of machinery, 
means of supply, and charges on the 
manufacture in France, and, above all, to 
direct your earnest attention to the still 
more interesting view of this case, as 
connected with our Indian and China 
trade.” 

Having stated the general objects of 
the petitioners, and the grounds on which 
I feel myself justified to press upon them 
the consideration of the House, I will 
proceed, Sir, to lay before you such fur- 
ther details and information, as, I trust, 
will induce the House, at least to refer 
the whole subject again to a select com- 
mittee. The petitions on the table are 
from every branch of this important manu- 
facture, and from persons whose interests, 
in many respects, are opposed to each 
other. Still all coincide in regarding pre- 
cipitate alterations with apprehension and 
dismay. The throwster, the dyer, the 
manufacturer of broad and narrow silks, 
have each their case: and, although I fear 
I shall trespass on the time of the House, 
I must endeavour to state the objections 
they respectively urge, to what they con- 
ceive a rash, and dangerous interference 
with the growing improvement, and pros- 
perity of their trade. 

he Throwster complains, in the first 
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instance, and with reason, looking only to 
his separate interest, of the sudden and 
unexpected reduction, in the duty on the 
importation of foreign thrown silk. This 
had been settled in 1824, at 7s. 6d. per 
pound, as a fair protection; and, although 
it was evident so high a duty would be 
found ultimately incompatible with justice 
to the manufacturer, when all restriction 
was removed from the importation of 
foreign goods, still, the trade was little 
prepared for the sudden reduction of a 
third, by order of the Treasury, without 
notice, and without the previous sanction 
of parliament. The House, too, should 
recollect the precise moment chosen for 
this alteration; when all manufacturing 
industry was paralyzed, and this trade was 
in a state of the greatest depression, the 
warehouses being overloaded with immense 
stocks of goods, for which there was no 
demand, and to the loss on which, oc- 
casioned by other causes, this reduction 
of duty was superadded. What justi- 
fication could the right hon. gentleman 
urge for this measure, or more particu- 
larly for its infliction on the trade at 
such a moment? Or, how are per- 
sons in business to conduct their af- 
fairs, if government be to exercise a dis- 
cretionary power of this description, ac- 
cording to their caprice, without due 
notice, and without considering the sacri- 
fices entailed by such material changes 
on individuals? It may be true, that a 
reduction of the duty at a proper season 
was indispensable, and that general notice 
had been given to the throwsters, that at 
some time or other, government would be 
obliged to propose it to parliament; but 
certainly they have good cause of com- 
laint against the right hon. gentleman, 
if their statements are correct, and I hope 
he will satisfy the House better than 
he has hitherto been able to satisfy 
the petitioners of the paramount neces- 
sity for this sudden alteration. With 
the exception however of the manner and 
time, I agree entirely with the right hon. 
gentleman as to the principle and policy of 
a reduction ; but, in fairness to the manu- 
facturers, if these measures should be 
persevered in, reduction must be carried 
still further; and then let us examine 
the representation the throwster makes of 
his case. In the first place, he cannot, or 
ought not to complain of the inferiority 
of his skill and machinery. On the con- 
trary, I find no where in these petitions 
any allegations of this description, His 
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complaint is confined principally “ to the 
price of labour,” which is the gravamen 
of the whole case. While this exists, he 
asserts, and desires to prove, “that the 
remaining protection is totally insufficient, 
that the capital invested in mills, and 
machinery will be entirely annihilated, 
and that the apprentices he has employed 
will be thrown on the parishes, to add at 
this crisis to their burthens.” Are these 
statements admitted or not? and if de- 
nied, would it be an impolitic course, in 
the present feverish times, to expose the 
exaggerations imputed to them, by ex- 
amination before a committee ? 

Then comes the petition of the Dyers, 
who have also fair cause of complaint 
against the right hon. gentleman, not for 
his sins of commission, but of omission in 
their case. While he applies his principles 
of free trade, in permitting the importation 
of foreign goods, he forgets to remove 
the oppressive duties -on various articles 
used in dyeing, and which put all chance 
of fair competition out of the question, 
Two principal articles used by dyers are 
soap and barilla. On the importaiion of 
the former, for be it observed we are now 
discussing the meritsof free trade, not those 
of the excise revenue, a duty of 4/, 10s. 
per cent is levied, being at least twice the 
value of the commodity, and amounting to 
an absolute prohibition. On barilla, an ex- 
travagant duty is specially imposed, for the 
protection of the coarser article of kelp, 
raised on the northern counties of Scotland, 
and defended on this especial ground by 
the vice president of the Board of Trade, 
the zealous advocate of his Highland con- 
stituents. On several other drugs, a list of 
which I hold in my hand, and which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate, the duties are 
equally indefensible. But I can have no 
doubt the right hon. gentleman, seeing of 
how little importance these duties can be 
to the revenue, yet of how much conse- 
quence to this branch of the trade, and 
to the success of his general measures, will 
prevail with the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to relinquish them altogether. The 
Dyers, like the throwsters, maintain, that 
their skill, and such machinery as they 
require, are quite equal to such as the 
French employ. The climates of Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, may be more 
favourable for particular details of their 
operations, but these are comparatively 
unimportant; and French workmen brought 
to this country, to assist in improving their 
colours, and other processesin dyeing, have 
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admitted their own inferiority to Eng- 
lish workmen, in many essential points. 
But, Sir, let the petitioners speak for 
themselves, and the right hon. gentleman, 
at least, will not find fault with the 
grounds and principles on which they 
rest their opposition to his proceedings. 
They say, in the petition now on your 
table, « Your petitioners would not for a 
moment feel alarm about competition, if 
their burthens were less heavy, if English- 
men were, in point of expense, placed on 
a footing with the foreigner; for your 
petitioners have no hesitation in saying, 
that in point of industry, and for ingenuity 
and colours in the art of dyeing, they do 
not fear competition with any nation upon 
earth. But, while every article of life 
bears so extravagant a disproportion be- 
tween England and other nations, your 
petitioners humbly submit, that the Ope- 
rative of this country is not in a con- 
dition equal to meet those fearful odds that 
are to be hereafter brought against us.’ 
It is unnecessary to add one word to this 
expression of the feelings and opinions of 
these petitioners. The right hon. gentle- 
man will find in it the whole essence of 
the question under our consideration. 

I come now, Sir, to the more numerous 
petitions on your table, from persons of all 
classes and conditions employed in the 
manufacture of broad silks and ribbons, 
and who have hitherto enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the supply of those articles in our 
home market. 

The material points for examination by 
a committee, as connected with the 
broad trade, are, whether the proposed 
duty of 30 per cent is a fair and suffi- 
cient protection, when the monopoly is de- 
stroyed, and whether there is a reasonable 
probability of our being able to enforce 
so high a duty, when the great impedi- 
ment to smuggling transactions, the 
power of seizing foreign goods under the 
present prohibition, when exposed for sale, 
is given up. Although I may differ ulti- 
mately with the opinions of the petition- 
ers on both points, I think the state- 
ments they now make, and the evidence 
they are prepared to adduce in support of 
them, entitled to the most serious and 
deliberate attention of this House. 

Ihave before said, the principal evidence 
on which the former committee proceeded, 
was that of two American merchants, who 
had some experience of the relative cost 
of silk goods in France and in this country ; 
and the House was further encouraged to 
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adopt the bill of 1824, by the unhesitating 
confidence then expressed by certain 
manufacturers of Manchester, of their 
ability even to compete at that time with 
the foreign manufacturer. Among the 
petitions on the table, praying you will 
arrest the progress of these measures, 
is one of considerable weight and ability, 
from these same persons engaged in the 
manufacture at Manchester, and their 
arguments, which I will not repeat, in favour 
of caution and inquiry, are entitled to 
the greatest consideration. Nor will I 
go into all the calculations that have 
been made from actual purchases of 
goods in France, and comparisons of 
their quality with that of others manu- 
factured in this country. It is only 
necessary to refer the House to the 
printed papers circulated by the commit- 
tee of manufactures at Weavers Hall, and 
by that most respectable and able gentle- 
man Mr. Doxat on this subject. Some 
of these statements make the cost of 
manufacturing plain goods in this coun- 
try 44 per cent above that in France, 
and considerably more on figured and 
fancy articles. If this be true, how is 
such a difference to be accounted for, and 
if it be not an exaggeration, and the 
difference cannot be reduced, of what use 
is a duty of 30 per cent, leaving still an 
advantage of 14 per cent to the foreigner, 
on the lowest quality of his manufacture? 
But if the case is so with respect to 
French goods, how infinitely do we find 
it aggravated when a comparison is 
made with Indian and Chinese silks? 
At the last sale at the India House, 
goods of this description invariably sold 
for less than the price of raw silk, 
added to the duty and expense of throw- 
ing; and this with the prospect of the 
ports opening for their admission to home 
consumption in July. Would 30 per cent 
in this case be sufficient, or was it possible, 
with any chance of being able fairly to 
collect it, to impose a greater duty ? But 
other considerations arise from this state- 
ment. One of the great objects of the 
right hon. gentleman was so to encourage 
this manufacture, as to lead us to hope 
for an extension of it by an export trade. 
To the direct imports from India and 
China, have been added others from 
America, where no market could be found, 
even at low prices, for Indian and Chinese 
silks. What hope, then, can we have of sell- 
ing similar goods to a profit, which cost 50 
or 70 percent higher? Andthisremark ap- 
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plies to all the markets of the world, see- 
ing the exportation of these manufactures 
is made without duty or restriction. Are 
the prices of Indian manufactured silks, 
then, unusually low? Do they remunerate 
the manufacturer in India and China, who 
has the raw materials at hand, and labour 
at a rate proportioned to the wants 
and maintenance of the people of 
these countries? Or is it calculated, that 
the additional demand on the English 
market—for I have stated they are not 
even required at their present value in any 
other—will so raise the price, as to enable 
us to compete with them? And if so, in 
what proportion will they displace our 

oods in our own consumption, and what 
effect will this have on our manufacturing 
population? Are these not questions 
worth inquiring into, if only to satisfy 
the petitioners, and allay the alarm, well 
or ill grounded, that has spread abroad 
on this subject? Samples of French as 
well as Indian manufactures, can now 
be laid before a committee, and the calcu- 
lations on which the petitioners have pro- 
ceeded be verified, or the errors of them 
detected and exposed. The House will 


‘also recollect, that for the protection of 


the throwster, a duty is still to be left on 
Italian and French thrown silk of 5s. per 
lb. This amounts to at least 74 of the 
30 per cent, leaving only a duty in favour 
of our manufacturer of 224 per cent, 
instead of the protection of 30 per cent 
held out to him. Is this to be permanent ? 
If not, when is it proposed to makea further 
reduction? And would not inquiry be 
expedient, witha view to adjustthese points, 
with the least possible injury to the parties 
interested in the decision? Before the 
duty was increased on raw silk, no such 
protection was considered necessary for 
the throwster. In 1766, the duty on raw 
silk was 9d.—on thrown Is. 9d.—a differ- 
ence of only 1s. What circumstances 
have since arisen to justify the additional 
4s., or to give such colour to the represen- 
tation of the throwsters, that even with this 
protection, they may be obliged to 
abandon their occupation? 

Beyond all the difficulties urged by 
persons concerned in the broad trade, 
there are others peculiarly affecting the 
narrow trade, or ribbon manufacture. 
This part of the case, if any credit 
be given to the representations of those 
interested in it, would appear so strong, 
as almost to justify some exception in 
their favour, if the House shall support 
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the right hon. gentleman in opening the 
ports for the admission of other silk 
goods in July. I am almost afraid of 
being sme of deliberate exaggeration 
in stating the enormous disadvantages 
under which the petitioners affirm, the 

must enter into competition with their 
French and Swiss rivals, if no greater 
time be allowed them for preparation; 
but I desire particularly not to be 
held responsible for the correctness of 
those statements, which it is my anxious 
wish should be thoroughly sifted and ex- 
amined above stairs. Nay, Sir, I will go 
further, and express my fervent hope and 
expectation, that we should have to con- 
vince the petitioners of the fallacy of some 
of theircalculations, and that much of their 
alarm and apprehension is, if not entirely 
groundless, greatly over-rated. But still 
I must admit, these statements come from 
most intelligent and respectable persons, 
who have taken great pains personally 
to examine into the details of their 
manufacture, as it is conducted in France 
and Italy, and who make out a prima 
facie case not easily resisted, and which, 
if I mistake not, has rather surprised the 
right hon. gentleman and the Board 
of Trade. In all the other branches 
of this manufacture, the petitioners 
ascribe their inability to compete with 
the foreigner, principally, if not entirely, 
to the difference in the value of labour, the 
heavier amount of burthens and taxes and 
the increased price of provisions, which, 
while they continue to operate on the rate 
of wages, must necessarily maintain that 
difference against our countrymen. But 
neither the throwster, the dyer, nor the 
broad-silk weaver complain of their 
inferiority in skill and machinery. In the 
narrow trade, and particularly in light 
fancy goods, and gauze ribbons, not only 
does the amount of labour bear a quadruple 
proportion tothe value of the manufactured 
article to that in the broad trade, but the 
superiority of the French and Swiss looms 
has been ascertained beyond all doubt, 
and can be proved to a degree that would 


4 astonish the House. Much has been done 


within the last two years in introducing 
improvements; and time and encourage- 
ment are alone wanting to give confidence 
for further application of capital to 
this most important object. One work- 
man can now produce, with the improved 
engine loom lately adopted, six-times the 
quantity of ribbon he could have before 
manufactured in his common single-hand- 
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loom; and it is a melancholy consideration, 
and one eminently deserving the serious 
attention of the House and his majesty’s 
government, that fully three-fourths of 
the looms still in use in Coventry, to 
which place this manufacture is almost 
entirely confined, are of an inefficient 
description, and by far the greater part 
of them, the property, and it is sadly to 
be feared the only property, of the ope- 
rative weavers themselves. Their buildings 
and houses are adapted to this ma- 
chinery, and must be altered for the re- 
ception of the engine looms, which re- 
quire more room and greater height ; and 
in the present depressed state of the 
trade, and the apprehension of the imme- 
diate introduction of foreign goods, the 
weavers are unable, and the manufacturers 
unwilling, to invest money in altera- 
tions which may only increase their diffi- 
culties, without some assurance of ade- 
quate protection. If you tell the peti- 
tioners, as I have often endeavoured to 
impress upon them, there could be no 
great risk of the foreign manufacturer 
being prepared with an additional stock, 
equal to our demand, at the outset of 
this new trade, and at the low price at 
which they state he is able to make his 
goods; they answer, there is as much 
capital invested in the ribbon manufacture 
in the town of Basle alone as in Coventry 
alone; that the manufacturer there enjoys 
an exemption from those fluctuations of 
credit and paper, which cause so many 
periodical convulsions in this country ; 
and that we are proceeding in utter ig- 
norance, if we suppose his means of pro- 
duction are not adequate to any addi- 
tional demand that can be made upon 
him. The manufacture in Switzerland 
consists principally of plain silk and satin 
ribbons, and employs, according to the 
statement of the petitioners, about 10,000 
engine looms, all constructed on the 
most improved principles, 3,000 of 
which, it is alleged, are sufficient to pro- 
duce an adequate quantity of these arti- 
cles for the consumption of Great Bri- 
tain. They further state, that upwards 
of 12,000 of the same looms are in use 
in St. Etienne, St. Chamond, and the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, in the manu- 
facture of fancy and figured ribbons, 
2,000 of which would amply supply our 
whole consumption of this species of 
goods. If these statements be correct, 
and if the cost ef manufacturing be so 
comparatively cheap as the petitioners 
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offer to prove it, will 224 per cent, the 
duty proposed, making allowance for 
that still retained on thrown silk, be a 
sufficient protection? or what inducement 
can our manufacturers have, to invest fur- 
ther capital in a trade exposed, as they 
maintain, to so hopeless a competition ? 

Another point well deserving our atten- 
tion, with reference to this part of the 
subject, is the state of the law relative to 
patents and patent rights. In the course 
of their inquiry into the situation and 
circumstances of the foreign manufac- 
ture, some of these individuals have dis- 
covered material improvements in the 
construction of machinery, in the inven- 
tion of which they have no merit, but for 
which they have obtained patents on the 
usual petition, stating they had procured 
information from the inventors abroad, 
and desired the protection of a patent for 
introducing their discoveries into this 
country. In two recent instances con- 
nected with the narrow silk manufacture, 
such patents have been obtained; and if 
the improvements be to the extent and of 
the importance represented, it might be 
desirable to grant some remuneration to 
the proprietors, and throw them open to 
the trade. One is for the machine well 
known on the continent by the name of 
its inventor, the Jacquard loom. The other 
for a loom for weaving velvet ribbons and 
bindings, and which, by a most ingenious 
process, actually enables one weaver to 
make forty-eight times the quantity of 
those articles, he can in the common and 
very inferior single-hand loom now em- 
ployed, and which is the only machinery 
hitherto applied in England to this par- 
ticular department of the manufacture. 
Both the models of these improvements 
have been exhibited to the right hon. 
gentleman, and I suppose he has desired 
some inquiry and report to be made by 
competent persons of their merits; but 
the monopoly of them by individuals in 
this country, while their use is open to 
all persons abroad, is an additional em- 
barrassment to our manufacture. This 
subject should be canvassed and settled, 
while such great alterations in our 
commercial system are under discus- 
sion; and I am sure the House will 
agree with me, that some check should be 
imposed to the issue of patents, to per- 
sons merely copying or adopting the 
inventions of others, and which may, as in 
the present instance, greatly fetter and 
cramp improvements in our trade. 


| 
| 


table from the manufacturers concerned 
in the different departments of this im- 
portant branch of our industry, and the 
House will be able to judge, whether 
there is sufficient ground laid for the motion 
of which I have given notice on their 
behalf. I wish again and again to press 
upon their consideration, that with an 
open trade, no greater protection can be 
given, without entirely sacrificing the 
throwster, than about 225 per cent. 
You will at the same time observe, 
the smuggler obtains an inducement to 
continue his operations to the extent of 
the full 30 per cent, and the greater 
part of the risk of seizure will be remov- 
ed by his being enabled lawfully to expose 
his goods for sale. I do not press these 
facts and arguments in favour of the 
eternal continuance of the monopoly. 
I should resist that as strenuously as the 
right hon. gentleman, but they are entitled 
to great weight in deciding the question, 
whether longer time ought not to be 
given for preparation, I will further 
state a decided opinion, that in the end 
it will be found impossible to maintain 
the duty to the extent now proposed, 
without sacrificing the revenue to the 
smuggler; and that all protection of this 
kind held out to our manufacturers must 
be illusory, beyond such moderate duty 
as can be collected with certainty and 
facility. 

But, Sir, the more serious and im- 


- portant subject for the consideration of 


the legislature still remains behind. I 
have hitherto confined my observations to 
the petitions from the manufacturers. 
The throwsters have their particular 
grievances; and any person acquainted 
with the present state of the trade, must 
be entirely satisfied, however much he may 
differ with them as to the causes assigned 
for their distress, that they are not over- 
stated. The dyers state plainly and in- 
telligibly the only difficulty they have 
to contend with; the manufacturers re« 
present, in possibly exaggerated terms, 
their alarms and apprehensions; but all 
these individuals, with the exception of 
the throwster, whose mills and establish- 
ments are of great value, can easily quit 
a losing trade, and turn their capital to 
some more profitable branch of industry, 
or send it abroad to be still engaged in 
this, under more favourable auspices and 
circumstances. But if the facts, or any 
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I have now, Sir, gone through the prin- | portion of them, which I have laid before 


cipal allegations in the petitions on the 
more important class, the labouring popu. 


you are true, what is to become of the 


lation, engaged in this manufacture, if you 
rashly interfere with the limited employ. 
ment they now have, or do not remove 
those clogs imposed on their exertions 
and industry, by your taxation, and laws 
affecting the price of the necessaries of 
life? They are not deficient in patient 
industry, in skill or intelligence; the 
climate gives them certain advantages 
over the artizans in warmer countries; 
and what is it, then, I would ask the right 
hon. gentleman, which compels the manu- 
facturer to present to us such a striking 
contrast between the cost of production 
in this country and in others? Is the 
present rate of wages an adequate remu- 
neration to the operative weaver? Look 
to the state of the population in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, in Mac- 
clesfield, in Coventry, and in the other 
districts where this manufacture is carried 
on, for evidence on this subject—in almost 
every case reduced to a state of unmerited 
deprivation, or deep distress. The right 
hon. gentleman will tell us this is the 
unavoidable consequence of our specula~ 
tion and over-trading last year, about 
which a word or two by-and-by; but 
certainly it is not imputable to any ordi- 
nary fluctuation in trade, or more espe- 
cially to any fault of the poor people 
themselves. Is some inquiry not neces- 
sary into the peculiar burthens affecting 
them, before you run the risk of increas- 
ing their already iotolerable privations ? 
and might it not be safer to “endeavour, 
in the first instance, to abolish the mono- 
poly in corn, and to adopt such other 
measures as may tend to place them, 
with respect to the price of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, on a footing with 
the population of France? See the wide 
difference that now exists in this essential 
point, and which is only the creation of 
our wars and taxes since 1792. From 
a statement published by the secretary 
of the Congleton committee, and which I 
use, merely for the purpose of easy refer- 
ence, without going into the details, it ap- 
pears, that house-rent, meat, flour, butter, 
cheese, coals, milk, and potatoes are all 
more than double the price that they 
were at that period. The ports were 
open for the importation of wheat in 1792, 
when the price was 50s., at a duty of 2s. 6d. 
They are now open at 80s., and with a 
duty, above 70s., of 12s. But has the 
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foreign artizan the same changes and 
circumstances to contend with? Prices 
in France and England did not vary 
much, except from occasional deprecia- 
tions in the currency of either, for 200. 

ears before 1792. In 1825, we find them 
in France nearly as they were before the | 
Revolution. In England double! How 
long does the right hon. gentleman sup- 
pose a competition in trade and manufac- 
tures can go on, with this appalling dif- 
ference in the condition of the ore! ar 
and is he of opinion there is no risk in 
these violent alterations in our existing 
system, without he has some assurance 
of being able to place our labouring 
population, with respect to the means of | 
maintenance, andexistence, on an equality | 
with those with whom he calls upon them | 
to contend? or are we, without caring 
for their daily and hourly demoralization 
to embark in this hopeless competi- 
tion, paying the same wages as in Lyons 
and Basle, and sending the poor weaver to 
the parish, for such addition from the 
poor-rates as the overseer may consider 
necessary to keep him and his family 
from actual starvation? We witnessed 
these scenes in the cotton manufacture 
in 1818 and 1819, and boasted after- 
wards of an export trade, in which we made , 
a present to the foreign consumer at the | 
rate at which we supplied him of the. 
greater part of the real cost of production. 
While we were selling our goodsat half their 
cost, our superior capital and machinery 
had credit for the destruction of the infant 
manufacturing establishments on the con- 
tinent, where they could not understand by 
what process we could derive profit from 
our sales. But while we deceive in this 
way the rest of mankind, we forget 
we are practising the greater deception 
on ourselves. It is perfectly true that 
much injury has been done to other coun- 
tries, by the frequent revolutions that 
have taken place in our currency and 
prices since the peace; but the evil has 
been felt in a ten-fold greater degree at 
home, and will in the end aid the other 
causes in operation, all tending, if not 
checked with a strong hand, to the de- 
struction ofour manufacturing andcommer- 
cial greatness. We must always recollect, 
we have not been the only rich and great 
commercial community in the world; that 
our ascendancy rose on the ruin of the 
trade of other nations, whose decline was 
owing to the causes now threatening ours ; 
and the right hon. gentleman, as it ap- 
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pears to me, would direct the attention of 
the legislature, and the powers of the 
government much more beneficially in a 
manly endeavour to remove these causes 
than in partial attempts to apply his prin- 


ciples, when the experiment, unaccom- 


panied with other measures, may be at- 
tended with so much risk, and so great 
an addition of positive suffering to large 
masses of the people. He tells us, and 
there I entirely agree with him, that 
the greatest part of the present dis- 
tress in this, as in all other branches 
of our industry, arises from the re- 
action consequent upon the over-trading 
of the last two years, and that it is idle 
to ascribe any material portion of the 
depression in the silk-trade, to the appre- 
hension of any considerable import of 
foreign goods in July next. But my differ- 
ence with him is, first, as to which party 
is to blame for this over-trading. Go- 
vernment, or our merchants and manufacs 
turers? and, secondly, whether the pre- 
cise moment to be chosen for such an 
experiment in a particular branch of ma- 
nufacture, is one, when twosthirds of 
the population engaged in it, are en- 
tirely without employment, ina state of 
absolute destitution, and the other third 
working at half wages, and threatened 
with a similar fate? He may say, recol- 
lect what passed on the close of the dis- 
cussion on this subject in 1824. The 
trade generally, and I then agreed in 
opinion with them, were willing to come 
to a compromise for the two years, after 
the duty was repealed. The right hon. 
gentleman, on that occasion, misquoting, 
and misrepresenting, but which I amsurehe 
did unintentionally, Mr. Hale’s evidence 
before the committee, urged it as one of 
his main grounds of belief and expectation, 
that the English weaver would be able to 
maintain a successful competition. The 
sanguine calculations of his Manchester 
friends could not even brook the delay 
then conceded. We have since had two 
years’ experience. Call these witnesses 
again before a committee, and ask them 
their present opinion, on the relative state 
of wages, and condition of the operative 
classes in the two countries, with the ad- 
ditional information they have since ob- 
tained. Then, as to over-trading, it is 
easy for the right hon. gentleman to 
use the argument when it suits his own 
purposes ; but I have observed an unusual 
shyness on his part, and on that of his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, to meet the question fairly, 
to examine dispassionately and coolly 
the great causes of this pestilence, and to 
inquire what persons are justly account- 
able for the present disastrous condition 
of all the trading interests of the country. 
Let us look back a little to the tamperin 
with the currency, the alternate issues an 
contractions of paper, and the expedients 
which have been resorted to for the main- 
tenance of our revenue since the peace, 
and we shall see, at once, the foundation 
of all our distresses. In 1816, we were to 
restore our metallic circulation, and,withthe 
necessary contraction of paper for that pur- 
pose, came embarrassment and difficulty. In 
1817, tired of that policy, the ministers had 
recourse to loans from the Bank and new 
issues. With the consequent temporary 
prosperity, came new taxes, and a deter- 
mination, as it was called, to support the 
credit of the country by an efficient sink- 
ing fund. In 1819, finding it impossible 
to reconcile our issues of paper, with a 
sound circulation, the philosophers again 
set to work, and decreed, we should col- 
lect the increased taxes in a doubly en- 
hanced currency. Then came deeper 
distress than on the former occasion ; and 
when this fell on the land in 1822, as it 
always inevitably must do, although at a 
later period than on trade, we adopted, 
without hesitation, the old remedy. The 
country bankers were encouraged to re- 
sume their old habits of paper-making in 
perfect confidence. Prosperity, as it is 
called, again followed. And does the 
right hon. gentleman, or his right hon. 
friend near him, so soon forget who it 
was that assured the country the pros- 
perity of that day was real, and must 
be permanent? If others had participated 
in, or been deluded by, their opinions and 
encouragement, they, of all persons in the 
world, are the least entitled to accuse the 
dupes of their time-serving and wretched 
policy, of acting without sufficient caution 
on this mistaken and false view of the affairs 
of the country. Who forcibly reduced the 
rate of interest, and, by ruinous expedients 
of loans of paper fromthe Bank for fictitious 
sinking-funds, paying off those public cre- 
ditors who refused their reduced interest, 
and deferring the burthen of what has 
been called the dead weight, so increased 
the temporary abundance of money, as to 
produce the unparalleled and unprecedent- 
ed engagements for foreign loans, and 
the disgraceful speculations of the last 
two years? 
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And that this charge may not be made 
slightly, letuscometo facts within the know. 
ledge of every man. There is no such accu. 
rate test of the operations of government in 
these matters, as the state of their account 
with the Bank, and that is always on your 
table. In 1819, when it was at last finally, 
and with so much wisdom, determined to 
restore the ancient currency, the debt tothe 
Bank was nineteen millions. The commit. 
tee, on the representation of the directors, 
came to a decision, that it was necessary 
to repay ten millions of this amount, so 
as to reduce the balance to nine. Will 
the House believe, that, after being re- 
duced, according to its resolutions, to 
nine, it has been since increased by the 
transactions I have described, and now 
remains subject to the reduction which 
has been lately agreed upon at twenty-five 
millions? For the truth of this statement, 
and the figures, I refer to my hon. friend, 
the member for Taunton (Mr. Baring), 
whose calculation I have adopted; and 
after having submitted it to the House, 
I will ask, whether any possible doubt 
can remain as to the party really to blame 
for all this over-trading and speculation? 
What was the stimulus to the before 
unheard-of, and insane projects, so un- 
worthy our former commercial character? 
The rest of the world, made rich by your 
loans, by money pressed upon them in this 
way, and which itis alwaysso easy to spend, 
became your customers for manufactures 
and articles of luxury, which their own 
means never enabled them before to con- 
sume. Your manufacturers called in 
new hands to provide the additional, 
and as they were taught to expect perma- 
nent and growing demand for their goods. 
Beyond supplying the actual consumption, 
the foreign markets were over-loaded, 
according to the uniform course of such 
matters, in expectation of good sales and 
returns from a continuance of this hollow 
prosperity. Suddenly, the philosophers 
of 1819 find out, all they have been doing 
since 1821 is wrong. The currency must 
be immediately and forcibly contracted, to 
bring back into circulation, the gold you 
have been scattering so lavishly on all 
sides, and your foreign debtors, who 
were relying upon further accommoda- 
tion, are pressed for repayment of your 
former advances. The scene changes, 
as if by the wand of the enchanter. ‘The 
goods abroad are unsaleable, returns 
are obtained with extreme difficulty 
for those previously disposed of, and 
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eich sells, in your enhanced currency, 


for one half its former value. All industry 
is checked and paralyzed—first, your 
merchants, next, your manufacturers, be- 


enerally only in colonial produce,jthe patience of the House, and per- 


formed very inadequately to the peti- 
tioners, the duty they have imposed upon 
me, of submitting their case to your con- 
sideration. I fear, also, from the manner 


come bankrupts—the people employed | in which their former representations 
by them are thrown on the parish, and | have been received by government, I have 
then the only consolation they receive is,| to expect the decided opposition of his 
that they must take upon themselves the | Majesty’s ministers, to any review, or re-~ 
consequences of their own indiscretion, | consideration of the measures adopted in 
while his majesty’s ministers turn their | 1824. And if Icould bring myself toconcur 
attention to other experiments, which, ac- , in the opinion of the lords of the Treasury, 
cording to the opinion of the petitioners, | as expressed in their secretary’s letter to 
may have no better result. the country deputation on the 28th of 

I am aware, Sir, these observations | December last, that “ their lordships have 
apply more to the general and foreign | never entertained the belief that any im. 
trade of the country, than to the silk-; portation of foreign goois was likely to be 
manufacture. It is not dependant on a/ made tosuch an extent as to interfere with 
demand for export, nor in fact can any | our own manufactures, or in any greater 
over-trading be imputed to the persons ; degree than might be sufficient to supply, 
engaged in any branch of it, except the | in a legal manner, that portion of the con- 
throwsters. But I know, from what has ; sumption which is at present derived from 
passed elsewhere, that the dupes and the fraudulent introduction of foreign 
victims of the system that has brought | silks,” I might also be disposed to object, 
this nation to the brink of a frightful con- | to any further, because useless discussion, 
vulsion, will, forthe purposes of this debate, | of this question. I have stated distinctly, 
be charged as its authors and abettors, | in the outset, my accordance with the ge- 
and I am. bound in duty to shield them | neral principles of the right hon. gentle- 
from such unjust accusations. Whatever | man, and that Iam no advocate for the 
may be the ultimate result of those interminable, or any very protracted main- 
measures, it is not improbable, that the | tenance of the present monopoly. Nor 


silk- trade, confined to our own consump- 
tion, and independent of foreign demand, 
may rally more rapidly than many of our 
staple manufactures. That is certainly my 
opinion. The stocks of manufactured goods 
are far from being !arge. The appre- 
hension, just or groundless, of a con- 
siderable importation on the opening of | 
the ports, has deterred the manufacturers | 
from increasing them, and the present 
suspension of employment in Spital-fields 
and Cheshire tends to the diminution of 
the usual supply. The spring trade is 
always the best; and it must be recol- 
lected, the consumers of this expensive 
luxury are not among those who suffer 
most from the peculiar distresses of the 
times. I state this, Sir, to show I do 
not participate in the general gloom and 
despondency that appear to prevail 
amongst all classes of the petitioners ; 
and who should recollect, unless we are 
to place entire credit in the ability of 
France and Switzerland, to supply a large 
additional demand, as represented by 
the ribbon-manufacturers, there can be 
no danger of immediate interference, 
to any extent, with their home trade. 

1 am afraid, Sir, I have exhausted 
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_indeed, Sir, have I finally made up my 


mind, whether it is necessary or expedient 
to grant further time, or if further time, 
whether to all, or any particular branches 
of the trade. My apprehensions as to 
the partial application of the principles of 
free trade go much beyond their effect 
on the silk-manufacture. Without a 
reduction of taxes and the abolition of your 
Corn laws, or rather the substitution in 
their stead of the regulations of 1792, I 
fear the right hon. gentleman will be com- 
pelled to pause in his proceedings, if not 
to go back, not because his principles are, 
or can be wrong in the abstract, but be- 
cause he wants the power to apply them 
generally in a state of things which has 
grown up under different and entirely 
opposite regulations, and I need not ex- 
plain to him the risk, to which such a 
necessity would expose the ultimate 
adoption of a more wise and rational sys- 
tem of commercial administration. As 
one of the zealous supporters of such a 
system, I pray him to be cautious, and 
surely I may again urge, if there be a case 
requiring the greatest forbearance and 
caution, it is that of a trade, in which 
as mes exception to all others, we are still, 
$ 
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on the whole, confessedly inferior to other | made an allusion to the distresses which 


countries, and where we have to look forall 
improvement, to their instruction, Many 
prejudices, and mucherror, and groundless 
apprehension, have been removed by the 
previous inquiry, and the experience of 
the last two years. If we do not succeed 
in satisfying the petitioners, by the further 
inquiry I now pray the House to grant 
them, we shall at least have credit with 
the public, for proceeding with that de- 
liberation which the importance of such 
a case deserves, and disarm the opponents 
of all improvement and reform, who are 
ever on the watch to accuse us of incon- 
siderate rashness, and neglect of existing 
interests, in our attempts to ameliorate, 
and improve theinstitutions of the country. 
Above all things, Sir, I entreat the House 
to look round, and reflect on the particular 
crisis at which this appeal is made to them. 
Our commercial interests exposed to a 
frightful convulsion. Our currency un- 
settled. On the eve of some attempt to 
alter and re-model our Corn-laws. The 
manufacturing population in a state of un- 
paralleled distress, imputing, and with rea- 
son, all their sufferings to bad policy and 
misgovernment—I cannot, under these 
circumstances doubt the wisdom, or see 
the danger, of acceding to the prayers of 
the petitioners, that you will grant them a 
further inquiry, before you determine to 
adopt the final measures for the regulation 
of this trade, of which the right hon, gen- 
tleman has given notice; and I therefore 
move you, Sir, for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, for the purpose of re- 
ferring to them the petitions on the table, 
that they may examine and report their 
opinions, and such observations thereupon, 
as may guide the House in their further 
proceedings on this most important sub- 


ject. 


Mr. John Williams rose to second the 
motion of his hon. friend. He began by 
observing that he had always understood 
it to be desirable, that if a doubtful mea- 
sure was to be discussed at all—and a 
doubtful measure he considered this to be 
— it should be discussed at a period when 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the coun- 
try were such as to prevent the danger and 
risk which sucha discussion might produce. 
That such was not the present state of the 
country, he believed no man would ven- 
ture to deny. The greater part of our 
manufacturing population were under- 
going a degree of suffering unparalleled 
in our history. His hon. friend had 


existed in Macclesfield. Now, he would 
beg the attention of the House, while he 
stated a few additional facts relative to 
the distresses in that district. He wished 
to inform the right hon. gentleman oppo. 
site (Mr. se Te if he was not al. 
ready aware of the fact, that the misery 
and distress existing in that town, great 
as they were, were likely to be aggravated 
ten-fold, unless a check was given to the 
measures by which those evils were caused, 
The House was not, perhaps, generally, 
aware of the rapidity with which the po- 
pulation of Macclesfield had increased 
under the ancient and erroneous system 
of our Silk trade. In the year 1780 the 
population of that place amounted to 
4000 persons. In 1826, its population 
had swollen to 23,000 persons. He 
was not aware whether the right hon, 
gentleman thought this too rapid an in- 
crease of population, and that famine and 
disease should be allowed to step in and 
thin their numbers, and keep the peace, 
He would now say a word or two as to 
the amount of employment given to that 
population in the silk trade alone. In the 
year 1825, he found that twenty thousand 
hands were there employed in the various 
branches of the silk manufacture. Of 
these, there had been thrown out of em- 
ploy, in consequence, as they state, of 
the operation of the right hon. gentle. 
man’s measure of free trade, and this, too, 
in the last half year, no Jess than 8,731 
persons, leaving in employment, or rather 
in half employment, nearly 14,000 per- 
sons. He wished also to state, for the 
right hon. gentleman’s information, that 
there were in Macclesfield alone, 1,600 
families supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions ; those persons were supported solely 
upon oatmeal’and potatoes ; but even that 
subsistence was likely soon to be taken 
from them, as the fund from which it was 
derived was exhausting, and would in a 
few weeks be at an end, so that that 
number of families must fall, for subsist- 
ence, on the poor-laws, He had been 
informed by the mayor of Macclesfield, 
that that gentleman had, before he came 
to town upon this distressing business, 
signed no less than eleven orders of re- 
moval, in order to throw upon the land a 
portion of the burthen caused by those 
distresses; as if the land had not been 
sufficiently burthened before, without in- 
cluding the numbers of Irish who were 
passed along, and becoming a daily bure 
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then to the country. The distresses of 
that district were hourly increasing, and 
there was no hope for relief; because no 
hope of employment could be entertained, 
so long as there prevailed an apprehension 
of the introduction of French silks—He 
had also obtained some details with re- 
spect to the state of the silk trade in Man- 
chester, and he would confine himself to 
the broad-silk trade, as the most favour- 
able case for gentlemen opposite, because 
in figured silks the labour was greater, 
and consequently the dread of foreign 
importations greater. In the Spring of 
1825, there were 10,688 silk-looms at 
work, and in January last there were but 
4,110 looms employed, making a reduc- 
tion of 6,578 looms; and the proportion 
of looms going out of work would go on 
rapidly increasing, unless the cause of the 
existing alarm was removed. He found, 
notwithstanding this reduction in the 
number of looms, that, at che time of the 
calculation, 24,000 persons were employed 
in the silk trade in that district. In the 
parish of Bethnal Green, no less than 
1,000 silk-workers, of various kinds, were 
sustained by parish relief, and it was said 
that the numbers were daily increasing. 
But, notwithstanding the extent and va- 
riety of this distress—notwithstanding the 
probability of its increase, and the cer- 
tainty that a portion of the population 
must be driven to ruin and despair—not- 
withstanding all this, he would not oppose 
the measures of the right hon. gentleman, 
if he would show to him the great coun- 
tervailing benefits they were to produce in 
the country. Let him but prove this—let 
him but show to that House, that benefits 
would be derived to the country greater 
than the evils which it was suffering, and 
those which were apprehended, and then 
let him, by all means persevere in his 
measures. But he called upon the House 
to pause, and wait until they had before 
them some proof that those benefits would 
be produced. He implored them, in the 
mean time, to weigh well the complaints 
and the apprehensions, of the suffering 
manufacturers, before they gave their 
assent to those theories which were con- 
sidered injurious, but which the right hon. 
gentleman showed his consistency by a 
determination to persevere in. It was 
their duty to have full and clear evidence 
before them, before they took a course 
which would have the effect of bringing 
the most serious and lasting evils upon the 
country. He did not assert that the right 
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hon. gentleman was wrong, but he did 
assert that there was sufficient in the dis- 
tress which existed, and the alarm excited, 
to call for the strictest inquiry. It was 
their duty to give the petitioners an op- 
portunity of proving their statements, and 
of pointing out the grounds of their alarm. 
The whole of those distresses had been 
attributed by the right hon. gentleman 
and others to the spirit of over-trading 
and over-speculation, which had seized 
upon the manufacturers, as well as upon 
almost all other classes of society. That 
was, he believed, the right hon. gentle- 
man’s theory. And how did he propose 
that the evil should be cured? He be- 
lieved, by leaving all to the natural course 
of things. But did not the right hon. 
gentleman perceive how this must aggra- 
vate the distress, by compelling the 
manufacturer to sell his stock at a loss, 
in order to get the superabundant stock 
out of the market, and regulate the supply 
to the demand? But, if the petitioners 
could make out that even this would not 
bring about a return of the demand for 
the manufactures, then he conceived they 
would have established their right to a 
further inquiry. He was not authorised 
by the silk manufacturers to admit that 
they thought their distresses had arisen 
from over-trading or over-speculation. 
They thought quite the contrary ; but he 
would, for argument sake, concede that 
such was the case. But to the point. 
How did the demand for manufactures 
comeround? The stock of manufactured 
goods in the market was to be found in 
the hands of the warehouseman and the 
merchant; both of whom applied to the 
manufacturer as they wanted to add to 
the stock. This was the period of the 
year, when that demand for goods was 
usually greatest upon the manufacturer. 
It was known, too, that the stock on hand 
with the warehousemen and merchants 
was much below par, and yet fe demands 
upon the manufacturer for a fresh supply 
were entirely at a stand. How was this 
to be accounted for, unless from a feeling 
that, after the 5th of July, supplies of 
silks would be obtained from abroad, at a 
cheaper rate than the English manufac- 
turer would be able to make them? This 
was the fair inference which must be drawn 
from the existing state of things. The 
petitioners feared, and justly, that the ports, 
once open, the supply for the foreign article 
would go on, to the exclusion of the 
English manufacturer ; so that the mea- 
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sure would operate only as a relief and 
benefit to our foreign neighbours.— 
There were one or two other observations 
with which he meant to trouble the House. 
The business of silk throwsters occupied 
about one-third of the capital of those 
engaged in the trade. The quantity of 
manual labour, as distinguished from 
machinery, was less in proportion than 
that used in weaving and winding. It was 
said, that amongst silk throwsters, there 
were four-fifths of manual labour. Now, 
it was stated, that the price of labour must 
be regulated by the comparative provisions 
in this and the adjoining countries. He 
held in his hand a return, made by a 
gentleman upon whose accuracy he had 
every reason to rely, during his travels on 
the continent in July last. It stated, that 
at Lyons, the price of bread was three 
sous per Jb. while in England it was 24d. 
per lb. or nearly double. This alone 
would make the comparative value of 
labour in England and in France as two 
to one. The same gentleman stated, that 
the value of labour in England was 443 
per cent dearer than at Lyons, and 60 per 
cent dearer than at Zurich. Was it likely, 
with such a disparity in the value of 
labour, that the British manufacturer 
could compete with the produce of 
foreign markets? He stated again, that 
the silk manufacturers had established a 
case which entitled them to the inquiry. 
He implored the House to pause, and 
give time for that inquiry—he entreated 
them not to give their sanction rashly, and 
without due consideration, to measures 
which were already represented as having 
caused such great and extensive distress 
—measures which, if thus suddenly 
adopted, would at once destroy that last 
melancholy hope of the unfortunate—the 
hope of having their complaints consider- 
ed, and their sufferings and distresses 
relieved. Would the House suffer this 
meritorious part of the population to say, 
that they had applied to parliament for a 
consideration of their complaints, and 
that parliament had refused to hear them 
—had refused to listen to the probable 
consequences of the introduction of a 
measure, which they offered to prove was 
highly injurious, and which the House 
seemed about to carry into effect, more 
out of deference to the right hon. gentle- 
man who had proposed it, than for any 
other cause? On those subjects of ex- 
penditure in the silk trade, which apper- 
tained more particularly to the other 
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branches of that business, he might repeat 

what he had already stated, that the wind. 

ing and weaving resolved themselves, 

even still more than the other branch, 

into an expense proportioned to the price 

of provisions. About one-third of the 

persons engaged in this trade were 

employed in the two departments of it to 

which he had just alluded; and surely 

their situation was deserving of some 

attention. He considered that the immedi- 

ate tendency of the right hon. gentleman’s 

measure was, to suspend the demand for 

goods, which was the only remedy for the 
evils that this numerous and meritorious 
body of men were now suffering ; and also, 
on the other hand, to create a demand, 
not for the product of the labours of the 
artificers of this country, but for those of 
foreigners, who possessed advantages that 
would enable them to beat us even in the 
English market; advantages which no 
protecting duty that the right hon. 
gentleman might uphold, would enable us 
to meet; for, the larger the amount of 
that duty, the greater would be the chance 
of throwing the trade into the hands of 
the smugglers [cries of hear, hear! from 
the ministerial benches]. Be it so—he 
would not retract his argument—he still 
contended, that if the duty was large, the 
trade would be thrown into the hands of 
smugglers, and foreign goods would be 
introduced, to the injury of the fair trader 
and of the industrious English manufac- 
turer. What the present petitioners asked 
was, that the right hon. gentleman would 
re-consider the measure he had proposed, 
and delay its execution until a more con- 
venient opportunity—until the hospitality 
he was ready to exercise towards foreign- 
ers was in some measure met by them— 
until that system of reciprocity, of which 
he had spoken so much and so trium- 
phantly, had been established, Let not 
ministers rashly run the chance of the 

serious difficulties they might ultimately 

occasion, merely for the sake of a princi- 
ple, and support a measure which might 
prove positively injurious to aconsiderable 
body of industrious men. The system of 
reciprocity to which he had alluded, was 
that system which had been mentioned 
with so much praise by the right hon. the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
described the flourishing condition of the 
empire. In the Spring of 1824, the right 
hon. gentleman had said, certainly in a 
very oratorical manner, and in amost meta- 
phorical style, that “it was high time to 
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eut the cords which fastened commerce, 
which bound her, as it were, to the earth ;” 
and consequently, to make the metaphor 
complete—to enable her to soar to 
heaven. Where, he would ask, had this, or 
anything like this, been done? He had no 
doubt the right hon. gentleman was pre- 
pared to receive foreign nations with open 
arms; that he had dealt out the hospita- 
lity of the country, with a liberal hand, to 
many who had most freely accepted it ; 
but, had any of those persons been 
generous enough to give him an invitation 
in return? Had they acted on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity so far as to extend to 
this country the benefits they had received 
themselves? If they had, he should be 
glad to learn what were those reciprocities. 
If they had not, was not their conduct a 
proof that the right hon. gentleman had 
been wrong; that he had gone too far; 
and that his foreign friends were not pre- 
pared to treat him in tae same liberal 
manner? Had the Netherlands—had any 
foreign state been moved to act on the 
same principles as the right hon. gentle- 
man. Had they performed one single 
act—had they acknowledged one princi- 
ple of reciprocity—to justify the present 
measure, or the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman, who was now urging this mea- 
sure, in support of his own principles, and 
to show that we understood political 
economy better than our ancestors >—He 
had now only to advert to one other point. 
It was said that this measure was only in 
furtherance of others of a more general 
nature, which had received, in a great 
degree, the approbation of this House. 
Whether that statement of the approba- 
tion of this House were true or not, the 
measure was not less a fit subject for 
inquiry. Whether the right hon. gentle- 
man had been led on, or supported by the 
cheers of those who surrounded him, or 
whether ail he had done was upon his 
own responsibility, he was equally bound 
now to hesitate before he pursued his 
career any further. The people of Eng- 
land had a right to look to ministers for 
an account of those measures which they 
either produced or supported ; and it was 
no answer to the people, when a disadvan- 
tageous measure had been passed, to say, 
that it had been done with the approba- 
tion of parliament. If the measure was in 
itself injurious, that approbation would 
not afford it a defence. He confessed, 
that if it was a proof of stupidity not to 
see the value of general principles in the 
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abstract, he must plead guilty to the 
charge ; but at the same time, he would 
say, that there was no quackery more 
common and notorious, nor any more 
injurious—no theory, nor want of theory, 
when reduced to practice, so dangerous, 
as to attempt to reduce every thing to the 
level of certain general principles, without 
bearing in view the particular circum- 
stances, or the particular times, in which 
those principles were to be called into 
practice. It was trifling with the people 
to say that the principles stated were true, 
if the times and the circumstances were 
such as to render it improper to bring 
those principles into practice. It was in 
the application of principles that the great 
difficulty consisted. When they came to 
apply general principles to a country of 
such great and multifarious interests as 
this—to a country so peculiarly circum- 
stanced—it was not at all surprising that 
his majesty’s ministers should find them- 
selves in the midst of difficulties—that 
they should discover they had been en- 
trapped into dangers, and that then they 
should have no other consolation than 
that of not having seen the dangers before 
encountering them, and then of having no 
remedy to afford to them. The circum- 
stances of this country, into which they 
now attempted to introduce these mea- 
sures, ought to have been well considered. 
They ought not to have been taken by 
surprise, or to have acted incautiously, on 
such a subject. They ought not to have 
acted as if in utter ignorance of the 
present times, and of existing circum. 
stances. ‘‘ Ye gods! annihilate both space 
and time,” seemed, however, to have been 
the prayer of the ministers; and, with 
respect to this measure at least, their 
prayer appeared to have been fully heard. 
Then did the right hon. gentleman open 
wide his arms, as if ready to receive in 
their capacious embrace, the commerce 
of the world; but to taik of reciprocity, in 
a country so circumstanced as this was, 
with respect to some other countries in 
Europe, was as preposterous as would be 
the attempt to puta man loaded with fetters 
to run arace with another, whose limbs 
were free. The hon. member for Bridge= 
north, too, had come forward, with his 
principles of free trade, and so far had 
supported the right hon. gentleman ; but 
he would not, if he could help it, allow 
five hundred thousand persons (the 
number said to be engaged in the silk 
trade) to be sacrificed to abstract princi- 
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les, however pure those principles might 
be. On this point, he would cite the 
opinion of Mr. Burke, with whom he 
fully agreed. That right hon. and very 
learned person had said, when speaking of 
those unbending and hard-hearted meta- 
porscane, that they “ exceeded the devil 

imself in point of malignity, and contempt 
for the happiness of mankind.” He must 
say, that, in the present instance, he 
thought, if he might use the expression, 
that the right hon. gentleman had mani- 
fested an overweening attachment to 
abstract principle. One word more, and 
he had done. Ministers asked parliament 
to take this measure on their responsibility. 
The request was needless. No gentleman 
could relieve them from it. The House 
might divide the blame, and so lessen it ; 
but ministers, by the possession of their 
office, by their acceptance of place, took 
upon themselves a responsibility from 
which nobody could relieve them. But, 
when the right hon. gentleman knew of 
that distress, of which the House had had 
some taste that night ; when he knew that 
he had no remedy for this distress ; when 
he knew these things, he would be guilty 
of extreme rashness, if he refused the 
present motion ; which did not ask for the 
rejection of his measure, but which called 
on him to hesitate, to pause, to examine, 
to hear the facts which had transpired 
since that resolution had been first pro- 
posed. The ministers had already in- 
curred a responsibility, the extent of 
which he did not know; but he did 
believe that if, between that House and 
the feelings out of doors there existed any 
community, he might say, with almost a 
certainty, that they would be driven from 
their purpose by the vote of that night. 


Mr. Huskisson rose, and spoke, in sub- 
stance, as follows :— 


Sir ;—Although the hon. member for 
Coventry, who introduced the present 
motion, may be supposed to be under the 
influence of suggestions and views, which 
have been furnished to him by his con- 
stituents, and from other sources out of 
doors, I am, nevertheless, ready to admit, 
that that circumstance ought not to de- 
tract from the weight which is fairly due 
to the hon. member’s statements and ar- 
guments, in support of the motion which 
he has submitted to the House. 

But, Sir, however true this may be, as 
far as respects the hon. member for 
Coventry, the same observation applies 
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not, in the remotest degree, to the hon. 
and Jearned gentleman who has seconded 
the motion ; and who, acting, I must sup. 
pose, under the influence of a connection, 
certainly not political, but the more bind- 
ing, perhaps, as having been more recently 
formed, has thought proper to take a 
wider range, and to indulge in a higher 
tone of declamation :—or, it may be, that 
he looks forward to the expectation of be- 
coming the colleague of the hon. mover ; 
and by his speech of this evening, pro- 
poses to declare himself a joint suitor 
with the hon. mover for the future favours 
of the good people of Coventry. What- 
ever may be the motives of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, I confess that I have 
listened with the utmost astonishment to 
the speech which he has just delivered. 

Sir, in the course of that speech, the 
hon. and learned gentleman repeatedly 
told us, that he was not authorized to 
make certain statements—that he was not 
at liberty to admit this, and to admit that, 
This, I presume, is a mode of expression. 
in which gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion are wont to indulge, to mark that 
they keep themselves within the strict 
limits of their briefs, and that the doc- 
trines which they advocate are those pre- 
scribed to them by their instructions. 
However customary and proper such 
language may be in the courts of law, it 
certainly sounds new and striking in the 
mouth of a member of this House. 

With regard to the general tone of the 
hon. and Jearned gentleman’s speech— 
the vehemence of his declamation, his un- 
qualified censure, and his attempts at 
sarcasm, I can, with perfect sincerity, as- 
sure the House, and the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that I entertain no sentiment 
bordering upon anger, nor any other feel- 
ing, save one, in which I am sure I carry 
with me the sympathy and concurrence 
of all those who entertain sound and en- 
lightened views upon questions of this 
nature—a feeling of surprise and regret, 
at finding that hon. and learned gentle- 
man, now for the first time, launching 
forth his denunciations and invectives 
against principles and measures which 
have received the support of men the 
most intelligent and best informed, on 
both sides of this House, and throughout 
Europe. 

Having said thus much, I leave the 
hon. and learned gentleman to the full 
enjoyment to be derived from the new 
lights that have so suddenly broken in 
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upon him, I leave to him, and to his 
hon. friends around him, to settle among 
themselves, the taunts, the sneers, and the 
sarcasms which he has heaped upon their 
heads, as the friends of those principles 
which are involved in the present discus- 
sion—principles which it has been their 
boast that they were the first to recom- 
mend, and of which they have uniformly 
been the most eager advocates in this 
House. 

In whatever quarter the statements and 
arguments of the hon, member for Co- 
ventry may have originated, they are en- 
titled to the serious and attentive con- 
sideration of the House; more especially 
if derived from individuals now suffering 
distress from want of employment, and 
who may have been led to believe, that 
that want of employment has been caused 
by measures which have been adopted by 
this House. This circumstance adds to 
the difficulty in which 1 am placed, in 
rising to address the House on the pre- 
sent occasion. In opposing the proposed 
inquiry, I feel that I may be represented 
as insensible or indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of those on whose behalf it is called 
for. 

Sir, the hon. and learned member for 
Lincoln has, indeed, given countenance 
to this unjust imputation. He has not 
only chosen to assert, that I am mistaken 
in my views—he has not scrupled to in- 
sinuate, that I am without feeling for the 
distress now prevailing amongst the 
manufacturing classes [Mr. Williams 
here denied that he had asserted any 
thing of the kind]. What, then, Sir, did 
the hon. and learned gentleman mean by 
his quotation? To whom did he mean to 
apply the description of an “ insensible 
and hard-hearted metaphysician, exceed- 
ing the devil in point of malignity ”?—I 
appeal to the judgment of the House, 
whether the language made use of by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, with refer- 
ence to me, was not such as to point to the 
inference, that Iam that metaphysician, lost 
to every sentiment of humanity, and in- 
different to every feeling, beyond the suc- 
cessful enforcement of some favourite 
theory, at whatevercost of painand suffering 
toparticular bodies of my fellow creatures: 
Whenthehon. andlearned gentlemanallows 
himself to talk of *hard-hearted meta- 
physicians, exceeding the devil in point of 
malignity,” it is for him to reconcile such 
language with the general tenor of his 
sentiments on other occasions ; to explain, 
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as he best may, to those around him, 
whether they are included in that insinua- 
tion—and it is for me to meet that in- 
sinuation (as far as it was levelled at me) 
with those feelings of utter scorn with 
which I now repel it. 

Still, Sir, it sits heavily on my mind, 
that any individual, or any body of in- 
dividuals, should in any quarter be im- 
pressed with the notion, that I, or any of 
my right hon. colleagues, could be capa- 
ble of that which has been imputed to us ; 
and it is but perfectly natural that I 
should feel anxious to show that my own 
conduct, and that of my right hon. friends, 
has not been such as, in some quarters, it 
has been represented to be. 

The hon. member for Coventry, and 
the hon. and learned member for Lincoln, 
have, by some strange perversion, argued 
the whole case, as if I, and those who act 
with me, were hastily and prematurely 
pressing on some new, and, till this even- 
ing, unheard-of measure—as if we were 
attempting to enforce that measure by all 
the influence of government: instead of 
which, we have proposed nothing, and are 
lying upon our oars, quietly waiting for 
the going into effect of an act of parlia- 
ment, passed more than eighteen months 
ago, with the unanimous concurrence of 
this House; an act which is now the law 
of the land; and of the enactments of 
which all the parties concerned were as 
fully apprized on the day when it first 
passed this House, as they can be at this 
moment. 

In the view which I take of the speech 
of the hon. member for Coventry, of which 
I do not complain, and of the speech of 
the hon, and learned member for Lincoln, 
of which I do complain, the greater part 
of their arguments go to impugn those 
principles of commercial policy, which 
under the sanction of Parliament, have 
now prevailed in this country, for the last 
two or three years ;—a policy, which has 
for its object gradually to unfetter the 
commerce of the country, by the removal 
of those oppressive prohibitions and in- 
convenient restrictions, which had pre- 
viously existed; and to give every fa- 
cility and encouragement, consistent with 
vested interests, to the extension of the 
skill, the capital, and the industry of the 
people of England. 

This, then, being the real drift of the 
argument especially brought forward by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, it is, with 
reference to a much greater question, that 
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I find myself called upon to consider the 
present motion. The point at issue is, 
not whether we shall grant the committee, 
but whether we shall re-establish the pro- 
hibitory system? If we re-establish it in 
one instance, we shall very soon be called 
upon to do soin many others. If we once 
tread back.our steps, we shall not be able, 
in this retrograde motion, to stop at that 
point from which we first set out:—we 
taust go further, and, ere long, we should 
have in this country a system of com- 
merce, far more restrictive thanthat which 
was in force before the late changes. 
Anxious as I am to persevere in our pre- 
sent course, I say that, if we once depart 
from it, we must at least be consistent in 
our new career; and that, to be consistent, 
we must impose restrictions and prohibi- 
tions, far beyond those which have been 
lately removed. 

The present question, therefore, is not 
simply the motion before the House—but, 
neither more nor less than, whether a re- 
strictive or an enlarged system of com- 
mercial policy be the best for this coun- 
try? 
In order to come to a sound decision 
upon so important a subject, it bekoves 
the House to look back a little to the 
course of events, and to bear in mind some 
of the occurrences which have materially 
contributed to those relaxations in the 
restrictive system, of which it is now the 
fashion to complain. 

With this view, I must ask the permis- 
sion of the House to call its attention toa 
petition, presented to the House in the 
month of May, 1820, a period which, 
like the present, was one of great difficulty 
and public distress, The petition is 
somewhat long, but, I assure the House, 
that those hon. members who may favour 
me {with their attention will be well re- 
warded by hearing sound principles laid 
down, in the clearest language, not by 
philosophers and urbending theorists— 
not by visionaries and hard-hearted meta- 

hysicians, with the feelings of demons 
in their breasts—but by merchants and 
traders; men of the greatest practical ex- 
perience in all that relates to commerce. 
This, petition, Sir, is a document of no 
ordinary interest. The House will see 
how decidedly the petitioners maintain 
the principles upon which his majesty’s 
government have acted ; and, when I have 
done reading it, I am sure they will ad- 
mit, that those principles are therein ex- 
pounded in words far more apt and for- 
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cible than any which I can command, 
The petition, as I have already said, jg 
not the exposition of any speculative doc. 
trine. It conveys to the House the de. 
liberate judgment of the merchants and 
traders of the city of London; the result 
of their daily observation of the evils in. 
flicted upon the country, by the unneces- 
sary restrictions imposed upon their 
industry and pursuits. The petition 
states,— 

* That foreign commerce is eminently 
conducive to the wealth and prosperity of 
the country, by enabling it to import the 
commodities for the production of which 
the soil, climate, capital, and industry of 
other countries are best calculated, and 
to export in payment those articles for 
which its own situation is better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint is cal- 
culated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country. 

* That the maxim of buying in the 
cheapest market, and selling in the dear. 
est, which regulates every merchant in his 
individual dealings, is strictly applicable, 
as the best rule for the trade of the whole 
nation. 

“‘ That a policy, founded on these prin- 
ciples, would render the commerce of the 
world an interchange of mutual advan- 
tages, and diffuse an increase of wealth 
and enjoyments among the inhabitants of 
each state. 

“ That, unfortunately, a policy, the 
very reverse of this, has been, and is more 
or less adopted and acted upon by the 
government of this and of every other 
country; each trying to exclude the pro- 
ductions of other countries, with the 
specious and well-meant design of en- 
couraging its own productions ; thus in- 
flicting on the bulk of its subjects, who 
are consumers, the necessity of submitting 
to privations in the quantity or quality of 
commodities; and thus rendering, what 
ought to be the source of mutual benefits, 
and of harmony among states, a constantly 
occasion of jealousy and hos- 
tility. 

That the prevailing prejudices in 
favour of the protective or restrictive 
system may be traced to the erroneous 
supposition, that every importation 0! 
foreign commodities occasions a diminu- 
tion or discouragement of our own pro~ 
ductions to the same extent, whereas, it 
may be clearly shown, that although the 
particular description of production which 
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could not stand against unrestrained 
foreign competition would be discouraged ; 
yet, as no importation could be continued 
for any length of time without a corres- 
ponding exportation, direct or indirect, 
there would be an encouragement for the 
purpose of that exportation of some other 
production, to which our situation might 
be better suited; thus affording at least 
an equal, and probably a greater, and cer- 
tainly a more beneficial employment to 
our own capital and labour.” 

I will not trouble the House with read- 
ing the whole of this valuable document. 
—[Loud cries of “ Read! read!”?] I will 
then, Sir, read the whole, for it is a most 
valuable document ; and, indeed, so it was 
thought at the time, for it is one of a few, 
if not the only one, which is given at 
length in the published reports of our 
proceedings. 

_ © That of the numerous protective and 
prohibitory duties of our commercial 
code, it may be proved, that while all 
operate as a very heavy tax on the com- 
munity at large, very few are of any ulti- 
mate benefit to the classes in whose fa- 
vour they were originally instituted, and 
none to the extent of the loss occasioned 
by them to other classes, 

«¢ That among the other evils of the re- 
strictive or protective system, not the 
least is, that the artificial protection of 
one branch of industry, or source of pro- 
tection against foreign competition, is set 
up as a ground of claim by other branches 
for similar protection; so that, if the 
reasoning upon which these restrictive or 
prohibitory regulations are founded were 
followed consistently, it would not stop 
short of excluding us from all foreign com- 
merce whatsoever. 

«‘ And the same strain of argument 
which, with corresponding prohibitions 
and protective duties, should exclude us 
from foreign trade, might be brought for- 
ward to justify the re-enactment of re- 
strictions upon the interchange of pro- 
ductions (unconnected with public reve- 
nue) among the kingdoms composing the 
union, or among tlie counties of the same 
kingdom. 

“ That an investigation of the effects of 
the restrictive system at this time is pe- 
culiarly called for, as it may, in the 
opinion of the petitioners, lead to a strong 
presumption, that the distress which now 
so generally prevails is considerably ag- 
gravated by that system; and that some 
relief may. be obtained by the earliest 
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practicable removal of such of the re- 
straints as may be shown to be most in- 
jurious to the capital and industry of the 
community, and to be attended with no 
compensating benefit to the public reve- 
nue. 

‘‘ That a declaration against the anti- 
commercial principles of our restrictive 
system is of the more importance at 
the present juncture, inasmuch as, in 
several instances of recent occurrence, 
the merchants and manufacturers in 
foreign states have assailed their re- 
spective governments with applications for 
further protective or prohibitory duties 
and regulations, urging the example and 
authority of this country, against which 
they are almost exclusively directed, as a 
sanction for the policy of such measures : 
and certainly, if the reasoning upon which 
our restrictions have been defended is 
worth any thing, it will apply in behalf of 
the regulations of foreign states against 
us; they insist upon our superiority in 
capital and machinery, as we do upon 
their comparative exemption from taxa- 
tion, and with equal foundation. 

“That nothing would more tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility of 
foreign states, than the adoption of a 
more enlightened and more conciliatory 
policy on the part of this country. 

«« That although, as a matter of mere 
diplomacy, it may sometimes answer to 
hold out the removal of particular pro- 
hibitions on high duties, as depending 
upon corresponding concessions by other 
states in our favour, it does not follow, 
that we should maintain our restrictions, 
in cases where the desired concessions on 
their part cannot be obtained; our re- 
strictions would not be less prejudicial to 
our own capital and industry, because 
other governments persisted in pursuing 
impolitic regulations. 

“That, upon the whole, the most 
liberal would prove to be the most politic 
course on such occasions. 

‘That, independent of the direct 
benefit to be derived by this country on 
every occasion of such concession or re- 
laxation, a great incidental object would 
be gained by the recognition of a sound 
principle or standard, to which all sub- 
sequent arrangements might be referred ; 
and by the salutary influence which a 
promulgation of such just views, by the 
legislature and by the nation at large, 
could not fail to have on the policy of 
other states. 
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“ That in thus declaring, as the pe- 
titioners do, their conviction of the im- 
policy and injustice of the restrictive 
system, and in desiring every practical 
relaxation of it, they have in view only 
such parts of it as are not connected, or are 
only subordinately so, with the public 
revenue: as long as the necessity for the 
present at .ount of revenue subsists, the 
petitioners cannot expect so important a 
branch of it as the Customs to be given 
up, nor to be materially diminished, unless 
some substitute less objectionable be sug- 
gested: but it is against every restrictive 
regulation of trade not essential to the 
revenue, against all duties merely protec- 
tive from foreign competition, and against 
the excess of such duties as are partly 
for the purpose of revenue and partly for 
that of protection : that the prayer of the 
present petition is respectfully submitted 
to the wisdom of parliament; the pe- 
titioners therefore humbly pray, that the 
House will be pleased to take the subject 
into consideration, and to adopt such 
measures as may be calculated to give 
greater freedom to foreign commerce, 
and thereby to increase the resources of 
the state.” 

It will be clear to all who have been 
at the trouble to attend to the very 
able document which I have just read, 
that it embraces all the great principles 
of commercial policy, upon which par- 
liament has since legislated. 

Why do IJ lay so much stress upon this 
petition? For the purpose of showing, 
first, that if the government have pursued 
this course, we have done so, not on the 
recommendations of visionaries and theo- 
rists, but of practical men of business: 
secondly, that the merchants of the city 
of London—the great mart of the com- 
merce and wealth of the country—felt 
convinced, in 1820, that the distress of 
that period was greatly aggravated by 
the narrow and short-sighted system of 
restrictions and prohibitions which then 
prevailed; and that, in their judgment, 
the alleviation, if not the cure of that 
distress, was to be sought for in the re- 
moval of those restrictions and prohibi- 
tions. 

And, because we have followed up, 
cautiously and circumspectly, the recom- 
mendations of the mercantile community, 
are we to be told by men who know 
nothing of commerce, that we are unfeel- 
ing projectors and metaphysicians, insen- 
sible to the wants and the miseries of our 
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fellow creatures? If this be a just charge 
against us, what are we to think of the 
parties who could sign, or of the member 
whocould present, such a petition as this? 
This morning I took the trouble to look 
at the names of the merchants who signed 
it; and, the first signature I read is that of 
one of the most distinguished of that class 
in the city of London; a gentleman who 
was many years ago governor of the Bank 
of England, who is now one of the direc- 
tors of that establishment, and who was, 
for a long time, a valuable member of this 
House; a gentleman, who, in the best 
sense of the word, is a practical man, and 
one whose conduct in private life would 
protect him (if any man can be protected 
by his conduct) from the suspicion of 
being a “ wild and unfeeling theorist ”—a 
“hard-hearted metaphysician ”’—* alike 
indifferent to the wants and the miseries 
of his fellow creatures”’—I mean Mr. 
Samuel Thornton. And, besides his name, 
the list contains the names of others, who, 
like him, have been governors of the Bank 
of England; of several who are now in 
the direction of that great establishment ; 
and of many who hold the highest rank 
in the commercial world. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that 
I offer this petition to the House in the 
way of an apology for myself and my right 
hon, colleagues—in the way of extenua- 
tion of any thing which we may have done, 
to excite the wrath of the hon. and 
learned member for Lincoln. Sir, I think 
now, as I have always thought, that our 
measures require no apology. I believe 
now, as I have always believed, that they 
are calculated to promote the best in- 
terests of the people. I say now, as I 
have always said, that those who, either 
by their speeches in parliament, or the 
exertions of their talents out of it, have 
contributed to bring the people of Eng- 
land to look with an eye of favour on the 
principles recommended in this petition, 
have done themselves the greatest honour, 
and the country an essential benefit. 

If, however, I refrain from troubling 
the House with apologies, where I feel 
that they are not required,. neither do 1 
wish to claim for his majesty’s government, 
any participation in the merit of these 
measures, beyond what really belongs to 
us. By a reference to many other peti 
tions and proceedings of a like nature 
with those to which I have already ad- 
verted, I could show that, in all these 
matters, the first impulse was not given 
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by the government. We claim for our- 
selves no such credit. The changes 
hitherto made have been the result of pub- 
lic opinion, sanctioned by the concurrence 
of practical men, and confirmed by the 
proceedings and inquiries of the two 
Houses of parliament. We did not create 
that opinion: we did not anticipate it : we 
did not even act upon it, until it was 
clearly and distinctly manifested. And, 
in what we have done, we have not ex- 
ceeded the sober limits prescribed by the 
authority of those who, by the habits and 
pursuits of their lives, were most compe- 
tent to form a sound judgment. But, 
when that judgment was pronounced and 
recorded, it was our duty to act upon it. 
From those who fill responsible situations, 
the country has a right to expect, not 
that they should be slow of conviction 
to important truths in matters of political 
economy; but that they should be cau- 
tious in deliberating, before they attempt 
to give them a practical application. The 
goad which is used to give increased 
impetus to the machine is an instrument 
more properly placed in other hands : the 
care of government should rather be to 
regulate the drag, so as not to check the 
advance, but to maintain a safe and steady 
progress towards improvement. 

Has this been the principle of our 
policy on the subject now under considera- 
tion? Before I sit down, I think I shall 
prove, Sir, that the system upon which 
his majesty’s government have acted has 
uniformly} been guided by that prin- 
ciple. Need I remind the House, how 
frequently, and with what asperity, we 
have been charged frem the opposite 
benches, with reluctance and tardiness in 
carrying into execution those principles 
of an enlarged and enlightened policy in 
matters of commerce, upon which all 
parties were said to be agreed? Year 
after year have we been urged by the 
force of public opinion out of doors, and 
by the earnest remonstrances of honour- 
able members within, to adopt the very 
measures against which a senseless clamour 
is now attempted to be excited. 

Who were the first, and the most 
earnest, in suggesting these measures— 
aye, and in wishing to push them to 
extremes—but some of those very persons 
whom we now find arrayed against us, 
and against those principles which they 
formerly supported? By whom was the 
petition which I have just read to the 
House presented ? By whom was the 
prayer of it advocated ? 
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After great note of preparation—after 
a formal notice of what was about to come 
—this petition, Sir, was brought down, 
on the 8th of May 1820, by the hon. 
member for Taunton,* whom I now see 
in his place. He it was, Sir, who in- 
troduced it to the attention of the House, 
in a long, but able and elaborate, speech ; 
too long to be read by me now, as I have 
read the petition; although, by so doing, 
Ishould add a most luminous commentary 
in support of the doctrines of that peti- 
tion, and should best shew, by what force 
of argument and weight of authority the 
hon. member then contended for those 
measures which the House is now called 
upon to condemn, and in which condem- 
nation he himself appears disposed to 
concur, 

After mentioning the petition, and the 
great respectability of the gentlemen by 
whom it was signed ; and after regretting 
that “*there was in the then circum- 
stances of public embarrassment much, 
to which no remedy could be applied, at 
least no parliamentary remedy,” the hon. 
gentleman went on to say, that “the first 
desideratum was such security and tran- 
quillity in the country as would enable 
the possessor of capital to employ it 
without apprehension.” 

The House will recollect, that the 
period at which this petition was laid upon 
our table was one of great public dis- 
tress ; and, in that respect, it but too much 
resembled the present time. Now, how- 
ever, though the country is again visited 
with pecuniary pressure, and though the 
labouring classes (many of them) are 
suffering great privations from the want 
of employment, I feel confident that we 
shall not witness the same danger to pro- 
perty, or the same disposition to violence, 
which at that time prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts. I feel confident 
that the unfortunate individuals, who, in 
1820, allowed themselves to be misled by 
unprincipled agitators, will recollect how 
much their sufferings were increased by 
listening to pernicious counsels—coun- 
sels, which may prolong and aggravate, 
but which can, in no case, abridge or 
relieve their privations—and that they 
will not, a second time, lend a willing ear 
to those who would lead them on to their 
destruction. I trust they will so conduct 
themselves under their present dificultiest 

* Mr. Baring. See Parliamentary De- 
bates, New Serics, Vol. i. p. 165. 
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as to conciliate the regard and sympathy 
of every other class, and to excite in the 
bosoms of those, from whom alone they 
can expect assistance, no other feelings 
than those of kindness and benevolence. 

Sir, after “security and tranquillity,” 
the hon. member for Taunton proceeded 
to say, that ‘the second desideratum 
was, as great a freedom of trade as was 
compatible with other and important con- 
siderations.” In the opinion of the hon. 
member, at that time, a free trade was 
the very essence of commercial pros- 
perity ; and, therefore, he pressed us to 
adopt, all at once, the system which we 
have since gradually introduced. 

The hon. member then proceeded—as 
he has since done, upon several occasions, 
and done, indeed, this session—to tax my 
right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
Exchequer (who then filled the situation 
which I now hold), and the other mem- 
bers of his majesty’s government, with 
apathy, and a total indifference to the 
distressed state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. ‘So far were they,” said the hon, 
member, ‘from being sensible of the ne- 
cessity of some exertion, that they went 
on, from year to year, trusting that the 
next year would be spontaneously pro- 
ductive of some favourable change, and, 
apparently, with very indistinct notions of 
what the real condition of the country 
was. Whenever a question arose between 
two classes of the community, govern- 
ment, without sceming to have any 
opinion of their own, stood by, until they 
ascertained which party could give them 
the most effectual support. 1f the House 
looked back to an earlier period of those 
which were still our own times, they 
would behold a different picture; they 
would find Mr. Pitt engaged in framing 
a commercial treaty; and amidst difli- 
culties of every description, boldly taking 
whatever steps appeared to him to be the 
best calculated to advance our com- 
mercial prosperity. He wished that he 
could see a little of the same spirit in the 
present day; but, instead of that, his 
majesty’s ministers were balancing one 
patty against another, and trying how 
they could keep their places from year to 
year; neglecting, in the meanwhile, all 
those great commercial and national ques- 
tions, to which their most lively attention 
ought to be directed.” ‘ 

‘the hon, member for Taunton then 
went on to say—and I perfectly agree 
with higi—that, “ the first doctrine which 
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the petitioners wished to combat, was that 
fallacious one which had, of late years, 
arisen, that this country ought to subsist 
on its own produce; that it was wise, on 
the part of every country to raise within 
itself the produce requisite for its con- 
sumption.” ‘It was really absurd to 
contend,” continued the hon. member, 
«that if a country, by selling any article 
of manufacture, could purchase the pro- 
duce which it might require, at one-half 
the expense at which that produce could 
be raised, it should nevertheless be pre- 
cluded from doing so.” 

This is unquestionably sound doctrine, 
and I readily admit it. But, how is it to 
be reconciled with the doctrine, which is 
now maintained by great authorities out 
of doors, as that which ought to be the 
rule of our commercial policy? Accord. 
ing to these authorities, to which we have 
now to add that of the hon. and learned 
seconder of the present motion, pro- 
hibition is the only effectual protection to 
trade: duties must be unavailing for 
this purpose, because the influence of soil 
and climate, the price of labour, the rate 
of taxation, and other circumstances, are 
constantly varying in different countries, 
and consequently the scale of protection 
would require to be varied from month to 
month. But, what is the legitimate in- 
ference to be drawn from this exclusive 
system? Can it ' other than this—that 
all interchange of their respective com- 
modities, between different countries of 
the world, is a source of evil to the one 
or the other?—that each country must 
shut itself up within itself, making the 
most of its own resources, refusing all 
commerce with any other country, bar- 
barously content to suffer wants which 
this commerce might easily supply, and 
to waste its own superfluous productions 
at home; because, to exchange them for 
the superfluities of that other country, in- 
stead of being an exclusive advantage to 
either party, would afford an equivalent 
benefit to both. This is the short theory 
of prohibitions, which these sage declaim- 
ers against all theory are so anxious to 
recommend to the practical merchants of 
this country. é 

But, if this system be wise and just 10 
itself ; if, for the reasons alleged in its sup- 
port, it be necessary for the protection of 
British industry, let us see to what It 
leads. Can this country command Jabour 
on the same terms as Ireland? Is the 
scale of taxation the same? Are the 
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poor-rates the same in the two countries ? 
{s there any country in Europe which, 
more than Ireland, differs from Great 
Britain in these and many other particu- 
lars, affecting their commercial relations ? 
Does it not follow, that, if we admit the 
system of prohibitions now recommended 
to us by the hon. and learned member for 
Lincoln, we must prohibit all commercial 
intercourse with Ireland—we must revive 
those Jaws which forbade the manufac- 
tures, and repelled the productions of her 
soil—we must sacrifice the mutual benefits, 
which both parts of the empire now 
derive from the unrestricted freedom of 
intercourse—we must again revert to the 
prejudices of our ancestors ? 

And, for what ?—because, from preju- 
dices certainly less pardonable, if not from 
motives less sincere, than those of our 
ancestors, a senseless clamour has re- 
cently been raised against the present sys- 
tem of our commercial policy. I have no 
desire to disturb the partizans of the op- 
posite system, in the enjoyment of their 
favourite theory. All 1 ask of them is, 
a similar forbearance towards us. Let 
each system be fully and fairly tried. 
For the sake of freedom of trade and in- 
dustry, and for the sake of England, let 
England be the field of trial for our sys- 
tem. For the sake of prohibition and 
monopoly, let the system of our adver- 
saries also be fairly tried; only let the 
trial be made upon some other country. 

But, can prohibition ever be tried under 
circumstances of greater favour than it 
now experiences in Spain? In that flou- 
rishing country, prohibition has been car- 
ried to the very extreme. There re- 
striction has been added to restriction— 
there, all the fruits of that beautiful sys- 
tem are to be seen, not yet, perhaps, in 
full maturity, but sufficiently mature, to 
enable every one to judge of their quali- 
ties. Spain is the best sample of the 
prohibitory system; the most perfect 
model of fallen greatness and of internal 
misery, of which modern civilization af- 
fords an example—an example to be 
traced, not only in the annihilation of her 
commerce and maritime power, but, in 
her scanty revenue, in her bankrupt re- 
sources, in the wretchedness of her po- 
pulation, and in her utter insignificance 
among the great powers of the world. 
The commercial policy of Spain is simply 
this—to admit nothing from other coun- 
tries, except what the smuggler brings 
in, And the commercial wisdom of the 
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hon. and learned seconder of the present 
motion is equal to that of Spain. 

I must now beg of the House to in- 
dulge me for a little, while I endeavour 
to go through the detail of the specific 
measures recommended in the speech of 
the hon. member for Taunton, on pre- 
senting the London petition. It will be 
perceived, how false and unfounded are 
all those clamours which have been heaped 
upon me and my right hon. colleagues, 
for having unnecessarily made those al- 
terations in our system of commercial 
policy, which, if I am to believe certain 
gentlemen, have plunged this country into 
misery and ruin. 

The hon. member for Taunton, who is 
so great a practical authority—the great- 
est, perhaps, this country affords—did 
not content himself, in this speech, with 
stating general principles. He referred 
to details; and, as I have just observed, 
he proposed measures of relief of 2 
specific and particular nature. These 
propositions the House, I hope, will per- 
mit me to go over, one by one, in order 
to show that his majesty’s government 
have not been wanting in attention to the 
suggestions of the merchants of the city 
of London, nor backward in adopting their 
remedies, and recommending them to the 
consideration of the House. 

The first measure pointed out upon 
that occasion, and recommended in the 
warmest terms to the attention of his 
majesty’s ministers, for the relief of the 
country, was, “an alteration of the duty 
on the importation of wool.” ‘* What 
can be so absurd,” said the hon member, 
‘“‘as a tax on the raw materials of our 
manufactures?” Accordingly, he urged 
the abolition of the duty on the import- 
ation of foreign wool, dyeing drugs, and 
such other articles as are used in the great 
manufactures of this country. What, at 
that time, was our answer to this propo- 
sition ? Why, this—*‘* we have no objec- 
tion to take off the duty on the import- 
ation of foreign wool, provided you will 
consent to allow the free exportation of 
British wool.’’—* No,” said the woollen 
manufacturers, “take off the duty on fo- 
reign wool, if you please; but keep in 
force the law which prohibits the export- 
ation of British wool from this country.” 
To this proposal we would not agree. 
We could not, upon any principle of jus- 
tice, open our markets to an untaxed 
article of foreign growth, unless the manu- 
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the like article of our own growth. After 
years and years of struggle and conflict, 
we at last succeeded in convincing our 
opponents, that the duty on foreign wool 
might be taken off, and the prohibition to 
export British wool be repealed, without 
endangering their interests. 

And what has been the result? Where 
is the ruin that was so confidently pre- 
dicted? I own I am more and more dis- 
trustful of the predictions of these prac- 
tical authorities. Instead of our manu- 
factures being ruined—instead of the 
fulfilment of the assurances, that all the 
British wool would be exported, to the 
utter destruction of our manufactures, and 
that from their destruction the foreign 
wool would no longer be wanted in this 
country—what has been the real effect 
of this measure? Why, that since the 
removal of the restrictions on the export, 
we have sent abroad the amazing quantity 
ef 100,000lbs. weight of British wool; 
while, of foreign wool, we have imported 
no less a quantity than 40,000,000 lbs. 
weight. This, Sir, isnot speculation. It 
is practice and result against speculation. 
We removed the restrictive and prohi- 
bitory duties, and the consequences were, 
that we imported an excess of the foreign 
raw material, while we exported, com- 
paratively, none of native growth—be- 
cause we had a better market for it at 
home. Good or bad, therefore, the first 
measure recommended to the attention 
of his majesty’s ministers by the hon. 
member has been carried into complete 
effect. 

The second measure proposed for our 
adoption by the hon. member for Taun- 
ton, was a general revision of the revenue 
laws, with a view to their simplification. 
The hon. member stated—and he stated 
truly—that those laws were so numerous, 
so complicated, and so contradictory, that 
mercantile men could not understand them 
—that they were at once a great im- 
pediment to trade, and a source of vex- 
ation and oppression to all who were en- 
gaged in it—that no man, however inno- 
cent his intention, could escape their 
penalties; that, therefore, it was the 
bounden duty of his majesty’s government 
to simplify and consolidate them. 

The task was one of great magnitude 
and difficulty; but, we did not shrink 
from it, My right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, devoted a 
great deal of time and attention to the 
subject; but, I am free to admit, that 
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we never could have succeeded in our un. 
dertaking, without the assistance of an 
official gentleman, in the service of the 
customs, a gentleman* of the most un. 
wearied diligence, and who is entitled, 
for his persevering exertions, and the be. 
nefit he has conferred on the commercial 
world, to the lasting gratitude of the 
country. Of the difficulties of the uns 
dertaking, the House will be enabled to 
judge, when I state that there were no 
fewer than five hundred statutes, relative 
to the Customs alone, to wade through; 
independently of the numerous enact- 
ments concerning smuggling, warehous- 
ing the plantations, &c. In the perform. 
ance of this duty, we had innumerable 
difficulties to encounter, and battles with- 
out end to fight. And now, Sir, in one 
little volume,t which I hold in my hand, 
are comprised all the laws at present in 
existence, on the subject of the manage- 
ment and the revenue of the Customs, of 
navigation, of smuggling, of warehousing, 
and of our colonial trade, compressed in 
so clear and yet so comprehensive a man- 
ner, that no man can possibly mistake the 
meaning or the application of them. I do 
not say this to boast of the successful 
result of our Jabours. It was the duty of 
government to do what it has done. I 
only adduce it to show, that this, the se- 
cond recommendation of the hon. member, 
as the organ of the commercial world, has 
not been disregarded. 

Then comes the third recommendation 
of the hon, member for Taunton ; namely, 
that we should do away with prohibitions 
altogether; and substitute, in all cases, 
protecting for prohibitory duties. I will 
beg leave to read a short extract from 
what I consider a very accurate report of 
this part of the hon. member’s speech. 
‘‘ Another desirable step” said he, ‘* would 
be, to do away totally prohibitions, as 
much as possible.” To be sure, Sir, it 
may be difficult to reconcile “totally,” 
and ‘as much as possible ;”’ but, I have 
no doubt the hon. member’s meaning was 
to express his thorough detestation of the 
prohibitory principle. ‘ Where,” he 
continues, ‘protection for particular 
manufactures is considered to be neces- 
sary, it ought to be in the form of duty, 
and not in that of prohibition. Prohibi- 
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tions had, no doubt, seriously injured the 
revenue, by the encouragement which 
they gave to smuggling. The Customs 
had fallen off a million and a half, in the 
course of the last year. He was sure that 
a good deal of that defalcation might be 
ascribed to prohibitions,” 

I intreat the House to attend to what 
follows in the speech of the hon. member 
Nothing could be more absurd than 
to suppose, that any prohibition would 
prevent the introduction of the articles 
which were in demand. The fact was, 
that, at an advance of twenty or twenty- 
five per cent, all light prohibited articles 
might be had at our doors. He would 
not say which sex was most to blame, 
but such was the fact.” Now, here 
we have the opinion of a_ practical 
man, who had come to this conclu- 
sion after collecting the best evidence 
upon the subject, during his repeated 
visits to Paris. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking, that the hon. member had silk, 
and nothing but silk, in his view, at the 
time when he made these allusions. The 
hon. member has long been a professor of 
those doctrines which he now reprobates 
me for upholding, as much as he then 
censured the government for not more 
readily adopting. Even in the year 1817 
~ also a period of distress—I find the 
hon. member declaring to the House, 
that, “in the article of silk, smuggling 
was carried on to a very great extent; a 
proof of which was to be found in the 
fact, that although silks were in much 
greater use now than formerly, yet that 
the British manufacturer was ruined.” 
So that it appears, Sir, that in the year 
1817, the silk manufacture, which, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the present 
day, can only flourish under a system of 
prohibition, was, in that year, in a state 
of ruin, owing to prohibition. 

The stagnation and embarrassment of 
1816 and i817 were followed by a state 
of unusual commercial activity. In like 
manner, the depression of 1822 and 1823 
terminated in the extraordinary spirit of 
speculation which marked the Autumn of 
1824,and the Spring and Summer of 1825. 
Isit not irrelevant to the present discussion 
to compare these two periods, each com- 
mencing with commercial distress, and 
each ending in over-trading—each marked, 
In its first stage, by a great contraction of 
our paper circulation, and the accumula- 
tion of a vast amount of gold in the coffers 
of the Bank, and, in its second, by a great 
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expansion of our circulating credit, and by 
the re-exportation of most of the gold 
which the Bank had previously accumu- 
lated. This comparison, whilst it con- 
nects itself with the question now under 
our immediate consideration, is calculated 
to throw some light on the equally im- 
portant question of the currency, which, 
at this moment, occupies so much of the 
attention of parliament and of the country. 

At the beginning of the year 1817, 
“the Bank,” as we are informed by the 
report of the committee of 1819,  pos- 
sesseda larger amount of cash and bullion 
in their coffers than they had been in the 
possession of at any former period since 
their establishment.” With this accu- 
mulation, they gave notice of a partial 
resumption of cash payments, engaging 
to pay in gold all notes under 5/. From 
the beginning of 1817 till the month of 
July in that year, the whole demand for 
gold coin, under this notice, did not ex- 
ceed 38,000/.; but, in consequence of a 
great augmentation of Bank paper in 
August 1817 (exceeding, by upwards of 
three millions, the amount of the cor- 
responding month in the preceding year), 
and of a like augmentation of country 
paper, the foreign exchanges were turned 
against this country ; and, from that mo- 
ment, the gold was withdrawn from the 
Bank with much greater rapidity. In the 
course of the following eighteen months, 
many millions of coin were thus put into 
circulation, without any corresponding 


diminution {in the amount of Bank notes;: 


—or rather, to speak more accurately, 
these millions, as soon as they were taken 
from the Bank, were sent to France, and 
other parts of the continent, till the trea- 
sure of the Bank was very much reduced 
at the beginning of 1819; and then the 
amount of their notes was again contracted. 
This contraction was followed by a great 
depression of commerce, and of prices, in 
the subsequent years. During this de- 
pression, the government were frequently 
called upon, as they are now called upon, 
to give relief by an issue of commercial 
Exchequer-bills ; but our first object, then, 
was permanently to restoreas our first 
object, now, is effectually to secure—a 
system of cash payments: the success of 
which might have been endangered by 
this mode of relief. So much for the first 
period, as far as relates to our currency. 
In the first stage of the second period 
(1822, 1823, and a part of 1824), the 
Bank again accumulated an amount of 
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gold, greater even than what it possessed 
at the begining of 1817. Between Sep- 
tember 1824 and November 1825, that 
gold was again taken out of the Bank, 
under all the like circumstances of 
foreign exchanges being against this coun- 
try, and with the like results as had oc- 
curred in 1818. Again, notwithstanding 
the issue of so many millions of coin, the 
amount of Bank notes and of country pa- 
per was increased: again, these millions 
so issued were, for the greatest part, ex- 
ported; and again, in the Autumn of 1825, 
the Bank was driven to take precautions, 
by contracting its circulation, in order to 
protect its remaining treasure. What has 
since occurred is known and felt by all. 

So much for the currency ; now for the 
trade. 

In 1816, and 1817, during the first 
absorption of treasure by the Bank, the 
amount of silk imported was, upon the 
average of the two years, 1,150,807 Ibs : 
in 1818, during the first flight of our 
coin to the continent, that importation 
was raised to 2,101,618 Ibs., being an in- 
crease of 81 per cent.—Of sheep’s wool, 
the average importation of the first two 
years was 11,416,853 lbs.: in the year 
1818alone the quantity was 26,405,486lbs. 
being an increase of 130 per cent.—Of 
cotton-wool, the average of the two first 
years was 423,580 bales: the amount in 
1818 was 660,580 bales, being an increase 
of 57 per cent. 

Let us now compare the import of the 
same articles in the years 1823 and 1824, 
with the import of 1825. It will turn 
out as follows; Silk, average import of 
1823 and 1824, 2,780,600 Ibs.: import 
of 1825, 4,231,673 lbs., being an increase 
at the rate of 50 per cent. Sheep’s 
wool, average import of 1823 and 
1824, 19,225,306lbs.: import of 1825, 
38,705,682 lbs., being an increase at the 
rate of 100 per cent. Cotton wool, 
average import of 1823 and 1824, 
167,120,065lbs.: import of 1825, 
222,457,616 lbs., being an increase at the 
rate of 33 per cent.* 

_ I will not go more at length into this 
subject. It would lead me too far away 
from other topics, growing more im- 
mediately out of this debate, to which 1 


* These returns for the years 1823 and 
1824, are made up from January to 


January, and for 1825 from October 1824 
to October 1825; the return to January 
1826 not being yet received. 


have still to advert; but, I have said 
enough to point out to those who take 
an interest imthese matters, the intimate 
relation that exists betwecn our currency 
and our trade; to show in what manner 
the expansion of our paper circulation, 
combined with an unfavourable foreign 
exchange, leads to over-trading, till over« 
trading again forces a contraction of the 
currency : thus, producing those alterna. 
tions of extravagant excitement and of 
fearful depression, which this country has 
so often experienced of late years; alterna. 
tions, of which the consequences are at 
once so dangerous to men of capital, so 
distressing to the labourers who depend 
for employment on that capital, and so 
subversive of those principles of security 
to property, on which the prosperity of 
every commercial state must ultimately 
rest. 

The immediate inference which I draw 
from this comparison is, that the present 
stagnation inthe silk-trade is more pro- 
duced by the late alternation, than by any 
effect of the law which will come into 
operation next July. 

To return, Sir, to the speech of the hon. 
member for Taunton. The fourth point 
to which he called the attention of govern- 
ment was, the state of the navigation laws. 
The change which the hon. member re- 
commended would, in fact, have amounted 
to the total repeal of those laws. He 
thought “that no restriction ought to 
be held on foreign ships importing into 
this country, whether the produce was of 
their own, or any other country.” Ac- 
customed to look on these laws as the 
prop of our maritime power, and to wateh 
with a jealous eye any encroachment upon 
them, we could not consent to this sweep- 
ing principle of innovation. On the other 
hand, we professed ourselves ready to 
inquire, how far some of their regulations, 
inconvenient to trade, might be dispensed 
with, without prejudice to the higher po- 
litical objects, for which these laws were 
originally enacted. This inquiry was 
gone into with great care, by a committee, 
over the labours of which, my right hon. 
friend, the master of the Mint, presided; 
and the result has been that, by his zeal 
and diligence, several measures have been 
introduced to the House, which have led 
to a relaxation in those laws, highly 
beneficial to the commerce of the country, 
and in no way injurious to our strengt 
as a maritime power. But the principle 
of those laws is still retained, In this in- 
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stance, certainly, we have not been able 
to go all the lengths recommended by the 
practical men ; but, be it recollected, that 
the charge, against which [ am now upon 
my defence, is that we are theorists. 

The fifth point, which was strongly re- 
commended by the hon. member for 
Taunton, was the removal of the transit 
duties on german linens and some other 
articles of foreign produce. At the very 
time that the hon. member was pressing 
for this removal, he must have been aware, 
that his majesty’s ministers were sensible 
of the impolicy of these restrictions, and 
that they were desirous, not only to get 
rid of them but, also, to revise the whole 
system of bounties and drawbacks. But 
he could not be ignorant of the complica- 
tion of interests, and the difficulty of de- 
tail, which we had to encounter, in every 
stage of this undertaking. He could not 
be ignorant of the prejudices by which 
this system was upheld. For the abate- 
ment of those prejudices, we thought it 
more safe and more expedient to trust to 
the influence of time and reason, than, at 
all hazards, to encounter them at once by 
an act of power. This was our theory in 
1820; and, I am now happy to add that, 
by adhering to it, we have been com- 

etely successful. The transit duties 
Save been all removed ; and the system of 
bounties and drawbacks has undergone an 
entire revision, and been remodelled on an 
improved plan. 

To come to the sixth recommendation 
of the hon. member for Taunton. He 
told us, that “it was of importance that 
we should alter our commercial regula- 
tions with respect to France. It was de- 
sirable,” added he, “ that all restrictive 
regulations between the trade of England 
and France should be removed; but to do 
so, we must begin at home. It would be 
unfair to attempt a negotiation for a com- 
mercial intercourse, while we kept our 
ports shut against them. Let it be con- 
sidered, that it was not by a restrictive 
system that this country had grown to 
such a pitch of greatness ; but, on the con- 
trary, that such a system was a bar to 
that greatness. It was necessary also to 
remove an impression which our system 
of commerce had made abroad. We were 
looked up to as the first commercial nation 
in the world; and it was therefore be- 
lieved, that we had adopted our restric- 
tive or protecting system, from a con- 
viction of its beneficial effects on our com- 


merce. This impression it was our in- 
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terest, as well as our duty, to remove, b 
altering our commercial regulations wit 
foreign powers,” 

This advice of the hon. member for 
Taunton, his majesty’s government have 
also attended to. What have we done in 
this case? We have ‘begun at home.” 
We have set an example to the nations of 
the continent. We have put an end to 
the restrictive system affecting France, as 
far as we could put an end toit. And, we 
have invited I’rance to follow in our track, 
by doing away with the obstacles exist- 
ing on her part to a greater freedom of 
trade. France has taken a first step 
towards placing the intercourse between 
the two countries upon a footing of great 
facility. This is a practical approxima- 
tion on her part to the principle of a 
more enlarged system of commerce; a 
principle equally recognized by the most 
enlightened statesmen, and the most lead- 
ing merchants of that country ; a princi- 
ple which cannot fail to make its way in 
France, as it has made its way in this 
country, by discussion and inquiry, and 
which, in proportion as it gains ground, 
will confer advantages upon France, and, 
by her and our example, furnish a salu- 
tary lesson to the rest of the world. 

As I have adverted to this subject, I 
will beg leave to say one word as to the 
convention of navigation recently con- 
cluded between the two countries ; upon 
which a misconception appears to have 
gone abroad. I allude to the decree of 
the French government against the intro- 
duction of the produce of Asia, Africa, 
and America, through this country, into 
France, for home consumption. The 
regulation of this decree has been mis- 
takenly considered as the effect of a 
stipulation under the convention. This I 
beg leave to deny. The decree is an act 
of the French government, quite inde- 
pendent of the convention. It might, and 
probably would, have been passed, had 
no such convention been made between 
the two countries. A similar law was 
proposed to the Chambers last year, and 
then only postponed. It is a regulation 
of which we have no right to complain, 
and against which we have no right to 
stipulate; because, the like restriction 
exists in this country. That for which 
we had a right to stipulate, and for which 
we have stipulated, is, that if, in relaxa- 
tion of this decree, any of the productions 
of Asia, Africa, or America, are admitted 
into for home consumption, from 
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this country, they shall be equally admit- 
ted, and upon the same duties, in British 
as in French vessels. 

- Edo not deny that, beyond what is pro- 
vided for by this convention, much might 
be done to improve the commercial rela- 
tions of this country and France ; but, 
the basis is laid down, and the contracting 
parties have expressly reserved to them- 
selves “the power of making, by mutual 
consent, such relaxations in the strict 
execution of the article, as they may think 
useful to the respective interests of the 
two countries, on the principle of mutual 
concessions, affording each to the other 
reciprocal or equivalent advantages.” 
The development and further application 
of this principle must be left to time, and 
to an improved state of public opinion in 
France. But, I confidently appeal to the 
House, and to the hon. member, to say, 
whether the best course for doing away 
with prejudices and unfavourable impres- 
sions on the continent, would be for us 
to retrace our steps; to re-enact the old 
prohibitions and restrictions ; and to ex- 
clude foreign merchandize and foreign 
shipping, as we had formerly done. 

Seventhly, and lastly, the hon. member 
for Taunton recommended to his majesty’s 
government, “an extension of our trade 
with British India.’? In answer to this 
suggestion, it is only necessary for me to 
say, that our attention has been inces- 
santly directed towards that desirable 
object. We have left no steps untried, to 
prevail on the East India company to 
consent to an enlargement of the private 
trade. Toa certain point we have suc- 
ceeded, though not to the extent of our 
wishes. If all that the hon. member 
sought for has not been done, the fault is 
not ours: we have no means of compell- 
ing the company to comply with the 
wishes of the merchants. The vested 
rights of that corporation have been con- 
ferred upon them by parliament; and, 
inconvenient or not, we are bound to re- 
spect those rights, till the expiration of 
that period for which they have been 
granted. 

These are the principal improvements 
which were urged on the government of 
the ong in the year 1820, by the hon. 
member for Taunton; speaking—be it 
always remembered—in the name, and 
on the behalf, of the merchants of Lon- 
don. To all of these suggestions, I say, 
his majesty’s ministers have attended. 
My right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, who then filled the situa. 
tion which I now hold, replied to the 
speech of the hon. member on that oc. 
casion. He repelled the accusation of 
the hon. member, that the government 
were insensible to the sufferings of the 
people. He avowed his desire to proceed 
in the course that was recommended; 
but he, at the same time, represented the 
difficulties by which his endeavours had, 
till then, been opposed. Did the hon, 
member acknowledge himself’ satisfied 
with the assurance and explanation of my 
right honourable friend? By no means 
Sir. 

So eager was the hon. member for 
Taunton for the immediate enforcement 
of these important changes, that he con- 
cluded his reply to my right hon. friend, 
in the following terms: ‘* As to the peti- 
tion itself, the principles which it contain- 
ed had met with so unanimous a support, 
that he wondered whence that opposition 
could come, by which the right hon. the 
president of the Board of Trade seemed 
to be deterred from attempting any re- 
form of our commercial system; and he 
could not help expressing a hope, that, 
for the future, that right hon. gentleman 
would not listen entirely to the sugges- 
tions of others, but, in treating the sub- 
ject, would rely on his own excellent un- 
derstanding.” 

With this admonition, the debate closed, 
The recommendations of the hon. member 
—the great authorities from which they 
originated—convinced the government, 
that the time was come, when they might 
go forward with measures, to which they 
had long before avowed a friendly dispo- 
sition. The consequence was, a deter- 
mination, on their part, to institute an 
inquiry before a committee of this House, 
in order to ascertain, how far and by 
what course of proceeding, the steps re- 
commended, and any others founded upon 
the same principles, could be acted upon, 
for the general improvement of the come 
merce of the country. 

In the other House of parliament, 8 
commitiee was sitting, whose labours were 
directed to the same object. This com- 
mittee had been appointed upon the mo- 
tion of a noble marquis (the marquis of 
Lansdown), who had, at all times, taken 
the liveliest interest, in whatever relates 
to the trade and commerce of the country, 
and whose principles, in these matters, 
unlike to the grasshopper on the Royal 
Exchange, do not veer about, with every 
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change of the wind, or with every fluctua- 
tion in the speculations of those who 
transact business in that Exchange. 

One of the subjects which particularly 
engaged the attention of the noble marquis, 
and of the committee over which he pre- 
sided, was, the state of the silk trade. 
They heard evidence ; they called for 
papers; and they examined witnesses 
from every quarter. What was the result 
of their investigation? Why, Sir, they 
state in their report, that, “it appears to 
the committee, that there is no bounds to 
smuggling, under the prohibitive system ; 
and that, in the opinion of the committee, 

rotecting duties might, advantageously, 
i substituted for prohibitive ones.” 

Such was the view taken by the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1821. 
I will not detain the House, by going at 
length into the course of inquiry by which 
they arrived at this conclusion. But, some 
attempt has been made this night to under- 
value the evidence of two merchants from 
the United States, who were examined 
before the committee ; and examined, be 
it recollected, upon oath. These two 
merchants came to Europe, for the pur- 
ee of purchasing silks. They first visited 

rance; and then they came to England. 
They could be actuated by no other in- 
terest than that of procuring silks on the 
cheapest terms. 

And what was their evidence? On 
being asked, as to the relative cost of the 
silks of France and the silks of England, 
one of them said, that ‘he had bought 
goods in France and in England; and that 
the difference, when the quality was equal, 
was from twenty to twenty-five per cent.” 
And the other said, that ‘the difference 
did not exceed twenty per cent.” But, 
both of them stated, that, in the article of 
silk hosiery, price and quality considered, 
they greatly preferred the English manu- 
facture to that of France. 

The report containing this evidence, re- 
commended an alteration of the laws re- 
lative to the silk trade, by the removal of 
the duty on the raw material, and of the 
prohibition on wrought silks. Hon. 
members, however, are aware, that the 
House of Lords could not, from the nature 
of the proposed change, initiate a mea- 
sure, to carry into effect the object of 
this report. 

Nothing further took place till the year 
1823 ; when the hon. member for the city 
of London (Mr. T. Wilson) came down 
to this House with a petition from the 
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master manufacturers of Spital-fields, 
praying for a repeal of what is generally 
called, ‘‘ the Spital-fields’ act.”” This, as 
the House well knows, was a law for re- 
gulating the mode of working in that dis- 
trict ; and for enabling the magistrates to 
fix the rate of wages to be given for each 
description of work. In short, a most 
unfit law to remain upon the Statute-book ; 
but the professed object of which was, to 
protect the men against the exactions of 
their masters. The only possible excuse 
for having ever passed such a law is, that, 
when it was passed, the masters had a 
monopoly of the silk manufacture in this 
country. 

I will tell the House why I state this. 
A deputation of the weavers of Spital- 
fields waited upon me, and my right hon. 
friend, the other day. They are asincere, 
well-meaning, and, certainly, a well-be- 
haved body of men. After hearing their 
representations, I was satisfied, that if I 
had put it to them, to make their choice 
between the revival of the Spital-fields 
act, or of the prohibitory system—if I had 
said to them, ** You cannot have both a 
prohibition and the Spital-fields act, but 
you may have either the one or the other— 
take your choice !”—they would have in- 
stantly said, “Give us the Spital-fields 
act, and let the prohibition go to the 
winds.” So much for practical feeling ; 
which is now urged in opposition to what 
is called theory ! 

And here | must beg leave shortly to 
refer to the doctrine Jaid down in the 
petition presented in 1823, by the hon. 
member for the city of London, to which 
I have just alluded. The petitioners state, 
“that with our unlimited supply of silk 
from our territories in India, we might be 
independent of the rest of the world ; that 
with our great command of capital, and 
the unrivalled skill of our artizans, the 
manufacturers did not fear the competi- 
tion of any foreigners: and that, with a 
free trade, silk would become, like cotton, 
one of the staple manufactures of the 
country.” 

I do not mean to accuse these peti- 
tioners of making this statement, in order 
to entrap the public, and to induce the 
parliament to take measures which they 
knew would involve their own manufacture 
in distress ; but, I have a right to refer to 
their petition, as well as to the more general 
petition of the merchants of London, to 
show that the measures which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have taken are neither 
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the offspring of theory, nor measures which 
they saniak in opposition to the prevailing 
opinion of the country, or of the trade. 
They brought forward these measures, 
because they were convinced that they 
were founded in sound policy; but not 
till they were satisfied, that they would 
meet with the concurrence and support of 
those who had a more immediate interest 
in their result. So far was government 
from any precipitation in carrying them 
into effect, that it was not till the year 
1824, that they determined to propose the 
repeal of the duty on the raw material, 
and to permit the importation of foreign 
manufactured silk, subject to a protecting 
duty. They were aware that, without 
taking the duty off the raw material, they 
could not attempt this improvement ; but, 
as soon as my right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer was enabled, 
by the flourishing state of the finances, to 
reduce taxation, he did not hesitate to 
remit this duty, as the necessary prelimi- 
nary to the removal of the prohibition. 

From that moment we lost the support 
of the hon. member for Taunton, to whom 
I have so often alluded ; and his voice was 
only heard in opposition to measures 
which he had so long been recommending 
for our adoption. 

My right hon. friend, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, having, on the 23rd of 
February 1824, stated generally to the 
House, what it was our intention to do; 
it fell to my lot, on the 8th of March to 
open the measure more in detail, Then 
it was that I heard, for the first time, of 
the serious opposition which the proposed 
measure would receive from the hon. 
member for Taunton. Then it was, that, 
seconded by the hon. member for Coven- 
try, who opened the debate of this even- 
ing, he declared, that, by the end of the 
two years which I proposed to allow 
before the prohibition should finally cease, 
the silk trade would be destroyed. 

This delay I now consider to have been 
the greatest error that was then commit- 
ted, and the origin of our present difficul- 
ty, as far as this trade is concerned. 
«¢ Those,” said the hon. member for Taun- 
ton, “who propose this new plan, are 
completely ruining the silk manufacture 
of England. The moment this plan is 
promulgated, the great object of all who 
have capitals embarked in the manufacture 
will be, to disentangle those capitals; and 
those who have no capital, except their 
Jabour, will be left to struggle for them- 


selves, and probably to perish, for want of 
employment.”* 

Such, in 1824, were the gloomy fore. 
bodings of the hon. member for Taunton, 
Experience has made me rather obdurate 
to all such prophecies ; for, 80 many are 
daily made by individuals whose fears are 
excited, or who, when they suppose their 
particular interests to be at stake, attempt 
to excite fear in others, that 1 must have 
abandoned every measure which I have 
brought forward for improving our com. 
mercial policy, had I allowed myself to be 
acted upon by such forebodings. 

Last year, for instance, I received re- 
presentations from the iron trade—day 
after day, and month after month; but, | 
could not share in their alarms. I must 
state this, however, with one exception, 
There exists in this country one consider- 
able establishment, in which iron is smelt- 
ed by charcoal in great perfection, but at 
a heavy expense. This iron is held in 
equal estimation with the best from Swe. 
den ; but there was reason to apprehend, 
that it could not, undcr the reduced duty, 
maintain itself in competition with the 
latter. The establishment in question be- 
longs to a most respectable and scientific 
gentleman, well known to many members 
of this House —Dr. Ainslie. Havin 
heard his statement, [ told him that, al- 
though I could not alter a general measure 
to meet one particular case, I would en- 
deavour to devise some other mode of 
rclief, ifhe should be overwhelmed by the 
competition. 

And, what does the House think has 
been the result? Sir, within the last 
fortnight, that respectable individual has 
sent me word, through an hon. member 
of this House, not only that his fears have 
not been realized, but that my most san- 
guine hopes had been confirmed—that his 
trade, in fact, had in no degree suffered 
by those very measures, which he appre- 
hended would have been fatal to it; and 
that it was, upon the whole, in a very 
flourishing state. 

Let us now see how far the predictions 
of the hon, member for Taunton, and the 
hon. member for Coventry, have been 
realized. These predictions were, that 
the silk trade would be annihilated, in the 
course of the two years allowed to the 
manufacturers to prepare for the change. 

The bill passed this House in the Spring 
of 1821; and, during the rest of that year, 
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the silk trade went on flourishing and in- 
creasing, in the face of this threatened 
annihilation. In the Spring of 1825, there 
prevailed a degree of excitement—a spirit 
of speculation—an extension of demand 
in this manufacture—to a greater degree 
than had ever been witnessed before, in 
almost any branch of trade. It was in 
1825, that so many new factories were 
erected ; so many new mills set at work : 
so many new looms occupied. ‘The old 
mills were not sufficient: many new ones 
were raised ; the erection of each of which, 
I am assured, did not cost less than from 
10,000/. to 15,000/.: and several of these 
new mills have not even yet been roofed in. 

Thus, at the very time when, to satisfy 
the prediction of the hon, member for 
Taunton, this trade should have been in a 
state of rapid decline, the manufacturers 
were building to an excess that had never 
been equalled in the periods of their greatest 
prosperity. 

The hon. and learned member for Lin- 
coln has alluded to the present condition 
of the town of Macclesfield. I know what 
misfortunes and bankruptcies have occur- 
red there, and I feel the deepest and most 
undissembled sorrow for the sufferings of 
that population. I am aware of their dis- 
tressed state at this moment. But I can- 
not help thinking, that the hon. and learn- 
ed member, in stating their situation, 
should also have stated some of the cir- 
cumstances which have aggravated, if not 
created, their present difficulties; for, 
certain it is, that the spirit of speculation 
has, in that town, been carried to the 
greatest extravagance. According to the 
last census in 1821, the whole population 
of Macclesfield amounted to 17,746 souls. 
Now, I will suppose that, between that 
year and the year 1825, it increased to 
20,000. What, then, in that year, was the 
demand for additional labour, in the silk 
manufacture alone of that town? I have 
seen, and many other gentlemen have no 
doubt seen, in a Macclesfield newspaper, 
of the 19th of February 1825, the follow- 
ing advertisement :—* To overseers, guar- 
dians of the poor, and families desirous of 
settling in Macclesfield. Wanted imme- 
diately, from four to five thousand persons,” 
{Loud cries of hear, hear!]. The House 
may well express their surprise; but, I 
beseech their attention to the description 
of persons required by this advertisement 
—“‘from seven to twenty years of age”’ 
—so that the silk manufacturers were 
content to receive children of the tender 
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age of only seven years—* to be employ- 
ed in the throwing and manufacturing of 
silk, The great increase of the trade 
having caused a great scarcity of workmen, 
it is suggested, that this is a most favour- 
able opportunity for persons with large 
families, and overseers who wish to put 
out children’? (children of seven years 
of age!) as apprentices, to ensure them a 
comfortable livelihood. « Application to 
be made, if by letter post paid, to the prin- 
ter of this paper.” 

Humanity is not the least remarkable 
part of this precious document ; and the 
House will not fail to observe, how ad- 
mirably the cruelty of confining children 
of seven years of age to labour in a silk 
mill, for twelve or fifteen hours out of the 
four-and-twenty, is tempered, by the in- 
ducement to parents to provide for their 
families for life. What sort of provision 
that has been, the present wretched state 
of those helpless infants will best evince. 
And here I cannot help observing, that, 
at the very time such an invitation was 
sent forth to overseers and parents, by the 
owners of silk-mills, this House was very 
properly occupied in passing a bill, to 
prevent the employment of children under 
nine years of age in cotton factories. 

Very soon after this advertisement, and 
before the mills were finished, in which 
these children were to be immured, there 
appeared, I have been assured, another 
advertisement, nearly in the same ex- 
travagant style :—‘* Wanted to be built 
immediately one thousand houses !”— 
doubtless to contain five thousand new 
inhabitants. Yet, all this took place in the 
year 1825; just one year, according to 
the honourable member for Taunton, be- 
fore the silk trade was to expire for ever. 
Task, then, what weight can be given to 
the predictions of those, who, in the face 
of these striking facts, continue to assert, 
that the silk trade of this country will be 
annihilated before the end of the next 
twelve months? Can any man wonder, 
after such an enormous extent of specu- 
lation—after such inhuman efforts to in- 
duce so many destitute children to flock 
into the manufactories—after such an 
influx of population—can any man, I say, 
wonder—ali branches of this trade being 
now in a stagnant state—at most of these 
newcomers being out of work at Maccles- 
field—or, at the fact stated by the hon. 
and learned member for Lincoln—his 
hair almost standing on end with horror, 
“ that eleven orders for the removal of as 
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many paupers, had been made out in one 
week ?” 

Under ordinary circumstances, it could 
scarcely have been expected, that the silk 
manufacture alone could have formed an 
exception to the general re-action which 
has followed over-trading and speculation 
in every other branch of commerce ; but, 
under the circumstances of peculiar ex- 
citement which I have now stated, it 
would, indeed, have been matter of sur- 
prise, had it escaped its full share of the 
common pressure. 

Sir, I feel that, upon this occasion, a 
heavy burthen is imposed upon me. I feel 
that I have not only to defend myself 
from the attack of the hon. member for 
Lincoln, but to say something in behalf 
of my right hon. colleagues ;—something 
in vindication of the House itself, for the 
course which they have pursued, in the 
adoption of the system of commercial 
policy which we recommended. 

As the whole of that system has been 
so vigorously attacked, I shall, I trust, 
be excused, if I touch, very briefly, upon 
the proceedings of the last session of par- 
liament : when, in furtherance of that 
system, and with the cordial concurrence 
of this House, I brought forward mea- 
sures of a more general nature than the 
silk bill of the preceding session; inasmuch 
as they went to effect an important, and 
more extensive change, in the colonial, 
as well as in the commercial policy of the 
country. The colonial part of the sub- 
ject had not, I admit, been much pressed 
upon his majesty’s government, either by 
representations in this House, or in dis- 
cussion out of doors. But, there are oc- 
casions on which it is the duty of a vigi- 
lant government, instead of waiting for 
such pressure, to watch the signs of the 
times, and to accommodate their policy to 
those changes in the world, under the 
continued operation of which, a blind 
adherence to our former system would no 
longer be either safe or expedient. Upon 
this principle, I shall be ready to vindi- 
cate the alterations, great as they are, in 
the policy of our colonial commerce, 
whenever those alterations may be called 
in question; but as, hitherto, they have 
not been attacked in this House, and as 
they received the special approbation of 
the hon. member for Taunton, I shall now 
say no more upon that part of the subject. 

With respect to the alterations in our 
general commercial system, however ex- 
tensive in their application, what were the 


objects which they embraced? The 
went to the removal of useless and incon. 


prohibitions, and to the lowering of duties 
so excessive, as to be in fact prohibitory 
on the productions of other countries 
restrictions, prohibitions, and duties, 
which, without benefit, nay, highly mis. 
chievous to ourselves, have produced all 
the evil effects, and given rise, in other 
parts of the world, to the retaliatory efforts 
of foreign governments, to put down the 
commerce of this country. These were 
some of the bad consequences justly at- 
tributed to our exclusive system by the 
hon. member for Taunton and the mer. 
chants of London, in the speech and pe 
tition to which I have so often chan. 

And here I cannot but express my 
astonishment, that gentlemen (I am now 
speaking of persons out of doors )—who 
must be better informed—whose sincerity 
I cannot doubt—but whose judgment, in 
this respect, seems to be most unaccount- 
ably perverted—impute all the prevailing 
distress, as well as the derangement in the 
foreign exchanges, which preceded, and, 
in a great degree, produced that distress, 
to this lowering of excessive duties, and 
removal of unnecessary prohibitions. 

I have called for the production of a 
paper, which has not yet been printed, 
but which will, I hope, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, be in the hands of 
every hon. member—for the purpose of 
showing what have been, during the last 
year, the actual imports of most of the 
principal articles, the duty on which 
has been materially reduced. From this 
document, it will be manifest, that, al- 
though there has been some increase of 
import in most of those articles, in none 
has it been carried to any great extent. 
In manufactured goods—cottons, wool- 
lens, linens, &c. the increased import of 
the whole does not exceed a few thousand 
pounds. And yet, in opposition to this 
decisive evidence, there are those, I un- 
derstand, who have had dealings for mil- 
lions in foreign loans, who, to facilitate 
the payments of those loans, and other 
financial operations of foreign govern- 
ments, have sent million after million of 
our gold coin, drawn from the Bank of 
England, to the bank of Paris, and who, 
in the face of such gigantic operations— 
the benefit of which to this country (what- 
ever it may be to themselves) it is diffi- 
cult to conceive—have been pleased to 
attribute the unfavourable state of the 
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foreign exchanges, during the last sum- 
mer and autumn, to the commercial mea- 
sures adopted by parliament in the pre- 
ceding session. 

I am happy to say, that where the 
duties have been lowered upon articles of 
consumption, the result has hitherto fully 
borne me out in all my anticipations. In 
the six months which immediately follow- 
ed the reduction of the duty on cofiee, 
the consumption of that article has nearly 
doubled, without occasioning any decrease 
in the consumption of tea. In wine, the 
duty upon which, we were told, ought 
not to have been reduced without some 
reciprocity to the productions of this 
country, the consumption has also in- 
creased in an equal degree. And thus it 
will appear, that the same amount of 
revenue has been attained by the govern- 
ment from diminished burthens; thereby 
leaving greater means of comfort and 
enjoyment to the people. 

I come now to the real jet of the silk 
and which—lI say it with all 

ue deference to the hon. mover and 
seconder of the present motion—has not 
been, in the slightest degree, touched upon 
by either of them. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that silk is 
an article which can be easily smuggled ; 
and, that it is now smuggled to a very 
considerable extent, in spite of all the 
preventive measures that have, from time 
to time, been adopted. Now, the object 
of the British manufacturer is, as much 
as possible, to shut out the competition 
of his foreign rival. If smuggling could 
be prevented, I would concede to him, 
that prohibition would be most effectual 
to this object. But, if it cannot, what 
is the advantage of prohibition over a 
protecting duty of 30 percent? I say, of 
30 per cent, because I never yet con- 
versed with a single merchant or manu- 
facturer, who did not admit, that if a 
higher protecting duty were imposed, the 
supply of foreign silk goods would be 
thrown into the hands of the smuggler. 

; The question, then, looking at it prac- 

tically, is this—In what degree is prohi- 
bition better, as against smuggling, than 
a well-regulated duty ?—by which I mean 
a duty sufficient to protect the British 
manufacturer, without being so high as 
to afford a premium to the smuggler. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied, 
that the feelings of mankind are more 
likely to restrain them from committing a 
fraud, than from violating a Custom-house 
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prohibition. Iam sure it will be conced- 
ed to me, that many honourable persons, 
who would not, for any temptation, be 
parties to a contrivance to evade a tax, 
and thereby to rob the public revenue, 
would feel very little scruple, in wearin 
an article that is absolutely prohibited, 
and the introduction of which is not in 
opposition to any moral duty. 

So far, then, the argument, in support 
of the assertion, that a prohibitory law is 
the best check upon smuggling, makes 
directly the other way, and is in favour 
of protecting duties. 

But, the great, indeed the only argu- 
ment in favour of prohibition in prefer- 
ence to a protecting duty is this—that 
after the forbidden goods have been land- 
ed in this country, and when they are in 
the possession of individuals, even for 
their own use or consumption, you may 
follow them into private dwellings, nay, 
into the very pockets of the wearers, and 
seize them upon their persons, in the 
king’s name, at the bare suggestion of 
any common informer. 

To what does this power of seizing and 
examining all who may be suspected of 
possessing prohibited articles, amount? 
Sir, it amounts to this—that if any man 
—no matter what may be his rank, be he 
the humblest peasant or the highest peer 
in the realm—be suspected of wearing or 
possessing a silk handkerchief of foreign 
manufacture, he is liable to have it taken 
from his neck or his pocket, and to have 
his house ransacked, from the garret to 
the cellar, in quest of contraband articles. 
If, without such a subsidiary regulation 
as this—a regulation which encourages 
the worst passions, engenders the most 
appalling perjury and crime, and which 
opens so wide a door either to fraud and 
collusion, or to intimidation and personal 
violence-—prohibition cannot be sustained ; 
then, Sir, I say, in preference to such a 
system, let us in God’s name have a well- 
regulated duty. 

And here I hope I may be permitted to 
digress for one moment, to ask, how a 
great constitutional lawyer—a staunch 
advocate for the popular character of our 
constitution — a zealous stickler for the 
inalienable rights of the people—a watch- 
ful guardian of the sanctity of an English- 
man’s private abode ;—how he could so 
entirely discipline and subdue his warm 
and boasted feelings for the liberty of the 
subject, as to pour forth the declamatory 
harangue which we have heard this night 
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from the learned member for Lincoln, in 
favour of this system of prohibition ? 

But, even with the aid of this power of 
search and seizure, is prohibition an effec- 
tual remedy against smuggling? I have 
lately taken some pains to ascertain the 
quantity of smuggled silks that has been 
seized, inland, throughout the kingdom, 
during the last ten years: and I find that 
the whole does not exceed 5,000/. a-year. 
I have endeavoured, on the other hand, 
to get an account of the quantity of silk 
goods actually smuggled into this country. 
Any estimate of this quantity must be 
very vague; but I have been given to 
understand, that the value of such goods 
as are regularly entered at the Customs 
houses of France, for exportation to this 
country, is from 100,000/. to 150,000/. a- 
year; and this, of course, is exclusive of 
the far greater supply which is poured in, 
through all the channels of smuggling, 
without being subjected to anyentry. In 
fact, to such an extent is this illicit trade 
carried on, that there is scarcely a haber- 
dasher’s shop, in the smallest village of 
the kingdom, in which prohibited silks 
are not sold ; and that in the face of day, 
and toa very considerable extent. 

The hon. member for Coventry has 
mentioned the silk goods from India, as 
those against which any thing but prohi- 
bition would prove an unavailing protec- 
tion. Now, in my opinion, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a stronger case than 
those very silks furnish against the hon. 
member’s own argument. I believe it is 
universally known, that a large quantity 
of Bandana handkerchiefs are sell, every 
year, for exportation, by the East-India 
company. But, does any gentleman 
suppose, that these Bandanas are sent to 
the continent, for the purpose of remain- 
ing there? No such thing! They are 
sold at the Company’s sales to the amount 
of 800,000 or a million of handkerchiefs 
each year, at the rate of about four 
shillings each. They are immediately 
shipped off for Hamburgh, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Ostend, or Guernsey —and, 
from thence, they nearly all illicitly find 
their way back to this country. 

Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful 
system—the system so lauded by the hon. 
These Bandanas, 
which had previously been sold, for expor- 
tation, at 4s., are finally distributed, in re- 
tail, to the people of England, at the rate 
of about 8s. each ; and the result of their 
prohibition is to levy upon the consumer a 
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tax, and to give to those who live by the 
evasion of your law,a bounty of 4s, upon 
each handkerchief sold in this country, 

That nearly all the Bandanas sold for 
exportation arere-imported and usedin this 
country, is a fact not denied, even by those 
who are now most clamorous for prohibi- 
tion. In a printed letter from a manu- 
facturer of Macclesfield to the marquis of 
Lansdown, I find the following anecdote; 
“Tt is the custom, in the parterres of the 
theatres in France, to secure the place, 
by tying a pocket handkerchief on the 
seat. I had the curiosity, at the Théatre 
Frangois, to notice the appearance of 
them ; and, out of twenty-five, immedi. 
ately around me, there was not one silk 
handkerchief.” I should have little doubt, 
if a similar custom prevailed in the pit of 
our theatre, that this accurate observer 
would find most of the seats decorated 
with handkerchiefs of prohibited silk, 
Nay, Sir, ifstrangers were at this moment 
ordered to withdraw from the gallery; 
and every member were called upon (of 
course in secret committee) to produce 
his handkerchief, with the understanding, 
that those who had not prohibited hand- 
kerchiefs in their pockets were obliged to 
inform against those who had—I am in- 
clined to believe, that the informers 
would be ina small majority. Upon every 
information laid under this prohibitory 
law, the chances are, that the informer 
and the constable have Bandanas round 
their necks, and that the magistrate, 
who hears the charge, has one in his 
pocket. 

Upon the motion of this evening, then, 
we have to make our choice between a 
moderate protecting duty which can be 
collected, and is likely to be available; 
and the going back to the system of pro- 
hibition which I have shown to be pro- 
ductive of such mischievous consequences. 

But, since the repeal of the old law, 
a further difficulty has occurred in respect 
to prohibition. Two years ago, whena 
piece of silk was seized as foreign, the 
British manufacturer could, upon inspect- 
ing it, at once say, “I know, and can 
prove, that this is not of the manufacture 
of this kingdom.” If asked, ‘* What 1s 
your proof ?” he would reply, “ The supe- 
rior quality and —— of the ar- 
ticle : it is quite impossible that any thing 
equal to it should have been manufactured 
in England. It wants that stamp of 
slovenliness and indifference to improve- 
ment, which is the sure characteristic of 
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all silk goods made at home.” This is a 
very natural answer for monopoly to 
make, but it comes with a bad grace from 
a British manufacturer. 

But, it may be asked, if excellence of 
fabric was, at that time, the proof that 
the article was not British, why is it not 
so still? I shall give the best answer to 
this question, by stating what has recently 
occurred. 

Soon after the alteration of our law, an 
extensive French manufacturer removed 
from Lyons to this country. He brought 
with him his looms and his patterns. 
Under his management and superintend- 
ence two establishments were formed, one 
in Spitalfields, the other at Manchester. 
At both of these places he set weavers to 
work, fully satisfied that a duty of 30 per 
cent would afford him sufficient protec- 
tion. His improved methods (with sor- 

row I state it) excited the jealousy, and 
drew down upon him the persecution, of 
the English manufacturers. They charged 
this industrious foreigner, boldly and 
rashly, and, as in the end it was proved, 
most unjustly, with carrying on his trade 
here, merely as a cloak to cover the 
smuggling of foreign manufactured goods. 
In their mortification at his success they 
even went the length of charging my hon. 
friend, the secretary of the Treasury, and 
the whole board of Customs, with being 
cognizant of the fact, and parties to this 
nefarious scheme for ruining the silk trade 
of England. This accusation was not 
merely insinuated in whispers: it was 
contained in a published report, inserted 
in the newspapers, and thus conveyed 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 

This was not to be endured. The 
Treasury determined to sift the matter to 
the bottom. They knew that, neither at 
the board of Treasury, nor at the board 
of Customs, could any countenance or 
facility have been given to smuggling ; 
but they thought it not impossible that 
this French house might have been guilty 
of the irregularities imputed to them, and 
that these irregularities might have been 
connived at by some of the inferior offi- 
cers. The accusers, therefore, were call- 
ed upon to substantiate their charge, and 
were distinctly told that the inquiry 
should be directed in whatever mode they 
might point out as most effectual. They 
said, the clearest proof would probably 
be found in the books of the party accused, 
they be at. The books could 

ot, certainly, be inspected without his 
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consent. Did he hesitate on this point ? 
So far from it, that his immediate reply 
was, “You are welcome to inspect all 
the books of our house; and, that there 
may be no suspicion of garbling or con- 
cealment, let an officer go with me instan- 
ter, and they shall all be brought here 
(to the Treasury), in a hackney-coach.” 

This was accordingly done. His books 
were subjected to a rigid examination. 
Every transaction connected with his busi- 
ness was found regular—the names of the 
weavers employed by him, the work which 
they had in hand, and their places of resi- 
dence were all duly entered. Taking 
with them a plan of Spitalfields, and with- 
out the possibility of previous notice or 
concert, proper persons went round to 
the particular houses which these books 
had pointed out ; and, in every instance, 
they found the names of the men at work, 
and the goods upon which they were 
working, to correspond with the entries 
in the books. 

All this was most satisfactory to the 
Treasury and the Customs. But the 
accusers persevered in their charge. 
They insisted, that the whole was a con-~ 
certed plot ; and that many pieces of silk 
in the warehouse of this foreigner, which 
he asserted that he had manufactured 
here, were, in truth, the productions of 
France. 

The Treasury, in consequence, resolved 
to sift the matter still further; and again 
it was left to the accusers to point out the 
mode. In order to prosecute the inquiry, 
they selected from their own body the 
person whom they considered the most 
skilled in the knowledge requisite for the 
detection of such articles as might be 
contraband. And what, towards him, 
was the conduct of the party accused ? 
‘Go to my warehouse,” said the French- 
man, “turn over all my goods; select 
from among them whatever pieces you 
please; and, on the proof of their being 
of English or of French manufacture let 
my guilt or innocence be finally estab- 
lished.” 

The offer was accepted. The person 
employed by the British manufacturers 
turned over and over several hundred 
pieces of silk; and at length, after the 
whole ordeal was passed, the board of 
Customs made known the result in an 
official report, which they transmitted to 
the Treasury. That report I hold in my 
hand. What is the substance of it? Why, 
that ——- pieces had been selected 
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by this agent of the accusers as being, 
beyond all doubt, of French manufacture. 
What followed? These thirty-seven 
pieces were seized, and the Frenchman 
was put upon his proof that they were 
made in this country, How did he prove 
it? By producing, one after another, 
the very men by whom every one of these 
thirty-seven pieces had been made; who 
proved, upon their oaths, in the most 
irrefragable manner, that every inch of 
these goods had been woven by them- 
selves—Where ? Not at Lyons—not in 
France—but in Spitalfields and Man- 
ehester ! 

I have stated these facts with feelings, 
I own, bordering on disgust. I cannot 
but think it humiliating, if not discredit- 
able to my countrymen, that an unpro- 
tected foreigner should have been ma- 
ligned and persecuted, instead of receiv- 
ing countenance and encouragement for 
having transported his capital and skill to 
this country, and for being the first to set 
the example of great and successful im- 
provement in our silk manufacture. 

But how does this detail, into which I 
have entered, bear upon the present argu- 
ment? It shows, in the clearest manner, 
that, if you continue to seize silk goods, 
in private houses, in shops, or upon indi- 
viduals, you have now lost your former 
test, by which you could prove them to 
be of foreign origin. ‘The most expert 
judge of such articles, it is now legally 
proved, cannot discriminate between the 
British and the foreign manufacture. Pro- 
hibition, therefore, has lost its only re- 
commendation ; it retains no advantage 
over a well-regulated duty. 

But appeals have been made to our 
compassion ; and our feelings have been 
alarmed by the statement, that above 
500,000 individuals are at present engaged 
in the silk trade, and that ruin must in- 
evitably be entailed on this large and 
meritorious class of the community, if the 
old law be not restored. 

Now, supposing the number of persons 
employed in the silk manufactory to 
amount to 500,000—their wages, I as- 
sume, cannot be less, one with another, 
than 10s. a-week for each person. Ihave 
been told, indeed, that a considerable por- 
tion of this number are children, some of 
whom do not receive more than 1s. 6d. 
a-week ; and, for this pittance, the hours of 
work in the mills, when the trade was brisk, 
I have been assured, were, from five 
in the morning till eight or nine at night. 


If this be so, Iet us not talk of the dif: 
ference in the expense of labour betweer 
this country and France. Will it be said, 
that a French child cannot earn in the 
silk manufactory 1s. 6d. a-week; and 
that, without working from fourteen to 
fifteen hours out of the four-and-twenty ? 
Certainly not. Supposing, however, the 
average earnings of these 500,000 persons 
(an exaggerated number I am convinced 
to be 10s. a-week, thirteen millions of 
money would then be the annua! amount 
of wages alone in this manufacture. To 
this are to be added, the interest on capi- 
tal, and the price of the raw material: so 
that the value of the goods sold could not 
be less than eighteen or twenty millions 
sterling. This, however, I consider too 
high a calculation. The Lords’ report 
estimates the whole amount at only ten 
millions ; but, allowing for increased con- 
sumption since 1821, it may, perhaps, be 
fairly rated at twelve or fourteen millions, 
exclusive of the quantity smuggled in 
from the continent. 

If, then, fourteen millions of silk goods 
are about the annual consumption of this 
kingdom, what would happen, if, accord- 
ing to the predictions of the honourable 
member for Taunton, the British manu- 
facture should be annihilated after next 
July? We should not, I take it for 
granted, consume a less quantity of silk 

oods: the only change would be, that 
we should have them, as it is alleged, of 
a better quality, and at a less price, 
But, all the goods so consumed, would, 
in this supposition, have paid a duty of 
30 per cent on their importation; and the 
produce of that duty, consequently, would 
exceed four millions sterling. This large 
sum would be levied without, in the 
smallest degree, abridging the comfort or 
enjoyment of any other class of the com- 
munity. It would bring with it no m- 
crease of burthen upon the consumer of 
silk goods, and consequently no diminu- 
tion of his means of consuming other 
articles. It would simply be the premium 
of monopoly transferred to the Exchequer; 
and the capital, for which this monopoly 
was created, would be set free, to give 
employment to other branches of industry. 

Such, certainly, would be the ultimate 
result, if the speculative fears of the silk 
trade should be realized. But, of such 
an issue, I am persuaded there is no risk. 
The whole consumption of silk goods in 
Frange is not equal to the consumption in 
England. Now, supposing, when the bill 
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comes into operation, there should he a 
greatly increased demand in this country 
for French silks—this new and additional 
demand would produce a corresponding 
advance in the price of the goods, and in 
the wages of labour, in France. To a 
certain extent there may be such a de- 
mand, especially at the first opening of 
the trade; but, 1 am convinced that, with 
the attention to economy which competi- 
tion excites, with our improved machinery, 
our industry and ingenuity, and, perhaps, 
with the lowered prices of labour and the 
means of subsistence—a protecting duty 
of 30 per cent will be found to be sufficient. 
_ The House is called upon, by the motion 
of the hon. member for Coventry, * to 
inquire.” Has it never inquired before? 
Has the House of Lords entered into no 
investigation of the subject? And, did 
not that investigation take place at a 
period when taxation and prices were 
very considerably higher than at present ? 
The country, too, at that time, was labour- 
ing under much distress; and the silk 
manufacture was suffering its full share 
of the existing difficulties. Was that in- 
quiry loosely conducted? Certainly not. 
A noble marquis (Lansdown) presided 
over the labours of the committee, alike 
distinguished for talent, for diligence, and 
for the soundness of his views on all sub- 
jects connected with the commercial policy. 
of the country. It was the opinion of that 
committee, after taking a mass of evidence 
on oath, that a duty of 15 per cent would 
he an adequate protection, instead of a 
duty of double that amount, under which 
the experiment is now to be made. 

I have stated, too much at length I 
fear, the grounds on which it appears to 
me, that this House ought not to entertain 
the present motion. This statement, I 
feel, must have appeared unnecessary to 
those who think with me on the subject 
of our commercial policy ; and I dare not 
hope that it has made much impression 
on those who are the declared advocates 
of the restrictive system—those who be- 
long tothesame school of political economy 
as the hon, baronet, the member for Staf- 
fordshire. In his enmity to all improve- 
ment, he told us the other evening, that 
the ministers of the present day were only 
fit to form a council for the island of 

puta. Since this intimation of the 
hon, baronet’s wish to see us banished to 
that island, I have turned in my own 
mind what recommendation I could take 


with me to that land of philosophers. | 
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Not a letter from the hon. baronet, I 
can assure him ; for he has given us to 
understand that, in mind, at least, he be- 
longs to the Brobdignagian age of this 
country. But I think I have hit upon 
that which would infallibly make my for- 
tune at Laputa: I will tell the hon. baronet 
what it is. 

At the time of the great Bullion con- 
troversy in 1810-1811, the main question 
in dispute turned upon what was the real 
Standard of our money. We wild theorists 
said, as our simple forefathers had always 
said before us, that the standard was, and 
could be, nothing else than the weight 
and fineness of the gold or silver in the 
coin of the realm, according to the com- 
mands of the sovereign, specified in the 
indentures of the Mint. Had this defi- 
nition been admitted by the practical men 
there would at once have been an end of 
the contested point—whether our then 
currency was or was not depreciated. 
But, for that very reason, this definition 
was denied by all who maintained the 
negative of that question. More than a 
hundred pamphlets were published on that 
side, containing as many different defini- 
tions of the standard. Fifteen of these 
definitions, most in vogue at the time, I 
have since retained, as a curiosity to laugh 
at: but they may now, perhaps, be turned 
to a more valuable purpose. Of that 
number I only recollect three at this 
moment. The first defined the standard 
to be * the abstract pound sterling.” This 
had great success till another practical 
writer proved, that the standard was the 
‘ideal unit.”” These two practical stand- 
ards were, however, finally superseded by 
a third, of which the definition was, “a 
sense of value in currency (paper), in 
reference to commodities.” This last 
standard was at once so perfectly tangible 
and clearly intelligible, that I consider it 
as the parent of the famous Resolution of 
this House, by which the question was to 
be finally set at rest. 

Now, if I should take with me to Laputa 
this little, but invaluable collection of de- 
finitions, I have not the slightest doubt 
that my pretensions to have the whole 
monetary system of that island placed 
under my direction—to be master of the 
mint—governor of the bank—and super- 
intendent of all the country banks—would 
be immediately and generally admitted. 
It is true we have had no authentic 
account of the progress of political science 
in that celebrated island for about a cen- 
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tury past; but, it is scarcely to be imagin- 
ed that it can have been so rapid, as to 
enable their greatest philosophers to chal- 
lenge the pre-eminence of these defini- 
tions, on the score of abstraction, meta- 

hysies, and absurdity: and, at any rate, 
if the philosophers should cabal against 
me, the practical men could not fail to be 
on my side. 

I am not aware, Sir, that I have omitted 
to notice any of the objections which have 
been urged against the important changes 
lately made by Parliament in our commer- 
cial system. That these changes are ex 
tensive, as well as important, I readily 
admit. Whether they will work ultimately 
for good, or for evil, it becomes not fallible 
man to pronounce an over peremptory 
opinion. That the expectation of those 
who proposed them, was, that they 
would work for good, no man will do us 
the injustice to deny. That up to this 
hour I am fortified in that expectation, 
by the deductions of reason in my own 
mind, by the authority of all who are 
most competent to form a dispassionate 
opinion upon the subject, by the beneficial 
result of every thing which has hitherto 
been done, for giving greater freedom to 
commerce in this country, and by the ex- 
perience of the opposite effect which 
vexatious and unnecessary restraints are 
daily producing in other countrics=~is 
what I can most solemnly affirm. 

I make this declaration, I can assure 
you, Sir, in all sincerity of heart, and, as 
far as I know myself, without any mixture 
of false pride, or any mistaken feeling of 
obstinate adherence to consistency. I am 
the more anxious to make this declaration, 
in the face of the House, and of the world, 
because of Jate I have been assailed, and 
distressed, I will own, by ungenerous 
appeals to my feelings, calling upon me 
to commune with my conscience and my 
God, and to say, whether I am under 
no visitations of compunction and re- 
morse, at having thrown so many per- 
sons out of bread, in the trial of a rash 
experiment, and in the pursuit of a hollow 
theory. Good God! Sir, that man must 
have a heart of stone, who can witness 
without sympathy and the greatest pain, 
the distress which now, unfortunately, 
exists in most of our other great manufac- 
tures, as well as in that of silk. But, whilst 
I hope that I am not wanting in the duties 


- and feelings of a man—I have also a duty 


to perform as a minister. If immediate 
relief be, in a great degree, out of our 


power, it the more becomes us, as the 
guardians of all that is most valuable in 
civilised society, to trace the causes of 
the present calamities, and to prevent, if 
possible, their recurrence.—It is on this 
principle, that I am anxious to put an 
end to a system of currency, which leads 
to ruinous fluctuations in trade, and in the 

rice of all commodities ; which, whether 
in excitement or depression, is alike un- 
dermining the sober habits, and the moral 
feelings of the community; which confounds 
honest industry with unprincipled gamb- 
ling: which injures the poor man in the 
earnings of his labour, and takes from the 
tich man all security in his property—a 
system which creates delusive hopes, 
only to terminate in aggravated disap. 
pointments—of which every succeeding 
convulsion must add to our inability to 
bear it~and of which the inevitable ten- 
dency is, to drive capital and industry to 
other countries; not in Europe only, but 
even across the Atlantic. The growing 
dread of instability here, the growing as- 
surance of increased stability in those coun- 
tries, would ultimately produce this trans. 
fer; and, with it, the further transfer of 
the rank and power which England has 
hitherto maintained among the nations of 
the world. 

If 1 have ventured to intrude upon 
the House by any allusion to my per- 
sonal feelings, they will, I trust, make 
some allowances for the provocation 
which I have received. This is the only 
place in which I can properly reply to 
the unmanly appeals which have been 
made to me through other channels. Such 
appeals, however painful to receive, have 
no influence on my conduct; neither can 
they detract from the sanguine hope 
which I entertain of better prospects and 
increased happiness for my country. I 
hailed with great delight, the other even- 
ing, the assurance of the right hon, mem- 
ber for Knaresborough (Mr. sires 
that he saw nothing in our present di 
culties to create despondency or alarm. 
In this sentiment I most entirely concur. 
The existing pressure may, for a short 
time, bear heavily upon the springs of 
our prosperity ; but if we pursue a tem- 
perate course, there is nothing to fear, 
and every thing to hope, for our future 
progress. With confidence I cling to 
that cheering hope; and without looking 
forward to a long life, I trust that 1 shall 
witness its realization. 

Whether in a public station or in retire- 
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ment, my greatest happiness will be to feel 
assured, that the power and resources 
of this country have been increased by 
those measures of commercial policy 
which it has fallen to my lot to submit to 
parliament. 

That such will be their ultimate result, 
is my firm and conscientious conviction ; 
and, in that conviction, I claim for those 
measures the continual support of this 
House. 

Mr. Baring rose amidst cries of ‘ ad- 
journ,” and “go on.” The hon. mem- 
ber said, that at that late hour he could 
not hope for the attention of the House, 
if he were to attempt to follow in detail 
the many topics on which the right hon. 
gentleman had touched in his very able 
speech. He would, therefore, compress 
his observations into as narrow a compass 
as possible. Here the cries for an ad- 
journment became very general, and the 
hon. member seemed unwilling to proceed, 
when 

Mr. Canning said, that if the question 
before the House were confined merely 
to the motion of the hon. member for 
Coventry, there could be no difficulty in 
Gisposing of it on that night; but, as the 
eloquent and powerful speech of his right 
hon. friend had—most happily, he would 
say, for the country—involved the whole 
of the principles on which the commerce 
of the country was to be conducted in 
future, he thought it would be impossible 
to conclude the discussion that night. He 
would therefore move that the debate be 
adjourned till to-morrow. 

The motion of adjournment was put, 
and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 24. 


Sirk Trape.] On the motion for 
resuming the adjourned debate, on Mr. 
Ellice’s motion, “« That a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed, to inquire into and ex- 
amine the statements contained in the 
various petitions from persons engaged in 
the silk manufacture; and to report their 
opinion and observations thereon to the 
House,” 

_Mr. Baring rose. He felt, he said, the 
disadvantage under which he laboured in 
addressing the House upon this subject, 
after the able and eloquent speech of his 
right hon. friend, the president of the 
Board of Trade. It was not necessary 
for him to state any Opinion as to the 
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ability and eloquence of that speech. It 
had been felt by the House, and univer- 
sally admitted. But he trusted the House 
would favour him with a patient hearing, 
for a short time, while he attempted to 
show, that able and eloquent as that 
speech was, it touched very little upon the 
particular question immediately before the 
House; namely, the silk trade. His 
right hon. friend began by complaining of 
the imputations of insensibility to the dis~ 
tresses of the country, which he imagined 
had been cast upon him. Now, he knew 
nobody on his side of the House who had 
thrown out any such imputations, in the 
sense in which his right hon. friend seemed 
to understand them. When they said, 
that ministers were not sensible of the 
situation of the country, what they meant 
was, not that ministers were not capable 
of feeling for the distress of the country, 
but that they were not aware of its in- 
tensity. He was perfectly willing to do 
justice to the motives by which govern- 
ment had been induced to enter upon the 
course they were pursuing. He believed 
firmly, that they were actuated by a strong 
andimperative sense of duty. Hisright hon. 
friend, in the exposition of the general view 
which he took of this subject on the pre- 
vious evening, had referred to a petition 
which he (Mr. Baring) had presented to 
that House some years ago, and to the 
observations he had made on that occa- 
sion. As he was not in the habit of 
speaking with much preparation or from 
written documents, and had never but 
thrice in his life read the reports of his 
speeches, he would not hold himself an- 
swerable for what might be ascribed to 
him; but, he was quite ready to admit, 
that in what his right hon. friend had 
quoted from the report of his speech, 
in 1820, there was nothing that he was 
disposed to deny, or that he had any rea- 
son to suppose he had not stated. There 
was nothing in that speech that he would 
not stand up, on the present occasion, and 
contend for, as decidedly as he did then, 
At that time the country was emerging 
from the most extraordinary war it had 
ever passed through. In every branch of 
the law, relative to customs, trade, or 
finance, the utmost complexity and con- 
fusion prevailed. The embarrassments 
that resulted from these evils, could be 
understood only by those who had ac- 
tually suffered from them. It was impos 
sible for any merchant to know how his 
business ought to be conducted. The 
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undivided study of a man’s life was insuf- 
ficient to enable him to know what was 
the state of the law applicable to the 
trade in which he was concerned. The 
objectionable system then existing had 
grown up under aright hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Rose), now no more, who, though 
with the best intentions, had, un- 
fortunately for the country, presided 
for a great length of time over that de- 

tment. He ( Mr. Baring) was certainly 
one who called for a system of more sim- 
plicity, and generally for the adoption of 
the principles of free trade. In the part 
he had then taken, there was nothing in- 
consistent with his present views, as he 
would clearly demonstrate.—His right 
hon. friend had made some severe remarks 
on what he had termed the errors of prac- 
tical men. He (Mr. Baring) regretted 
much to observe, that latterly there was 
more personal irritation and animosity 
mixed up with the discussion of questions, 
concerning the silk, cotton, or woollen 
trade, than he had witnessed on the most 
violent party question that had ever agi- 
tated the country. Whether it was that 
the absence of party had transferred these 
feelings to questions of a nature otherwise 
so little likely to excite them, he knew 
not; but the fact was, that no question 
relative to the trade or currency of the 
country, could be considered without 
ebullitions of anger and personal hostility. 
His right hon. friend, he was bound in 
truth to say, had, under the influence of 
those feelings, made some imputations of 
the most severe, and, as he would prove 
betore he sat down, of the most ground- 
less character, against individuals engaged 
in the silk trade, whom he knew to be the 
most honourable and respectable men liv- 
ing. He would satisfy the House, that 
they had done nothing in the management 
of their business, but what they ought to 
have done. With regard to the principles 
of free trade, he contended, that the sup- 
port he had given to them did not exclude 
the adaptation of those principles to the 
particular circumstances in which the 
country might be placed. The removal 
of the prohibitive system, in order to the 
ultimate establishment of perfect freedom 
of action, was not in the slightest degree 
incompatible with a case of special tem- 
porary exception, where the necessity 
could be clearly made out. He was 


aware that the burthen of proof lay with 
those who called for the exception. But, 
it was not in the power of parliament to 


lay down a rule without an exception, 
when the state of things in which that 
rule was to be applied was itself an ex- 
ception to all ordinary rules. Was not 
the state of this country one of extreme 
complexity in all its parts? The answer 
lately returned toa question respecting coal 
carried coastwise, was an evidence of the 
intricate condition of our internal affairs, 
It was impossible to sit five minutes in 
that House, and not be convinced, that no 
particular rule could be applied to the 
circumstances of this country. Nobody 
rejoiced more than he, that a professor. 
ship had been founded in the University 
of Oxford for the teaching of the science 
of political economy. He hoped that a 
similar course would be followed in the 
new University of London. It was desir- 
able that the country should be more 
generally imbued with sound principles 
than it was at present. He was not so 
sanguine, however, as to expect that the 
diffusion of information would prevent 
endless discussions on that very difficult 
science. If the works already written on 
that subject were opened, the doctrines 
of each would be found to differ from al- 
most every other. Nothing like agree- 
ment was to be met with among its pro- 
fessors. So far from their demonstrations 
being characterised by mathematical ri- 
gour and precision, all was vagueness and 
uncertainty. Hardly any two political 
economists had written on the Corn laws, 
between whom there were not radical dif- 
ferences on the most fundamental points, 
When these learned persons had arrived 
at some certain truth, on which they were 
agreed among themselves, he would ad- 
vise practical men, as they were called, to 
give way; but, until then, he would beg 
leave to suggest, that the political econo- 
mists should refrain from abusing the 
practical man, and treating him as the 
greatest fool in existence, because he 
proved, by facts, that, though the result 
should, according to theory, be as they 
stated, it was not always so. His right 
hon. friend had entertained the House, at 
some length, in pointing out the incon- 
sistencies in his (Mr. Baring’s) conduct, 
He trusted that his right hon. friend 
would not suppose him wanting in per- 
sonal respect, if he presumed to call the 
attention of the House to the inconsisten- 
cies of a more learned doctor—he alluded 
to the right hon. gentleman himself, 
When the petition was presented in 
1820, he admitted that he held opinions 
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decidedly in favour of free trade. He 
was not aware of having abandoned them, 
except as to the silk trade. In all other 
respects, he was the humble follower of 
the right hon. gentleman. He differed 
from him as to the currency, only as 
to the time. He wished to reach the 
same point; but he thought the right hon. 
gentleman was for travelling too fast. He 
(Mr. Baring) would not start until the 
country had acquired more steadiness and 
confidence. As to, all other points, he 
was perfectly of the same opinion as he 
was in 1820. But what was the case with 
his right hon, friend? He would not 
refer to any trifling or insignificant ques- 
tion; he was about to speak of a sub- 
ject of great and leading interest. In 
1810, when the country was engaged in 
an arduous struggle for its very existence 
—God forbid that any man now living 
should see such another—when we were 
borne down with an immense expenditure, 
and had hardly a guinea left in circulation, 
the right hon. gentleman spoke and voted 
in that House, and wrote pamphlets in 
favour of the principle of returning in two 
years, whatever might happen, to cash 
payments. 

Mr. Huskisson.—Yes, whether in war 
or in peace. 

Mr. Baring continued: And at that 
very moment, though the country was 
in a state of perfect despair as to the re- 
turn of peace, his right hon. friend, as he 
had just avowed, was speaking, writing, 
and voting, for the return to cash pay- 
ments in two years. Was that, he would 
ask his right hon. friend, a vote which, 
under the same circumstances, he would 
give again. 

Mr. Huskisson.—Entirely. 

Mr. Baring.—If such were the case, he 
would leave his right hon. friend to main- 
tain it as he could; but any man who 
mixed up a little practical experience with 
his theory, would see the absurdity of 
such a position. If any gentleman wished 
for proof, that his right hon. friend was 
not a safe pilot for the vessel of the state 
ina time of commotion and storm, he 
would find it in his right hon. friend’s 
recent declaration, that he was prepared 
to assert the entire maintenance of a sys- 
tem in time of war, to which they had 
compelled the Bank to return with 
extreme difficulty, and not with any 
thing like complete success, in time of 
peace. He had no right, therefore, to 
charge his right hon. friend with incon- 
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sistency on that head ; but his consistency, 
if consistent he was, proved that he was 
any thing but a trustworthy pilot in an 
emergency like the present. The second 
point on which he should attempt to con- 
vict the right hon. gentleman of inconsis- 
tency was connected with the opinion 
which he had advanced in 1815, upon the 
subject of the Corn-laws. His right hon. 
friend was then the advocate for advanc- 
ing the protecting duty on corn from 66s. 
to 80s. per quarter. He (Mr. o—_, 
had opposed that advance as strenuously 
as he could; and, although he had voted 
in a small minority, upon that occasion, it 
was a vote of which he was not inclined to 
repent. Would his right hon. friend say 
the same of the vote which he then gave ? 
Would he tell them, that he was prepared 
to abide by that vote as entirely as he was 
prepared to abide by his vote on the 
bullion question? He should be very 
much mistaken if his right hon. friend did 
not tell them at an early period, that, in- 
stead of advancing the protecting duty on 
corn, the real question for the considera- 
tion of parliament was, how far it could 
be prudently reduced. He would not 
press more upon that point at present, as 
it was one on which he should have oc- 
casion to dilate before he concluded. He 
now came to a part of his right hon. 
friend’s measures, in which his inconsis- 
tency was particularly glaring, and which 
he alluded to with the greater readiness, 
as it was connected with the subject of 
the silk trade, which now formed the 
question before the House. His right 
hon. friend, in proposing the reduction of 
the duty on thrown silk from 14s. 8d. 
to 7s. 6d. per pound, had said, that it was 
necessary to continue it at that rate as a 
protection to the throwster. He (Mr. 
Baring) stated, that the other branches 
of the silk-trade would be sacrificed by 
the protection thus afforded to the throws- 
ter, and urged a further reduction. His 
right hon. friend had maintained a con- 
trary opinion, and carried it by a trium- 
phant majority. His right hon. friend, 
since that time, had not only seen his 
error, but by a Treasury minute had re- 
duced the protecting duty from 7s. 6d. 
to 5s. per pound. What further measures 
his right hon. friend intended to take 
with it now, he did not know; for in the 
speech which he had made last night, 
there was no declaration as to what ex- 
tent the throwster was to be protected, 
or whether he was to be protected at 
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all. He was practical man enough fo 
wish, on a matter of business, to have 
some information contained in a/speech 
of a minister; but his right hon. friend 
had scorned to give them any information, 
and had reduced them to the necessity of 
getting it from him as well as they could. 
He therefore again asked his right hon. 
friend whether, in proposing to keep the 
duty on thrown silk at 7s. 6d. per pound, 
he had not acted with a degree of haste 
and carelessness of which he had since 
repented? If his right hon. friend had 
done so—and it was impossible to deny 
that he had—if he had legislated care- 
lessly on a case where the bread of thou- 
sands was concerned, he, for one, could 
not see that character of steadiness in his 
right hon. friend’s measures, which was 
necessary to induce him to follow his right 
hon. friend blindly as a guide, and to give 
up his own opinions as wrong, without 
being convinced that they were so. He 
had thought it right to make these obser- 
vations on the inconsistency of his right 
hon. friend in return for similar observa- 
tions which his right hon. friend had made 
upon him. The petition of 1820, which 
had been presented by him to the House, 
and which had afterwards been referred 
to a select committee, had been produc- 
tive in its results—for which he took no 
merit—of a series of measures which, un- 
der the guidance of his right hon. friend, 
had been more effectual in improving the 
commerce of the country than any series 
of measures which had ever been proposed 
by any former administration. The man- 
ner in which they had been carried into 
execution reflected great credit on 
his right hon. friend. He. was fully sen- 
sible of his merit, and took that oppor- 
tunity of publicly it. His 
right hon. friend seemed to have an idea 
that some of his measures had produced 
an hostile feeling towards him among the 
merchants of the country. Let him dis- 
miss it from his mind as unworthy of 
him and as unworthy of them. If 
they did not feel grateful to him for 
the great measures he had introduced 
on their behalf, they must be the most 
ungrateful of men. He had relieved them, 
with the assistance of his colleagues, from 
all that was objectionable in the naviga- 
tion laws; he had relieved them from the 
ancient formalities and charges of the 
Custom-house ; he had relieved them from 
transit duties, from bounties, from prohi- 


bitions ; he had reduced the port hal 
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in the port of London, and had rendered 
it of all the ports in Europe, that to which 
foreign vessels could come with the least 
possible charge. To sum up all ina word, 
it was impossible to say how much praise 
was due to his right hon. friend and the 
government, for the improvements they 
had introduced into our commercial sys- 
tem. At the same time that he said 
this, he felt bound to say, that the 
whole practical effect of their arrange- 
ments, however beautiful it might be in 
theory, could not be precisely known, 
until it was carried into execution. 
For instance, however fair and desir- 
able, the reciprocity charges on ship- 
ping might appear in theory, some mis- 
take might reasonably be suspected, when 
we saw how Américan shipping was gain- 
ing upon our own in the port of Liverpool, 
and Dutch and Prussian shipping in the 
river Thames. He did not pretend to 
say to what this change was to be attri- 
buted. It would appear, that if the regu- 
lation had been properly adapted to our 
interests, the result would have been, that 
at least we should have had an equal 
share of our own shipping employed ; but 
the fact was, that at present it was mostly 
American. Under the circumstances in 
which the country was placed, he thought 
his majesty’s government were push- 
ing the abstract principles of theorists, 
too far. In the case of the one and two 
pound notes, they manifested a disposition 
to drive forward to their object at once, 
without condescending for a moment to 
listen to what practical men might say. 
A metallic currency was to be had, what- 
ever might be the consequence. The 
same was the case, as to the silk trade. 
There also was the same disposition shewn 
at all risks, at the imminent hazard of 
throwing a large population out of bread, 
to rush at once to the end inview. If, on 
the other hand, the merchants came for- 
ward with a claim for assistance, the same 
spirit pervaded the councils of the Crown. 
No relief was to be granted, because it 
was contrary to the doctrines of the poli- 
tical economists and to right principles. 
The experience of practical men was as 
nothing in the scale. There was to be no 
mitigation of the pressure resulting from 
great changes—no exception whatever 
allowed. Principles were to be pushed 
to extremities in every case. Now, he 
contended, that this course was altogether 
wrong. ‘There wasno absurdity, to which 
principles, abstractedly right, would not 
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lead, if they were applied without any 
reference to the state of things in which 
they were to operate. On the finest prin- 
ciples in the world every interest in the 
community might be plunged in the 
greatest difficulties. He could not help 
referring to some of the extravagancies 
and absurdities of the writers, who were, 
on all hands, admitted to be among the 
ablest professors of the science of political 
economy. His late friend, Mr. Ricardo, 
had some of the most fanciful theories 
that could possibly be imagined. His 
notion of a compensation between the 
property of the country and the public 
debt was to be classed under that head. 
Yet that gentleman had always treated it 
seriously, as a remedy for all the evils of 
the country. It was a thing utterly im- 
practicable, as every practical man in the 
city of London knew. Again, when Mr. 
Ricardo treated of the extent of capital 
requisite foranational bank, what could be 
more absurd than his scheme? He 
begged to be understood as casting no 
reproaches on the memory of that eminent 
individual, He wished only to show the 
difficulties to which too rigid an adherence 
to theoretical principles might lead the 
country. Mr. Ricardo’s notion of a bank 
was now justly exploded ; and so was his 
compensation between property and debt. 
Though there was great truth in the 
theory, the design was admitted to be 
totally incapable of execution. In the 
same way Mr. Malthus—a great author~ 
ity in matters of political economy—had 
written a pamphlet to prove, that the 
state of the Corn-laws had nothing to do 
with the question of rents. This was to 
be paralleled only by Mr. M’Culloch’s 
doctrine respecting Absenteeism from Ire- 
land.. Surely, if ever an absurdity had 
been sent forth by a learned and intelli- 
gent man, it was the doctrine—that the 
residence of the landlords of Ireland 
abroad was no injury whatever to that 
country. Nay, Mr. M’Culloch was of 
opinion, that his absence was rather a be- 
nefit than otherwise—that whether the 
landlord spent his income in or out of Ire- 
land, was the same thing to his tenants ? 
Why, then, it followed irresistibly, that if 
the residence of the Irish landlord at Paris 
was no injury to the people of Ireland, 
neither would it be harmful to them if the 
rent of Ireland was sent yearly, as tribute 
tothe king of France, and was by him 
expended in his good city of Paris. This 
reductio ad absurdum displayed the folly 
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of the doctrine glaringly. What was to 
become of a nation if its legislation was 
guided by theorists of this description 2 
He trusted that the House would take 
these points into consideration, and would 
reflect on them before they consented to 
allow ministers to guide them entirely 
upon theory. He was bound, however, 
in candour to confess, that the errors of 
practical men were sometimes as absurd 
as those of theoretical. If the theorists 
would add to their theory a little practical 
experience; if the practical men would 
look a little more to first principles, and 
if each would act with a little less con- 
tempt for the other, he believed they 
would speedily come to very useful 
and beneficial results. He begged par- 
don for obtruding upon their notice these 
observations, which some might think 
foreign to the question, but which he con- 
ceived necessary to it, as the general prin- 
ciples on which they ought to legislate 
upon commercial interests bad been intro-~ 
duced by his right hon. friend into this 
discussion. The government were evi- 
dently actuated by a dislike to look at 
practical conclusions, and by a passion 
for legislating upon principles alone. He 
wished, therefore, to caution the House 
upon the point, and having done so, he 
should now proceed to the more imme- 
diate question of the day. His hon. friend 
the member for Coventry, in asking them 
to refer this question to the consideration 
of a committee, disputed the principle on 
which the late regulations for the silk- 
trade were founded. That trade had been 
in an artificial state, and under peculiar 
protection, in consequence of the supe- 
riority which it was long known that 
France enjoyed over us respecting it. 
The late regulations threw away the re- 
strictions imposed upon it, and established 
a free trade insilk with a protecting duty of 
30 per cent. It was said, that we had been 
labouring, until the present day, under a 
complete ignorance of the mode in which 
this trade was conducted in foreign coun- 
tries. We had been told, for some years 
past, that the abundance of our capital, 
and the excellence of our skill, would give 
us an advantage which, when the restric- 
tions on the trade were removed, would 
be sufficient to ensure our superiority. 
The persons carrying on the trade in this 
country were as ignorant upon the point 
as the government itself appeared to be. 
They sent, however, a deputation of well- 
qualified individuals into foreign countries, 
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for the purpose of acquiring information 
into the extent and quality of the silk- 
trade in those countries ; and those indi- 
viduals found, to their surprise, that the 
silk-trade in this country had no supe- 
riority of capital—that our workmen were 
inferior to theirs in skill—that we were 
behind them in machinery—and that with 
an inferiority of skill, disadvantage of ma- 
chinery, and no superiority of capital, it 
was not likely that we should drive their 
silk manufactures out of any market. He 
had heard the observations made in the 
House last night with regard to the capital 
employed in the silk trade, and from the 
inquiries he had since made, he was con- 
vinced that the capital employed in the 
town of Basle alone beat that employed 
in the town of Coventry out and out. 
That was a new feature in the case. 
It proved that we had all along been 
mistaken, and that we had acted upon re- 
presentations which were incorrect and 
erroneous. The hon. member referred 
to an inquiry which had been made re- 
specting the prices of silk manufacture at 
Zurich, and at other places in Switzerland, 
the result of which tended to confirm the 
fact he had before stated, It appeared 
upon the whole, that at Lyons those manu- 
factures were 45 per cent lower than in 
England, and that in Switzerland the 
average difference in favour of that coun- 
try was from 50 to 60 per cent on plain 
goods, and from 60 to 100 per cent on 
figured goods. It was, moreover, a fact 
perfectly familiar to all persons acquainted 
with these subjects, that the protecting 
duty of 30 per cent which it was proposed 
to put upon all imported silk manufactures, 
would in practice be reduced considerably 
below that amount. The goods brought 
in would be so undervalued and managed, 
that the nominal 30 per cent would not 
amount to more than 20 per cent upon 
the actual value of the goods. He had 
no hesitation, therefore, in saying, that 
with such a competition as he had stated, 
by the foreign manufactures, this protec- 
tion would be wholly insufficient; and 
that it would be impossible for the manu- 
factures of this country to carry on trade, 
or to affurd employment to their work- 
men, under the manifest disadvantages 
which would then attach to them. What 


he had said upon this subject he stated 
from the information of very sensible and 
honourable men, whose ability and vera- 
city he knew to be such, that he implicit y 
believed the representations they had 


made to him. It was possible that some 
of the unimportant facts and details might 
have been exaggerated, or misrepresented, 
to those gentlemen ; but, in the main, he 
was satisfied they would be found to be 
correct. This led him to the important 
topic of the Corn-laws, which was inse- 
parably connected with this subject. It 
was to be found in the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of every question 
in which the price of labour was concerned, 
Every body knew that the price of labour 
must depend on the price of subsistence, 
In the countries ef which he had been 
speaking, the price of the ordinary ne. 
cessaries of life was from a half to one. 
third less than in great Britain. He had 
asked a workman at Basle, what were the 
common wagesgiven togood workmen, and 
hewas told that 4s. per week was considered 
sufficient. There was, besides, another 
advantage which the foreign manufacturers 
had, which those of England could never 
hope to share in; namely, the easy and 
plentiful supply of the raw material. The 
manufacturers of Lyons were backed by 
the silk of Provence, and those of Switzer- 
land by the silk of Italy. The foreign 
labourer, too, could live upon much less 
than was required by the English artisan. 
Not only bread was at a much lower price, 
but the labourer lived in a very different 
way. He had heard that the manufac- 
turers of Lyons lodged and fed their 
workmen; and, upon inquiry of a man 
employed in a manufactory there, he 
learnt that the master crammed forty of 
his workmen into a long garret over his 
workshop, where they slept upon straw. 
This, he knew, was a state of things which 
English workmen would not endure ; but 
it was another proof, in addition to the 
many which already existed on the same 
subject—so many indeed, that, in his opi- 
nion, they proved, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that it would be impossible 
for the English manufacturers ever to brin 

their goods down to such a price as woul 

enable them to compete with the workmen 
of other nations. He did not believe his 
right hon. friend opposite was so great an 
advocate for all the dogmas of political 
economy, that he meant to set 7 the 
rigid doctrine, that if the trade could not 
support itself it ought to be destroyed; 
but he had expressed his belief, that @ 
duty of 30 per cent would be enough to 
protect it against the competition of other 
nations ; which was going quite far enough. 
After a trade had been fostered and 
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nursed up to this state—after it had been 
protected, for so many years, by a system 
of prohibition, would the House now con- 
sent to a measure which must have the 
effect of driving all the workmen con- 
nected with it to the poor-rates for sub- 
sistence? He was sure his right hon. friend 
would be as slow as any man to agree to 
such a proposition if it were made openly, 
and yet such must be the result of the 
present law if it were carried into exe- 
cution. In the whole of his right hon. 
friend’s speech he had never touched 
upon the question of the possibility of 
carrying on the trade. In the whole 
course of his declamation, he had said 
much about the freedom of trade, but he 
had avoided this particular point of the 
question, and had left the House quite in 
the dark as to the means by which the 
English manufacturers were to be enabled 
to enter into a competition with those of 
other countries. Now, the fact was, that 
the situation of this manufacture opened 
a very serious case as concerned the 
country at large, and all the other manu- 
factures which it contained. For what, 
was now done with the silk, might be, and 
must be, done hereafter, with respect to 
the cotton and woollen manufactures. If 
things should remain in this state, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that the 
manufactures would leave us, and those 
which were most advantageous would 
lose the home-market which they en- 
joyed at present. The people of Eng- 
land were much too apt to look with 
indifference at subjects of this nature, and 
to believe, when distress and danger 
threatened any particular interest, that 
every thing would come right after a 
little time. This argued a very agreeable 
and cheerful disposition, and he had no 
inclination to check it; but the causes of 
the present depression in this particular 
trade were perfectly obvious, and the 
effects that had sprung from them could 
not be mistaken. It would not be pru- 
dent because we were now a wealthy and 
important nation, enjoying extensive trade, 
and filled with useful and important manu- 
factures, to permit the introduction of a 
system which must undermine the most 
abundant sources of our wealth. If this 
should be begun, the government would 
one day find the country in a situation 
which they were now far from thinking 
of. It was well known that the seat of 
manufactures had several times changed. 
It had gone from the Mediterranean to 
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tablished for a long time, theman. 


were driven out of Hollaod by 


upon bread. They had thence formed : 

station in England ; and if the same causes 
were allowed to prevail, the same result 
must ensue; and they must go on to 
America, or some other country, in which 
they could be carried on with comfort and 
in prosperity. We were losing a little 
every now and then ; and, if the progress 
of our loss ‘was not quickly and satisfac- 
torily arrested, we should be left in the 
most miserable of all possible conditions 
—that of a nation, from which the wealth 
it once possessed had departed. It was 
true that this country might exist, that it 
might even flourish, with one-half or one- 
third of the wealth it enjoyed at present. 
It had done so before, and was then as 
perfectly happy as a country could be. 
But, there was a great difference between 
a rising and a sinking state. He had no 
wish to draw on any question respecting 
the Corn-laws, especially that night. He 
was sensible that it involved a great diffi- 
culty; but, however great that might be, 
and whatever might be the consequences, 
the country must some day, and that no 
distant one, look at it with a serious eye. 
He knew that the abolition of those laws 
could not be effected without doing great 
injustice to some particular classes of the 
people; but, nevertheless, if it should 
become necessary, it must be done. The 
naval superiority which this country had 
so Jong maintained was another source 
of the prosperity of the manufacturing 
interests. The atery of Europe, for 
the last two centuries, presented a con- 
stant alternation of peace and war; the 
peace seldom lasted so long as for ten 
years at a time. The power which had 
the command of the sea must, in such 
times, have the command also of all the 
markets which could be reached by her 
ships. She enjoyed also the opportunity 
of getting the raw material from all such 
countries as produced it, and from the 
very beginning of the contest the enemies’ 
harbours were blocked up, s0 as to pre- 
vent any competition of supply by sea. 
Another fact which bore strongly upon 
the subject in this point of view was, that 
the conviction of this would cripple ma- 
nufactures of a particular sort in France ; 
for men would not enter very ardently 
into the estavlishment of them, when, 
after embarking the whole of their capi- 
tals, they might be thrown into utter 
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stagnation in the event of a war. This 
naval preponderance was of course lost 
to us when the war ceased ; and although 
he should not, he was sure, be suspected 
of wishing to see the present state of 
tranquillity disturbed, he must remind the 
House, that every day of the continuance 
of peace helped to wear away the advan- 
tages which our manufactures had derived 
from this cause. The manufacture of 
silk in the south of France was, of all the 
continental manufactures, that one which 
was least exposed to the inconveniences 
of a war; because, from its lightness, it 
was capable of being much more easily 
transported, and the great consumption 
being upon the continent, it had not to 
encounter any of the danger attending 
the other articles ‘of manufacture which 
were transported by sea. It had always 
been a most favourite manufacture in 
France, and had been carefully fostered 
by the government, at great expense, and 
by the exclusive enjoyment of uncommon 
privileges. It had thus obtained a van- 
tage-ground, from which it could not be 
removed without great difficulty, and by 
the opposition of extraordinary power. 
The same might be said of any manufac- 
ture which had for a long time en- 
joyed any such exclusive advantages. In 
the manufacture of cotton and of iron we 
had the same pre-eminence (how long we 
might continue to enjoy them, he did not 
know) ; and the same difficulty, the same 
uphill work would be felt by any country 
who should attempt to rival us, as we 
must experience in attempting to com- 
pete with the silk manufactures of France. 
If, however, his right hon. friend was 
resolutely bent upon applying those free 
principles which had been so much praised, 
to the silk trade, he must give them 
entire and universal operation, or he 
would do great injustice. He must take 
that other step which he (Mr. Baring) 
had admitted was one full of difficulty, 
and could not refuse to the cries of the 
people whom this measure would throw 
out of bread, that without which they 
could not exist—he meant the freeing the 
corn trade from all restrictions. This 
would raise a question of such magnitude, 
that it would force the government to 
open their eyes to the real state of the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 
In the present state of the subject, he did 
not see upon what ground his right hon. 
friend could refuse to go into an inquiry 
as to the fact, whether the competition 


into which the manufacturers were to be 
forced would be so disadvantageous to 
them as they apprehended, and to enable 
the House to form a sound opinion whe. 
ther they were or were not doing injus. 
tice to these people, who exclaimed loudly 
against the proposed measure. Here 
were hundreds of thousands of poor honest 
men, who knew nothing in the world of 
political economy, but who found on a 
sudden, that because some very wise men 
had of late sprung up, they were to be 
ousted of the earnings of their industrious 
and patient labours of many years. These 
people were at present, and had long 
been remarkable for being loyal, orderly, 
and well-conducted, and yet they found 
themselves on the very brink of the most 
painful distress, owing to the discoveries 
of the political economists. If this had 
been done at a time when other manu- 
factures were flourishing, the silk-manu- 
facturers might, perhaps, have had some 
relief. It might have been said, that they 
could go from one trade to another, and 
have found employment in the cotton-ma- 
nufactories, but now the cotton-manufac- 
turers were turning away their workmen 
rapidly, owing to the decline in that trade. 
It came, too, at this most unfortunate 
period, when the agitation respecting the 
paper currency and the general distress 
filled the whole country. At this period, 
if a mistake should be fallen into respect- 
ing the measure now under discussion 
(and he thought it very likely), the con- 
fusion and distress would be augmented 
to a most painful degree. It had been 
said by his right hon. friend, that the 
great cause of the inconvenience felt in 
the silk-trade had been occasioned by 
over-trading; but no proof had been 
offered in support of this assertion. On 
the contrary, the stock in hand was not 
greater than usual—a circumstance which 
could not exist if there had been over- 
trading any thing like that which had 
been imputedtothem, He had no doubt 
that the immediate tendency of the law 
which was about to be carried into opera- 
tion would be to deprive an immense 
number of these poor men of employ- 
ment.—He was led now to remark upon 
a statement which his right hon. friend 
had made to the House on the preced- 
ing evening, respecting an advertisement 
issued by some silk-manufacturers of 
Macclesfield for 5,000 men. The hon. 
gentleman then read from a letter which 
he held, that, in the early part of 1825, a 
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at want of hands in the silk-trade was 
Rit at Macclesfield ; and that the work= 
men, taking advantage of this, struck in 
large bodies, so that the masters were 
obliged to comply with their demands. 
Even children, who were hired for two or 
three years, left their service, and went to 
other masters. In this state of things, a 
few throwsters met together, and entered 
into resolutions, one of which was, to ad- 
vertise for 5,000 hands, in order to intimi- 
date the refractory workmen as well as 
to supply such as were really wanted. 
At the same time, they entered into an 
agreement not to take each other’s hired 
servants. These measures together had 
the effect of restoring tranquillity, and 
this was the true origin of that adver- 
tisement which had furnished his right 
hon. friend with so plausible an argument 
against the manufacturers. With respect 
to the other story of the French silk- 
manufacturer who had established him- 
self here, and whose goods had been 
seized, he thought that if his right hon. 
friend had not relied so implicitly on what 
was told him at the Customs, but had 
seen the men, he would not have enter- 
tained exactly the same opinion as that 
which he had expressed. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had seen the 
men. 

Mr. Baring.—Then, if his right hon. 
friend had seen the men, he wondered 
still more that he had expressed himself 
so decidedly on the subject. The case 
had been stated to him by persons of 
whose veracity he had not the slightest 
doubt, and from their relation it appeared, 
that they were silk-manufacturers in Lon- 
don, and that an informer came to them 
telling them that there was a large quan- 
tity of smuggled goods in a French house 
newly established. This man had been 
Jong employed as an informer for the Cus- 
tom-house. They immediately sent to 
the Custom-house on the subject, and the 
answer which they received was, that the 
Frenchmen were privileged by the govern- 
ment, and that orders had been received 
at the Custom-house not to take cogniz- 
ance of any information of this kind. 
Upon further inquiry, it turned out that 
this French {house had made applica- 
tion to the government, and, representing 
that great benefit would result from their 
trying the experiment of introducing their 
own method of manufacturing silk, had 
obtained permission to transport their 
stock hither free from duty. The silk 
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which they had brought in consisted of 
thrown and dyed silk, upon which the 
highest duties were payable. Now, he 
could not understand how this was to en~. 
able them to try the experiment they in- 
tended, because, as the only question was, 
whether silk could be manufactured in 
England as cheaply as in France, that 
could not be ascertained but by the manu- 
facturer having the silk upon the same 
terms, in every respect, as the other per- 
sons engaged in the same trade. The 
circumstance, when it became known, 
excited, as indeed it was very likely to do, 
great dissatisfaction in the trade; and 
this feeling was increased by the French 
proprietors opening a shop in the city, 
where they sold the same goods which 
other persons dealt in at much lower 
prices. An information was lodged, that 
a large quantity of smuggled silk goods 
had been brought over, and some of them 
were, in consequence seized, in the firm 
belief that the goods so seized were really 
of French manufacture. In this belief the 
persons engagedin the seizure remained to 
this day, and he confessed that he had some 
doubts upon the subject himself [* hear, 
hear,” from Mr. Huskisson]. It was at 
least not wonderful that persons should be 
deceived, as well because the materials 
and pattern were French, as because the 
marks of the machine and the width of 
the goods were such as would be made by 
French looms. It had been said, that the 
weavers who had been employed in the 
house, deposed upon oath that the goods 
were manufactured in England. That he 
did not believe. Thirty-seven pieces of 
silk were seized; nineteen of them were 
stated, by the proprietor of the French 
manufactory, to have been made in Spital- 
fields, and the rest at Manchester. Three 
English weavers made affidavits, but all 
the other depositions were made by French 
workmen. He desired to impress it upon 
the House, that there were reasonable 
grounds for suspicion. He would state 
what those grounds were. At the time 
M. de Pouillet was in this country, he 
was also carrying on manufactories both 
at Paris and Lyons ; and if it should be 
the pleasure of the House to appointacom- 
mittee, he would bring forward a gentle- 
man of character who would tell them 
that he saw M. de Pouillet in Paris, who 
had told him, that the smuggling of 
silks into England could, in spite of all 
restrictions, be effected with great ease, 
and that he had the protection of the 
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English government for smuggling various 
articles uf French silk manufacture which 
were required in England. If they should 
finally, as he hoped most sincerely they 
would, appoint a committee to inquire 
into these matters, he had no doubt that 
the gentleman he alluded to, would be 
able to prove these things before them ; 
at all events, he thought it necessary to 
explain what he knew of the circumstances 
of the case, for the purpose of showing 
that the transaction was not altogether so 
free from suspicion as the right hon. 
gentleman maintained, and that those who 
made the charge were justified, by ap- 
pearances, in seeking for an inquiry. The 
explanation, too, was further necessary, 
to clear up the character of those in- 
dividuals, who, he thought, had been rather 
unjustly assailed. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that it was important they 
should not take any hasty step. It was, 
in his opinion, much more important that 
they should not take any wrong one. The 
right hon. gentleman had dwelt much 
upon the importance of their not abandon- 
ing the advantages which were to result 
from the reciprocities of free trade, and 
had asserted, that if they failed to persevere 
in that course, they would lose all their 
title to equal benefits from other nations. 
But, he would ask the right hon. gentle- 
man what would be the consequences if, 
in pursuing that course in search of ad- 
vantages from other nations, they were to 
fail, and lose all? He would ask him 
what would be the consequence if, in- 
stead of what the right hon. gentleman 
promised himself of the English manu. 
facture contending successfully after the 
removal of prohibitions with the French 
manufacture, he should find, as he (Mr. 
Baring) maintained they would, that the 
French manufacturer preserved his su- 
periority? What would become of his 
— then? How was he to reconcile 
himself to the operations of a system 
which would drive to utter ruin and star- 
vation the hundreds of thousands engaged 
in the silk-trade throughout the kingdom? 
The main question for their consideration, 
therefore, was, whether they were upon 
sound ground ; and whether it would be 
Consistent with good policy to pursue their 
system, without being thoroughly satisfied 
that they were so? If, on the contrary, 
there were dangers in their application of 
their principles, and some of those who 
approved of those principles entertained 
doubts as to the propriety of their im- 
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mediate practical application, he thought 
they should pause before they determined, 
irrecoverably, to persevere in that course, 
The real question was, what were the 
chances of success, as compared with the 
dangers of failure? If they had not fixed 
that point with precision in their minds; 
if, as he conceived, they were as yet ig. 
norant of many of the most important 
features of the case, he conceived that 
they ought to seek, by evidence before a 
committee, to put themselves in possession 
of information upon any matters of which 
they had the slightest doubt. He again 
implored them to consider the calamitous 
consequences which must fall on these 
poor people. If they were fully satisfied 
that their principles were right, and that 
the practice would be beneficial, in the 
name of God let them at once declare 
their determination, and set the question 
at rest. But, if they had the slightest 
doubt, the slightest hesitation as to the 
ultimate success of their measures, he 
beseeched them to pause, and consider 
the lamentable situation of the distressed 
manufacturers and artisans, who must, let 
their measures turn out wright or wrong, 
be sacrificed. The whole question, in his 
opinion hinged upon another which should 
have been the first in the attention of that 
House, although it appeared as if it was 
to be left to the last, he meant some set- 
tled principle on the subject of the Corn« 
laws. The price of corn should be regu- 
lated upon some permanent and immut- 
able basis, before an attempt was made 
to produce such an extensive change in 
the trade or manufacture either of silk or 
any other staple of the country ; and he 
could not but regret the state of un- 
certainty in which the right hon. gentle- 
man had thought fit to keep both parlia- 
ment and the country, with respect to his 
intentions on that all-important subject. 
When he was questioned last session, he 
had told them, that it was his thorougli 
conviction that something should be done, 
and that, in the early part of the ensuing 
session, he should be prepared to bring 
forward some proposition on the subject. 
The noble earl at the head of his majesty’s 
government had said precisely the same 
thing; and yet they were now told, that 
there was no immediate occasion for al- 
teration. He thought there was nothing 
connected with our domestic policy, which 
required so much, or so speedy an altera- 
tion. At the present moment, all kinds 
of property, the interests of trade, of 
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manufactures, and of agriculture, were 
sacrificed to the uncertainty which pre- 
vailed as to the intentions of the legisla- 
ture. No tenant could make an engage- 
ment with his landlord ; no landlord could 
offer a lease to his tenant ; no man could 
settle his affairs, or tell what he had it in 
his power to leave to his family, until the 
laws upon the subject of corn were regu- 
lated by some permanent standard. If 
the right hon. gentleman would say in 
right earnest, that it was his intention to 
do nothing, that would be intelligible; 
but as long as he continued to say that 
the question was in agitation, and that the 
present Corn-laws were not meant to be 
ermanent, so long would all the property 
invested in commerce, agriculture, and 
manufacture, be placed in a state of fluc- 
tuation and uncertainty, which could not 
be justified upon any sound principle of 
policy, and which must, by its incon- 
sistency, reflect discredit upon the con- 
duct of the right hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues as men, and diminish most 
materially the respect which ought to be 
paid to them as ministers. He would con- 
clude the observations which he had 
thought it his duty to offer to the House 
on this occasion, by reading a passage 
from a very interesting letter which had 
been addressed to the right hon. Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and which he 
thought embodied, with great force, the 
sentiments which he had taken the liberty 
to impress upon the House. The extract, 
which was of some length, expressed the 
very strong possibility of the most ex- 
perienced statesmen, and the ablest 
theorists, committing mistakes in the 
management of affairs, by attending too 
much to speculations formed in the closet, 
which might, after all, turn out impractica- 
ble; and recommended a close attention to 
the results. of experience, as likely to cor- 
rect the effects of a devoted attention to 
even the soundest theoretical principles. 
Mr. Huskisson was quite aware, that he 
had no right to say one word, at present, 
except for the purpose of explanation, 
and in order to set himself right with the 
House on a point of some importance. 
With regard to what his hon. friend had 
stated respecting the French case, he 
thought it necessary to offer a few words 
in vindication, he might almost say, of his 
veracity. He now stated to his hon. 
friend, that he had never previously seen 
M. de Pouillet; that he knew nothing of 
him; and never had communicated with 
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him in any manner whatever. He begged 
also plainly to state to his hon. friend, 
that whoever might have told him that he 
had not communicated with the persons 
who had brought forward the charge, had 
grossly deceived him. In the presence of 
his right hon. friends, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, and the noble earl at the 
head of the government, he had stated to 
those parties what was the nature of the 
charge they had brought; and had ex- 
pressed to them, he was afraid, with as 
much warmth as he had expressed last 
night, what he really thought of indi- 
viduals who had ventured to bring for- 
ward such charges, and had failed to 
prove them. What he did then state, he 
had stated on the report of the Board 
of Customs, signed by four of its commis- 
sioners, setting forth the charge imputed, 
the evidence taken upon it, and what else 
had passed in the investigation of the mat- 
ter. Now, he took the representations 
upon oath of these four highly respectable 
individuals against the insinuations of 
those who had been foiled in an attempt 
to cast imputations upon a very honour- 
able foreigner; and who had aggravated 
the character of their original charge by 
the gross impropriety of their subsequent 
conduct. 

Mr. Davenport hoped the House would 
not be deterred from doing what it might 
feel to be its duty, by any apprehension 
of liability to the charge of inconsistency. 
By adopting the measure of inquiry, hun- 
dreds of thousands of their fellow-crea- 
tures might be saved from ruin. He lived 
in the neighbourhood of those classes, and 
could vouch, without meaning to say any 
thing disrespectful as to the new measures 
that had been pursued by ministers in re- 
lation to the silk and other trades, that 
previously, the silk trade was going on 

rogressively improving, and spreading 
itself into every county in that part of the 
kingdom. The fact was, that there were 
but two classes of persons that could be 
benefitted by these changes; namely, the 
foreign manufacturer and the smuggler on 
our coasts. At the former period to 
which he alluded, the silk-trade produced 
to government about 500,000/. a-year, 
and employed about half a million of 
hands. Let the House look at the differ- 
ent situation of that trade, and these in- 
dividuals now, and judge of the severity 
of the change which the alteration in 
question had produced among them. He 
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had now, as he had ever done on those 
occasions upon which he had presented 
himself to the House, expressed his 
opinion with perfect candour. By so 
doing, he might expose himself to the 
sneers of the political economists ; but he 
would venture to tell them, that people in 
his part of the country, who were con- 
nected with the trade, did not want mere 
theoretical men or opinions; they did not 
want all book-writing, but preferred prac- 
tical experience. They well knew that 
what might be plausible enough in prin- 
ciple, might prove very objectionable in 
practice; and that what might grow 
vigorously enough in a book, might not 
flourish in a garden. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that whatever 
might be the opinions entertained by the 
hon. gentleman who had just concluded, 
relative to the measures proposed by his 
right hon. friend, or his sentiments with 
respect to the political economists, every 
body in that House must unite with him in 
a feeling of respect for the language that 
had beenheld by the hon. gentleman himself 
on this and on former nights. He agreed 
also with that hon. gentleman that they 
should approach with respect and sym- 
pathy the case of the individual persons 
who came before the House that night, 
because 7 came before it as petition- 
ers, and still more because of the respect- 
able and ordérly conduct which those pe- 
titioners had always observed under cir- 
cumstances of similar affliction. The re- 
spect also that he felt for the master ma- 
nufacturers would Jead him to treat those 
persons on this occasion, as well as on all 
others, with that respect and attention 
which they merited. The situation of 
the working classes, to which he had al- 
Juded, was such as demanded the sympa- 
thy of every man; and however convinced 
they who thought with him (Mr. Grant) 
might be, of the expediency of persever- 
ing in that course upon which the govern- 
ment had entered, and of opposing the 
proposition of the hon. member for Co- 
ventry, they would feel some degree of 
natural reluctance, in knowing that they 
must encounter the opposition of the feel- 
ings and prejudices of those who, with 
the best intentions, were nevertheless ex- 
tremely misinformed and mistaken on 
these subjects. He had listened with a 


great deal of attention to the speech of 
the hon. member for Taunton, who had 
objected to the speech of his right hon. 
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of extraneous matter. He did not under. 
stand the hon. member for Taunton to 
sa. of that variety of matter, so 
much as to object to it because it. was 
not quite united to the question before 
the House. But, if there had been no 
other reason to warrant his right hon, 
friend’s enlarging upon such apparently 
extraneous topics, the speech that pre. 
ceded his sufficiently justified him in doing 
so. For his part, he thought it a fortu. 
nate circumstance for the House and the 
country, that his right hon, friend had 
been so called upon, and that he had had 
the opportunity of making that speech, 
which he took leave to congratulate him 
upon, seeing that it brought conviction to 
every understanding, and proved, not only 
the soundness of the principles on which 
it was founded, but the certain grounds 
on which its success was inevitable. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that there lay 
upon his majesty’s ministers the heavy 
imputation of inconsistency ; but surely 
the hon. gentleman must have forgotten 
the speech of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Huskisson). Without meaning to im- 
pute any thing improper to the hon. gen- 
tleman, he must say that that charge, and 
the charge of insensibility to the existing 
distress, had very naturally prompted bis 
right hon. friend to make use of those 
expressions which, warm as they were, 
had added to the intense interest of his 
speech. It was singular, however, that 
the hon. gentleman himself had been guilty 
of the very error which he charged upon 
his right hon. friend, and without any 
thing like the same excuse. For a great 
part of his speech most certainly did not 
apply to the subject before them, What 
connection was there between his disser- 
tation respecting the doctrines of Mr. 
Malthus, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. M*Culloch, 
and others, and the present subject of 
discussion? The hon. member had in- 
dulged frequently in sarcasms upon cer- 
tain theories. He agreed with the hon, 
member in condemning the excess to 
which certain principles were carried, and 
he regretted that the hon. member, who 
so justly appreciated those principles, and 
which he wished to qualify, by rendering 
them practical, should enlist his weight, 
his authority, and his talent, under the 
banner which was raised by those who 
were so vastly his inferiors, and who 
gladly hailed the tried strength of the 
hon. member, as a powerful prop to their 


friend, because it had gone into a variety 


own imbecility. The hon. gentleman 
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complained that his right hon. friend had 
evaded the entire consideration of the 
question. Now, he was sure that the same 
complaint might be made against the hon. 
member ; for in the course of his long and 
able speech, in which he had affirmed 
the most important interests of the coun- 
try to be at issue, what alternative, what 
practical remedy, had he proposed? He 
would appeal to hon. gentlemen who 
heard him, and ask them if the hon. mem- 
ber had proposed a single remedy to miti- 
gate the evil? In the course of his ar- 
gument, he had omitted to state any al- 
ternative. The question before the House 
was not between competition and no com- 
petition, but between competition under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
competition under the most favourable 
circumstances — whether competition 
should take place under the guarantee of 
gore and under the protection of 
aw, or fraudulently at the expense of ho- 
nesty, and under circumstances which 
operated as a bounty to the smuggler and 
a tax to the consumer. Why, then, if 
the system of his right hon. friend was to 
be objected to, what alternative was pro- 
posed to the House? In 1820, the hon. 
member for Taunton had himself argued, 
that prohibitions must beabolished. Now, 
if his right hon. friend had carried the 
House with him to any conclusion at all, 
it was this, that prohibitions should never 
again be revived. The hon, and learned 
gentleman who had spoken on the:preced- 
ing night, had indulged himself in rather 
violent iuvectives against the political eco- 
nomists, their projects and their theories. 
Now, of all the questions to which those 
invectives could have any application, 
the present one was least open to censure. 
It presented itself to the House in three 
views : first, as to the motives by which 
government had been guided in these 
measures; secondly, as to how far those 
measures could have produced the pre- 
sent depression of the silk-trade; and 
thirdly, how far the House might look to 
the future re-establishment of that trade 
under the measure so established by go- 
vernment? Now, in the first place, with 
respect to the motives of government, he 
assumed that this was that particular one 
which could least be objected to, as not 
being sufficiently practical in its nature. 
The state of the-silk trade was repre- 
sented to government as a practical griev- 
pe practical men were consulted 
or the purpose of devising a practical 
VOL. 
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This has been triumphantly 
proved by his right hon. friend last night. 
The state of the silk-trade had been the 
subject of considerable discussion, and a 
committee of the House of Lords had 
summoned before them practical men, and 
examined them, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the mischicf. ‘There were at that 
time three practical evils affecting the 
trade. The first of these evils was the 
heavy duty on the raw material, and on 
the foreign thrown silk; the second evil 
was the Spitalfields act ; and the third, the 
prohibition on the importation of manu- 
factured ciik goods. Now, it was proved 
before te committee in question, that the 
duty on ‘he raw material and on the thrown 
silk aggzavated those evils, by raising tie 
7 of the manufacture to an enormous 

eight. It was proved that fhe duty on 
raw silk amounted to 30 or 25-per cen 
on the price of the material; aad Goat toe 
duty on the raw and the thrown ok, 
altogether, was equal to from 70 to °9 
per cent on the price of the article to the 
consumer ; while the drawback allowed 
was insufficient, and rather tended to 
increase the evils of this trade than other- 
wise. The first remedy recommended, 
was to get rid of this duty. The second 
grievance complained of was the Spital- 
fields act, and the first practical relief sug- 
gested was to get rid of it. The last 
grievance was the prohibition as to the 
importation. Now, what was done by the 
government in respect of all these evils 2? 
Did they confine themselves to any 
theoretical principles, or speculations, as 
had been urged against them? No. The 
duties on raw and thrown silk were 
reduced ; the Spitalfields act was repealed ; 
and two years ago the measure passed for 
putting an end tothe prohibition. It was 
said that these measures had produced the 
present stagnation and depression of the 
silk-trade. He denied the assertion ; 
because he found that that stagnation had 
extended itself to every other branch of 
industry ; to branches of industry that had 
escaped the reforming lash of his right 
hon. friend; that it was not confined to 
the silk-trade, but operated upon those 
trades respecting which no legislative 
interference had yet taken place, as in the 
instance of cottons, timber, tallow, Irish 
provisions, and so on. It was therefore 
neither natural nor just to assign that as a 
certain and peculiar consequence to one 
trade, which was common to every branch 
of > industry and commerce. He 
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would, however, deny that the late mea- 
sures of his majesty’s ministers had con- 
tributed to the unfortunate state of the 
silk-trade. This was not a new appear- 
ance of that trade. There was no novelty 
in the phenomenon to attract our atten- 
tion, for there was no branch of our 
manufactures so liable to fluctuation and 
misery as that of the silk-trade. He 
would candidly put it to the House 
whether, in their opinion, those laws that 
had heretofore regulated the silk-trade, 
had not something to do with the produc- 
tion of those alternations of success and 
misery. Could any man in that House 
look back without remembering the re- 
presentations of extraordinary distress 
and stagnation which were on many 
occasions made in that House respecting 
the silk-trade? He lamented this as much 
as any man, and he now dwelt on it, 
because an effort was made out of doors 
to impress on the minds of the people a 
conviction that the present depression in 
the trade of Spitalfields was caused by the 
measures adopted by government. Nor 
was it in Spitalfields alone that this depres- 
sion took place. It had prevailed in other 
parts of the country ; and that at several 
other periods as much as at present. He 
well recollected that the melancholy case 
of the weavers at Coventry bad several 
times been brought before the House, and 
especially in 1819, when the hon. member 
for Coventry had actually proposed to 
bring in a bill to regulate the wages of the 
ribbon-weavers, who were then receiving 
only 5s. per week wages each man, and 
two-thirds of the whole body of them 
receiving parish relief. That was a 
lamentable state of things, no doubt, and 
greatly to be regretted; but if such was 
the condition of these people at former 
periods, how could it, with any colour of 
reason, be charged on government, that 
their recent measures had alone caused 
the present stagnation and distress in the 
silk-trade ?) He had found some statements 
on the subject in Macpherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, for the year 1793. By these 
statements it appeared, that in that year 
there had ceased working in Spitalfields, 
no less than 4,900 looms, which used to 
give employment to 18,000 persons, men, 
women, and children. It was lamentable 
to measure the comparative scale of 
misery at different periods; but he now 
made it because he thought it essential to 
the vindication of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and to repel the more than insinua- 


tion which had been thrown out, that all 
the present misery was to be ascribed to 
their measures, and as if no other causes 
had, at other times, produced similar 
effects in the same quarters. In the 
letter which had been addressed to hig 


right hon. friend, and quoted by the hon, | 


member for Taunton, he observed a strong 
confirmation that this assumption was 
most unjust. In the year 1796, a letter 
from the master and principal weavers 
was addressed to the directors of the East 
India company, describing a similar condi- 
tion of their trade at that period. In the 
year 1801, the distress again became ex. 
treme, and, by way of relief, government 
had advanced the sum of 20,000/. In 1816 
distress again prevailed, and at a meeting 
then held at the Mansion-house, it was all 
unanimously ascribed to the vast importa- 
tions of silk goods by smugglers (hear, 
hear !]. Yes ; during the existence of the 
distress of 1816 gentlemen attributed it 
wholly and solely to the importations of 
goods by smugglers. On that occasion,a 
benevolent gentleman, who had been very 
active on that occasion, had declared to 
the meeting, that out of 15,000 looms, 
which had been a short time before a 
work, 10,000 were then standing idle. He 
would state to the House the evidence of 
some practical men, manufacturers, who 
had been examined, in the year 1817, 
before a committee of that House. One 
gentleman, who was in a very large way 
of business, had stated, that he had _ been 
in the habit of paying to his men, for 
many years past, from four to five hun- 


dred pounds a-week, but that he was not | 


then paying above five pounds a-week. 
He attributed the great depression in the 
trade at that time, in the first place, to the 
heavy duty on the raw material ; and, in 


the second, to the extent to which 


smuggling was carried on. He ( Mr.Grant) 


had adverted to former periods of distress, | 


as afflicting as the present, in order to 
remove from the minds of hon, members 
the impression which was attempted tobe 
made, that the present stagnation in that 


trade was to be ascribed to the recent || 
measures enacted on the recommendation — 


of his majesty’s ministers. The distress 
at present was great enough, and seriously 
did he lament it; but it was not to be 
compared to the distress which was felt 
by the same class in 1816, Neither were 
the number of hands out of employ 8° 


great as had been represented. The 
population of Spitalfields was not, as was 
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nerally supposed, entirely composed of 
Gores it wa the gathering place of the 
poorest classes of society, who, without 
any particular trade or occupation, were 
taken as weavers when there was a press 
of work; and, as soon as the demiand for 
extia hands ceased, they were of course 
thrown out of employ, and consequently 
swelled the apparent list of unemployed 
weavers. He did not mean to deny from 
that, that there was no distress ; far from it. 
He merely wished to show, that the 
distress that did exist, was unjustly 
ascribed to the measures of government, 
Distress did exist in the silk-trade, and to 
a very great extent; but its real cause 
might be found in that which had affected 
every branch of trade in the country ; 
namely, the ruinous system of over- 
trading that had been pursued. The 
hon. member for Taunton had denied that 
there had been over-trading in the silk- 
trade. Now, he did not know by what test 
this question could be tried, except by 
the same as had been applied to the other 
branches of our trade ; namely, the amount 
of goods imported. In the vast importa- 
tions of all sorts of merchandize last year, 
that of raw silks was not the least. He 
held in his hand an account of the im- 


ports for the last four years, and it was as 

follows :—In the year ending the 5th of 

Jan. 1823, the rer of raw silk im- 
b 


ported was 2,177,000 lbs.; in the year 
ending 5th Jan. 1824, the quantity was 
2,512,164 lbs.; in the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1825, it amounted to 3,135,600 lbs. ; 
and in the year, or rather three-quarters, 
up to the 10th of October, 1825, it was 
3,431,175 lbs. Thus, the three quarters 
of the last year were more than the whole 
of the importation of the preceding year. 
There was'a proportionate increase in the 
me of thrown silk ; but he would refer 
only to the two last years. The quantity of 
thrown silk imported in the year 1824, was, 
342,000 Ibs.; the quantity imported in the 
three quarters of the last year was, 800,000 
lbs. Here was an increase of import 
beyond all precedent. It should be re- 
membered, that prior to last year, thrown 
silk could not be imported into this coun- 
try from any country except that in which 
it was produced; new silks could be 
brought from any country whatsoever. 
At that same time he was informed, that 
there was more raw silk in this country 
than could be worked for months. Then, 
when he was told by hon. members, that 
there was no over-trading, had'he not a 
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‘Tight to refer them to the real state of the 
fact? He was also told that, at the same 
\time, unlimited orders were given from 
this country on Genoa for thrown silk. 
‘But another fact, which, besides the 
‘increase of imports, would 
there was an over-trading in this article, 
‘was the increase in price. Raw silk at the 
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rove that 


end of 1824 was 19s. per lb.; it rose in 
1825 to 28s. per lb., making in one year a 
rise of 9s. per lb. Thrown silk was in 1824 
about 35s. per Ib.; it rose in 1825 to 45s. 
per lb., making in one year a rise of 10s. 
perlb. Washe, then, tobe told that there was 
no over-trading—no speculation? What 
could be a better proof of over-trading 


than this state of the imports and prices? 


He would refer, in proof of what he said 
on this part of the subject, to what was 
contained in a letter written by a re- 
spectable manufacturer to the marquis of 
Lansdown, on the subject of the silk- 
trade. After stating the rage for trading, 
&c. the writer said, * You will not be sur- 
prised, therefore, that the sale of 1825 
took place under circumstances, the like 
of which were never before witnessed. 
Was it any wonder, then, that, under these 
circumstances, the manufacturing estab- 


lishments already existing were enlarged, 


that new establishments were added, that 


‘masters and men were competing with 


each other in’ building houses, that thou- 
sands of cottages sprung up as if by magic, 
and were inhabited before the mortar was 
dry.” Here was a description of the 
speculation in the silk-trade, and that by 
a manufacturer. Was not this a sufficient 
commentary on the manifesto that was 
sent out from Macclesfield, and published 
in Lancashire, requiring 5,000 additional 
hands for this trade? Was not this an 
adequate cause, by which might be fairly 
explained what had followed upon the 
heels of these speculations? But it was 
said, that there was an additional cause 
for this increased demand for more hands ; 
and the hon. member had explained it by 
supposing that that requisition arose, not 
from any want of men, but in consequence 
of a difference between the manufacturers 
and the workmen, and of a combination. 
Admitting the circumstance to be as 
stated, he still looked on the extraordinary 
step which the masters took in advertising 
for 5,000 men, women, and children, as 
productive of injurious consequences, by 
encouraging high expectations on the part 
of the workmen. The first alarm in the 


silk-trade took its rise in the conduct of 
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the masters themselves, who, on the first 
agitation of the question, put forth in all 
arts their cries, that they could not com- 
pete with the French in this manufacture, 
if the prohibition were taken away. It 
was the manufacturers themselves who 
had created all the alarm, by retiring from 
the contest before they even tried the ex- 
periment. The new measure was to take 
place in July next, and the manufacturers 
struck, if he might say so, eight months 
before ; and by so doing, had spread this 
alarm. He thought that the country had 
reason to complain of the manufacturers. 
If his majesty’s ministers did not com- 
plain, certainly the consumers of silks, 
that was, the whole country, had a right 
to complain. They ought not to have 
constantly a cause of complaint in the 
high prices of silks. It was due to the 
consumers—it was due to the country— 
that this experiment should be tried. 
When his right hon. friend, the president 
of the Board of Trade, proposed to give 
up the drawback on silk, and a petition 
had been presented by an hon. member 
from several-of the master manufacturers, 
stating that they were not satisfied with 
the proposed plan, the hon. member for 
Coventry declared in his place, that he 
was authorized, on the part of his consti- 
tuents, to say that they were no parties to 
the sentiments contained in that petition, 
but that they were willing to take the 
drawback, and have the experiment fairly 
tried. But, had the experiment been 
tried? It was absurd to talk of a trial, 
as the time fixed on for making it had not 
yet arrived. Government had been in- 
duced to take from the operatives, at the 
persuasion and instigation of the master 
manufacturers, what they consider and 
value as their great charter—the Spital- 
fields act. Was it fair, then, that the 
masters, after having deprived the poor 
workmen of their protection, should now 
turn round upon the House, and insist 
upon theirs? On that account, he 
thought they had a right to complain. 
He should say to the master, “« Adhere to 
the understanding which you then made 
with the House; try the experiment 
fairly ; bring your goods into the market, 
and attempt a competition; and, if you 
then fail, you may come to the House 
with a strong case, at least one of justice, 
as well as one of feeling.”—But the hon. 
member for Coventry desired to know 
what was the remedy to be proposed by 
government? Did they mean to leave 


things as they now were? Was nothing 
to be done? » Now, he in his turn would, 
ask the hon. member what was his remedy? 
—(hear, hear!]. Oh! but the hon. mem. 
ber proposed a committee! Why, was 
it right to leave these poor people, if they 
were, as represented, starving for want of 
employment—was it right to leave them 
to the slow aid of a committee, which 
would necessarily take a long time before 
it could come to a conclusion of its 
labours. For that committee would have 
to enter upon a wide range. It would 
have to inquire into the power, the 
wealth, the machinery, and the internal 
resources} of all the states of Europe. It 
would have to calculate the rate of wages 
and the price of provisions, not only of 
Lyons, Zurich, &c. but all the silk manu- 
facturing towns in Europe. But the 
question now was, whether it was likely 
that these measures would injure the silk. 
trade, and whether we could stand a com- 
petition with France? He was of opinion 
that we could stand such a competition; 
and that opinion was founded on the best 
grounds—the opinions and conduct of the 
manufacturers themselves. He appealed 
to the opinions of those men of experience 
who were examined before the Lords, 
committee in 1821. The practical men 
who were examined before that committee 
declared it to be their conviction, that 
with proper guards and precautionary mea- 
sures, we could withstand a competition, 
if the heavy duties on the raw materials 
and the countervailing duties were re- 
pealed or modified. They all agrced, 
that a protecting duty of 15 per cent, 
would be sufficient against all competi- 
tion; and we had now a protecting duty 
of 30 per cent. The hon. member for 
Coventry wished for persons to be ex- 
amined, who were free from the excite- 
ment of that period. Now, he should be 
glad to know, whether the evidence of the 
persons proposed to be examined would 
not, at this moment, be influenced by ex- 
citement? When the hon. member for 
Taunton brought forward a_ petition 
against this measure in 1823, he had said, 
that when the storm came, the petitioners 
must escape from it as well as they could. 
How many of those petitioners, he would 
ask, had attempted to escape from the 
storm? Which individual of them had 
withdrawn his capital from the trade? 
Which had not increased his capital, 
multiplied his establishments, and ex- 
hausted every resource of art and wealth 
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to extend them? The hon. member for 
Coventry said that fresh information on 
this subject had been obtained from the 
continent. Had that information been 
procured before the anic began? He 
distrusted hypothetical calculations, espe- 
cially connected with predictions. It 
was easy to employ calculations so as to 
bring a person to the very result he wish- 
ed to arrive at. He could show by cal- 
culation, that instead of from 45 to 60 
per cent, the difference between the cost 
of manufacture in France and England 
was only from 10 to 20 per cent. It was 
not difficult to show that those calcula- 
tions went upon general assumptions. All 
of them assumed, that, with the exception 
of the article of silk, all things were to 
remain as at present. They assumed, 
that in this country there was the same 
waste in the manufacture of an ounce of 
silk as there was abroad in an ounce and 
a half. They assumed, that wages were 
always to be the same, whatever might be 
the demand for the article. They as- 
sumed, that although the demand might 
increase, yet that raw silk was always to 
maintain the same price. In fact, 
throughout all those calculations there 
was nothing but error and inaccuracy. 
Again, with respect to the dyes. They 
stated that France had an advantage over 
this country, with regard to the dyes, of 
about fifty per cent; whereas, it was, in 
fact, no more than seven per cent.—The 
hun. member for Coventry had complained 
of the heavy duties on dyeing articles, as 
anoobstacle to the competition with the 
foreign merchant. He seemed not to be 
aware, that the duty on these goods had 
been reduced. In an able article on the 
state of the silk manufacture, in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, a list 
was given of dye articles, the duty of 
which might be advantageously reduced. 
But it wassurprising that the author of that 
article should be ignorant that the duty 
had been already reduced on most of those 
articles. The duty on madder, which he 
stated at 12s. per cwt., had been reduced 
to 6s.; that on cochineal, stated at 2s. 6d. 
per lb., had been reduced to 1s. The 
same observation applied to all dye drugs, 
which, he believed, were higher in France 
than in this country ; and he had the au- 
thority to state, that it was the intention 
of government to look into these articles, 
with a view of making further reductions. 

e duty on soap was severe; he was 
authorized to say that this article would 
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also be looked into. The duty on barilla 
was already in a course of annual reduc- 
tion. Another assumption in these cal- 
culations was, that the price of raw silk 
was lower in France than in this country. 
This assumption was unfounded. He had 
it from good authority, that the price of 
raw silk was not lower in France than 
here, and it was certain that the duty was 
higher; for in France the duty on the 
raw material was sixpence whereas in this 
country it was only three-pence. But in 
viewing the price of raw silk in this coun- 
try, why was the large field opened by the 
introduction of Indian silk left out of cal- 
culation? Bengal silk to any amount 
might be imported to this country, and 
the quality was capable of being improved. 
Even within a few years that improvement 
was very visible. The committee of 1821 
stated that, for some goods, it was equal 
to Italian; and that for tabbinets, the 
Bengal organzine was equal to any foreign 
thrown silk, It had been asserted that, 
in the sales of raw and wrought silks at 
the East India company’s sales, equal 
weights of raw and manufactured silks 
could be purchased at the same sum of 
money. But the fact was, that in India 
the silk was of two kinds—country wound, 
and filature: the former was prepared by 
the natives, and used for the manufacture 
of Bandana handkerchiefs ; the other was 
carefully prepared under the superin- 
tendance of the East India company, 
who, in 1770, had introduced into India 
the Italian mode of winding the silk off 
the coccoons. The latter cost 14s, per 
Ib., the former 11s. The material was, 
therefore, not the same, nor was the price 
the same: one being a higher species. of. 
manufacture. That manufacturers and 
and practical persons should not be aware 
of this, was incredible, especially as it 
was stated in the company’s sale books. 
The fact had been likewise so mis- 
stated in the able article in the Edin- 
burgh Review,—a mistake he was sur- 
prised the writer had fallen into. The. 
right hon. gentleman then adverted 
to the subject of the French hose. It 
had been said, that his right hon. friend 
had seen the French, but not the English 
parties. This his right hon. friend had 
contradicted, and he could confirm his 
statement. Neither of them had been 
aware of the charge of connivance on 
the part of government until his right 
hon. friend, the master of the Mint, com- 
municated the report to the chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. Justly indignant at the , 
i silk in England so great as it actual) 


charge, they instituted an investigation 
into the subject. Both parties were heard, 
and the result of the investigation, con- 
ducted before both parties, had been 
stated in a printed circular. The hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Baring) had, 
nevertheless averred that he could bring 
forward a person who would depose upon 
oath that the French manufacturer had 
offered to smuggle goods over to this 
country under the protection afforded to 
him by the British government. He 
thought it unfair that the reputation of a 
man of character and a foreigner should 
be impugned, upon the charge of an in- 
dividual whose name was not mentioned. 
But the answer was short. The law was 
open, and persons enough were ready to 
act upon it. Why, then, did not those 
who talked of these frauds ae them, 
and bring the parties to punishment? He 
knew nothing personally of the French 
gentleman in question, but he spoke upon 
general and public grounds.—To return, 
however, to the point from which this ac- 
cusation had diverted him—the compara- 
tive expense of the process of throwing 
silk in France and in this country. All 
hands were stating the expense of throw- 
ing silk in England at 7s. 6d. per pound. 
Now thiswas quite an unfair representation, 
for many manufacturers confessed they 
could throw it at 6s. per pound; and some 
even agreed that it could be done at 5s. 
The duty onthrown silk had formerly 
been 14s. 7d. per pound. Before the 
Lords’ committee it had been distinctly 
stated, that one-third of that duty would 
be a sufficient protection to the English 
throwster; and the more the question 
was pressed, the Jower this seemingly im- 
moderate cost of throwing silk in England 
was reduced. Ten years ago, it had been 
stated at 12s.; then it came to 10s., and 
1ls.; afterwards to 8s.; and now as low 
as 6s. and 5s. Now, as to France—It 
was said that, in France, the cost of 
throwing silk was 3s. 6d. a pound; but it 
so happened, that ministers had the as- 
surance of an English throwster of the 
highest respectability, who had gone to 
Lyons to investigate the fact, that silk 
could not be thrown in France under 4s. 
For himself, he thought the protecting 
duty of 5s. ample, and that even a lower 
duty would be sufficient. It seemed to 
him, however, that the duty might be in 
some way regulated according to the 
quality of the silk. He could not see, 


what should make the cost of throwing 
8 


was. It was an essential process towards’ 
preparing the raw silk for winding and 
weaving ; but nine tenths of the work in’ 
it was performed by machinery. Let it 
be recollected, however, that the throwing 
was a distinct and separate branch of the 
trade. If we imported all our thrown’ 
silk from Italy, the weaver would have it 
at a lower price than that at which it 
could be manufactured here. Now, the 
throwing trade, which was only one sepa- 
rate branch of our silk-trade, might bé 
destroyed, and yet the manufacture would 
continue; but, if the manufacture was 
destroyed in an attempt to support the 
throwster, then the trade, throwing and 
manufacturing, must come down altoge- 
ther. Honourable gentlemen spoke of 
the state of our machinery in the silk- 
trade. Why should we not derive the’ 
same advantage from machinery in the 
silk-trade that we did in other trades? 
Why was it that we did not do so ?—be- 
cause our prohibitory system had pre- 
vented the average application of industry 
and intellect. The trade wanted that in- 
citement, and was ruined for want of it; 
but that incitement the new measures 
would give. He admitted that the looms 
of Coventry were inferior to the French, 
and he wasashamed that he was compelled 
to admit it; but put them’ once into com- 
petition, and that inequality would speedily 
be at an end. One hon. member, he be- 
lieved, had actually brought it forward as’ 
an argument, had seriously told the 
House, that the houses of Coventry were 
not capable of receiving the French looms. 
In that case, all he could say was, that 
they must be rebuilt, which would be a 
great blessing generally to the city. We 
had always complaints of incapacity, until 
capacity was put to the trial. He 
understood that already, in the mére 
prospect of the trade being thrown open, 
improvements in the silk machinery were 
carrying into execution. According to 
a letter received only yesterday from 
Manchester, an attempt to weave by steam 
had been made, and had succeeded. 
Two pair of gros de Naples looms, weav- 
ing each 108 yards of silk a week, were 
attended by a woman at 14s. a week 
wages ; this was about $d. a yard for the 
weaver'’s wages; and the cost of house- 
rent, with the interest of the value of the. 
loom, might be taken at a farthing more: 
then the price at which this work was 
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done was 33d., which could not be done 
in France under 7d. What reason was 
there, then, that England should have any 
thing to fear? The hon. member for 
Coventry had also informed them, that 
the capital employed in the trade in 
Switzerland was greater than in this coun- 
try ; that the manufacturer there might 
walk over the mountains, take his goods to 
market, and return with the gold which he 
had obtained for them in his pocket, with- 
out any necessity for bills of exchange. 
He would not dispute the comparative 
amount of capital now employed; but 
could such a state of things continue, if 
the trade were open? With respect to 
the other observation, surely the hon. 
member did not mean to contend, that 
the manufacturers here could not com- 
pete with those of other countries, unless 
they were equally poor and ignorant. 
The superior capital of this country would 
be sure to be victorious, under circum- 
stances equally advantageous. This was 
proved in other branches of manufacture, 
in which they were able to undersell all 
other nations, however higher wages might 
be here. The argument of the right hon. 
gentleman would exclude them from com- 
etition with Germany. The hon. mem- 
it for Taunton had observed, that the 
manufacturers in Lyons and in the neigh- 
bourhood lived in a very poor way, and in 
wretched dwellings, whichenabled them to 
sustain themselves upon much less wages 
than would suffice for the support of a 
working man in this country. Why, the 
same argument would apply to Ireland. 
But, were the population of that country, 
because they lived upon the most hum- 
ble fare, resided in wretched hovels, 
and were miserably clad, able to compete 
with the producers of any article in Eng- 
land? To the prayer of the silk-manu- 
facturers for further time, he was decidedly 
inclined to turn a deaf ear. Whatever 
time was proposed for any measure was 
always the wrong time ; and when a respite 
had been granted two years ago, had 
it been applied by the traders to any 
thing like making preparation? The 
very argument of the hon. and learned 
member for Lincoln settled the question. 
He said, that the prospect of the new 
measures had for six months past caused 
@ stagnation in the market. Now, to 
extend such a state of things by making 
the prospect last still longer, could only do 
additional mischief. Asit seemed to him, 
there was but one course for the House to 
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ursue, which was, topersevere in the reso- 
utions which it had adopted, and to. come 
that night to a vote which should put an 
end to discussion upon the subject for 
ever. Let them do this; let them declare 
definitively that there was an end to pro- 
hibition, and they would soon find that 
there was an end to the alleged necessity 
for it. In avery short time, without the 
appointment of any committee, there 
would be an end to the apprehensions 
which traders were always sufficiently 
quick to entertain, for the safety of their 
own interests; and, in defiance of the 
threatened alarming influx of foreign 
oods, there would be a return of work 
in all those manufacturing districts which 
were now suffering under the pressure 
of distress. 

Mr. Dickenson rose to support the 
motion. The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had, he said, observed that the 
manufacturers were to blame for the ex- 
cessive speculations into which they had 
entered. It appeared to him, however, 
that it was not the manufacturers who 
were to blame, but that they had been led 
into these speculations by the measures of 
government. It was his opinion that the 
excellence of silk was an affair of colour, 
and that superior colours could be produc- 
ed only in Lyons : from whatever cause it 
might arise, whether from some peculiarity 
in the atmosphere, or the water, he would 
not pretend to say. It was in vain to 
hope that we could enter into any com- 
mercial regulations with France that 
would place us on a footing of reciprocity. 
That country was almost exclusively 
agricultural. He wished to keep. her 
merchants and manufacturers where they 
were, and was not disposed to make any 
sacrifices for their encouragement. He 
greatly feared that this country was borne 
away by a spirit of visionary speculation, 
which had led it, and would continue to 
lead it into much inconvenience. One 
year it was Mr. Owen’s plan; another 
year there was no such thing as contagion; 
and the next, Mr. M‘Culloch would per- 
suade them that Ireland suffered nothing 
from the number of her absentees, In 
1822 and 1823 the complaint was 
agricultural distress. Now, they were 
told of commercial and manufacturing 
distress, and the evils occasioned by the 
fluctuations of the currency. If they 
persevered in the commercial system they 
had entered upon, without first inquiring 
into all its bearings and probable results, 
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he was sure it would lead them into most 
serious mischiefs. Such being his con- 
viction, he would support the present 
motion. 

Mr. Warre said, he had listened atten- 
me yd to all the arguments on both sides, 
and he could not say that his hon, friend, 

the member for Coventry, appeared to 
him to have made out sufficient ground 
for going intoa committee. The real ques- 
tion before the House was, whether they 
were now, after all they had done, to re- 
new the system of prohibition. His hon. 
friend who spoke last, appeared to have 
fallen into a material error in saying 
that French silks could not be admitted 
into this country at a duty of 30 ‘ed cent 
without certain ruin to the English manu- 
facturer. The fact was, that French silks 
to any amount, did now easily find their 
way here; so that the manufacturer 
could not be worse off under the pro- 
posed change. He would appeal to any 
of the lords of the Admiralty, whether 
the most that could be effected by the 
blockade system, was not to keep out 
spirits ; what were called dry goods, such 
as silks, it was impossible to keep out, 
with all the vigilance that could be exer- 
cised. He doubted the peculiar effect 
which the hon. member attributed to the 
water of Lyons. The slightest reference 
to history was sufficient to show that com- 
mercial improvement in all times had been 
opposed by those who thought their inter- 
ests attacked by it, just as vehemently as 
the change now proposed was. He wish- 
ed to refer them to a speech delivered 
some years ago by sir T. Egerton. It 
was upon an occasion when lord New- 
haven came down and made a pathetic 
appeal to the House, respecting the 
miserable state in which Ireland was 
placed, and moved for a committee to in- 
quire into the evils which she suffered, 
and the effectual way of removing them by 
granting her an import trade. Sir T. Eger- 
ton deprecated the measure, and said, 
that if the importation of cotton into Ire- 
land were once permitted, there was 
an end to the prosperity of England, 
and that the people of Manchester in 
particular would be completely ruined. 
Lord North followed sir T. Egerton on 
the same side. Mr. Burke endeavoured 
to point out the folly of such an appre- 
hension ; but his efforts were vain, and 
the committee was refused. He heard 
with much surprise from his hon. friend, 
that France was almost exclusively an 


agricultural country. The impression on 
his mind was, that commerce and manua 
factures met with every encouragement 
there, and were flourishing to a con- 
siderable degree; but, from this circum. 
stance, he entertained no apprehension, 
Why were not the principles of free trade 
opposed at the outset by those who, how- 
ever erroneous in their opinions, thought 
they might prove injurious to British 
commerce? He sympathized as much 
as any man with the distresses of the silk. 
manufacturers, but he could not ascribe 
them to measures passed two years back, 
If postponing their operation to a more 
distant period appeared to him likely to 
produce any good, he should not hesitate 
to consent to it. Now, however, when 
ministers, by unforeseen circumstances, 
were placed in some little difficulty, he 
should feel ashamed of himself if he were 
to say or do any thing which could tend 
to impede the march of principles, which 
he felt perfectly convinced were for the 
public good. He had great doubts when 
the measure came into operation, whether 
France could pour in such an overwhelm. 
ing quantity of silk as would injure the 
English manufacturer ; and believing that 
the motion, if agreed to, would only do 
injury, he should oppose it. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, he did not mean 
to introduce to the House any calculations 
on this occasion. It was his intention to 
argue the question on great national prin- 
ciples, having referencé to popular rights 
and popular industry, without any calcu- 
lations whatever. He would offer nothing 
to their consideration which he could not 
prove. Why did not ministers go to the 
proof? Why did they not permit the 
petitions to go to a committee? If a 
committee were granted, there was not a 
point on which his hon. colleague had 
touched, which he had not pledged him- 
self to substantiate. If ministers woull 
not meet the petitioners in that way, was 
it not an acknowledgment that they could 
not contend with the facts? He listened 
with attention to the long speech—(a 
speech that occupied two hours and ten 
minutes by the house clock )—which had 
been delivered by the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Huskisson) last night ; and he must 
say, that the right hon. gentleman had 
not touched on the misery and distress as 
he ought to have done, although he ac- 
knowledged that much misery and distress 
existed. This struck him so forcibly, that 


jhe was two or three times on the point 
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interrupting the right hon. gentleman, for 
the purpose of elucidating what he had so 
much at heart; but he had desisted, be- 
cause he knew it would have been a dis- 
orderly proceeding. He had, however, 
risen at the conclusion of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech, before the right hon. 
secretary got on his legs, to know what 
remedy was to be proposed to meet the 
present distress. The great body of silk- 
weavers were now before the House. 
The petitions from Coventry, Macclesfield, 
Congleton, Reading, &c., described the 
distress which prevailed, and he demanded 
a committee for the purpose of examining 
the statements of the petitioners, and of 
hitting on some alternative by which all 
atties might be satisfied. Much had 
een said about the London petition, 
signed, in the first place, by Samuel Thorn- 
ton. He knew Samuel Thornton ae 
well, and he did not mean to throw the 
least imputation on him. He would only 
say, that the petition in question, which 
was presented by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Baring) in 1820 was a very good petition 
at that time ; but now it was good for no- 
thing. They were in a new situation; 
they had new remedies to apply, they had 
new things to look at, and they must con- 
duct themselves accordingly. The ques- 
tion which he had to look at was, whether 
the city he represented, which heretofore 
was supported by the silk-trade, was to 
be consigned toruin? The state of things 
in that neighbourhood was so deplorable, 
that the landed proprietors had declared, 
if they were not relieved from the burthen 
of the poor-rates, they must abandon their 
estates. Let not gentlemen opposite put 
on an appearance of smiling indifference. 
It was a question of great importance, not 
merely to Coventry but to the kingdom 
at large. The people must be employed 
—they must be preserved from sedition— 
they must be kept from irregular meetings 
—they must be protected from such a pro- 
ceeding as took place at Manchester, and 
was known by the title of the massacre. 
If the proposition of his hon. friend for 
the appointment of a committee were de- 
feated, he hoped it would be on the ground 
of the compliance of ministers either to 
Suspend this measure, or to do it away 
altogether. They talked of the navigation 
act, and of other acts. Perish them all, 
ut preserve the people! If he was in 
the place of ministers, he would say, perish 
your duties and your smuggling laws, but 


preserve the people, who were the great 
VOL, 
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supporters of the church and state. Let 
them smuggle and maraud away as much 
as they could; as fast as you catch them, 
cannot you hang them all ? 

Mr. Egerton observed, that many peti- 
tions had been laid on the table from the 
towns of Macclesfield, Congleton, and 
other places in the county which he re- 

resented, to the contents of which he 
called the serious attention of the House. 
The distress was exceedingly great ; and 
he implored ministers, before they threw 
out of employment so many thousands of 
poor persons, to examine their complaints. 
All he asked was, to allow the petitioners 
to go before a committee ; and if they did 
not make out such a case as would justify 
government in abandoning their measures, 
he would no longer support their claim. 

Mr. Palmer wished to say a few words 
in explanation of the grounds on which 
he meant to give his vote that evening. 
At a meeting which had recently taken 
place, he had stated to his hon, friend 
(Mr. Ellice), that he felt inclined to sup- 
port his motion for a committee, and would 
do so, unless something cogent was ad- 
vanced which should induce him to change 
his mind. He had, in consequence, come 
down to the House last night, and heard 
what his hon. friend had said in support 
of the motion. He was then of opinion, 
that the committee ought to be granted. 
But, he would ask of the House, whether 
a speech had not been subsequently de- 
livered, which proved to demonstration, 
that he was wrong in the opinion he had 
thus hastily formed? He had heard the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson), which had made a very great 
impression on his mind, and he regretted 
that his memory was not sufficiently ca- 
pacious to retain every sentence of it. 
He would not weaken the effect of that 
speech by alluding to the important topics 
which it embraced. He could assure the 
hon, mover, that if the going into a com- 
mittee would be likely to do even a trifling 
good to those deserving individuals whose 
case he had so ably advocated, he would 
cheerfully vote with him; but, feeling that 
this would not be the case—conceiving 
that, so far from doing good, it would 
effect much harm, by holding out fallacious 
hopes to those individuals, he must oppose 
the proposition. He hoped his hon. friend 
would believe that he acted from con- 
scientious motives ; and that, in giving this 
vote, he felt that he was consulting the 
best — of the country. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning rose, amidst 
cries of ‘ Question!” but was loudly 
cheered as he presented himself to the 
House. He proceeded nearly as follows: 
—Sir, after the direct appeal made to me 
by the hon. member for Coventry ; after 
the appeal also made to me by another 
hon. member, I do feel it necessary, be- 
fore the debate closes, to state to the 
House fairly, and as shortly as I can, the 
views and opinions which I entertain upon 
the present question. On the one hand, 
I am sure the House will believe that 1 
cannot feel disposed to enter at large into 
a subject which has been already so fully 
discussed, and has, I may say, been dis- 
posed of so much to the satisfaction of 
this House and the country ; to the satis- 
faction, at least, of those who had before 
approved of the principles on which his 
majesty’s government have acted, and to 
the conviction of others, who, doubting 
the soundness of those principles, found 
their doubts set at rest by the powerful 
and unanswerable speech of my right hon. 
friend. As, I say, the House, on the one 
hand, will not suspect me of having the 
bad taste, after bis luminous exposition, 
to intrude on their time, by discussing the 
whole of this vast subject ;—on the other 
hand, it would feel that I did not do my 
duty by the House, by the country, or by 
my right hon. friend, if, leaving to him 
the whole weight of the debate, I omitted 
to claim for myself a full participation in 
the responsibility incurred by the intro- 
duction of those measures which he has 
so successfully explained and defended. 
It is for this purpose, then, that I now 
present myself to the House ; and I do so 
because I have witnessed for the last six 
months—I might, perhaps, say, during a 
longer period, but principally for the last 
six months—the diligent, the systematic 
attacks made upon the plans and measures, 
as well as upon the public character, of 
my right hon. friend; attacks made, no 
doubt, with the cherished hope that they 
would prove injurious to his fame, and 
subversive of the sound commercial prin- 
cipleswhich he has solong and so anxiously 
exerted himself to introduce and establish. 
I agree with the hon. gentleman who has 
spoken to-night for the first time, and 
spoken in a manner which gives promise 
of the ability with which he will hereafter 
fill the station to which he has been called ; 
I agree with him, that if there were any 
prospect that, by consenting to go into 
the committee for which the hon, gentle- 


man has moved, any thing could be done 
to soothe the feelings, or to relieve the 
distress, of those on whose behalf the 
committee has been required—or if jt 
were merely a neutral measure—a measure 
in which parliament might innocently in. 
dulge the petitioners—or one calculated, 
perhaps, to give satisfaction to a few, 
though without benefit to any—I would 
even now forego my opposition to it. But 
it is because I feel that we shall practise 
a delusion upon the petitioners, at the ex. 
pense of the interests of the country, if 
we were to hold out a hope, an expecta. 
tion, of altering—nay, even if we were to 
utter a doubt of our determination to per- 
severe in that course, which, after the most 
serious deliberation, parliament, in its wis- 
dom, resolved to pursue. What, I will 
ask, would be the effect of our going into 
the proposed committee? The question, 
let it be beaten out into as many sha 

as you please, is simply this mel 
prohibition of foreign silks protect our 
trade as well as a moderate duty, such as 
that proposed by my right hon. friend? 
I will not fatigue the House by an unne. 
cessary repetition of the arguments which 
have proved the negative of this proposi- 
tion; but, to my mind, it is clear that a 
law of prohibition would fail as a measure 
of protection, while it would re-introduce 
in our system those vicious principles 
which we have found such difficulty in 
expelling from it. The evil which we 
have put down would re-appear, and, like 
a noisome weed, rapidly increase in growth, 
till it overspreads the whole soil of our 
commercial industry. But, Sir, this is 
not the point upon which I felt myself 
most immediately called upon to answer 
the appeal of hon. members—this is not 
the point upon which I feel called upon 
by my public duty to express my senti- 
ments. It cannot be denied, Sir, that, 
under cover of the motion which the hon. 
gentleman opposite has thought proper to 
bring forward; and that he has brought 
it forward in the sincerity of his heart, 
and with the view solely to the relief of 
the sufferers whose cause he advocated, 
the House must feel convinced ; but it 
cannot be denied, that, under cover of 
that motion, an opportunity has been 
taken, not by the hon. member, but by 
others, to attack the commercial regula- 
tions now in progress; measures more 
seriously deliberated upon, and introduced 
with the more universal consent of all those 
whose judgments were likely to be best 
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enlightened on such matters, than any 
other acts of our public policy within my 
recollection. The hon. gentleman who 
introduced the motion was of opinion, that 
it was advisable to adopt a sound and 
settled system of commercial policy. But 
the hon. and learned gentleman who se- 
conded the motion (Mr. J. Williams), 
addressed you with a very different feeling, 
and in a very different spirit. That hon. 
and learned member, departing from those 
‘professional topics, in descanting upon 
which he had so often arrested the atten- 
tion of the House, disported himself upon 
this, to him novel subject, certainly with 
all. the confidence of a novice, but at the 
same time in a manner which evinced a 
total incapability of using his weapons, as 
he was wont to do in his more practised 
exhibitions. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber has not disdained to call to his aid, in 
the course of his address, all the vulgar 


topics of ribald invective with which my | 


right hon. friend has been assailed else- 
whine: and in the spirit of these attacks, 
has attributed to him feelings unknown to 
his heart, and sentiments utterly alien 
from his nature. And why, I ask, has my 


right hon. friend been subjected to these 


attacks? Because, Sir, with an industry 
and intelligence never exceeded, and 
rarely equalled, he has devoted his daily 
labour and his nightly toil to the improve- 
ment of the commercial system of his 
country. Sir, when this attack was made, 
the House felt, as one man,. the injustice 
done to my right hon. friend, and if, in 
addition to the conscious rectitude of his 
own mind, and to the gratifying acknow- 
ledgment by this House, of his splendid 
exertions, he wished for another gratifica- 
tion, he had it in the universal ating of 
indignation at the attempt so wantonly 
made to lower him and his measures in 
the public opinion, And then, forsooth, 
came the assertion, that nothing personal 
was meant. Nothing personal, Sir! Did 
we not hear mention made of hard-hearted 
metaphysics, and of the malignity of the 
devil? Nothing personal !—certainly no- 
thing personal to the devil, who, by the 
way, and it is a curious coincidence, is, 
according to an old proverb, the patron 
saint of the city (Lincoln) which the 
hon, and learned gentleman represents 
[a laugh.] But could any one fail to 
understand, that the fiend-like malignity, 
the coldness of heart, the apathy of feeling, 
that all these abstract qualities, which the 
learned gentleman had described as dis- 
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tinguishing features of those who indulged 
in abstract speculations, were intended 
by the learned gentleman to be embodied 
in the person of my right hon. friend ; 
qualities especially calculated to render a 
man contemptible in the performance of 
his public duties, and odious in the eyes 
of his fellow-citizens, for whose benefit 
those duties are discharged? These 
topics, Sir, are as vulgar as they are un- 
just. Why is it to be supposed that the 
application of philosophy—(for I will use 
that odious word )—why was it to be sup- 
posed, that to apply the refinement of 
philosophy to the affairs of common life, 
indicates obduracy of feeling or obtuseness 
of sensibility? We must deal with the 
affairs of men on abstract principles, mo- 
dified, however, of course, according to 
times and circumstances. . Is not the doc- 
trine and the spirit which now animate 
those who persecute my right hon. friend, 
the same which, in former times, stirred 
up persecution against the best benefactors 
of mankind? Is it not the same doctrine 
and spirit which embittered the life of 
Turgot? Is it not a doctrine and a spirit 
such as this, which consigned Galileo to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition? Is it 
not a doctrine and a spirit such as these, 
which have, at all times, been at work to 
stay public advancement, and to roil back 
the tide of civilization? A doctrine and 
a spirit actuating little minds, who, inca- 
pable of reaching the heights from which 
alone extended views of human nature can 
be taken, console and revenge themselves 
by calumniating and misrepresenting those 
who have toiled to those heights, for the 
advantage of mankind [Cheers]. 

Sir, I have not to learn that there is a 
faction in the country [acry of ‘No, 
no!” from the opposite benches]—[ 
mean not a political faction, I should, 
perhaps, rather have said a sect, small in 
numbers and powerless in might, who 
think that all advances towards improve- 
ment are retrogradations towards Jaco- 
binism. These persons seem to imagine 
that, under no possible circumstances, 
can an honest man endeavour to keep his 
country upon a line with the progress of 
political knowledge, and to adapt its 
course to the varying circumstances of 
the world. Such an attempt is branded 
as an indication of mischievous intentions, 
as evidence of a design to sap the founda- 
tions of the greatness of the country. 

Sir, I consider it to be the duty of a 
British statesman, in internal as well as 
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external affairs, to hold a middle course 
between extremes; avoiding alike ex- 
travagancies of despotism, or the licen- 
_tiousness of unbridled freedom—recon- 
ciling power with liberty: not adopting 
hasty or ill-advised experiments, or pur- 
suing any airy and unsubstantial theories ; 
but, not rejecting, nevertheless, the appli- 
cation of sound and wholesome know- 
ledge to practical affairs, and pressing, 
with sobriety and caution, into the service 
.of his country, any generous and liberal 
principles whose excess, indeed, may be 
dangerous, but whose foundation is in 
truth. This, Sir, in my mind, is the true 
conduct of a British statesman; but they 
who resist indiscriminately all improve- 
ment as innovation, may find themselves 
compelled at last to submit to innovations, 
although they are not improvements 
[Cheers, and cries of ‘ hear, hear. !’?] 

My right hon. friend has been actuated 
by the spirit which | have endeavoured to 
describe. Convinced in his own mind of 
the justice and expediency of the mea- 
sure which he has proposed for the im- 
provement of our commercial system, he 
has persuaded the House to legislate in 
that sense; and, as the fruits of that legis- 
lation, I anticipate increasing prosperity 
and growing strength to the country. 

Two objections have been stated to the 
course which his majesty’s ministers are 
pursuing under the guidance of my right 
hon. friend: we are charged with having 
abandoned the principles of Mr, Pitt, and 
of having borrowed a leaf from the book 
of Whig policy. If the later accusation 
refers to the useful and honourable sup- 
port which we have received on questions 
of commerce from some of those who are 
habitually our antagonists in politics, I 
have only to admit the fact, and to de- 
clare the satisfaction which I derive from 
it. God forbid, Sir, that I should with- 
hold due praise from those who, forget- 
ting political animosities and the vulgar 
divisions of party, have concurred with us 
in attempting to do public good. 

But if it is meant to say that the com- 
mercial policy which we recommend to 
the country is founded on the principles 
of Whiggism, history proves that propo- 
sition to be untrue; ‘Sst neither praise 
nor blame of Whig or Tory in adverting 
to matters which passed long before the 
political existence of the present gene- 
ration; but, historically speaking, I must 
say, that freedom of commerce has, in 
former times, been the doctrine rather of 


Tories than of Whigs. If I look back, 
for instance, to the transactions between 
this country and France, the only com. 
mercial treaty which I can find, beside 
that which was signed by me and my right 
hon. friend, but the other day, since the 
peace of Utrecht, is the Convention of 
1786. With respect tothetreaty, the House 
need not be afraid that I am now going 
to discuss the principles of the treaty of 
Utrecht. But, by whom was the Con- 
vention of 1786 proposed and supported? 
—By Mr. Pitt. By whom was it opposed? 
—By Mr. Fox [hear, hear.] 1 will 
not go into the arguments which. might 
be used on either side. I enter not into 
the question, who was right or wrong. I 
mention the circumstance only to show 
how easily facts are perverted for particu- 
lar purposes of vituperation. It is an 
old adage, that when a man wishes to 
beat a dog, he has no difficulty in finding 
a stick; but the stick, in the present in- 
stance, has been unfortunately chosen. 
Equally false are the grounds of the 
charge brought against us of having de- 
viated from the principles of our great 
master. Sir, I deny that we have de- 
parted from the general principles of Mr. 
Pitt. It is true, indeed, that no man, 
who has observed the signs of the times, 
can have failed to discover in the argu- 
ments of our opponents, upon this occa- 
sion, a secret wish to renew the Bank 
restriction ; and it is upon that point, and 
with respect to measures leading in our 
apprehension to that point, that we are 
accused, and not unjustly, in differing 
from those who accuse us. We are 


‘charged with a deviation from the prin- 


ciples of Mr. Pitt, because we declared 
our determination not to renew an expe- 
dient which, though it was forced upon 
Mr. Pitt by the particular circumstances 
of the times, is one that ought not to be 
dragged into a precedent. It never surely 
can be quoted as a spontaneous act of 
deliberate policy ; and it was an act, be it 
remembered, of which Mr. Pitt did not 
live to witness those consequences which 
effectually deter his successors from the 
repetition of it. Butit is singular to remark 
how ready some people are to admire in 
a great man, the exception, rather than 
the rule, of his conduct. Such perverse 


worship is like the idolatry of barbarous 
nations, who can see the noonday splen- 
dor of the sun without emotion; but 
who, when he is in eclipse, come forward 
with hymns and cymbals to adore him. 


| 
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Thus, there are those who venerate Mr. 
Pitt less in the brightness of his meridian 
glory, than under his partial obscurations, 


-and who gaze on him with the fondest 


admiration when he hasaccidentally ceased 
to shine. My admiration “on this side 


only of idolatry” of that great man, is 


called forth by the glorious course which 
he ran, and for the illumination which he 


shed over his country. But I do not 


think it the duty of a most zealous wor- 
shippertoadopt even the accidental faults 


of the illustrious model whom we vainly 


endeavour to imitate. Ido not think it a 


-part of fealty to him to adopt, without 
‘necessity, measures which necessity alone 
‘forced upon him. Treading, with un- 


equal pace, in his steps, I do not think it 
our duty to select, by preference, those 
footmarks in which, for a moment, and 
from the slipperiness of the times, he may 
have trodden awry. 

If, Sir, I have said enough to satisfy 


the House, that with my whole soul I 


adopt, with my whole strength I will en- 


_deavour to maintain, the measures of my 


right hon. friend, I have said enough ; 
and I will not detain them by going into 
the details of a question, of which he is 
himself a perfect master, and of which he 
has made the House equally master with 
himself. But I should have been ashamed 


.to let this debate go by without declaring 
that I will readily take my share of re- 


sponsibility for his measure, leaving to my 


-right hon. friend the full and undivided 
glory. 


Lord John Russell said, that although 
the right hon. gentleman seemed, as well 
as many others who had preceded him, to 
take an erroneous view of the subject of 


debate, by entering into a defence of the 


commercial policy of the country gene- 
rally, instead of confining himself to the 
particular question before the House, still 
he was willing to admit, that his majesty’s 
ministers had not only pursued the rational 
line of policy, but were as much alive to 
the distresses of the country as any of 
those who heard him. He was sure that 
many of those who spoke most loudly, did 
not feel half as deeply for those dis- 
tresses as his majesty’s ministers. While 
he sympathised with the petitioners, and 
he did so most sincerely, he could not 
think that their situation would be bet- 
tered by acceding to the motion of his 
hon. friend. The alteration made by mi- 
nisters in the commercial policy of 
the country had been the result of calm 
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deliberation. It was received with scarcel 
any opposition, and with very little indi- 
vidual suffering ; and although the present 


case might seem to be an exception to the | 


rule, he could not avoid expressing his 
decided conviction, that no relief would 
be afforded by retracing our steps, or al- 
tering the course which we were now 
pursuing. 

Mr. Ellice, amidst cries of * question !” 
proceeded to reply. He disclaimed the 
grounds on which some of its supporters 
had put his motion, and declared that he 
had not brought it forward with a view to 
the internal prohibition of foreign silk. 
He had no hope, after the statements 
made by the right hon. gentleman, that he 
should get the House to accede to his 
motion; but he thought it due to the pe- 
titioners, to take the sense of the House 
upon it, that the people might know their 
determination ; for the sooner that ques- 
tion was put to rest, the better. He would 
not have asked for a committee, but that 
he hoped for some advantage to the pe- 
titioners, and he wished to obtain the 
opinion of the House, that the masters 
might from it be induced to take confi- 
dence, and put their men into employ- 
ment. If the mere abstract principle of 
liberality was to be followed, it was not 
the silk-trade alone, but every branch of 
the manufactures of the country, that 
must be sacrificed. The woollen manu- 
factures of Germany were fast approach- 
ing towards a successful rivalry with our 
own, and our colonies in North America 
were atthat moment supplied with nails, not 
from Birmingham, but from the United 
States. The most active competition was 
employedagainst usin all the corners of the 
world ; and the right hon. gentleman ought 
not to persevere in carrying on the applica- 
tion of his principles of free trade in manu- 
factures, unless he was prepared to go 
further, and to annihilate that worst of all 
restrictions—a restriction in the trade of 
corn. He had heard with pleasure of the 
intention of ministers to reduce the du- 
ties on dyeing stuffs, and ———_ the 
latter of which was not only much used 
in the silk manufacture, but was posi- 
tively a common necessary of life. The 
duty on that article was the worst duty 
paid to government, not only with re- 
spect to itself, but the mode of its collec- 
tion. It cost more in collecting than any 
other, and was the most oppressive and 
vexatious, by the restrictions which were, 
in consequence, imposed on the manufac- 
turer. 
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The House then divided; Ayes 40; 
Noes 222. Majority against the motion 


182. 

List of the Minority. 
Attwood, M. Howard, W. 
Bankes, H. Knatchbull, sir E. 
Baring, A. Lygon, col. 
Birch, J. Littleton, E. 
Blackburne, J. Moore, P. 
Bright, H. Pollen, sir J. 
Buxton, T. F. Robertson, A. 
Byng, G. Rickford, W. 
Calcraft, J. Rowley, sir W. 
Calvert, C. Smith, S. 
Calvert, N. Smith, Abel 
Cholmeley, sir M. Tomes, J. 
Curteis, E. J. Wells, J. 
Davenport, D. Webb, col. 
Deerhurst, lord Whitbread, S. 
Dickinson, W. Winnington, sir T. 
Dundas, C. Wrottesley, sir J. 
Egerton, W. Wood, alderman 
Gordon, R. 
Guise, sir B. W. TELLERS, 
Gurney, R. H. Ellice, E. 
Heygate, ald. Williams, J. 


Promissory Norges, Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for recommitting this 
bill, 

Mr. Calcrafi addressed the House on 
the subject of his intended motion, that 
the country banks should have the same 
privilege of issuing small notes until the 
10th of October, as that granted to the 
Bank of England. He felt convinced 
that the arbitrary power given to the Bank 
of England would produce much mischief. 
In distant parts of the country there would 
exist a disinclination to take Bank of Eng- 
land notes; and unless government per- 
mitted the country banks to continue their 
issues of small notes, a stagnation in pub- 
lic trade and confidence must be the con- 
sequence. Under these circumstances, 
he trusted the right hon. gentleman would 
be convinced of” the impropriety of run- 
ning down the country banks. There could 
be no doubt that many of the stoppages 
which had lately occurred were to be ate 
tributed to the measures proposed by 
government. The country bankers wished 
as much as any other class, to get rid of 
the small-note circulation, and a metallic 
currency. He could assure the right hon. 
gentleman that his measure had con- 
tributed to revive the panic. He had seen 
a communication from an eminent banker 
in the north, which asserted this fact. 
The consequence was, that he, in com- 
mon with others, had written up for a 
large remittance of specie. 
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said, he would support 
any measure which would be of service to 
the country bankers. He was confident 
that the removal of their notes would be 
of great inconvenience to the country, 
and would agree to the amendment of hig 
hon. friend. As the bill stood, what was 
to prevent the Bank of England from 
stamping a hundred million of these notes 
before the 10th of October, and put them 
in circulation? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the permission given to the Bank 
being to meet a specific contingency, there 
was no probability that they would issue 
more notes than were necessary to meet 
that contingency. The clause for the 
Bank to furnish accounts of their issues, 
and the notoriety to be given to the whole 
proceeding was, he thought, a security 
against an improper use of the power. 

The House having gone into the com. 
mittee, 

Mr. Hume said, he felt completely ata 
loss to comprehend the state of the law 
as it existed with regard to the currency, 
He had read with much attention all the 
acts repealing the Bank restriction, and 
he freely confessed that he could not un- 
derstand them. It appeared to him that 
it would be advisable to repeal all those 
acts, and to bring in a single bill, which 
should embody the whole law for the re- 
gulation of the currency. It would remove 
all doubts, save much time and trouble, 
and bring matters to a speedy and safe 
conclusion. Let the principle of the Jury 
bill be adopted in the present instance, 
and all previous acts be repealed which 
tended only to perplex and embarrass the 
law. If this suggestion of his were 
adopted, the House would stop short in 
its present proceedings, and introduce 
such alterations in their measures as he 
was convinced would be found simple and 
useful. 

On the clause being read, which directed 
that the Bank should make monthly 
returns to the treasury of the amount of 
its small notes in circulation, 

Mr. Matberly said, it was important that 
the country should know not only the 
amount of the small notes but also the 
whole amount of all issues of the Bask, 
large and small, since the preceding 
month. It appeared, by the paper before 
the House, that in seven days the paper 
issues of the Bank had increased by 
6,000,000/. He did not say that increase 
was unnecessary ; but he thought it was 
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important that the public should be in- 
formed of the amount of the issues. The 
Bank might issue a million per day 
if it pleased ; but though circumstances 
might require such an issue, still it could 
not be denied that property would be af- 
fected by it. No doubt if the Bank issued 
too much, the over-issue would come back 
on itself; but that would not hinder the 
over-issue from causing a fluctuation in 
property, which would be injurious to the 
public. If their issues were regulated by 
proper motives, the Bank could not object 
to have the amount known; but if by 
improper motives, that would be a strong 
reason why the return should be made. 
He would therefore move, that to the 
words of the clause there be added these: 
“and also an account of the amount of 
all notes in circulation since the last day 
of the preceding month.” At present, 
they would be obliged by this bill to send 
on or before the 15th of each month an 
account ofall the one and two pound notes 
in circulation in the previous month, which 
were to be published in the Gazette within 
three days after; but he thought that the 
public shentl be informed of the whole of 
their issues. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not see any necessity why the Bank, as a 
matter of course, should be obliged to 
publish monthly accounts ofall their issues. 
Of the amount of their small notes in cir- 
culation, it might be desirable that there 
should be a monthly return, in order that 
a check might be provided against over- 
issue. If circumstances required that the 
whole amount of the Bank paper in circu- 
lation should at any time be made public, 
there would be no objection to sucha 
return. 

Lord Althorp said, that the object was, 
to obviate the danger of a suddenly in- 
creased or diminished issue of notes of all 
kinds, and he could not imagine in what 
way the publication could be injurious to 
the Bank. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that the House 
might as well call for the publication of all 
the other proceedings of the Bank, as for 
the account now moved for. He, and all 
those who took the same view of this 
question had always contended, that the 
amount of the Bank notes in circulation 
was not a fair criterion of their being in 
excess, and the very fact alluded to was a 
proofof this ; because ifthey saw the Bank 
circulation increased by 6,000,000/. in the 
Course of a few days, and found by the 
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arrival of every forcign post, that it made 
no difference in the exchanges, was it not 
a proof that there existed no necessary 
connexion between the circulation and 
the rate of those exchanges? He ob- 
jected, therefore, to the amendment, be- 
cause its adoption by the House would be 
giving countenance to a fallacy. The 
Bank were the best judges of the amount 
of their issues. If those issues were very 
great, and they found that the notes came 
on them, and that their treasure were sent 
abroad in large quantities, they would 
contract’their issues ; and thus the over- 
issue, if there had been one would be cor- 
rected, 

Mr. Calcraft said, that as there was a 
clause in the bill requiring the Bank to 
furnish an account of the amount of the 
small notes issued by them, it could not 
be contended, that it was foreign to the 
object of the bill to propose the amend- 
ment of that clause, oa requiring an ac- 
count of the amount of all the notes issued 
by the Bank. He was sure it would be 
found most beneficial, not merely to the 
Bank, but to the public, that such an ac- 
count should be furnished, and it was a 
more delicate mode of proceeding towards 
the Bank, that it should be effected by a 
clause in the present bill, than by a sepa- 
rate enactment. 

Mr. Pearse thought it might be con- 
venient that the extent of accommodation 
which the public required as to small 
notes sieelit be, from time to time, made 
known, though it might be of pernicious 
consequence that the whole amount of 
Bank issues should be published. Pecu- 
liar circumstances might - occasionally 
make it prudent for the Bank to increase 
or contract their issues to a very great 
extent, and if the public were made ac- 
quainted with the mere fact of such in- 
crease or contraction without at the same 
time being told the particular reasons for 
it, a considerable degree of alarm would 
be created thereby. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney could not see how 
the amendment of the hon. gentleman 
could, with any propriety, form part of 
the bill before the committee, to the 
objects of which it appeared to bear no 
relation. At the same time, he entirely 
agreed with him, that it would be of great 
public advantage, that the Bank should, 
from period to period, make the amount 
of their issues known to the public. As 
to the increased amount of Bank notes 
issucd within the last two months, he 
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considered that it gave no clue whatever 
to the amount in circulation, it being 
notorious, that they lay, for the most part, 
in the bankers’ chests, who, being unable 
to form any sort of estimate of the de- 
mand likely to come on them, found them- 
selves obliged to be prepared for any 
possible emergency. 

Mr. Hume thought it would answer 
little purpose to have an account of the 
small notes issued, unless we had an ac- 
count of the large notes also. Neither in 
France, America, nor in any other country, 
was there any secresy or mystery of this 
kind. 

Mr. Maberly said, the very opposition 
of the Bank and government to this 
amendment would induce him to press it. 
As the Bank made large profits by the 
monopoly, they were bound to give every 
information to the public by which those 

rofits might be ascertained. What had 
Sons observed by an hon. member as toa 
quantity of Bank-notes being locked up 
in the coffers of the bankers, afforded no 
argument against the motion; because 
those notes might, at any moment, be 
brought out, and gold demanded for them. 
The Bank had, on several occasions, acted 
with great impolicy; for when the ex- 
changes were against them, they had not 
contracted theirissues. Now, if their issues 
were published, the country would be 
aware of such imprudence on the part of 
the Bank, It was not necessary that the 
exchanges should be greatly against us to 
cause the Bank to be drained of its gold. 
One half per cent would be sufficient to 
effect this ; and the House would be con- 
vinced of this when they reflected, that 
the insurance on gold to Paris was only a 
quarter per cent. 

Alderman Thompson said, that although 
he had opposed this bill, he conceived 
that if it was to pass, it was better that it 
should pass without delay. As this bill 
gave the Bank the privilege of issuing 
small notes, it might be proper that they 
should furnish an account of the issues of 
such notes; but as the Bank derived no 
privilege from it as to its other issues, 
there was no reason why it should be re- 
quired to furnish any account respecting 
them. The Bank might as well be called 
upon for an account of their discounts. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that it was his in- 
tention to propose that country bankers 
should also furnish an account of their 
issues. Such account would afford greater 
security against their failure than any other 
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measure. If they were not required to 
do this, failures would occur as frequent} 
from their issue of 5/. notes, as from their 
issue of 12. and 2/. notes. 

Mr. Monck said, that the amount of 
paper in circulation could not be accu. 
rately ascertained, unless the countr 
bankers, as well as the Bank of England, 
were required to give an account of the 
amount of their issues. He hoped there. 
fore that the hon. member would perse. 
vere in his intention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the bill would be permitted to go through 
its present stage that evening; as there 
would be two more opportunities afforded 
for hon. gentlemen to propose amend- 
ments to it. 

Mr. Hume said, it would be very im. 
proper that this bill should be hurried 
through the committee at that late hour, 
He would therefore move, that the chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

The committee divided : for the motion 
11 ; against it 66 ; majority 55. 

Mr. Hume expressed his determination 
to continue dividing the committee as 
often as it was attempted to proceed. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
sented to the adjournment; and the 
chairman reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 27. 


Scotcn Banxine System.] Lord 
Melville presented a petition from Edin- 
burgh, praying their lordships not to 
consent to any measure for altering the 
system of the currency in Scotland. 

The Earl of Roseberry could not allow 
the petition to be read, without stating, 
not only that there had been not one dis- 
sentient voice at the numerous and re- 
spectable meeting when this petition was 
signed, but also that there had not been 
one dissentient voice at any meeting which 
had been held, and he believed there 
would not be a single dissentient voice at 
any of the meetings about to be held. 
There was in Scotland an unanimous, but 
not clamorous opposition to the proposed 
measure of extending to Scotland the bill 
for suppressing small notes. Men of all 
parties, who had never agreed on any one 
subject before, were united in this, and 
had stated, in the strongest way possible, 
that no project ever thought of was se 
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likely to derange, not merely the cur- 
rency, but the whole transactions of the 


country. 


Corn Laws.] Lord Aing said, he had 
several petitions to present against the 
landlords’ act —the bread-taxing act— 
which in the petition, was described by 
the more common name of the Corn-laws. 
The first petition was from the ladies boot 
and shoemakers of London and West- 
minster. It generally happened with 
respect to all grievances which were 
petitioned against, that it required a quar- 
ter of a century, before parliament would 
listen to complaints, and set about cor- 
recting an evil. Such had been the case 
with the city job, the Bank Restric- 
tion act. That grievance had _ lasted 
a quarter of a century, and he was 
afraid this bread-taxing act, which had 
been in force since 1815, would last as 
long. The subject was allowed to be one 
which ought to be considered; but then 
it was very doubtful when the day of con- 
sideration would come. Last year it was 
said the subject would be taken up this 
year; and this year their lordships were 
told the consideration was to be taken up 
the next. But if the time of considera- 
tion was doubtful, it was still more 
doubtful how far the interest of those 
who gained by the law would not be 
suffered to prevail against the public in- 
terest. Perhaps his majesty’s ministers 
might be divided on this, as they were on 
some other questions; and in that case, 
if ever they did come to a decision, the 
time of coming to it must be very doubt- 
ful indeed. On this subject the noble lord 
opposite and his friend acted a part of a 
nature something like what the dissenters 
described as “ backsliding,’’ or at least 
were resolved to be only ‘ occasional con- 
formists.”” In fact, he believed they were 
now busy looking out for the strongest 
side. In another place they had been 
compared to the devil of the metaphy- 
sicians ; but they might, with more pro- 
priety, be compared to the ass of the 
metaphysicians placed between two bun- 
dles of hay, and so equally attracted by 
the flavour of each, that he did not know 
how to turn. He thought, however, that 
they most of all resembled the common 
ass, which always yielded to the heaviest 
blows. They were now well basted on 
One side by the landed interest, and un- 
Jess the manufacturers and other parts of 
the population could thump them harder, 
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he was afraid there would be little chance 
of any alteration of the Corn-laws. 

The Earl of Limerick did not rise to 
oppose the petition from so distinguished 
a body, but to express his satisfaction 
at finding himself agreeing in opinion, 


| for once, with the noble lord. He was 


glad to hear that a quarter of a century 
was likely to elapse before the Corn-laws 
were repealed ; because he was persuaded 
that before that time expired, the petition- 
ers themselves would alter their opinion 
on the subject. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, when he heard 
from the reading of the title of the peti- 
tion that it came from ladies’ boot and 
shoemakers, he thought it must be against 
the corns which they inflicted on the fair 
sex, and from which the latter had much 
need of relief. That was a practice in 
which a reform would be very desirable. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Bank CHARTER AMENDMENT BILL 
—Bank ADVANCES on Goops.}] The 
Marquis of Lansdown rose, before the 
order of the day was read, to say a few 
words ona subject of much importance, 
which he could not so conveniently iniro- 
duce on the report of the committee on the 
Bank Charter bill being brought up, when 
he intended, pursuant to the notice he had 
given, tomove a clause compelling banks or 
branches of the Bank of England to pay in 
coin at the places where their notes might 
be issued. His motive for rising at the 
present moment was, to ask the noble earl 
opposite a question, the answer to which 
might save trouble, by rendering unne- 
cessary observations on the subject in the 
future discussion of the bill. What he 
wished to ask was, whether applications 
had been made by government to the 
directors of the Bank, with the view of 
inducing them to engage in a new plan or 
system—new at least in practice to them 
—by which money was proposed to be 
advanced on goods pawned or pledged to 
the Bank? If he did not receive a satis- 
factory answer to his question, he should 
take the opportunity of bringing under 
their lordships’ consideration a new prin- 
ciple, which, if it corresponded with the 
representation given of it, he could not 
help thinking was most important and 
most alarming. 


The Earl of Liverpool had no hesitation - 


in answering the noble marquis, that a 
communication had taken place between 
some of the members of his majesty’s 
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government, and some of the directors of 
the Bank, on the subject to which the 
noble marquis had alluded. But he was 
not then able to say what the decision of 
the Bank would be on the subject. 

The Marquis of Lansdown expressed 
his regret, that any application of the 
kind had been made to the Bank of Eng- 
land to induce it to adopt so questionable 
a measure ; and he earnestly hoped that 
the application would be re-considered by 
government; or, if the government were 
resolved not to re-consider it, that the di- 
rectors would not lend themselves to any 
such measure. He was the more inclined 
to express this hope, because, without 
arguing whether it was proper to make 
application to the Bank to give relief, but 
assuming that such application was neces- 
sary, he was prepared, if the proposed 
plan were adopted, to contend that that 
mode of relief was by far the most objec- 
tionable which could be resorted to. It 
was a doctrine admitted on all sides, that 
the proper and salutary course for the 
Bank, was to leave that body, in its trans. 
actions with the public, in as free and un- 
embarrassed a state as possible; because 
they would then be able to regulate their 
issues according to the rise or fall of the 
foreign exchanges. Now, with respect 
to the exchanges, nothing was more likely 
to tie up, and embarrass the Bank more 
than the measure which seemed now to 
be proposed ; namely, that of making ad- 
vances to a great extent on deposits of 
goods. Atthe time of the commercial 
distress in 1793, this subject had been 
forced on the consideration of the legis- 
lature ; and both Mr. Pitt and the late 
lord Melville were decidedly against any 
proposition for advances on goods, which 
were then unsaleable. Both these states- 
men had Jaid down, in the strongest 
terms, the principle, that it was not 
proper to induce the Bank to depart from 
the regular course on which its affairs 
had been conducted. He should quote 
their words. On its being suggested in 
the debate, that the management of the 
relief should be left to the Bank, Mr. Pitt 
observed, “* that from the nature of the 
business, the Bank had declined interfer- 
ing, because the species of the security 
to be given was not such as the Bank had 
been accustomed to receive. The measure 
now proposed was of a temporary nature. 
The practice of the Bank upon discount 
was permanent. The Bank took securities 
for what business they transacted in this 
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way, at two months, The security to be 
given here was not determinable at that 
time, and the deposit was of a nature 
which the Bank had not been accustomed 
to act upon.’? What lord Melville said 
upon the subject was still stronger, and 
was particularly important, as his view of 
the cause of the distress of that period wag 
similar to that attributed to the distress 
of the present time since he connected it 
with over-trading. On that occasion Mr, 
Secretary Dundas “ begged leave to enter 
his protest against any declaration, that 
the present embarrassment of the mer. 
chants and manufacturers was the effect 
of the poverty of the country. He con 
sidered it as precisely the reverse, and 
would maintain, however odd it might 
sound, that it was occasioned by the un- 
common prosperity of the nation—a pros 
perity which had induced some individu. 
als to push their speculations beyond the 
extent of their own private capitals, but 
by no means beyond the capital of the 
nation, To call upnn the Bank of Eng. 
land to deviate from that line of conduct 
which it had proposed to itself, and 
under which it had flourished, he deemed 
by no means prudent, The Bank dis- 
counted upon certain securities ; but dis 
counted on the principle of having its 
returns in two months. The measure 
now proposed admitted of a more ex- 
tended period for repayment, and was en- 
tirely different from what was the usage 
of that corporation.”” Now, if there were 
reasons then for not inducing the Bank 
to deviate from its usual practice of dis- 
counts, how much more did all those 
considerations on which that opinion was 
founded, apply now, when, by the com- 
mon consent of all men who reflected on 
the subject, it was agreed that it was to 
the state of the exchanges that the Bank 
had to look for the regulation of their 
issues. He believed there was no man 
bold enough to deny this doctrine. But, 
if this attention to the state of the exe 
changes was at all times to be observed 
by the Bank, how much more would it be 
necessary now, if a deficient circulation 
was to be followed by a great and sudden 
supply. Nobody could tell what effect such 
a course might have on the exchanges, by 
which it was the particular duty of the 
Bank to regulate issues. Could it then 
be safe to induce the Bank to increase to 
alarge extent their issues at a time like 
the present, on securities of a kind on 
which it had been not customary to make 
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advances? Issues ondeposits of goods}were 
far more objectionable than on stock, be- 
cause the former were not so available. 
By extensive issues on goods for which 
returns could not be obtained, the Bank 
would unavoidably be greatly embarrassed. 
The action of the revolving machine 
would be clogged by these issues, and, 
taken together with the dead weight, the 
Bank would be found to have more 
unavailable resources, than, at such a time, 
ought to be locked up. In such a state 
of things, any diminution which the Bank 
might have to make in the currency on 
account of the state of the exchanges 


must be made in the ordinary discounts | 


to persons in trade; and thus the whole 
burthen and mischief of the measure would 
be thrown on that part of the community 


which was most immediately affected by a | 


decrease in the circulating medium. If 
any artificial interference with the trade 
of the country was really called for, 
he must say, that a direct issue of Ex- 
chequer-bills, in the manner in which that 
object was accomplished in 1793, would 
be preferable to the plan now proposed. 


Indeed, jif‘that were true which wasasserted 
—and if it was not true, the measures | 


adopted could do no good — namely, that 
it was not money but confidence that was 


wanted by the merchants, nothing could | 


answer the purpose betterthan Exchequer- 
bills; for those bills would serve to create 
the confidence which was wanted, and 
would create it without adding to the cur- 
rency; whereas, by the intended course, 
every sum advanced would make an ad- 
dition to the currency, and that in the 
most dangerous way, without reference 
to the state of the exchanges. The Bank, 
he supposed, must have already brought 
the currency up as far as the state of the 
exchanges authorized it to be carried. If 
that were the case, he would request their 
lordships to consider how great the risk 
must be of inviting the Bank to issue 
great additional sums, which could not 
fail to place the exchanges in an unfavour- 
able state. If the Bank should be led into 
a mistake in this way, and make an in- 
crease of issues to the extent he had sup- 
posed, that improper increase would ren- 
der it infinitely more difficult to get back 
to a wholesome state of currency. Thenall 
the principles upon which their lordships’ 
had been legislating, with respect to the 
Circulation would be counteracted, and 
the difficulty of bringing back the coun- 
try toa metallic standard would, by the 
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unfavourable situation of the exchanges, 
be augmented in a most alarming degree. 
He felt it of great importance that the 
Bank of England should not, by any 
thing like a manceuvre, be induced to 
make an undue increase of issues, at a 
timé when it was necessary that that body 
should be particularly on its guard. He 
considered it highly objectionable that 
the Bank should advance money on goods 
at all; and that it was equally for the 
interest of the Bank and the public that 
the plan should not be adopted. 

The Earl of Liverpool regretted that he 
was not prepared fully to explain all the 
circumstances of the transaction; but he 
was warranted in saying, that the noble 
marquis had been greatly misinformed on 
the subject, and that the whole of his ob- 
servations were founded on a complete 
mistake. He entirely agreed with the 
noble marquis in all the principles he had 


laid down: they were, indeed, the same 
| principles which he himself had repeatedly 
avowed in that place. He perfectly 
agreed with him, that if any proposition 
were to be made to the Bank which might 
tend to embarrass that establishment— 
which might prevent it from exercising a 
free discretion over its isstues—that such 
proposition would be by no means con- 
sistent with good policy. He likewise 
_ agreed with him as to the difficulty of any 
_measure which might be suggested ; for 
there were serious objections to any in- 
_terference with a view to commercial re- 
lief. Having stated this much on the 
‘general principles, he would proceed to 
the immediate subject to which the noble 
marquis had called the attention of their 
lordships. In the first place, as to the 
Bank, it now possessed the legal right of 
advancing money on goods. He would 
own that he himself, and several of his 
friends, who acted with him, were not 
aware of this state of the law. The Bank, 
however, had a legal right, under their 
charter, to make advances on deposits of 
goods. This right was regulated by by- 
laws, made by the directors, and it was 
governed by the same principle as the 
issues of money on discounts. The very 
same clause of the Bank charter which 
prohibited buying and selling, permitted 
discounts and advances on goods. But 
the by-laws regulated the mode of the ad- 
vance, and the manner in which the goods 
were to be disposed of, if not redeemed. 
He thought it right thus to clear his way 
on the question of the legal right of the 
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- Bank, either to issue money on discount most imprudent to make advances for a 
of bills or on goods. Now, it certainly longer period than on discounted bills 
did not follow, that because the right ex- ' that was, a period of two or three months, 
isted, it should therefore be exercised; | There was, then, a material difference’ 
but if the circumstances of the country | between advances on goods which must 
were such as to make special relief to the be paid within two or three months, 
commercial part of the community in- | and on Exchequer-bills, which might be 
dispensable, then he would say that it was | out a year, or even several years. The 
through the Bank that it ought to be | Exchequer-bills of 1793 were not paid of 
granted. This course was obviously pre- | within the year, and there was afterwards 
ferable to that to which he had always so | another issue of Exchequer-bills, which 
seriously objected; namely, to the convert- | had not been wound up for twenty-two 
ing the government into a Bank, and in- | years from the date of the issues. If ad. 
ducing the merchants not to look to them- | vances on deposited goods was a course 
selves, or to the banks of the country for likely to take from the Bank the controb 
assistance, which they otherwise would which that establishment ought always to 
naturally do. His view of the subject | have over its issues, he would consider it 
concurred with that of those who thought | most objectionable; but it must be ap. 
that nothing justified the interference of | parent that no advances could be made 
the government in mercantile embarrass- | without the consent of the Bank. This 
ments, unless the distress was occasioned | plan, therefore, left the Bank in a tenfold 
by some great public calamity inflicted by | degree more in possession of its resources 
the hand of God, or some political event | than any other mode of relief which had 


of a very extraordinary nature. And 
here he wished the noble marquis to re- 
collect, that the evils of 1793 were very 
different from those of which the country 
at present complained. That period was 
the commencement of a war of a very ex- 
traordinary nature, and so unforeseen, that 
the highly-gifted individual then at the 
head of his majesty’s government declared, 
that there was then a prospect of a longer 
peace than the history of the country at 
any former time afforded. He must then 
say, that at present it was the Bank which 
ought to be looked to by the merchants, 
and not the government; since the distress 
had not been brought about by any politi- 
cal events whatever, or by any public ca- 
lamity, by over-trading and other causes, 


respecting the nature of which there was | 
a pretty general agreement of opinion. | 
Upon these grounds, he must repeat, that | 


been suggested. 

The Marquis of Lansdown conceived, 
that the supposed advantages of the mea- 
sure were all founded on the assumption, 
which he thought could not be correct, 
that the goods which were unsaleable now, 
would be saleable in two or three months. 
If, at the end of that term, no market was 
found for the goods, the Bank must renew 
the loan, or the relief would be of no avail. 
If it did not renew the loans from time to 
time until a revolution in the markets had 
taken place, the measure would have no 
advantages ; and if a portion of the Bank 
capital were to be locked up in goods 
until that revolution was completed, would 
any man Say, that while it was going on, 
the exchanges might not be in a state 
to compel the Bank to restrict its issues, 
and bring again on the country that ca- 
lamity which their lordships were then 


if relief was to be granted, it was through | endeavouring to remedy ? 


the Bank it should come. Whether or 


The Earl of Liverpool re-stated his 


not the Bank would grant it, was for the | opinion, that the same principle ought to 


Bank to decide. 


e readily admitted | 


apply to advances on goods as to dis- 
Discounts were made for 8 


that there was a degree of evil in the counts. 
course proposed; but all the objections limited time, and so would be the ad- 
which could be made against advances by | vances on deposits. This was the mode 
the Bank oui goods, applied with tenfold | in which, according to the by-laws, the 
greater force to any attempt to give relief | business would be conducted. With re- 


by issues of Exchequer-bills. In the pre- 
sent state of the market it was perfectly 
visionary to talk of relief by an issue of 
Exchequer-bills. Unless the Bank were 
to cash them, there could be no relief. 
But the Bank could not render those bills 
available, like goods, on which it wouldbe 


gardto discounts, a great mistake appeared 
to prevail. Many persons supposed that 
they were made on mere personal se- 
curity, but in reality they were always 
made with a view to goods. He would 
ask his noble and learned friend on the 
woolsack whether, froth the transactions 


{ 
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of his court, he was not aware that this 

was the case? The Bank credited in- 

dividuals, but it was because those in- 

dividuals were possessed of property. | 
Discount was a more convenient mode | 
than advances on goods; but objections , 
which applied to the latter practice before | 
the warehousing system was adopted, did 
not apply now. Since the bonding and 
warehousing system was brought to its 
present perfection, and merchandise was 
placed under the king’s lock, the incon- 
venience of advances on deposits were, in 
a great degree, removed, and issues on 
goods might now stand on nearly the 
same footing as issues on the discount of 
bills, The money advanced, it might be 
presumed, would be but a portion of the 
value of the merchandise deposited, and 
thus the return of the loan made upon the 
goods could always be commanded. The 
noble marquis doubted whether an ad- 
vance for two or three months would be 
of any use. In answer to this objection, 
he could say, that he had conversed with 
persons from different parts of the country, 
all of whom agreed that advances for the 
short period he had mentioned would be 
of the greatest advantage; because they 
considered that there was no want of 
money in the country, and that the cause 
of the distress was the money being 
locked up in consequence of that panic, 
the effects of which would, he trusted, 
soon cease to be felt. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that 
the merchants of the country were en- 
titled to look to the government for relief, 
though the noble ear! opposite wished to 
throw all the responsibility of any thing | 
which might be done in that way on the | 
Bank. The noble earl had argued, that 
the distress of 1793 differed from the pre- | 
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chief was the one and two pound notes 

When Mr. Pitt declared war if 1793, he 
was not a more active agent in bringing | 
on commercial distress than the noble 
earl had been. He could not conceive 
how any person could expect to restoré 
confidence by the means to which the 
noble earl now resorted. Measures 
more fatal could not be adopted than 
those which he had ventured on. Two 
or three months advances would afford 
no essential relief to the merchants, The 
only way to give relief was that open 
and manly way which was adopted in 
1793, in 1811, and 1814, That was a 
way much better calculated to restore 
confidence than the course which the 
noble earl had chosen to adopt. He 
would therefore say, let them tread the 
path which had been trodden before, and 
confidence would be restored. It seemed, 
however, that now-a-days old and tried 
measures were not palatable; some novelty 
must be served up; some experiment 
must be made; any thing, rather than 
travel in the beaten path of experience. 
He protested his belief, that the noblé 
earl had brought the country into such a 
state, that the open and direct course of 
affording relief by Exchequer-bills was 
the only expedient likely to restore con+ 
fidence. 

The report of the}Bank Charter Amend- 
ment-bill was then brought up. Upon its 
being read, the earl of Liverpool moved 
the introduction of his clause respecting 
the discretionary power to be vested in 
the branch-banks. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved, that 
a proviso be added to the clause, com- 
pelling the Bank of England to pay its 
notes in coin in any part of the a 
in which they had been issued throug 
the medium of its branch-banks. He 


sent, because it arose out of political 

events; but he could not admit the exist- | moved this in consequence of the strong 

so the consequence of poli- spect to branch-banks of the Bank o 
tical measures. He agiced with the noble | Lugland, and the provincial banks 
earl in believing, that the wealth of the | throughout = country, it was most ex- 
country was not impaired. Indeed he , pedient that their paper should not onl 
was of opinion, that if all the transactions | be convertible into coin, but so port 4 
of the late period of speculation were ble with the least delay possible, which 
wound up and balanced, it would be found would not be the case if the holders of 
that the country was nota loser tothe them could not obtain payment of them 
. evil proceeded issued. und upon 

chiefly from oe earl’s speeches and had been induced to propose this proviso 
measures. He had taught the country to was, what had taken place im Ireland. 
believe that it was to the foundti | After that bad been made; 
tion; and that the great cause of the mis- | in putsuancé of which the Bank of Ireland 
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had established branch banks in different 
parts of the country, a number of their 
notes were presented at one of those 
branch houses for payment in coin; but 
the demand was refused, on the ground 
that they were only payable in Dublin. 
The party making the demand imme- 
diately resorted to legal proceedings, for 
the purpose of compelling the Bank to 

ay in coin where the notes had been 
issued; but after the suit had gone on for 
some time, the Bank put an end to the 
proceedings, after consulting their coun- 
sel, who very properly represented to 
them that, their notes being in the nature 
of a general contract, they ought to be 
paid wherever they had agents. Since 
then, however, the Bank of Ireland had 
made an alteration in their notes, by the 
introduction of the words ‘in Dublin ;” 
in consequence of which, a party who 


took those notes in the country—no | g 


matter how remote the place—was now 
compelled to repair to Dublin, before he 
could obtain payment of them in coin. 
He had also been informed that some of 
the country banks in this country had so 
altered their notes as to make them pay- 
able in London, and no where else. Upon 
these grounds, therefore, he moved, that 
a proviso be introduced compelling the 
Bank, in the event of their resorting to 
the establishment of branch-banks, to pay 
their notes in gold in those parts of the 
country in which they shall have been 
issued. He could not conceive any in- 
convenience likely to accrue to the Bank 
from this measure. They might, perhaps, 
be put to some inconvenience from being 
compelled to pay all their notes, if so re- 
quired, at any of the places where they 
had appointed agencies; but they could 
experience none, or at least none which 
they ought not to endure, from being 
obliged to pay them in each particular 
place in which they had been issued. 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had | 
great doubts as to the effect of this clause 
in the way in which it stood now; for it 
would impose upon the Bank the necessity 
of issuing notes of different forms, so as 
to show at what particular branch-banks 
they were payable respectively. Then, 
if a person presented a note for payment 
at a particular place, which had issued at 
another place, he would be told that it 
could not be paid there; and the conse- 
quence of this might be to excite alarm 
in that part of the country. The ques- 


tion, however, was one of great difficulty ; | 
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for he certainly would not take upon 
himself to say that all the Bank of Eng. 
land notes ought to be payable at the 
Bank of England alone, because that 
would oblige the Bank always to keep a 
great store of cash by them to guard 
against the possibility of a run, and con. 
sequently it would put them to great in. 
convenience. ‘To show how necess 

it would be for the Bank in that case to 
be always prepared to meet a run, his 
lordship stated, that he had been informed 
that a man had been lately going about 
the country, and displaying the greatest 
industry in collecting country bank notes, 
and presenting them at the respective 
banks (for what purpose God only knew), 
in Exchange for Bank of England paper, 
At last, however, a stop had been put to 
his career, by refusing to give him Bank 
of England notes, and paying him only in 
old. 

The Earl] of Liverpool agreed that this 
proviso was one of some difficulty ; but 
still he thought it was founded on good 
principles. It would, he admitted, com- 
pel the Bank to adopt notes of different 
forms ; but, so far from that being an ob- 
jection, he thought it would be an ad- 
vantage; for if, as had been said, the 
Bank of England notes were more liable 
to be forged than local notes, this mea- 
sure, by confining the payment of the 
notes issued by the branch-banks to the 
particular places where they had been 
so issued, and thus rendering their circu- 
lation local, would operate as a check to 
that crime, and thus effect a benefit to 
the public. It would also throw an im- 
pediment in the way of any persons who, 
actuated by malice or any other feeling, 
might be anxious, like the man to whom 
the noble ear] had alluded, to produce a 
run upon the Bank of England here, or 
upon any particular branch in the coun- 
try. He therefore thought that the Bank 
ought to adopt particular forms of notes. 


| Besides, it would be invidious towards the 


country banks, to compel them to pay 
their notes in specie, if the branch banks 
of the Bank of England were not equally 
obliged to do so. The measure would, 
moreover, afford an amazing check to 
over-issues of paper. Upon the whole, 
therefore, he approved of the proposition 
of the noble marquis. 

The Marquis of Lansdown contended, 
that the absence of a compulsory provision 
for payment by the Bank of England of 
its notes in coin where they had been 


| 
| 
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issued, would not only be invidious 
towards the country banks, but would put 
it in the power of the branch-banks to 
extinguish them altogether if they chose ; 
seeing that they might collect all the 
notes in circulation of any bank they 
pleased and pour them in upon it at 
once, while the other would have no 
power to retaliate upon the branch-bank. 

The clause, with the proviso, was then 
agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 27. 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR ARRANGE- 
MENT Bitu.] Sir C. Cole presented a 
petition from the creditors of the Swansea 
bank of Gibbon and Eaton, in favour of 
the bill before the House for promoting a 
better arrangement between Debtor and 
Creditor. The petition went to point out 
the serious inconvenience which occurred, 
as the law now stood, in vesting the pro- 
perty of merchants, bankers, and others 
engaged in trade, who might be involved 
in difficulties. It often happened, that 
when the majority of the creditors were 
disposed to invest the property in the 
hands of trustees for the benefit of the 
whole, one obstinate creditor, by holding 
out, and taking out a commission of bank- 
ruptcy, involved,the property in legal pro- 
ceedings to such an extent, that that pro- 
perty, which would, under a different sys- 
tem, pay a large dividend, was wholly 
absorbed in law expenses, and thus lost to 
the creditors. The petitioners, therefore, 
prayed, that the bill which allowed the 
majority of the creditors to enter into 
arrangements for the security of the pro- 
perty, might be binding on all; and 
that after such arrangement had been 
entered into, no creditor should be allowed 
to sue out a commission of bankruptcy. 
They gave an instance of the evil of which 
they complained, in the case of the Swan- 
sea Bank. 

Mr. Bright said, that great evils had 
arisen from the difficulty complained of, 
which ended, in many instances, in a total 
loss of the property toall the creditors. The 
object of the bill which he had introduced, 
was to cause the agreement of the majority 
of the creditors to be binding on the 
others. Since the bill was introduced, he 
had received several communications, 


which showed the immense losses which 
had accrued from the want of such a 
-These losses fell with great 


measure, 
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severity on the middling classes of tra- 
ders. He would bring on his bill to-mor- 
row, and so convinced was he of its 
necessity, that he would not abandon it, 
until he had ascertained the opinion of 
the House to be against it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood bore testimony 
to the general utility of the bill, 

Mr. Lockhart thought that, to render 
the measure productive of the intended 
good, it should be carried much further. 
The mere prevention of an investment of 
the property of a trader from being con- 
sidered an act of bankruptcy would not 
be sufficient; for it often happened that 
acts of bankruptcy were committed be- 
fore such investment was made. Now, it 
would be necessary that the bill should 
extend to prevent those previous acts of 
bankruptcy from affecting the trust deed 
for the benefit of the creditors. The bill 
which had already passed, making the 
issuing of commissions of bankrupt null 
and void, unless such commissions were 
issued within six months, was not carried 
far enough; and unless some improve- 
ment on this point were made in the pre- 
sent bill, it would be inoperative. 

Mr. Bright was afraid of the difficulties 
which would be opposed to the suggestion 
of the hon. member. At the same time, 
he would be disposed to adopt any prac- 
ticable course to make the measure effec- 
tual. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Promissory Notes Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for going into a commit- 
tee on this bill, 

Mr. Hume said, whatever difference of 
opinion might exist in the minds of hon. 
members as to the causes of the present 
distress, they were all agreed, at least, in 
a sincere desire to alleviate it as much as 
was in their power, and to prevent a re- 
currence of similar disasters. He was 
sorry to be obliged to differ from the in- 
troducers of the present bill as to the 
causes of the evil, and he could not but 
consider the present measure wholly un- 
called for, and extremely mischievous in 
itself. He begged to remind hon. mem- 
bers, that if they supported this measure 
for England, they could not consistently 
oppose the extension of it both to Scot- 
land and Ireland ; for it was but right that 
the same system of currency should pre- 
vail through every part of the united 
kingdom. The supporters of this bill 
must also be guilty of a decided retracta- 
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tion from the principle so ably set forth 
in the report of the bullion-committee, 
that the best system of currency was a 
paper one, convertible at pleasure into 
gold. One of the arguments which he 
had heard urged in favour of this bill was, 
that the issuing of one and two pound 
notes was an interference with the pre- 
rogative of the Crown; but, if this were 
so, surely it was an equal interfer- 
ence with the prerogative of the Crown; 
to issue five or ten pound notes. If this 
argument were to have any weight at 
all, it must hold good to its full extent; 
and then it would tend to prevent the 
issue of all notes. Some other supporters 
of the bill had endeavoured to recommend 
its adoption, by describing, in pathetic 
terms, the lamentable situation in which 
the poor working classes of the commu- 
nity were placed, who happened to be 
holders of these one and two pound notes 
at the time of the stoppages of the coun- 
try bankers who had issued them; but he 
believed the loss on these one and two 
pound notes had fallen much more heavily 
on petty tradesmen than on the working 
classes ; though, be this as it might, how 
did the present bill prevent a recurrence 
of these evils? The holders of the five 
and ten pound notes would still be con- 
tinually exposed to the risk of bank 
failures, and the loss of 5/. or 10/. might 
quite as much distress a petty trades- 
man as the loss of 1/. or 2/. would a la- 
bouring mechanic. He must protest 
against any bank-notes of any kind being 
driven from circulation, because they 
must be replaced by a much more expen- 
sive currency, which would have to be 
purchased by substantial capital, and 
must, consequently, withdraw so much of 
it from being applied in advancing the 
trade and manufactures of the country. 
It had been recommended in his Majesty’s 
Speech, that the banking system should 
be placed on a sure basis; and indeed it 
was the duty of ministers to see that this 
should be effected. If any country bank 
should fail between the present period and 
1829, in his opinion ministers ought to be 
held responsible to the community for 
any loss it might sustain by such failure, 
unless they required deposits to be lodged 
by the country bankers. It was a noto- 
rious fact, that many individuals who were 
cengrme of scarcely any property, had 

en in the habit of issuing notes to an 
enormous extent. The workmen at the 
dock-yard at Plymouth had been paid to 
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the amount of 700/. or 800l. a-week in 
the notes of a country bank which had 
recently suspended its payments; and he 
had been informed, that at present the 
greatest distress prevailed amongst the 
small shopkeepers in the neighbouring 
villages who had taken these notes in 
payment from the workmen. Bank notes 
might be suffered to remain in circulation 
without any evil consequences, if the is. 
suers of them were required to lodge de. 
posits; and there would be no great diffi. 
culty in effecting this. Commissioners 


might be appointed, and some office esta. 


blished at the Exchequer, or elsewhere, 
for receiving deposits of stock or Exche 
quer-bills from country bankers, equal te 
the amount of notes issued by them, of 
course accounting to such bankers for the 
interest which might accrue on their re- 
spective deposits. If any note should be 
presented for payment, and dishonoured, 
upon its being so certified by a magistrate, 
it should be competent for the commis. 


sioners of deposits to transfer a portion of , 


stock sufficient to discharge the amount 
of the dishonoured note, to the holder of 
it. But this would be a case which would 
scarcely ever occur in practice; for the 
credit which the country banks would 
derive from its being generally known 
that they had lodged deposits equal to the 
amount of their notes in circulation, would 
be so great as altogether to prevent any 
runsupon them; and thus, withoutany risk, 
there would be realized a saving of from 
23,000,000/. to 24,000,0G0/. of gold to 
the capital of the country.—Another pro- 
vision which he wished to have introduced 
into the bill was, that all bank notes 
should be payable on demand at the 
place where they were issued ; for it had 
been the practice with some bankers not 
to make their notes convertible into gold, 
except at some place from two to three 
hundred miles distant from the spot where 
they were originally issued. This must, 
of course, have been attended with very 
great inconvenience to parties who wished 
to have gold for them.—He should also 
wish to see a provision in the bill, 
that both the Bank of Engiand and all 
other banks whatever, should be required, 
on the 15th of every month, to publish an 
account of the amount of their notes in 
circulation. He expected he should be 
told that his plan was a mere theory, 
which could never be reduced to practice ; 
but he would remind the House, that 
during the last year there had been an 1n- 
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crease of 2,000,000/. in the paper circu- 
lation of Ireland, and still that country 
had not met with similar disasters in its 
banking establishments as had befallen 
England. Scotland had also escaped; 
indeed it was scarcely possible that any 
loss could arise from the chartered banks 
there. America also afforded an instance 


| 


/suggested by the hon. member. 


of the good effects of adopting the system. 


of banking which he had proposed, In. 


the province of New York there were 
thirty-five chartered banks, and no pri- 
vate bankers whatever. It was invariably 
required, that all the capital should be paid 
up, before they were allowed to issuea sin- 
gle note. They were also required to fur- 
nish an annual account of their issues, and 
indeed of all their transactions, to the go- 
vernment; and if there appeared the least 
suspicion as to the solvency of any of 
them, a commission was immediately ap- 


pointed to examine into, and report on | 
Such were the good effects | 


the matter. 
of this system, that since the year 1816, 
only one failure had taken place amongst 
these chartered banks, and that had arisen 
from its being connected with a private 
bank in another province. In Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire there were 
both chartered and private banks. With 
the chartered banks the non-payment on 
demand ipso facto amounted to a forfeiture 
of their charters; and it certainly was 
worthy of remark, that whilst almost all 
the private banks had been obliged to sus- 
pend their payments on account of the 
great depression which took place during 
the war, every one of the chartered banks 
continued to pay in specie all the time; 
and whilst other paper circulation was 
depressed from 15 to 25 per cent, the 


paper issues of the chartered banks were | 


not depressed a farthing. —The hon, mem- 
ber concluded by moving, “ That it be an 
Instruction to the committee on the Bill, 
to provide for requiring from Banks and 
Banking establishments, deposits (to be 
lodged in the Exchequer or other proper 
office), equal in amount to the amount of 
Promissory Notes payable on demand, 
issued by them respectively.” 

.The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


he should be inclined, on principle, to | 


object to the introduction of any amend- 
ments to the effect of those proposed by 
the hon. member into the present bill ; 
for this bill was of a mere temporary 
nature, and it would bea very inconve- 
vient, not to say a very clumsy, mode of 
proceeding, to introduce into it measures 
VOL. XIV. 
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of a permanent nature, and of such very 
great moment in themselves, as those 
The 
House had already. come to a decision, 
that these small notes, which the hon. 
member considered so innocent, and in- 
deed so useful, had a most pernicious ten- 
dency ; and, indeed, the present bill was 
founded on the principle, that it was 
desirable to effect their gradual extinction, 
whereas the provisions which the hon. 
member wished to have introduced into 
the bill proceeded quite on different 
grounds, and professed to prevent a re- 
currence of the late disasters, by quite 
a different mode from the one pursued by 
the present bill. He thought that after 
the House had given its almost unanimous 
assent to the principle on which the pre- 
sent bill was founded, it ought not, at this 
late stage of the business, to abandon it; 
which it must necessarily do if it should 
adopt the suggestions of the hon. mem- 
ber. Now, he owned that of all the powers 
which could be vested in the Treasury, 
this appeared to be one of the most objec- 
tionable. He did not wish to pry into the 
private concerns of every country banker. 
The power of doing so would be as in- 
tolerable as it would be inquisitorial. 
Though he might not be inclined to avail 
himself of it, he would not attempt to 
conceal from the House his opinion, that 
it would be dangerous to intrust govern- 
ment with the knowledge of the amount 
of property which every man had vested 
ina country bank. It was a power that 
the Treasury might use with partiality and 
injustice, and he should therefore be 
averse to see it vested in those who had 
the direction of it. It appeared to him 
that the hon. member had completely 
forgotten that there were two species of 
creditors to every country bank ; namely, 
those who held their notes, and those who 
had deposited money with them. Now, 
the security which the hon. member 
wished to exact from the country banks 
would be much better for the first de- 
scription of creditors than it would be for 
the latter. Indeed, the hon. member’s 
plan would prevent the country banks 
from being any longer banks of deposits. 
and would thus destroy one of the chief 
advantages arising from the present bank- 
ingsystem. This was a decided objection 
to the proposition which the hon. member 
had just laid before the House. Thehon., 
member might. think it easy to establish 
— banks on the plan which he had 
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proposed, but, for his part, he must con- 
fess that he had great doubts about it. If 
they might judge what the feelings of 
those who had vested their property in 
this manner would be on hearing of such 
a scheme, from what they had been when 
a somewhat similar scheme was proposed 
some years ago, they would find that these 
country banks, which were of consider- 
able use when properly regulated, would 
not be established; or, at least, would 
not be established under such circum- 
stances as the hon. member proposed. 
If they were at liberty to establish char- 
ter banks with a limited liability, he 
could understand the argument which 
might then be addressed to them: 
“ We have given you extraordinary 
privileges, and we therefore require from 
you a compensation in return, and that 
Conipensation we demand in a deposit of 
capital.” He thought, however, that, 
as in all other cases where no extraor- 
dinary or exclusive privileges were asked, 
the adoption of the course recommended 
by the hon. member would be an impolitic 
and inconvenient restriction on the fair 
employment of capital. The measure of 
gradually extinguishing the circulation of 
small notes appeared to him to be a more 
convenient and salutary mode of checking 
the proceedings of country bankers ; and 
asthe hon.member proposed hisscheme as 
a substitute for that measure, he felt 
bound to oppose its being given as an in- 
Struction to the committee. He was 
sorry the hon. member had not proposed 
his scheme at an earlier period. If he 
had, the House would have been spared 
a long discussion completely lost. Think- 
ing, as he did, that the proposed clauses 
were not of the slightest value; that they 
would materially cramp the powers which 
country banks ought to enjoy, if they were 
to be permitted to exist at all; and that 
they would be a miserable substitute for 
the measure which he himself had pro- 
posed, he should give them his decided 
opposition. 

Mr. Sykes said, he was of opinion that 
government would have acted more wisely 
if it had let the subject rest, till the arrival 
of quieter times ; though he thought they 
had amended this bill considerably by 
extending the time during which the 
Bank of England was to have the power 
of issuing small notes. The sooner these 
discussions were ended, the better it 
would be for the country ; for the alarm 
which they occasioned was inconceiva- 
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ble. Whilst he was on his legs, he 
would mention the cruel effect of the mig. 
representation of an observation whieh 
had recently fallen from the president of 
the Board of Trade. That right hon, 
gentleman had mentioned the names of 
two banks which had failed ; and, by some 
involuntary error, it had gone forth in one 
of the public papers that one of the banks 
belonged to the town which he had the 
honour to represent. Now, he was well 
aware that nothing had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman which could warrant 
the publication of such an idea; and he 
hoped he would rise in the course of the 
evening to set the matter right. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he was anxious to 
address a few words to the House, in 
consequence of an observation of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer; namely, 
that it would be inconsistent in any hon, 
member, who had supported the former 
measure of the government, now to give 
his assent to the proposition of his hon, 
friend. He was one of those who had 
supported the government on that occa- 
sion, and he had seen nothing since to in- 
duce him to regret that vote. He wassorry 
that ministers had departed from the cor- 
rect principle which they had carried so 
triumphantly through the House; and it 
was on account of the ministers that he 
lamented the departure, not on his own, 
He was one of the minority of twenty- 
four who went out on that question of 
principle; and, therefore, he could not 
see how he was open to the charge of 
inconsistency in now voting with his hon. 
friend. Unless something was done to 
strike at the root of the present banking 
system, the country would be exposed te 
the constant recurrence of those evils 
under which it now suffered, and which 
it was impossible to say how long might 
continue. He denied that there woul 
be any interference with the employment 
of capital. The instruction would only 
impose a wholesome restraint on the ma- 
nufactures of the coin of the country. 
Why, the Bank of England itself gave 
security for the amount of their issues, 
Why? Because it traded in the coin of 
the country. For the same reason we 
had a right to demand of country bankers 
a deposit of capital to a certain extent, 
as a guarantee to the public that they 
should not throw the community inte 
such a disastrous state as it had lately 
been invelved in The real cause of the 
present calamity might be traced to the 
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augmentation and contraction of its paper 
currency; not only of that proceeding 
from the Bank of England, but, of that 
roceeding from the country banks, 
Savy body acquainted with the com- 
mercial history of England knew, that 
whenever there had heen great distress, 
there had previously been a great aug- 
mentation followed on the sudden by an 
unnatural contraction of the currency. 
It was the currency of the country that 
determined the value of every species of 
property within it. Those who held the 
issues, held the property of the country 
in their hands; and it therefore became 
the duty of parliament to adopt some 
measures to control them in those issues, 
if it wished to guard the country from the 
recurrence of such distresses as those 
under which it was now suffering. So 
Jong as they allowed 800 country banks 
to trade in the currency without giving 
security for their issues, so long must they 
be exposed to disasters and dangers. 
The bankers whose property was vested 
in those establishments were, gencrally 
speaking, men of education and respecta- 
bility; but though the individuals were 
good, the system on which they acted was 
most pernicious. On this point he might 
avail himself of the opinions of the late 
Mr. Ricardo, who had declared it to be 
his belief, that in the major part of the 
failures of country banks, the parties 
might be fairly charged with something 
worse than want of prudence; and had 
recommended as a remedy against future 
mischief, that they should be compel- 
led to deposit with government security 
in proportion to their issues. This opi- 
nion was the more valuable, as it came 
from a person who was thought to have 
carried his notions on the subject of free 
tradetoo far, and who had, inconsequence, 
been branded with the title of theorist and 
visionary, Mr. Ricardo, advocate as he 
was for free trade, deemed it necessary for 
the government to interfere with the 
dealings of the traders in paper-money, 
and to secure for the community a guar- 
antee against loss ; which could be effected 
in no other way than by these deposits. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
he did not like this plan, because it would 
make the government acquainted with all 
the concerns of the private bankers. Why 
need it? Could not the securities be 
vested in the funds by means of commis- 
sloners? With respect to the deposit 
banks, his hon. friend did not intend to 
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interfere with them, but only with those 
who usurped the prerogative of manufac- 
turing money for the country. He was 
of opinion that the government had ori- 
ginally taken aright view of this question, 
but that they had not dared to act upon it, 
lest they should irritate the feelings of the 
country bankers, whom they knew to be 
a powerful body. He felt it to be quite 
impossible that such accute and intelligent 
men as the president of the Board of 
Trade, and several of his colleagues, 
should be ignorant of the evils which 
arose from the large issue of country 
notes. If some measure was not taken to 
check it, the next step that the House 
would be called upon to take, would be, 
to destroy the country banks altogether, 
a consummation which he, for one, should 
not be sorry to see effected. He could 
not see why the Bank of England should 
be the only bank in the country under 
the control of the government, The 
banking system of the country, generally 
speaking, was carried on without capital. 
He did not mean to assert that there were 
not many establishments with whom the 
case was quite the reverse; but the want 
of capital was much more generally the 
case. Ifthe government had the courage 
to deal with the question, they would in- 
troduce a radical change in the system, 
and thereby prevent the recurrence of the 
existing evils. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he should not have 
troubled the House at all upon this occa- 
sion, if he had not been called upon by the 
hon. member for Hull, to set right a mis~ 
representation, which had occasioned un- 
easiness to several of his constituents. In 
a former debate, having had occasion to 
notice an argument of the hon. member 
for Cricklade, who had opposed the bill 
for the regulation of the one and two 
pound notes, on the ground that they 
could not be suppressed without produc- 
ing great injury to the agricultural interest, 
he had endeavoured to show, that even if 
that inconvenience should ensue from that 
bill, there were other and greater incon- 
veniences likely to ensue from the want of 
it. In looking about for a proof of that 
assertion in a country unconnected almost 
with commerce, he had referred to what 
had occurred at Horsham, in Sussex, 
where, ten years ago, the bank, which 
was the only one in the place, had failed, 
and had involved the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood in the most se- 
vere distress. After that failure had oc- 
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curred, another bank was formed ; and | 


that bank, he was sorry to say, had stopped 


payment during the late crisis. The dis- lation of a banker’s capital. 


tress of the district was again renewed in 
an aggravated degree, and the pressure 
on the farmers had been more than usually | 
heavy. By one of those accidents for | 
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with the prerogative ; but he had not at- 


tributed the same character to the circu- 
He had 
complained, that the putting into circula. 
tion that which was equivalent to a sove. 
reign was an infringement on the func. 
tions of royalty, and had stated that such 


which no member of parliament could be | a currency could not exist together with 
accountable, and over which he had no a metallic standard. In so doing, he be. 
control, it did happen that, in one of the | lieved he had stated very clear and rational 
vehicles of public information, it was doctrine. He had never been guilty, he 
stated that in the town of Hull—where never could have been guilty, of such an 
there were more banks than one, and absurdity as the hon, member for Aber. 
banks, he believed, ofthe utmost solidity— , deen had put into his mouth; namely, 
this failure, and this consequent distress, that the paving away a bill for 10/. or 204, 
had taken place. When that misrepre-| was an interference with the prerogative, 
sentation reached Hull, it appeared to, Why, without such bills, the commerce 
many persons of great respectability there of the country could not be carried on, 


to be calculated to do great evil. The. 
mayor had, in consequence, written to | 
him upon the subject, and he had imme- | 
diately written back to the mayor, rectify- | 
ing the misrepresentation which had been | 
committed. He had not read the debate | 
in which the misrepresentation had been. 
made; it had therefore not attracted his , 
notice, or he should have taken an oppor- | 
tunity of rectifying it immediately, He. 
hoped that whatever inconvenience might | 
have ensued from the mis-statement had , 
been corrected by the letter which he had | 
addressed to the mayor of Hull, and that | 
the occurrences of that evening would set | 
the matter right in every other quarter.— | 
He would now come to the question be- 
fore the House. His right hon, friend 
had never said that there would be any 
inconsistency in supporting the proposal 


circulation of the one and the two pound 
notes. Undoubtediy, the hon, member 
for Westminster would be guilty of no ine | 
consistency in supporting them both; 
but, unfortunately for the hon. member's 
observation, the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had proposed his amendment not to 
render the one and two pound note bill | 
more perfect, but as a substitute for it. 
Hume, “No such thing.” ] So it 
zppeared to him; for the hon, member 
had all along declared his wish to extend 
the time for the circulation of the one and 
two pound notes ; contending, that if they 
were convertible into specie, there was no 
harm in that circulation. What he had 
said upon a former occasion had been 
strangely misrepresented by the hon. 
member. He had said, that the issuing 


With respect to the proposition before the 
House, he intreated the House to look at 
it in its true colours. True it was, the 
country was in difficulties. A general 
want of confidence existed amongst all 
men, which rendered it impossible to carry 
on the common affairs, at the common 
fairs and markets of the countries, or to 
effect the interchange of the common ne- 
cessaries of life ; and at a period like this, 
the hon. member proposes that the coun- 
try bankers should make a deposit to the 
amount of the value of their issues. The 
hon. member for Westminster said, he 
would not interfere with any establish- 
ments that were banks of deposit ; but, no 
bank could go on without that branch of 


_ business; and if this resolution were car- 


ried into effect, the consequence must be, 


_that all the deposits would be immediately 
which was now before them, and in sup-'| 
porting the bill for putting an end to the” 


withdrawn. It would, in fact, be telling 
the man who had sufficient confidence in 


_a bank to deposit his money there, ‘“ Take 
care what security you have for the pay- 


ment of your money: the holders of the 
notes in circulation are guaranteed by the 
capital of the bank, and your deposits will 
only come in when all the rest are paid.” 
Only consider what the consequence of 
introducing such a system, and particu- 
larly of introducing it at this moment 
would be! He believed that if they could 
ascertain the amount of the notes which 
the country banks had in circulation, and 
also the amount of the sums deposited 
with them previously to the commence- 
ment of the late panic, it would be found 
that the deposits exceeded the notes in the 
proportion of five or six to one; and yet it 
was now gravely proposed to relieve the 
existing distress by telling the depositors 


of these small notes was an interference | that they were not to have as good secu- 
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rity for their money as the holders of the 

notes. It was not fit, he contended, to 

broach such principles at the present mo- 

ment. If it were consistent with the per- 

mission which they had recently obtained 

from the Bank of England, to erect char- 

tered banks, with a limited responsibility, 

the House would have a right—nay, more, 

it would be his duty—to impose upon 

them some obligation of this kind. But 

did the hon. member expect that any bank 

could be formed, in consequence of his 

resolution, in which the parties engaging 

with unlimited responsibility were liable 

to be called upon for securities such as 
the hon. member had mentioned? If the 
hon. member had such expectations, he 
would find them wofully disappointed, if 
ever it became necessary to see how far 
they could be realized. He should hail it 
as an improvement of the banking system, 
if the Bank of England would relax its 
charter still further than it had yet relaxed 
it; and if it would permit the establish- 
ment of other chartered banks besides it- 
self, with limited responsibility. Such a 
relaxation would add greatly to the per- 
manent advantage of the country, and 
would entitle the Bank to its deepest 
gratitude. He hoped to see the day when 
the Bank would concede to the public 
that part of its privileges; but, in the 
mean time, they must take things as they 
were, and legislate as well and as wisely 
as they could. To introduce such a re- 
gulation as was proposed by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, into the banking 
system at present, would bea great hard- 
ship on those whose interests would be af- 
fected by it. It was his opinion, that if this 
instruction were given to the committee, 
it would greatly enhance the difficulties of 
the country ; and such being his opinion, 
he feit it to be his bounden duty to give 
his opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Robertson, from some details fur- 
nished by the late earl of Liverpool, 
argued, that taking a comparative estimate 
of the total of our currency and of the 
population of England and Wales in 1774, 
and the present population of ali Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the additional 
amount of uniform currency now demand- 
ed for Scotland and Ireland, in which 
countries their own monies formerly cir- 
culated, we should want, in the present 
year 1826, a currency double what it was 
in 1774; that, whereas, in 1774, it was in 
all about 28,000,000/., we should now 
require a currency of 56,000,000/.; and 
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that, taking Scotland and Ireland into the: 
account, we stood in need of one of nut 
less than 78,000,000/, sterling. In France, 
which had a third more of population 
than the whole united kingdom, they had 
a currency of about 85,000,000/. If the 
House considered the enormous price of 
provisions, and all the necessary articles 
of consumption in this country, the 
would allow that our population, althoug 
only two-thirds of the population of 
France, required as great a currency as 
was necessary for the French people. 
But, if the present bill passed, where was 
all this money to come from? It should 
be recollected, that for twenty-years past, 
the mines of America liad been compara- 
tively unworked, and that the produce 
of the precious metals had been propor- 
tionately deficient, and inadequate to 
supply the demands and wants of com- 
merce. Ifthe currency was restored to 
the condition in which it stood in 1793, 
it would be found to be infinitely enhan+ 
ced by the wants of the country. It was 
necessary, in this respect, to look nar- 
rowly to the wants of the landed and 
manufacturing interests. As for the 
merchants, their own bills might, fora 
time, supply among them a deficiency of 
currency ; but with the other two classes, 
the case was very different. He thought 
the establishment of branch-banks would 
be a measure productive of great benefit ; 
and that the same might be said of joint- 
stock banks. He, however, decidedly 
objected to the principle of limited re- 
sponsibility, which it had not been found 
necessary to act upon in Scotland, where 
the banking system was most efficient. 
He concluded by recommending that the 
country banks should be made to pay in 
gold, as much as possible, as the best 
means of forcing them to accumulate gold 
in their coffers. He deprecated the pass- 
ing of this bill, until the House had in- 
vestigated more closely into the causes 
which were alleged as an excuse for it. 
Mr. Leycester said, he conceived this 
measure to be a mere temporary one, in- 
tended by the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer as a stepping-stone to further im- 
provement. He thought that the security 
of the country depended upon the facility 
and certainty with which the paper issues 
—of whatever description they might be 
—could be converted at the will of the 
holder into gold. Not to do this would 
be to give a loose rein to the wild enter- 
prises of those who had already proved that 
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they were not to be trusted, and to suffer 
the poison to go forth without an an- 
tidote. If that convertibility should be 
put out of sight, the right principles 
which had been universally acknowledged 
would be eluded, He thought than an 
amendment should be introduced into the 
bill to guard against any possible viola- 
tion of the convertibility of paper into 
gold; and he should look for the support 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite to 
that amendment, because they had al- 
ready explicitly declared their recognition 
of that principle. He trusted that no- 
thing would tempt the chancellor of the 
Exchequer to deviate from the course he 
had proposed; and that no opposition, 
either in that House or elsewhere, would 
induce him to relax in his firm adherence 
to measures, which, however they might 
be assailed by clamour, or the ‘ civium 
ardor prava jubentium,” were the real 
means of preserving the prosperity of the 
country. 

Mr. Monck said, that the system of a 
paper currency subsisting at the same 
time with one of gold, was the most ob- 
jectionable in principle, as well as in 
practice, that could be imagined. The 
tendency of the one was always to drive 
out the other, and to cause the most 
serious inconveniencies to the country, 
by keeping up a ruinous fluctuation of 
prices. Money, and not money’s worth, 
was the basis of a well-regulated cur- 
rency ; and whenever this principle should 
be departed from, the consequences must 
be highly detrimental. Much had been 
said lately of the respectability of the 
country bankers. He did not mean to 
say that there were not some of those 
persons who, in every point of view, de- 
served all that had been said in their 
favour; but it was not less true that some 
who called themselves country bankers 
were little better than swindlers. There 
was, therefore, the greatest reason why a 
difference should be made between per- 
sons who were entitled to confidence, and 
those who had no other object than to 
defraud those who were so unfortunate 
as to trust them. It was obviously the 
first duty of the ministers of any country 
to maintain the safety of the country. In 
discharge of this duty, they ought to 
prevent the persons he had alluded to 
from taking the king’s coin out of cir- 
culation, and afterwards that which was 
the next best thing, the Bank of England 
notes, and substitute for them saa 
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but their own worthless paper. Was 
such a practice to be tolerated? There F 
was now an opportunity for putting g 
stop to it for ever, and that without ip, 
terfering with the trade of the country, 
If ministers did not now step forward 
and avail themselves of it, they would 
incur a heavy responsibility, and woylq 
have themselves alone to blame for the 
disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Maberly said, he thought his hon, 
friend had not applied his usual discri, 
mination to this subject, and that the 
amendment which he had proposed would 
fail to do any possible good, while it 
might produce serious evil. The security 
which he proposed must be an incom. 
plete one, because, although it would 
protect the holders of the notes, the per, 
sons depositing their money with the 
bankers would be left without any security 
whatever. He thought also, that as the 
amendment went, in effect, to produce a 
great alteration in the law of the land be. 
tween debtor and creditor, he ought to 
propose it in a substantive shape, when it 
might be discussed upon its own merits, 
He trusted, therefore, that his hon. friend 
would withdraw his motion, and bring it 
forward at some future opportunity. 

Mr. Hume said, he understood the right 
hon, gentleman to agree with him as to the 
principle, but objected that this was not 
the time for carrying the measure he had 
proposed. As, however, the right hon. 
gentleman had not said what time he 
thought would be a favourable one, the 
same objection might always be made. 
He was desirous to ascertain what was the 
feeling of the House upon it, and for this 
purpose should press his motion to 8 
division. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had stated, on 
a former occasion, that although it was 
his intention to propose a measure with 
respect to chartered banks, he should wait 
until some steps had been taken towards 
the establishment of such banks. 

The House divided: for the amend- 
ment 9; against it 120. Majority against 
it 111. 


List of the Minority. 
Baring, sir T. Palmer, C. T. 
Burdett, sir F. Wood, ald. 
Maberly, major, Webb, col. 
Monck, J. B. TELLERS, 
Lloyd, S. Hume, J. 
Knight, Rob. Hobhouse, J. C. 


The House having resolved itself into @ 
committee, 
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~The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that at the time of the last ad« 
journment, the committee had been oc- 
cupied in the discussion of a proposition 
of the hon, member for Abingdon, with 
respect to a regular ublication of the 
issues of the Bank of England. He had 
stated then, that although he was not an 
enemy to publicity in the transactions of 
the Bank, he did not conceive that there 
were the same reasons for demanding a 
compulsory statement of all its issues, as 
there were for requiring an account of the 
circulation of small notes. The House, he 
admitted, might exercise its power in re- 
quiring the amount of issues for a par- 
ticular purpose ; but as a general rule, it 
was his opinion, that it would lead to 
serious inconveniencies. He had then 
stated his objections to the hon. member's 
motion, to be founded on these grounds ; 
and he begged now to say, that his judg- 
ment remained unaltered. It would there- 
fore be better that the subject should now 
be taken up at the point where it had 
been broken off. 
_ The Chairman then read the clause en- 
acting that the Bank of England should 
every month make a return of all the one 
and two pound notes in circulation since 
the preceding month, and the amendment 
moved by Mr. Maberly on Friday, «and 
also an account of the amount of all the 
notes in circulation since the last day of 
the preceding month.” On the amend- 
ment being put, 

Mr. Materly expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. gentleman should oppose a 
proposition so little liable to objection. 
He need not remind the right hon. gentle- 
man and the committee, how materially the 
whole transactions of the country were 
affected by the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and there was nothing in his opinion 
so likely to prevent any ill consequences 
from their operation, as the knowledge of 
the full length to which their issues ex- 
tended. The right hon. gentleman seemed 
to consider that knowledge of very little 
consequence ; but in truth it was more 
material than gentlemen were fully aware of. 
Government denied that they interfered 
with the Bank of England; but without 
going to inquire whether they did or did 
not, he would say that in a case like the 
present, it was their duty, as ministers of 
the Crown, to interfere for the protection 
of the country. Without the publication 
he called for, they never could be secure 
against the fluctuations produced from the 
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extensions and contractions of the issue of 
Bank notes. He would read to them an 
extract from the pamphlet of Mr. Tooke, 
whose opinions seemed to have formed the 
basis of a great many of the right hon. 
gentleman’s measures. His words were 
these—* In the mean time there are twe 
specific evils which are severely and exe 
tensively felt, and of which the remedy isso 
obvious and easy, as to admit of bein 

immediately applied. One of the evils is 
that to which I have already alluded 
viz. the secresy and mystery in which al} 
the proceedings of the Bank of England 
are enveloped. While that secresy pre 
vails, all investments of capital, all mer 
cantile engagements, and all contracts of 
whatever kind, are exposed to an element 
of uncertainty, in addition to any other 
that can have been in contemplation, and 
plans, otherwise well combined, may be 
defeated by some great operation of the 
Bank upon the currency, which if it were 
known and exposed to public scrutiny and 
discussion, would either be quickly aban- 
doned, or would admit of being appre- 
ciated and acted upon. It may, I believe, 
be set down asa rule, that the administra 
tion of all institutions, of which the func- 
tions or operations in any degree affect 
the public interest, ought to be constantly 
and strictly subjected to the supervision 
of the public. Such supervision is the 
only effectual safeguard against errors and 
abuses. Next to the administration of 
the state, there is no administration of any 
office so immediately and extensively 
affecting the interests of the commuzity, 
as that which is intrusted to the persons 
invested with the privilege of issuing 
paper-money, and who, by the manner ia 
which they exercise that privilege, have 
it in their power to produce great changes 
in the property and condition of every in- 
dividual in the kingdom. No man, nor 
set of men, ought, in my opinion, to be 
iutrusted with that privilege ; but being 
so intrusted, their exercise of it ought to 
be subject to the constant control and 
correction of public opinion, Such pub- 
licity would enforce a steady and consistent 
adherence to some settled rule, the uni- 
form operation of which the mercantile 
world might understand and be prepared 
for. There is no reason whatever why 


the accounts of the Bank of England 
should not be published with as much 
fulness of detail as is exhibited in the ac- 
counts published half-yearly by the Bank 
of France.” . , 
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He did not mean that they should ex- 
actly take the Bank of France as a model, 
which published every thing, even to the 
amount of their loans, but he thought that 
they should know something of a circula- 
tion which had been known to alter six 
millions in seven days. He could not 
understand, what reasonable ground could 
be urged against the publicity herequired; 
but, if the Bank did refuse, he conceived 
that government, as the guardians of the 
public interests, were bound to compel 
them. Did they consider the injury to 
the exchanges—the incessant fluctuation 
of prices—and the various evils which 
might be in a great measure corrected by 
the knowledge of the extent of the issues 
of the Bank of England .The power which 
that body possessed was a most dangerous 
power, and ought to be subjected to the 
check of public observation. 

Mr. Herries said, it was not because the 
Bank felt reluctant to give this account 
that he opposed the amendment, but be- 
cause it appeared to him extremely ob- 
jectionable. In the first place, it bad 
nothing to do with the measure now be- 
fore the House. Nothing was proposed 
by that measure, but to regulate the 
issues of one and two pound notes. If 
the amendment should be introduced, 
there was no subject relating to the Bank 
of England that might not, with equal 
propriety, be engrafted upon it. There 
was another objection to it which he 
thought even stronger than this. The 
actual amount of notes in circulation was 
never any criterion either of the super- 
abundance or deficiency of money; and 
he could conceive nothing more likely to 
produce confusion than the publication of 
such amount. It would, perhaps, gratify 
the curiosity of the hon. member ; but it 
could produce no good effect. Suppose it 
should appear by the monthly account, 
that a large issue of Bank-notes had taken 
place, and at the same time, from some 
other cause wholly unconnected with that, 
a fall had happened in the rate of ex- 
changes, the inference would undoubtedly 
be, that the one was the cause of the 
other, and the greatest alarm and incon- 
venience would immediately be experi- 
enced, There were many other objections; 
but he mentioned this alone as sufficient, 
in his opinion, to show the inexpediency 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Calcraft supported the amendment, 
which he thought was calculated to be 
useful to the public, and could do no 
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harm to the Bank. The bill contained g 
provision, that an account like that called 
for by the amendment should be furnished 
with respect to the one and two pound 
notes. If, then, the principle was recog- 
nized, and was acknowledged to be bene. 
ficial as to the smaller notes, how much 
greater would be the security to the pub. 
lic by having an account of that which 
formed the more important circulation of 
the Bank. There was, besides, an annual 
return made to the House of all the Bank 
issues, and he saw no reason why they 
should refuse to disclose, at the end of 
every month, that which they were com. 
pelled to make public at the end of every 
ear. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. member seemed to assume that 
the House called, as of course, for the 
return from the Bank every year. The 
hon. member was mistaken. During the 
period of the Bank restriction, the House 
did call for such returns, and they were 
made ; but that was under a clause inthe 
Restriction act for that purpose, and when 
the act was repealed, the practice was at 
anend. He had always stated that when 
circumstances made it expedient to have 
such a return, the House ought to call 
for it. He adhered to that principle, and 
was content to be bound by it on all oc- 
casions, when the circumstances should 
be proved to exist. He, however, ob- 
jected strenuously to compelling the Bank 
to make such an account, periodically, 
because it was an interference which 
could not be justified but by necessity, 
and which would tend to mislead much 
rather than to inform all who might inspect 
those accounts, His hon. friend had just 
put a case in which great inconvenience 
might arise. Suppose the converse of 
that case to happen, and a rise in the ex- 
change to appear to be the result of the 
Bank issues, instead of the alarm which 
the other circumstances would occasion, 
a confidence as unfounded, and in the 
end much more mischievous, would im~ 
mediately be created, and the distresses 
under which the country was now 
unhappily labouring would be renewed. 
But then the hon, member for Wareham 
said, that if the plan was good with re- 
gard tothe oneand two pound notes, it must 
also be good as to the greater circulation 
of the Bank. But, these two things were mn 
themselves entirely different. The regu- 
lation was applied to the one and two 
pound notes, because the Bank was per= 
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mitted to issue those notes until October. 
‘In all other respects, the Bank of England 
‘was on the same footing as to the issue 
‘of notes as any other banking establish- 
ment in the country. For these reasons 
then — first, because for consistency’s 
sake it would not be right to call upon 
the Bank to do that which no other similar 
institution was called upon to do; and 
secondly, because the publication might 
lead to serious inconveniences, he opposed 
‘the amendment. 

Mr. Grenfell declared himself to be a 
friend to publicity, and said that if his 
hon. friend pressed the motion to a divi- 
sion, he would vote for it. 

Mr. Pearse objected to the motion on 


the ground that it would, if carried into 


effect, create considerable public incon- 
venience. If parliament had called for 
such an account of the Bank issues, as 
was now asked for, during the continuance 
of the Bank restriction, there would have 
been some plea for doing so; but now 
that cash payments were resumed, the 
Bank stood in precisely the same situation 
as any other Banking establishment. He 
was decidedly of opinion that if a periodi- 
cal account of all the Bank issues was 
published, it would give rise to all sorts of 
rash speculation, and particularly with 
respect to the exchanges. 

Mr. Hume said, that the greatest ad- 
vantages would result to the public from 
the monthly publication of the amount of 
the issues of the Bank of England and 
of all he country banks. There were 
eight hundred banks in the country, 
and each of these, as well as the Bank of 


England, should be obliged to make a 


monthly return to the Stamp Office of the 
amount of their issues. The names of 
the bankers need not be laid before the 
House; but the returns might be made, 
so that the information of the amount of 
circulation in the country might always 
be easily ascertainable. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney could not see how 
any of the inconveniences which the 
honourable Bank directors apprehended 
could arise from the Bank periodically 
making known the amount of their notes 
incirculation. All commercial transactions 
alternately resolving themselves into pay- 
ment in Bank notes, the Bank issues must 
so materially affect the prices of every 
thing saleable, that it appeared of the 
greatest importance that this information 
should be given. It might be doubted, 
Possibly, whether the House had the 
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right of compelling the return; and he 
decidedly objected to such a clause 
being introduced into this bill, which was 
passing for a different object; but he 
thought the Bank would act wisely in 
giving the information periodically, to 
their own proprietors; and that so far 
from either encouraging speculation, or 
leading to inconvenience, the knowledge 
of how the thing really stood would 
prevent all those exaggerated and erro- 
neous reports of the supposed proceedings 
of the Bank, which were calculated to 
produce these mischiefs. 

Mr. Calcraft thought that there was 
much in this suggestion of the hon. gen- 
tleman, and that there would be no ne- 
cessity for the amendment, if the Bank 
would undertake to publish in the Ga- 
zette monthly accounts of their notes 
issued. The conduct of the Bank 
amounted to restriction, in fact; for in- 
stead of paying their larger notes in 
sovereigns, they paid in one and two 
pound notes. What was this, but a re- 
striction of cash payments. He wished 
the hon. director would state whether the 
Bank were disposed to consent to publish 
a periodical account of their issues. 

Mr. Monck supported the amendment. 
If the measure now proposed had always 
been in force, the Bank Restriction act of 
1797 would never have been passed. 

Mr. Secretary Peel differed from the 
hon. member who spoke last, in the view 
which he took of the question. The most 
erroneous inferences might have been 


_ drawn from the accounts of the issues of 


| 


the Bank about the period of 1797. The 
average amount of the Bank of England 
circulation for two or three years previous 
to 1797 was 11,000,000/ ; but in January 
1797, just before the restriction took 
place, their circulation was contracted to 
8,000,000/. The publication of that fact, 
unaccompanied with any explanation, 
would have led to the most erroneous 
inferences. He felt it his duty to oppose 
the introduction of the amendment, being 
of opinion that parliament had a sufficient 
check upon the Bank in calling from time 
to time for accounts of their issues. The 
publication of a weekly account would 
answer no good purpose, and might in- 
duce false inferences. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney observed, that 
though false inferences might be deduced 
from authentic facts, inferences much 
more false and much more mischievous 
might be drawn from assumptions which 
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were totally erroneous. For example, 
the right hon. gentleman had instanced 
the year 1797, when the circulation of 
the Bank had been contracted from 
eleven millions to eight, no returns then 
coming before the public. Now, in 1796, 
Paine, whose object was, to bring the 
Bank into discredit, had in his ** Decline 
and Fall of the English System of Finance,” 
stated the Bank circulation at sixty mil- 
lions, instead of the eleven, at which it 
really stood. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he could not 
vote for the amendment, not because he 
did not wish for publicity, but because by 
so doing it would appear as if he recogni- 
zed the principle, that the Bank directors 
were acting as trustees for the benefit of 
the public, instead of for the benefit of 
those who elected them to their offices. 
He was not aware of any inconvenience 
that might arise from the disclosure re- 
quired; but, although he would be glad 
to see such a course adopted by the Bank, 
he was unwilling to introduce it as a 
clause into the present bill. He would 
recommend his hon. friend to withdraw it. 

Mr. Matberly said, he considered the 
check which it wasthe object of hisamend- 
ment to impose upon the directors, indis- 
pensably necessary. The Bank had de- 
parted from all the true principles of 
banking, as appeared from their own 
When he spoke of the 
‘statements of the Bank, he did not allude 
to any public document, but to those 
detached portions of information, which, 
from time to time, escaped from gentlemen 
connected with the Bank. It was ad- 
mitted that the Bank had contracted to 
pay 13,000,000/. on account of the dead 
weight. Would they have dared to do 
that, if they had been compelled to give 
‘a periodical account of their proceedings? 
The Bank had lent all its capital to the 
government, and that had occasioned an 
extensive issue of paper. The time would 
come when it would be necessary to con- 
‘tract their circulation, and then, if the ex- 
changes should be against us, the prices of 
commodities would be reduced more than 
10 per cent. One of the Bank directors 
had stated before the bullion committee, 
that the Bank acted as trustees for the 
public. Could he venture to say that 
now, when the Bank had engaged its 
capital to government, to the extent of 
25,548,000/.? In every way the Bank 
had departed from the true principles of 
banking. Independently of their engage- 
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ments with government, they had locked 
up a portion of their capital in mortgages, 
Political events might suddenly arise, 
which would render it necessary for the 
Bank to contract its issues. It was not 
impossible that Russia might march an 
army into Moldavia. A sudden contrac. 
tion of circulation, and a consequent re. 
duction of prices, would then take place, 
Ministers had assigned no reason for not 
agreeing to the amendment, except that 
the present was not the time for pro. 
posing it; but they had not stated why 
the time was not suitable. 

Mr. Pearse said, that the proprietors 
of Bank stock, who were chiefly mer. 
chants of the highest character and 
talents, though naturally anxious to ob. 
tain a knowledge of the concerns of the 
establishment with which they were ¢on- 
nected, were nevertheless so satisfied of 
the abuse which might be made in the 
commercial world of the information 
which the hon. member desired to have 
made public, that they had constantly 
resisted every endeavour which particular 
individuals had made to procure its pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Irving said, it had been remarked, 
that it was difficult to ascertain at what 
particular period there were too many ot 
too few Bank-notes in circulation. The 
correctness of that observation had been 
established by recent events. A few 
months back 20,000,000/. of Bank-notes, 
with the rest of the country notes, had 
been found sufficient for the country: but 
at the present moment not less than 
30,000,000. or more were sufficient. 
This was owing to the contraction of the 
paper of the country banks. He was 
satisfied it would be injurious to afford 
persons an opportunity of drawing infer- 
ences from the amount of Bank-notes in 
circulation, by the publication of periodi- 
calaccounts. Great inconvenience would 
arise from disturbing the public mind on 
a subject of such importance. He did, 
however think that the Bank ought not 
to observe any mystery with respect to 
the general course of their transactions; 
nor could they be fairly charged with 
doing so. The connexion between the 
Government and the Bank had been made 
the subject of much reprobation; but his 
own opinion was, that the connexion should 
subsist. The existence of the connexion 
was very convenient for both parties 
fa laugh]. The connexion was abso- 
lutely for the well-being of both, and 
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stood on the same footing as the con- 
nexion between a private individual and 
his banker. It was said, that the advances 
which the Bank made to Government 
were frequently too large ; but how were 
the Bank to supply that portion of cur- 
rency which was necessary for the con- 
venience of the public, otherwise than by 
advances to Government ? The discount- 
ing of bills and the purchase of bullion 
were not sufficient to'supply an adequate 
circulation. He had no hesitation in 
stating it as his opinion, that the best mode 
of regulating the issues of the Bank was 
by the sale and purchase of Exchequer- 
bills. He knew no reason on earth why 
the Bank, when the premium on Exche- 
quer-bills was high, say 60s., should not 
sell, and when they were below par pur- 
chase. It had been stated that the Bank 
had departed from the true principles of 
banking when they lent part of their ca- 
pital on mortgage. In his opinion, the 
Bank had rendered the greatest service 
to the country by that proceeding. At 
the time it was adopted, the rate of inter- 
est in all the great commercial towns of 
the continent varied between 3 and 4 
per cent, whilst in England the mortgagee 
was compelled to borrow, on the best of 
all possible securities, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. The sum which the Bank had ad- 
vanced on mortgage was only 1,400,000/. 
It should, however, be recollected, that 
the Bank had funds of their own, with 
which the public had nothing to do. 
Those funds, it appeared trom papers on 
the table of the House, amounted to be- 
tween 3 and 4,000,000/. Under these 
circumstances, ought they to be denied 
the privilege of lending 1,400,000/. on 
mortgage ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the question suggested by the 
hon. member for Abingdon did not re- 
quire the committee to go into these 

etails. The hon. member wished simply 
for the whole amount of the Bank issues; 
it was therefore unnecessary to go into 
details, 

Sir John Newport said, that the public 
had a right to claim of the Bank the in- 
formation required, and no_ possible 
danger could result from affording it. 

Mr. Manning said, that if the return 
was made as required, it would tend 
rather to mislead than to inform the 
House ; for the subject could not be un- 
derstood without many details. 

Mr. Maberly said, he would not press 
the amendment to a division. 
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The amendment was then negatived. 
On the succeeding clause being put, 

Mr. Hume said, that as the House had 
not adopted a previous suggestion which 
he bad made, he now meant to offer an 
amendment, which would enable the poor 
to obtain payment from country bankers 
of their one-pound notes. He held in his 
hand the act of 37 Geo. 3rd. one clause, 
of which enacted, that if any country 
banker should refuse to pay gold for his 
small notes, within three days of demand, 
it was in the power of any magistrate to 
distrain upon his property by summary 
process. The 37th Geo. 3rd, had fixed 
the period at three days, but a subsequent 
act, passed in the same session, had made 
it seven days, and thus it had continued 
throughout all the subsequent measures, 
until it was left out altogether. He rea- 
sonably believed that the omission had 
not been intentional. At present, a 
person holding a one-pound country 
bank-note was in a similar situation to & 
person holding any commercial promis- 
sory note, or other undertaking to pay. 
The holder of the one-pound note, in 
order to recover its value, must bring his 
action against the banker; which was 
attended with great expense, and occa- 
sioned a delay of six months. Under 
these {circumstances, the poor had no 
means of recovering the value of any 
small note they might hold. What poor 
man could bring such an action against a 
banker? It was absolutely necessary to 
give the public some summary means of 
redress against country bankers who 
issued more paper than they could com- 
mand specie to meet it. The substance 
of his clause was, that if any banker 
should refuse to pay in specie the value 
of his note longer than seven days, the 
magistrate might proceed by summary 
process. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the purport of this bill was to replace 
the currency in the state it was in prior 
to the Bank Restriction act, at which pe- 
riod no clause like this existed, nor was 
there any such compulsory mode of pro- 
ceeding. He thought the proposal liable 
to serious objection, and that it would be 
almost impossible for country bankers to 
carry on business if it were adopted. It 
was no justification of the proposal to 
ground it upon antecedent measures. 
Creditors of a country banker holding 
promissory notes would by this means 
have a better hold upon him than other 
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creditors. He had never understood that, 
before the Bank Restriction act, any prac- 
tical inconvenience had been felt for want 
of this summary power. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the hon. gen- 
tleman’s amendment was intirely at vari- 
ance with the principle of the bill. The 
hon. gentleman wished the continuance 
of the issue of small notes, under such re- 
gulation as should protect the public from 
inconvenience; but the object of the bill 
was to put an end to them, and (if it 
could be compassed ) by such gradual ex- 
tinction as would allow of their being re- 
placed by a better medium. If the hon. 
gentleman’s clause were admitted, in the 
present temper of the country, no banker, 
in his senses, would issue another note. 

Colonel Johnson said, unless the clause 
was adopted, the poorer classes would 
have no means of recovering payment for 
their notes but by an action at law, which 
was leaving them without any remedy. 

Mr. Monck observed, that country bank- 
ers could not object to the proposed 
clause at the present time, wlien specie 
could be so much more easily obtained 
than when it was formerly in existence. 
How could a poor man compel the pay- 
ment of his note in specie, when he was 
forced to bring an action? The clause 
had been continued in all the Bank Re- 
striction acts, ,until the 3rd of his pre- 
sent majesty, when it was left out. It 
would be strange that the clause should 
be continued when there was no specie to 
pay, and expunged when there was. If 
they did not adopt this clause, they would 
allow gold to be put out of circulation, and 
trash of paper to be substituted in its 
place, without giving any remedy to re- 
cover its payment but by an action at 
law. Such a course was the reverse of 
returning to a metallic currency. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, the hon. 
member charged the country bankers 
with putting gold out of circulation, and 
substituting trash of paper in its place. 
Now, in 1797, country bankers had no 
more to do with issuing notes than the 
rest of the king’s subjects. The gold was 
sent out of the country by government to 
defray the expenses of the war, and one- 
pound notes were then issued at the re- 
commendation of Mr. Pitt; and, in 1822, 
they were again allowed to be issued with 
the unanimous concurrence of the House. 
During all this period, so far were the 
country bankers from being abused, that 
they were lauded as of great benefit to 
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the country. The issuing of one-pound 
notes was the least profitable part of a 
banker’s business, while it was the most 
troublesome, inconvenient, and onerous ; 
so much so, that nine-tenths of the coun. 
try bankers would be happy that they 
were precluded from issuing them. 

Mr. Warre observed, that the worthy 
alderman admitted, in using the words of 
the hon. member who preceded him, 
“that gold was put out of circulation, 
and trash of paper substituted for it,” that 
there could not be a current circulation of 
the one-pound note and a sovereign, 
This was the plain English of the words; 
but indeed it was already pretty well 
known, from good authority, that they 
could not co-exist. When country bank. 
ers issued their one-pound notes, and these 
notes filled up the place of gold, what was 
it but issuing so much trash? But it was 
said, that country bankers derived no profit 
from these issues—that they would be 
better pleased to be precluded from issu- 
ing one-pound notes. This he was not 
very willing to believe. If they so ex- 
pressed themselves, it must be a sort of 
nolo episcopari. That they were so in- 
convenient, onerous, burthensome, and 
what not, he could not believe. That 
they were profitable he had no doubt, and 
that in proportion to the amount of their 
circulation. He drew a distinction be- 
tween the holder of a one-pound note 
and the holder of a promissory note. The 
claim of the holder of the currency was 
much stronger. He had no choice; he 
was obliged to have it whether he would 
or not; but the holder of a promissory 
note had a choice ; he might refuse it if 
he pleased. The lower classes, particu- 
larly, had no choice left them but to take 
this trash; and, if they were obliged to 
take it, they had a right to have a more 
summary power for its recovery. 

Sir R. Wilson was of opinion, that the 
clause proposed was in favour of country 
bankers, and one which they ought to 
support. The universal complaint was, 
that their notes were discredited. It must, 
then, be their wish to impart credit to 
them. If the clause was introduced, 
many persons would take their notes who 
would otherwise refuse them, and thence 
credit would be restored to this part of 
the circulation. 

Mr. Hume would ask the right hon. the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who de- 
scribed the situation of the lower classes, 
with respect to these one-pound notes, in 
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such pathetic language the other night, if 
he would now give them no other remedy 
than an action, by which they could not 
recover their money fer six months ? 

Lord .4. Hamilton observed, that the 
bill itself was a compulsory measure to 
force the payment of gold instead of pa- 
per. It had been argued, on a former 
occasion, by the right hon. Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and the President of the 
Board of Trade, that, according to the 
state of the law, the bankers were bound 
to pay on demand; but was it not a 
mockery to oblige men to bring an action 
at law to compel them? The amend- 
ment, let it be remembered, was not pro- 
posed to extend beyond notes under 5. 
Unless some measure was adopted 
for this object, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would depart from the very prin- 
ciple of his measure. 

Mr. Monck said, that if this clause was 
not adopted, the holders of small notes 
would be in a worse situation than they 
were in 1797, and up to 1823; for, up to 
the 3rd of the present king, the clause 
now proposed had been low so that 
if it were a hardship, it was one to which 
the country bankers were accustomed. If 
they were compelled to issue small notes, 
they might have some reason to com- 
plain; but now they must take the good 
and the bad together. When they knew 
that it was always in contemplation to re- 
turn to a metallic currency, they had no 
reason to complain that they would now 
be compelled to pay in gold by a sum- 
mary process. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that when this 
question was brought under discussion 
last session, on the occasion of a petition 
being presented by the hon. member for 
Montrose, from a person in Bristol, com- 
plaining that he had been refused gold for 
notes, he then entertained the opinion, that 
a summary process would be most expe- 
dient on account of the deficiency of se- 
curity to the holders of one-pound notes. 
But the circumstances of the country 
were now essentially different. When 
the question was then discussed, the coun- 
try was inundated with country notes, 
many of which were now swept away. 
The principle upon which there was an 
extension of time in the original measure 

was to prevent the too rapid contraction 
of the issues. To guard against this dan- 
ger he supported that measure. The 
clause of his hon. friend would, he 
‘thought, increase that rapidity, and there- 
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fore counteract the effect of a measure for 

which he had already voted. 

Mr. Home Drummond said, he differed 

from the hon. and learned gentleman in 

considering the present proposition as 

tending to force the one-pound notes more 

rapidly out of circulation, by diminishing 

their credit. On the contrary, he was in- 
clined to think that the certainty of ob- 
taining the value of them in a summary 
manner would tend to maintain the public 
confidence in that species of circulation. 

In Scotland the process for recovering all 
small debts under eight pounds was ex- 
tremely summary, and not very dissimilar 
from that provided by the clause in ques- 
tion, with regard to one-pound notes ; and 
he believed that the facility with which 
debts could be recovered in Scotland, con- 
tributed to maintain the credit of bankers 
notes in that country. If, therefore, he 
was not to vote for the proposition of the 
hon. member, it could only be on the 
ground that he did not see why this ad- 
vantage should be given in the case of 
one-pound notes (for such he considered 
it both to debtor and creditor) over every 
other species of small debt. 

Mr. Hume said, he expected his pro- 
position would be supported by every 
banker in the House; but he would not 
rely on the bankers alone ; he should ex- 
pect the support of the ministers them- 
selves. The system in its present form, 
afforded no security. The bankers might 
again get out immense amounts of notes, 
and might again spend large sums for 
their own living, as too many had done, if 
there were not some check upon such a 
system. He was sorry to see the day 
arrived when Mr. Cobbett’s prophecies 
were realised; when, in fact, they were 
threatened with his feast of the gridiron, 
The prophecies had been realized ; for the 
ministers now, in reality, acknowledged 
that notes were not equal to gold; that 
they were admitted to be not convertible 
into gold ; and that was the fact respect- 
ing them, if the amount in specie could 
be rufused by bankers, and not be re- 
covered but by an action. He would en- 
force his proposition, if he divided alone ; 
but he expected he should have the sup- 
port of every solvent banker in the House 
[Cries of Order.”] 

Mr. R. Martin considered the expres- 
sion of the hon. member to be unwarrant- 
able and indecent. To imply that there 
were insolvent bankers in the House was 
indecent. 
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The Chairman said, he felt it necessary 
to call the honsmember to order. His 
speech was more disorderly than that of 

e hon. member of whom he complained. 

Mr. Martin said, that if he was dis- 
orderly, he begged pardon ; but he would 
ask whether the hon. member was entitled 
to say, when there were bankers of great 
opulence and respectability sitting in the 
House, ‘‘I expect every solvent banker 
will vote with me.” If that was not dis- 
order, he did not know what disorder was. 
It followed that if those persons did not 
vote with the hon. member, they were to 
be published as insolvent. Such language 
was indecent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the House ought not to be involved ina 
discussion on this subject. The hon. 
member would perhaps be willing to ad- 
mit that the use of the word ‘ solvent” 
was not quite proper. He was sure he 
would say it to save the House from a 
squabble. 

Mr. Hume explained. He had first 
said “every banker,” and admitted that 
afterwards he had used the word ‘sol- 
vent,” though without any individual ap- 
plication. 

Mr, Secretary Canning said, that this 
clause would imply an injurious degree of 
suspicion, and throw unnecessary discredit 
on the country banks. There was a good 
deal of difference in the situation in which 
they now stood from that in which they 
were in last year respecting this part of 
the currency. Then it was expected that 
the small notes were to continue for a con- 
siderable period; and if the system were 
to be continued, it might be advisable 
to consider the propriety of adopting 
some such remedy as the one now pro- 
posed, to remedy the evil now complained 
of. But what had the House resolved to 
do? Not that the small-note system 
should continue, but that it should alto- 

ether be put an end to in three years. 

he measure was to facilitate the return 
to cash payments, and to decrease the in- 
conveniences that might result from the 
suddenness of the measure. It was at 
first imagined that inconvenience would 
result from suddenly contracting the issues 
of small country notes. He thought such 
would not be the case, but he had found 
that inconveniences would result from a 
sudden contraction of the currency, and 
therefore had they been obliged to remedy 
this evil by substituting, for an extended 
period, the Bank of England small notes. 
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But, would not the effect of the clause 
now proposed be to undo what the House 
had done? By the alteration of their 
measure they had endeavoured to guard 
against the consequences of the. sudden 
withdrawal of the country notes; but if 
they adopted this clause, the pride and 
the prudence of the country bankers 
would alike impel them to withdraw all 
their small notes from circulation, to avoid 
the pain that any one might inflict on 
them, by dragging them before a magis, 
trate on account of some small note. He 
therefore opposed the clause. 

Lord Milton was of opinion, that if the 
bill passed with the clause, the evil would 
be increased tenfold. He was sorry that 
ministers should have thought it necessary 
to introduce the measure at all. In his 
view, the measure was calculated to do 
nothing but mischief to the country ; and 
if he had been present at its introduction, 
he would have voted against it. What 
did the bill do but create fresh alarm, 
when the only cure for the evil was to ing 
spire confidence? The persons against 
whom it was directed were not those 
whose flimsy means had failed in the pani¢ 
before Christmas, but those who, by wea- 
thering the storm, had given proof of their 
competence and security. He regretted 
that ministers had legislated at all upon 
the subject. Ifleft to themselves, matters 
would in due time have found their level, 
As it was, he could not conceal his opi- 
nion from the House, that the end of the 
panic was not yet arrived. He believed, 
on the contrary, that the most serious 

eriod of the storm was yet to come; and 
elt convinced that what had been done by 
government would only aggravate the 
danger. As he was decidedly hostile to 
legislating at all, he thought that the fewer 
powers the bill passed with the better, and 
he should therefore resist the proposition 
of the hon. member for Aberdeen. 

Lord A. Hamilton could understand 
very well how the noble lord could object 
to the clause, objecting as he did to the 
bill altogether; but he was at a loss to 
understand how those who had introduced 
the bill could object to a clause calculated 
to ensure its effect. 

The committee divided: For the clause, 
19; Against it 163. Majority 144. 


List of the Minority. 


Burdett, sir F. Griffith, P. W. 
Denman, T. Hamilton, lord A 
Evans, W. Hobhouse, J.-C. 
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Johnson, Col Warre, J. A. 

Knight, R. Webb, col. 

Leader, W. White, S. 

Leycester, R. Wilson, sir R. 
Maule, hon. W. Wood, alderman. 
Monck, J. B. 

Nugent, lord 
Sykes, s. Hume, Joseph. 


Mr. Hume again rose. He said, that he 
held in his hand four or five Bank notes, 
such as those which were to form the 
‘circulating medium of the country, and 
carry the House to the accomplishment 
of its object. Now, he called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the inconsistency 
of ministers, for the notes which he held 
in his hand were not, strictly speaking, 
convertible into gold upon demand, and 
the holder was left to his remedy by an 
action at law. It was true that a rich 
man might obtain justice in this way ; 
but what was to become of the humble 
holder of a single pound note, about the 


necessity of relieving whom so much had 


been said? It appeared that ministers 
were about to leave the poor man without 
any remedy whatever. The country banks 
were all alike; their ‘ promise to pay” 
was false. They oy not pay their 
notes in the country unless compelled 
to do so. One of the notes he held in 
his hand was the issue of a Warwick bank 
for five pounds, and it ran thus—‘ I 
promise to pay at the banking-house of 
sir R. C. Glyn and Co., London, the sum 
of five pounds, for value received here.” 
But the receiver of this note in the coun- 
try, “for value received,’ could not con- 
vert it into specie, unless he hired an 
agent in London, or came to town him- 
self; and, in the latter event, the ex- 
penses of the journey would absorb the 
whole of the money. Another note be- 
longed to the Stratford-upon-Avon bank, 
and was so much worn as to be scarcely 
legible. He would state, in order to show 
how long these rags would last, that this 
note was dated 1818, so that it had been 
eight years in circulation—a proof how 
little the return of stamps issued yearly 
was likely to show the actual number of 
such notes in circulation. All these 
notes were payable in London only. As 
this was an extreme hardship, he proposed 
to enact that, in future, all promissory 
notes should be made payable at the 
places whence they were issued. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that it was his in- 
tention to propose a clause to that effect. 
When an hon. member first stated, that 
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country notes were made payable in Lon- 
don only, he was not aware that such a 
practice prevailed. Having found that 
such was the practice, he had determined 
at once to remedy the evil. But how to 
do so most effectually was the question. 
The plan which he proposed was, that 
country bankers should issue no notes 
under 20/. unless such as were made 
payable in gold at the place where they 
were issued, leaving it to the country 
bankers to consider whether they should 
also make them payable elsewhere. 

Mr. ete was satisfied the hon. 
member for Montrose had no doubt of 
the solvency of all those banks whose 
notes he had so ostentatiously displayed. 
The hon. gentleman had shown his con- 
fidence in the notes, by keeping them in 
his possession; and no doubt he enter- 
tained a sanguine hope that now they had 
anwered the purposes of his speech, they 
would not be refused payment. 

Mr. Beneit thought it would be ad- 
visable that the notes of country bankers 
should be made payable in the country 
and in London also. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, it would be a 
great hardship to compel country bankers 
to make their notes payable in two places, 
as in that case they would be obliged to 
provide double funds to meet the demands 
in each place. 

Mr. Huskisson was not prepared to 
compel country bankers to pay their notes 
in London, but he felt it right that they 
should pay them where they were issued, 
leaving it at their option to make them 
payable elsewhere also. 

Sir W. Ridley said, he had not been 
aware that there were such things as notes 
not payable at the place of issue. There 
were none such, he could take upon him- 
self to state, current in the north. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that the notes issued 
by the branches of the Bank of Ireland 
were all made payable only in Dublin. 

Mr. Attwood said, that his majesty’s 
ministers had throughout acted, with re- 
spect to this measure, in the greatest 

egree of ignorance of the actual state of 
the country, and the nature and operation 
of its currency. They had at one mo- 
mentrejected a measure proposed tothem, 
and in twenty-four hours after, and under 

recisely the same circumstances, they 
fad come down and themselves proposed 
the adoption of that very measure. The 
tight hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had them, onthe authority of another 
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great statesman, that if a pound note and 
a guinea were circulated together, the 
guinea would disappear. The right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade said, it 
was impossible that a pound note anda 
sovereign could circulate together; and 
yet the right hon. gentlemen intro- 
duced a measure which was to keep that 
pound note in circulation with a metallic 
currency! The right hon. gentlemen 
excused this course by saying, that cir- 
cumstances had arisen pending the dis- 
cussion which had not been anticipated ; 
but there had arisen no circumstances 
but such as any practical man of business 
in the House could have told the right 
hon. gentleman must be inevitable from 
the course they were pursuing. The 
custom of drawing notes payable in Lon- 
don only had long been general in the 
midland counties, and particularly in 
Leicestershire. 

Mr. Mansfeld rose to set the hon. 
member for Callington right, upon the 
custom which he said was so general in 
the midland counties. The fact was, 
that in Leicestershire all notes above one 
pound were made payable, both at the 
place of their issue and in London. And 
he would add, as a practical man, that, 
in ordinary times, he could not see what 
difference it could make to a country 
banker whether he paid his 5/. or his 20/. 
notes in the one place or the other, or 
whether they were payable in London 
only. And in times of alarm like the 
present, that man must possess more 
boldness than he himself possessed, who 
' would venture to refuse to pay one of 
his five-pound notes in the country, even 
though justified by the form in so doing. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that the 
hon. member for Callington hadreproached 
ministers with having acted without con- 
sulting practical men. He could assure 
that hon. gentleman, that they had con- 
sulted those whom they considered best 
informed upon the subject, and had done 
their best to procure the necessary in- 
formation. The hon. member had com- 
plained also, that ministers had ill-treated 
country bankers, and had imputed to 
them an attempt to thwart the measures 
of government by suddenly narrowing 
their issues. They had not directly made 
that charge before; but if the hon. mem~ 
ber would have it out, he now asserted 
that the country bankers had, by suddenly 
narrowing their issues, endeavoured to 
defeat the measure now before the com- 
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mittee. Ministers perceived their object, 
and proposed the remedy for the evil, 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that if an 
combination or understanding amongst the 
countrybankers to callin their smaller noteg, 
in order to defeat the measures of govern. 
ment, existed, he was entirely ignorant of 
it, and totally disbelieved its existence. He 
wished to meet the right hon. gentleman’s 
assertion with all deference ; but thought 
he must have been greatly misinformed 
on the subject. The House in which he 
was concerned, had never issued one. 

ound notes; and, therefore, personally 
Ce could wash his hands of the imputation, 
The branches, indeed, connected with 
that Bank had been in the habit of issuing 
them, and, he believed, continued issuing 
them still ; but every one knew, particu 
larly since the commencement of these 
debates, that the small notes being brought 
in on the bankers for payment, the amount 
in circulation must, of necessity, have 
been much reduced.—The hon. member 
for Montrose wished this private issue to 
be continued without limit. He (Mr. G.) 
wished to see it put an end to ; and he was 
satisfied the only possible way in which 
the measures of government could have 
been carried into effect, was by the course 
which they had recently taken; namely, 
the allowing the Bank of England to con- 
tinue to stamp their notes for a certain 
limited time, in order to take the place of 
the country paper, which might be can- 
celled or discredited. He acquitted the 
right hon. gentleman opposite of any in- 
consistency in conceding this alteration 
of their original plan ; but he must repeat, 
that it had been forced on them by the 
obvious necessity of the case, and not by 
any conspiracy of the country bankers. 

Mr. J. Martin thought it would be a 
great tax upon country bankers to make 
them find a fund for the payment of their 
notes in two places. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he was bound to enter 
his protest against the imputations which 
the right hon. Foreign Secretary had cast 
upon the country bankers, and to say that 
he defied the right hon. gentleman to 
prove his assertion, or to show that there 
had been the slightest combination among 
them for the purpose of withdrawing their 
notes. That the notes had been with- 
drawn was the fault of ministers them- 
selves. They had cried them down 
when they were the main, ‘and almost 
the only currency of the country ; and 
the consequence was, that the bankers 
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had been compelled to withdraw them. 
The imputations conveyed in the paper 
circulated under the signature of the earl 
ef Liverpool and the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, had led, in a great measure, 
to the alternative which was now made a 
ground of accusation against the country 
bankers, by throwing a discredit upon 
their notes. The panic had nearly sub- 
sided, credit was about to be restored, 
and the circulation of the country was on 
the point of resuming its wonted channels, 
when the right hon. gentleman brought 
in his measures; and trom that time the 
notes of the country bankers were returned 
so quickly upon their hands, that no pru- 
dent man would continue to press upon 
the public that which as often as he 
offered was as repeatedly rejected. 

Mr. Sykes said, that the suggestion for 
making the country notes payable both 
in London and in the country, would im- 
pose the greatest hardship upon the 
bankers. Not only would the country 
bankers be under the necessity of pro- 
viding double deposits, but their notes 
would no longer form part of the local 
circulation of their districts. He felt 
convinced that the country bankers were 
incapable of yielding to the impulse of 
such a principle as that imputed to them. 

Mr. Aliwood said, that nothing could 
more clearly show the gross ignorance of 
his majesty’s ministers, of the real state 
of the circulation, than what had just 
fallen from the right hon. Secretary, rela- 
tive to country bankers. His observation 
was utterly at variance with their credit 
and character, and he was quite sure the 
country would think so as soon as the 
expression used by the right hon. gentle- 
man found its way abroad. He would 
venture to say, that a degree of ignorance, 
almost incredible, prevailed amongst those 
who ought to be acquainted with the real 
state of the country. He did not pretend 
to say that, in some of the country bank- 
ing establishments, an erroneous system 
might not have been pursued; but he 
denied that this was the general character 
of the banking system throughout the 
country. After what had been stated by 
the hon. member for Leicester, he begged 
to withdraw what he had said of the mid- 
land banks, as far as regarded the banks 
of that district. 

_Mr. Alderman Heygate said, that if a 
disposition to contract their circulation 
had been observable amongst the country 
bankers, it had not arisen from a wish to 
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obstruct the measures of government. 
On the contrary, whatever might have 
been their impression as to the policy of 
the course selected by ministers, as that 
course had been acted upon toa certain 
extent, they were now anxious, as far as 
lay in their power, to co-operate with them 
ip pursuing it to a favourable issue. 

Mr, Carus Wilson was acquainted with 
three country banks, whose notes were 
always payable at the places from whence 
they were issued; and this was certainly 
the most secure guarantee to the publie, 
as the property and responsibility of 
country bankers must be better known at 
the places in which they reside than at a 
distance. Tor this reason he should give 
his cordial support to a measure which 
would have the effect of making country 
bank notes payable on demand at the 
places from wich they were issued. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the clause he 
meant to propose would, he believed, 
meet all the objections. That clause 
would compel the payment ef all notes 
under 20/. after the 5th of April, 1829, 
at the place where they were issued, and 
at such other places as the banker might 
please to insert. Unless they were so 
made payable, the banker should not have 
the power to issue them. If it suited the 
banker’s purpose to have them made pay- 
able in various places, that was a con- 
sideration of considerable importance to 
him, but certainly they should be made 
payable, primarily, in the place where 
they were issued. As to the objection 
raised on account of the increased capiial 
which would be required, that was a 
question for the bankers, and not for that 
committee, 

The clause proposed by Mr. Huskisson 
was then agreed to. 

Mr. Hume next proposed a clause, by 
which the public should be made acquaint- 
ed, at specified periods, with the number 
of notes issued by the Bank of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not mean to say that some arrangement 
of this kind might not hereafter be advis- 
able, but he felt considerable objection to 
the adoption of such a proposition now. 
If such a motion was agreed to, it would 
be leading to surmise and speculation with 
respect to particular banks, and such sur- 
mise and speculation would probably lead 
to disastrous consequences. He therefore 
hoped the hon. member would not press it. 

The clause was withdrawn. 

“pe Monck rose to move a clause, pro- 
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viding that the holders of 1/. notes should, 
in the event of a banker’s failure, have 
the priority of proving their debts be- 
fore all other creditors; and that they 
should be paid 20s. in the pound before 
other creditors received any thing. This, 
he conceived, was due to the interest of 
the poor, who were the most likely to 
suffer, in consequence of their having a 
number of these small notes in hand. 

Mr. Rickford opposed the proposition. 
It appeared, that some gentlemen thought 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
done sufficient to injure the country 
bankers, and came forward, in conse- 

uence, to assist him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 

-not conceive any principle, in law or 
equity, which could bear out the hon. 
member in giving a preference to one set 
of creditors over another. Where was 
this preference, if once allowed, to stop? 

The clause was negatived, and the 

House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 28. 

Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he had 
@ petition against the job of jobs, the 
Corn-laws, to present, from the city of 
Rochester. He thought the people in a 
Kentish town might justly complain of the 
tax; because, in the next county to Kent, 
the county of Calais, corn might be got 
for little more than half the price that it 
could be bought for in Kent. It was 
quite natural for them to wish to abolish 
the Corn-laws, which made this great dif- 
ference. The Kentish landlords might say, 
that if the price were reduced one-half, 
the whole agricultural interest would be 
tuined. But if, by repealing the Corn- 
laws, the price would be reduced one-half, 
which he did not believe would be the 
case, that only more fully exposed the 
folly of that act, by which the power of 
a great confederacy was enabled to enforce 
so enormous a tax on the community at 
large for the benefit of the landlords and 
parsons. 

The Earl of Darnley put it to the good 
sense and the good nature of his noble, 
friend whether he thought the agitation of 
this delicate question, night after night, 
could be of any service; or whether, indeed, 
it couldbe productive of any thing butevil. 
If his noble friend was resolved not to fol- 
low the wise course marked out by 


ministers, not to agitate this topic in the | 
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present session, he might bring in a mea. 
sure, and then he would have an op. 
portunity of debating the question. But 
he put it to his noble friend, whether, in 
the present state of the country, when 
numbers were hardly able to get bread at 
any price, it was consistent with good 
sense {to instil into the minds of the peo. 
ple, that it was the landed interest in that 
and the other House of parliament, which 
kept up a law that tended to starve them, 
He hoped, whenever the question were 
brought before their lordships, that it 
would be discussed with no view to their 
own narrow and paltry interests, but, as 
indeed he was confident it would, witha 
view to the protection of all the interests 
of the country. 

Lord King said, that knowing from 
what quarter this good advice came, he 
could not think of following it. His noble 
friend might pursue one course ; but he 
was determined to persevere in another, 
His noble friend joined in the sentiments 
of anoble earl, who on a former night 
had expressed a hope that ‘little ha- 
rangues ” would not be made on this 
subject. Now, that might be a very good 
course for those who were supporters of 
the Corn-laws, but it was one which he 
could never adopt, decidedly opposed as 
he was to those laws. The reasons urged 
to induce him to abstain from those 
“little harangues” were precisely those 
which must induce him to persevere. 
The opponents of the Corn-laws had no 
chance of success, but by the subject 
being debated day after day. ‘They had 
already been jilted on one or two oc- 
casions, when it was expected the question 
would be brought under consideration. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, the noble 
lord must have a very different idea of de- 
bating a question, from what he entertain- 
ed, if he thought such a perpetual re- 
currence to it, a debate. Last session he 
had constantly made attacks on the bench 
of bishops, and seemed to suppose that 
was debating the Catholic question. In 
the same manner he had attacked the learn 
ed lord on the woolsack, as if he supposed 
that he was debating the Chancery ques- 
tion, while he was uttering witticisms on 
the lord chancellor. The noble lord must 
have a very strange idea of debating, ifhe 
supposed that sarcasms, or downright 
abuse, of the landed interest, was the 
best method of discussing the Corn ques- 
tion. The noble lord had said they wished 
to starve the poor; but when there was 
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that difference between the value of 
paper and gold, who was the first man to 
insist on his rents being paid in gold? 
Why, the very noble lord who now talked 
of the landed interest starving the people. 
The noble lord sometimes talked of the 
restriction of the Bank, but who was the 
principal author of that restriction ? 

The Duke of Athol said, that the noble 
lord had lately presented a similar petition 
from the weavers of Perth, who, a few 
years ago, in a time of gencral distress, 
were principally supported by the landed 
interest. Not less than 1,500 of them 
were maintained entirely at the expense of 
the landed proprietors, and he had in his 
possessiona letter expressing their grateful 
thanks for the succour afforded to them. 
The petition which they had intrusted to 
the noble lord was a poor return for so 
much kindness on the part of the landed 
interest. The noble lord endeavoured to 
irritate the poor against the landed in- 
terest, and in doing this, he seemed to be 
guided neither by wisdom nor good sense, 
nor gentlemanly conduct. Such attacks 
were derogatory to the dignity of their 
lordships. He pledged himself, whenever 
the question was brought forward, to ex- 
amine it without any regard to individual 
interest, but solely with a view to its effects 
on the interests of the whole kingdom. 

Lord King said, that he should always 
tell the truth, whether it were agreeable 
to the noble duke or not. As to the pe- 
tition from Perth, he knew nothing more 
of it than that it was put into his hands to 
present to their lordships ; but ifthe noble 
duke hadformerly 1,500 weavers to subsist, 
he was likely, under the present system, 
to have 3000 next year. A noble earl had 
implied, that he had been the cause of the 
Bank Restriction act; but,in this the noble 
earl had made a strange mistake, for the 
Bank Restriction act was passed in 1797, 
and the transaction to which he alluded 
did not take place till 1811. The noble 
earl might have learned the reason 
for his conduct, if he had turned to a 
noble lord (Bexley) a few paces on his 
left hand. On a certain day in June, in 
that year, the then chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had placed a resolution on the 
Journals of the House of Commons, de- 
claring that the paper circulation of the 
country and gold were equivalent in value. 
He was astonished how so absurd, so con- 
temptible a statement, could have been 
made by any man, and still more astonish- 
ed that it should have been gravely re- 
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ceived in a popular assembly. On ac~ 
count of its absurdity, he had resolved to 
put it to the test, and he gave notice to 
his tenants, within one month after that 
declaration appeared, that he would re- 
ceive nothing but gold in payment of his 
rent. The government was then forced 
to adopt a measure introduced into that 
House, and as they could not convince 
the country that paper was equivalent to 
gold, they made a law to prevent all pay- 
ments in gold. He had neither hurt, nor 
wished to hurt, any person by that mea- 
sure, which he had only adopted as a test 
of the accuracy of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s resolution. He had at the 
time explained his conduct in that House, 
and made as good a defence as he could. 
He thought the noble earl had a little 
overcharged what he had said about de- 
bating, as he did not suppose that his 
“ Jittle harangues,” as the noble earl called 
them, were debates. He must also deny, 
that he had ever stated that the landed 
interest starved the poor. He never had 
stated any such thing. [* You called it 
the job ofjobs,” from the earl of Limerick]. 
He had no doubt done so, and he believed 
it the greatest job that ever was. 

The Earl of Limerick, recommended 
the noble lord, for his own sake, not to 
repeat the same story every day, or, like 
the parrots, it might happen not to attract 
attention. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 28. 


SLAvVERY.] Numerous petitions were 
presented, praying for the Abolition of 
Slavery. 

Lord Palmerston, on presenting one 
from the University of Cambridge, said, 
that the petitioners highly approved of 
the resolutions passed by that House in 
1823, and the zeal with which the govern- 
ment had acted in endeavouring to carry 
the object into effect. He was glad to 
have the honour of presenting this pe- 
tition. It could not but be gratifying to 
all those who wished well to the cause, to 
see the University of Cambridge taking a 
prominent part among those who were 
desirous of putting an end, in a gradual 
and practical manner, to negro slavery in 
the colonies, It would have been strange 
if it had been otherwise among those who 
were to prepare, and those who were to 


| become future legislators of Great Britain. 
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It would have been strange, if they had 
not felt the impropriety of the continua- 
tion of a state of things so contrary to the 
principles of the British constitution. It 
would have been strange if those who had 
the charge of preparing the ministers of 
our religion had not felt adverse to a con- 
dition of society so contrary to the spirit of 
the Christian religion. He would not enter 
into details upon a subject which was so 
soon to come more formally before them, 
and had only to express his decided con- 
currence in the prayer of the petition. 
The House had done much when it had 
abolished the traffic in slaves; but having 
abolished it, they were not to rest there. 
They had the further duty to perform, of 
proceeding to lay the foundation of the 
gradual extinction ofnegro slavery. Noman 
thought that, inthe present state ofthe West 
Indies, slavery could be at once abolished. 
Such a sudden abolition, besides the 
sacrifice of other interests, would be most 
injurious to the negroes themselves. But 
if the resolution of 1823 were steadily 
carried into effect, the gradual abolition 
would take place. It was a matter of 
great regret, that the colonial legislatures 
should have shown such a disposition to 
resist the operation of those resolutions. 
But, if so humble an individual as himself 
might offer an opinion, he would state to 
the colonists that there appeared at pre- 
sent, in this country, a strong feeling to 
deal tenderly with their interests, and that 
they ought to take advantage of that feel- 
ing while it lasted. It was in vain for 
them tothiak that, however they might re- 
tard, they couid ultimately defeat a mea- 
sure supported by the concurrent senti- 
ments of the people of Great Britain. If 
they persevered in their resistance, they 
might raise against themselves such a 
storm of public opinion as no prudent man 
would wish to encounter. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Mivitary Discrptine—Tentu Hus- 
sARS.] Sirt’. Burdett said, he was anxious 
to put a question relative to a subject of 
considerable importance. He wished to 
inquire whether the attention of the 


commander-in-chief had been called to a | 
the city of London, he had to state to the 


very extraordinary statement, relative to 
the treatment experienced by a soldier in 
Exeter, and which, if true, would demand 
an immediate inquiry. 

Mr. Peel replied, that as he happened 
to be in possession of some information on 
the subject, he would communicate it to 
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the House. He had inquired from sir H, 
Taylor, secretary to the commander-in- 
chief, whether the attention of that 
illustrious person had been called to the 
subject; and he was informed, that his 
royal highness, on being made acquainted 
with the statement, directed an immediate 
inquiry ; and he had every reason to be- 
lieve that the statement, in all its parts, 
was greatly exaggerated, and in many 
particulars wholly unfounded. But, atall 
events, an immediate inquiry had been set 
on foot. 

Sir H. Vivian said, that the statement 
was, to a great extent, exaggerated. An 
offer was made to the officer concerned, 
that the columns of a newspaper would 
be open to his refutation of the statement; 
but he replied, that he did not think it 
worth his while to reply to any thing that 
might appear in a newspaper, but would 
assist the investigation which the com- 
mander-in-chief had directed. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel was accordingly sent down 
to Exeter, and an inquiry would be im- 
mediately instituted. Knowing the pre- 
judice which last year had been excited 
against that regiment most unjustly, he 
was disposed to think the statement was 
greatly exaggerated. He verily believed, 
that so far from there being any founda- 
tion for blame against the commanding 
olficer, the transaction arose entirely from 
the strong inclination which he felt to 
avoid the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment, and which induced him to resort to 
severe drills and other punishments as sub- 
stitutes. 


CommercrAL Distress.] Mr. Thomas 
Wilson being loudly called on by the House, 
said, that before he proceeded with the 
motion of which he had given notice, for 
a sclect committee to inquire into the 
present distressesof the commercial world, 
he wished to know from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether any thing had 
occurred, in the course of the day, to 
render it necessary for him to make a 
communication to the House ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in answer to the appeal which had 
been made to him by the hon, member for 


House, that a communication had taken 
place between his majesty’s Government 
and the Bank, for the purpose of ascertalo- 
ing how far that body would be disposed 
to extend relief to the existing depression 
in the trading, commercial, and manu- 
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facturing interests of the country, by such 
a departure from their ordinary rules and 
practice as would be involved in the prin- 
ciple of advancing money on the security 
of goods, And in answer to that com- 
munication, he was able to state, that the 
Bank had expressed their acquiescence in 
the principle, and had now under their 
consideration the best means of giving 
effect to such intention. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, after what had 
fallen from the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it would only be necessary for 
him to make a very few observations ; 
although he thought the right hon. gentle- 
man might have gone further. It was of 
the highest importance, that if any thing 
more was intended, it should be perfectly 
understood, and that the House should be 
rightly informed on the subject. What 
he understood to be the case was, that a 
communication had been made, that there 
was no disinclination to the proposition 
on the part of the Bank, and that that 
body would make an advance of three mil- 
lions of money, upon goods, on the un- 
derstanding that the government would 
bring forward some measure to bear them 
harmless, and afford some facilities in re- 
gard to their issues until October. If this 
was the nature of the arrangement, he 
should hail it with the utmost satisfaction. 
The Bank had done themselves honour to 
a degree, far beyond his powers of de- 
scription ; but he was unable to express 
the same sentiment towards his majesty’s 
government. They had allowed the dis- 
tresses of the country to proceed to too 
great an extent, and they were quite 
culpable in allowing such a state of things 
to exist from week to week, without 
adopting some measure of relief. How- 
ever, he was happy that an arrangement 
had been come to; and if the proposed 
relief would have the effect of invigorating 
trade, and restoring public credit, he 
should not be fastidious as to the mode; 
although he was convinced that the mea- 
sure proposed was not the best way of 
affording relief. But he hoped the ad- 
vance of three millions would produce 
very general good. The country was 
much indebted to the Bank for using their 
best efforts to diminish the present alarm- 
ing distress. The relief would not apply 
to the merchants of London merely, but 
to the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. The Bank had 
done their duty nobly, and he should 
therefore ask for leave to withdraw the 
motion of which he lad given notice. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that, before that motion was acceded to, 
he was desirous to reply more specifically 
to the points adverted to by the hon. 
member for London. He had before 
stated, that the question was under the 
consideration of the Bank, as to the best 
mode of extending aid to remove the 
present distresses of the country. He 
had now to state, that it was the intention 
of the Bank to carry their advances to a 
point not exceeding three millions. They 
would not, of course, be bound to go to 
that extent, but that was the utmost limit 
to which they would feel themselves jus- 
tified in advancing. It was stated to the 
Bank, that it was the intention of govern- 
ment to propose to parliament, in the 
course of the session, a measure by which 
a considerable portion of the advances 
made by the Bank to Government would 
be paid off; and he had now further to 
add, that his right hon. friend, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, meant to 
submit to parliament the propriety of 
accelerating the period at which the mea- 
sure he had introduced last session, rela- 
tive to the law of Merchant and Factor, 
should come into operation, His right 
hon. friend would do so for the purpose 
of effecting the objects which the House 
had in view when that measure was sub- 
mitted to their consideration, and of faci« 
litating the purpose which they now had 
in view. It was only at a late period of 
the day that he had been made acquainted 
with what the Bank had proposed to do; 
it was, therefore, impossible he could 
have communicated it earlier, Under 
these circumstances, he thought the hon. 
member for London would be acting a 
prudent part in withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. Pearse thought it necessary to set 
the House right as to the communication 
which had been made. The Bank was 
strongly of opinion, that the other mode 
of relieving the distress of the country 
would be much preferable to that now 
under consideration; but being most 
desirous to meet the present difficulties 
of the country, they had consented to 
waive their own opinions. He was san~ 
guine in his expectations that so much 
money would not be required. Confi- 
dence was the great thing to be establish- 
ed; and he was satisfied that confidence 
would be restored even by the knowledge 
that something was about to be done. 

Mr. Ellice was desirous to know whe- 
ther it was in contemplation to extend 
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this relief to the great manufacturing 
towns, and whether personal security, as 
well as security on goods, would be 
received ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 


plied, that the precise mode in which the- 


plan might be carried into effect he was 
unable to state. One of the main con- 
siderations which had influenced the 
Bank, in the course they proposed to 
adopt, was the hope of being able to con- 
tribute to the relief, not merely of the 
city of London, but in an especial manner 
to diminish the distress which existed in 
the manufacturing districts. 

Mr. Tierney wished to be informed 
whether it was intended to proceed by 
bill on the measure for securing the Bank? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had not stated that it was the intention 
of government to bear the Bank harmless. 
All he had said was, that government 
meant to propose to parliament a measure 
which would reduce the advances made 
by the Bank to government, and relieve 
the Bank from the embarrassment conse- 
guent thereon. Nor was it his intention 
to propose any bill for the purpose of 
establishing a commission, The measure 
which government meant to propose, was 
one that would afford relief, by accelerat- 
ing the operation of the law between mer- 
chant and factor. 

Mr. Tierney said, he understood the 
right hon. gentleman perfectly, but was 
sorry he could not agree with him. He 
was still convinced, as strongly as when 
he had first expressed the opinion, of the 
propriety of issuing Exchequer-bills; and 
although he believed the proposed mea- 
sure might have a good effect, still he was 
persuaded it would not have the desirable 
effect of restoring confidence. But he 
was at a loss to know how to argue this 
question ; for, in fact, there was nothing 
begun: but he trusted some opportunity 
would be afforded him and his friends of 
expressing their opinions on the subject. 
It appeared to him that the measure they 
talked about was nothing more than a 
mere shift to do something, which, in 
effect, was nothing, The Bank had cer- 


tainly behaved very kindly in putting. 


themselves in the gap when nobody else 
would. But then, this measure did not 
come recommended by their approval. 
It was not brought forward like the mea- 
sure of Mr. Pitt, which was recommended 
by a committee. The House was asked 
to adopt it, because, forsooth, a noble 
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earl at the head of his majesty’s govern. 
ment had thought proper to declare, that 
nothing on earth would induce him to 
consent to the issue of Exchequer-bills ; 
and then, to save that noble earl’s honour 
from stain, the country was to be left to 


struggle through her distresses. This 
was not the kind of treatment the country 
deserved. If this was not a question for 
the interference of the legislature, he did 
not know what was. He trusted he should 
have a proper opportunity of expressing 
his opinions on this subject, for he felt it 
deeply. He did not wish to oppose go- 
vernment on the question of the currency, 
for he agreed with their general principles; 
but he should disgrace himself if he gave 
his support to such a measure as this, 
But, if the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would tell him when it would be conve- 
nient to discuss this question, he should 
be happy to accommodate the right hon, 
gentleman as to the period for telling him 
all the objections he had to the proposi- 
tion. But the measure, as it now stood, 
was all soap and oil—no one could lay 
hold of it. The government of the coun- 
try brought forward their grand panacea 
for all the evils of the country, which no 
man could discuss. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not feel very sensible of the accom- 
modation proffered by the right hon. 
gentleman, in requesting a convenient 
opportunity for censuring the conduct of 
himself and the government. However, 
he must say he should have no objection 
to meet the discussion on fair grounds, if 
the right hon. gentleman should think 
proper to bring forward the question in 
the shape of a specific motion, or should 
avail himself of the opportunity of his 
right hon. friend’s motion relating to the 
law of Merchant and Factor. He under- 
stood the right hon. gentleman to want 
an opportunity for calling the attention 
of the House to the question; if so, he 
had better choose his own day, and then 
the government would do their best to 
contend with the arguments of the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Manning thought it would be 
much more convenient to the merchants 
to have a commission established ; but, 
as the measure had only been agreed 
upon that afternoon, it would be impos- 
sible to enter into all its details at present. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he thought 
the conduct of government calculated to 
ispire any thing but confidence. As 
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this was a subject on which almost every | 


gentleman entertained some difference of 
opinion, he could not help thinking the 
House itself was hardly in a state to come 
to any legislative measure upon the sub- 
ject, and therefore he regretted most 
exceedingly that the hon. member for the 
city of London had withdrawn his motion. 
Whither the accommodation came from 
the Bank or the Government was, in his 
opinion, one and the same thing to the 
public. Allhe wished was, that it should 
be done in a way which would give the 
most effectual relief to those most dis- 
tressed. He could see no other reason 
upon earth for giving the accommodation 
in an indirect way by the cumbersome 
machinery of the Bank, instead of giving 
it in a direct way by the Government, than 
the declaration of the noble earl at the 
head of the Treasury, that nothing should 
induce him to consent to an issue of 
Exchequer-bills through commissioners. 
The noble lord had precedents for such 
a measure ; and why he should be anxious 
to set a new precedent and relinquish the 
old ones, which had been completely 
justified by their result, he could by no 
means conjecture. The present measures 
were not calculated to afford immediate 
relief—on the contrary, they were all 
measures of a prospective and doubtful 
nature. What, then, was the House 
doing? Legislating in the dark, without 
information, when it was not hurried for 
time, since all its measures were to take 
effect at a future day. Reflection and 
thought ought to be bestowed on subjects 
of such importance as those which had 
been recently agitated; and yet parlia- 
ment had shown a disposition to do any 
thing rather than bestow reflection and 
thought upon them. For his own part, 
he dissented entirely from all the mea- 
sures which the House had hitherto 
adopted. He would not enter into a dis- 
cussion of them at present, because it 
would be irregular; but one thing he 
would say regarding them, that he could 
not agree with any man, on either side 
of the House, in believing that it was 
either necessary, expedient, or possible, 
to return with haste to a currency of a 
metallic nature. It was not possible, he 
said, to pay in cash, and support the 
monstrous establishments of the country. 
And that consideration naturally led him 
to another; namely, that in the present 
distressed state of the country, it became 
the ministers of the Crown to come down 
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to parliament with reduced estimates of 
those establishments—with such reduced 
estimates as the country ought to have 
had even if there had been no distress, 
and such as it was constitutionally en- 
titled to in this, the eleventh year of 
peace [hear, hear!]. This was a crying 
evil ; and he was convinced that no dif- 
ference of opinion existed on the subject 
out of doors, whatever might be the feel- 
ing within the walls of that House. This 
was not a just return to the country—it 
was not treating the people with con- 
sideration or fairness, after all they had 
suffered, and the continued support they 
had given the government: As to the 
measure which had been opened to them 
that evening, it was the only one of the 


recent measures of administration to — 


which he could give his concarrence. It 
did appear to him most extraordinary that 
government should have augmented, in- 
stead of allaying, the late panic at its 
commencement; that it should have with- 
held relief at the moment when it was 
calculated to be most effectual; that it 
should have proceeded for a time on the 
stern path of principle, without reflecting 
on the mischief it was inflicting by so 
doing ; and that it should not have de- 
parted from it until it was compelled,— 
yes, he repeated the words, until it was 
compelled—to do something for the im- 
mediate relief of the community. He 
was of opinion, that if the issuing of 
Exchequer-bills had been tried in the first 
instance, it would have done great good, 
and he was of that opinion, because the 
experiment had been tried formerly, and 
had been eminently successful. The go- 
vernment, he allowed, was placed in an 
awkward situation; for the question was 
now come to this—whether the country 
should continue to be distressed, or 
whether there should not be an imme- 
diate advance of money to relieve it. All 
the merchants of the country—and on 
such a matter they were undoubtedly the 
best judges—thought that the most effec- 
tual relief which could be administered to 
them would be, by an immediate issue of 
Exchequer-bills. But his majesty’s minis« 
ters had conceived a different opinion ; 
and because they had once expressed it 
in public, they were determined not to 
recede from it. He thought that there 
was clear proof in the proccedings of 
ministers, that they had not sufficiently 
considered the measures which they had 
propounded to parliament. The first 
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proof was in the alteration which they bad 
made in their plan for regulating the cir- 
culation of one and two pound Bank of 
England notes; and the second, in their 
acceding to a plan which they had for- 
merly scouted. Their whole course of 
proceeding ought to induce the House to 
pause in passing these measures; but it 
ought to induce them not to pause one 
moment in reducing the enormous and 
overgrown establishments of the country. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of continuing this discussion, 
which, it must be admitted, was already 
sufficiently irregular. He could not, 
however, allow the present opportunity 
to pass without stating, that he concurred 
with every observation which had fallen 
from his right hon. friend, the member for 
Knaresborough, and with almost every 
observation which had fallen from the 
hon. baronet at the close of his speech. 
If the measure which they had heard 
of for the first time that night were one 
which ought to be resorted to at all, it 
ought to have been resorted to before the 
present moment. The true mode for 
government to have acted was to have 
done openly, fairly, and at once, that 
which it was now going to do in a 
round-about way—in a way of which the 
Bank, if it were called upon to make 
advances to the extent, or to half the 
extent, of the sum which they had just 
heard, would be the first party to repent ; 
for the arrangement into which it had 
entered was as contrary to all the true 
principles of banking as any measure 
‘could possibly be. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that when 
the fit opportunity should arrive, he would 
undertake to show, in the first place, that 
this measure was not the same as an issue 
of Exchequer-bills, and that many of the 
objections which applied to such an issue 
did not apply to it; and, in the second 
place, that the reluctance of government 
to issue Exchequer-bills was not founded 
upon any idle respect to the words of a 
noble ear], but upon a candid and anxious 
investigation of all the objections to which 
it was liable, and a sincere conviction that 
it was not their duty to consent to such a 
proposal. That opinion he would under- 
take to justify at the proper season, by 
such arguments as he trusted the House 
would deem conclusive. 

Mr. Tierney said, that, as a motion re= 
garding the issue of Exchequer-bills stood 
for that night, he gave the right hon, gen- 
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tleman notice, that to satisfy his own mind, 
he should avail himself of it, to discuss 
the project which he had just opened to 
them. 

The motion was then withdrawn, 


Excuequer Bintts ror Pupric 
Works.] Mr. Ellice said, that after the 
declaration which his right hon. friend 
had just made, of his intention to discuss 
the propriety of the Bank advancing 
money upon deposits, to merchants, upon 
the motion which he then held in his hand, 
he felt himself justified in saying, that he 
fully concurred with his right hon. friend 
in the remarks which he had made upon 
that notable project. He did think, that 
if government had come down to the 
House immediately after the speech from 
the throne; if they had brought forward 
their financial statement for the year, and 
had announced their intention of relieving 
the Bank of the debt which they owed it, 
and of reducing it to purchase Exchequer- 
bills in the market for the sake of increas 
ing their price ; and if they had further 
stated that they were ready to advance 
Exchequer-bills to merchants on their 
goods, they would not only have restored 
the country to confidence, but would have 
given that facility to the execution of 
their own measures, which would have 
been highly advantageous to their suc- 
cessful accomplishment. Having said 
thus much upon that subject, he would 
leave it in the hands of his right hon. 
friend, who was much better able to dis- 
cuss it than he was, and would proceed 
forthwith to the explanation of his own 
motion. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that two acts had passed, 
enabling his majesty’s government to issue 
to’ commissioners Exchequer-bills, to be 
employed towards the completion of pub- 
lic works and for the employment of the 
poor. The commissioners under these 
two acts had proceeded from year to year, 
to make sundry advances to different 
classes of individuals for the purpose of 
carrying on public works and employing 
the necessitous poor. Reports had been 
from time to time laid before the Trea- 
sury, which had always found their way 
to the table of the House; but he did 
not find there had been any direct re- 
turn to a motion to lay on the table 
an account of all issues made by the 
commissioners, and which appeared the 
more expedient, as such a measure was 
directly pointed out by the acts to which 
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the had referred. On referring to the do- 
cuments, he found that the commissioners 
had advanced monies, not only for the 
completion of public works, but for many 
other purposes connected with the trad- 
ing interest to a certain extent. They had 
made advances to the owners of coal-mines, 
and to persons engaged in fisheries; and 
that, upon one occasion, they had made 
a large advance to a banking concern in 
the north, upon the ground that it was 
deeply connected with the coal trade, and 
that if it had stopped, the consequence must 
be to throw a great number of the labour- 
ing class of people out of employment. 
These facts, together with the under- 
standing, that a large sum at the disposal 
of the commissioners remained at present 
undisposed of, had induced him to think 
that the surplus might be applied to the 


relief of the manufacturing classes, with as 


great success as had attended the advances 
to the persons engaged in the coal-trade. 
Itappeared that the government had found 
a means of throwing upon the Bank the 
task of supplying money for the necessi- 
ties of the country. He thought it, 
therefore, highly necessary, that the 
House should be put in possession of the 
mode in which the issues of Exchequer- 
bills had hitherto been made, as well as 
of the principle which had governed those 
advances, The money had been lent for 
the making of roads, canals, and gaols and 
the securities for the repayment had 
been of various descriptions. In some 
instances they were personal, and in 
others were made upon the rates and 
tolls belonging to the various works. He 
should therefore conclude by moving, 
“© That there be laid before the House 
an account in detail, of all advances of 
money, and Exchequer-bills for public 
works, or the employment of the poor, by 
commissioners appointed under the acts 
of 57 Geo. 3, c. $4.and 124, and 3 Geo. 4, 
c. 86, specifying the purpose and time 
for which each loan was granted; the 
parties to whom granted ; the nature of 
the security ; rate of interest; any re- 
payments hitherto made ; and the amount 
now due and outstanding, and when pay- 
able: Also, an Account of Exchequer- 
bills undisposed of, and still applicable, 
under the provisions of the said acts.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he hoped that, in objecting to the terms in 
which this motion was couched, he should 
not be deemed captious. To the main 
object of the motion he did not mean to 
VOL. XIV. 
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offer any opposition ; but he thought that 
the names of the parties to whom, and the 
nature of the securities on which the 
money had been lent, could not be neces- 
sary to the purpose which the hon. gentle- 
man avowed, while it might be incon- 
venient to the parties concerned. 

Mr. Hume did not see the weight of 
the objection. The names of the parties 
at least, if not the nature of the securities, 
ought to be laid before parliament, that it 
might be seen whether or not the advances 
had been made to the persons, and for 
the purposes contemplated by the acts. 

Mr. Ellice thought it quite necessary 
that he should have the names of the per- 
sons to whom the various advances had 
been made. With respect to the securi- 
ties, he only wanted to know the nature 
of them; and the return would be suffi- 
cient, if it stated that the money had been 
lent upon personal security, or on the 
rates or tolls. He by no means wanted 
to know the names of the persons who 
had become securities for the repayment 
of the advances. 

Mr. Tierney then rose. He said, that 
he had come down to the House in the 
hope that some discussion would take 
place respecting the measure proposed 
with respect to the Bank. He now, 
however, understood, that, owing to some 
arrangement which had been made, the 
Bank of England were, with the sanction 
of government, to take upon themselves 
to issue Exchequer-bills to the amount of 
3,000,000/. He had hoped to hear some 
reason assigned for the opposition of 
government to the measures originally 
proposed by himself and others, as to the 
expediency of the government issuing 
Exchequer-bills in preference to the ad- 
vance of money, which, it was said, the 
Bank was to make on the security of 
goods ; and, on the present occasion, he 
was really under some disadvantage, from 
the circumstance of hearing this sort of 
arrangement come behind instead of before 
him. That the country was never in a 
state of greater distress than at that mo- 
ment, was admitted on all hands. Every 
body was agreed in that House, as well as 
out of it, that some relief must be given, 
and that immediately ; but, as to the mode 
in which that relief was to be administered, 
his majesty’s ministers had a different 
opinion from the rest of the community. 
It had been proposed, on a former occa- 
sion, that it should be by means of Exe 
oe in the way he had just men- 
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tioned. No method appeared to him so 
free from objection as this Theexperience 
of the effect which it had produced in 
1793, proved not only that it was advan- 
tageous in practice, but that, theoretically, 
it was the best mode that could be devised, 
of restoring general confidence throughout 
the country ; because it would show, that 
ministers did not wish to shrink from the 
danger which they saw around them. At 

resent, so far from that being the case, 
it appeared that the Bank of England was 
the only body that did not shrink from 
this danger. As well for what they had 
done, as for what it seemed was now to be 
received from their hands, he felt himself 
obliged to say that the country was deeply 
indebted to the Bank of England. He 
wished he could say as much of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; but he could not. Great 
stress had been laid, on a former evening, 
upon the principle, that the legislature 
ought not to interfere for the relief of 
distress purely commercial, and which had 
been induced by no other than commercial 
causes. No man living could agree more 
warmly in that, as a general principle, 
than he did, and no man would struggle 
more vehemently for its support ; but the 
question to be decided, before that prin- 
ciple could be applied, was, whether the 
actual distress had been induced by causes 
purely commercial—whether there had 
not been such a departure from general 
principles, as made it necessary to have 
recourse to extraordinary measures for 
relief. In another place he understood 
the same language had been held; and 
when the circumstances of 1793 were 

uoted by those who thought with him on 
this subject, it was said there was nothing 
in the state of affairs in 1793 like those of 
the present time, because the former dis- 
tress arose out of political circumstances. 
He thought he could show that this asser- 
tion was not correct. It was the fashion, 
he knew, to charge mercantile men in the 
gross with overtrading, and with running 
to excess in their speculations, He did 
not know whether it was necessary to in- 
quire into what distinction this made 
between the present and the former state 
of the country, er whether it might not be 
more safe and satisfactory toconsider, that, 
as the same result was experienced, the 
same, or nearly the same, causes must 
have produced both. But even if this 
charge, so often repeated against the 
whole body of commercial men, were well 
founded, who, he should like to know, 
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was it, that led them and the country into 
those excesses, by inspiring the belief that 
the resources of the country were suffi. 
cient to justify engaging in any enter. 

rise ? ho did this, if not the right 

on. gentleman opposite, in conjunction 
with the Bank of England? Did they not 
run together the same great race of what 
was called prosperity ; and were not the 
extensive issues a principal means of keep. 
ing up that which experience had proved 
to be fictitious, but which was, notlongago, 
roundly asserted to be permanent ? Why, 
then, he did think it was too much now 
to turn round upon the people and say to 
them, ‘* Because you believed all we told 
you, and trusted implicitly that all we said 
must be true, you are not now entitled to 
relief under the distress which your confi- 
dence hasbrought uponyou.” And yet this 
was thelanguage of his majesty’s ministers, 
They said the commercial men were not 
deserving of relief, because they might 
have seen their way more clearly. If 
they had looked to the proceedings of 
the Bank of England, and of the country 


‘banks, would that have enabled them to 


see their way more clearly; or would it 
not rather have helped to continue them 
in that delusion which nothing but the 
sharp pressure of distress had been able 
to awake them from? He did not say that 
the lending of money on mortgage by the 
Bank was recommended by the govern- 
ment; but who could deny that they 
encouraged and sanctioned it? He knew 
the manliness of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer too well to believe, that, 
although he might not be the person to 
have advised that measure, he would deny 
having been the cause of it. But, if this 
should be denied, he would ask whether 
the government had not, by its own un- 
equivocal acts, led, the way to that con- 
fidence in the prosperity, which had been 
found to rest on so rotten a foundation? 
What effect, other than this, was the 
measure respecting the holders of the4 per 
cent stock calculated to produce? Did 
not those persons lose for ever one-eighth 
of their incomes, and for no other reason 
than because the country was discovered 
to be in a state of glorious prosperity— 
which lasted about nine months? Had 
they not a right to complain, that they 
had been the victims of this imaginar 
prosperity—they who had purchased stoc! 
in the 4 per cents, and who found their 
interest reduced for no other reason than 
that? It was true that when they pur- 


os 
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chased, they run the risk of being paid 
of at par, when the resources of the 
country should be so flourishing as to 
permit of that measure ; but, did they 
ever think that they should become losers 
of their money by means of an artificial 
rise of the value of stock produced by 
the combination of the Bank and the 
government? He knew he might be told, 
that all men were masters of their own 
stock, and that if they sustained any loss, 
they did so with the full exercise of an op- 
tion to continue their stock upon the new 
terms, or to be paid off at par. But this 
was not true to the extent at which it was 
stated. It was: not true of families, of 
children, of trustees, and of others who 
had not the power of removing the stock 
in which they were interested. These per- 
sons were all of them entitled to con- 
sideration and to redress, if it could reach 
them; but that was impossible. This 
had all been brought about by the ex- 
travagant language which ministers had 
indulged in, and by the immense issues of 
paper from the Bank. The leading topics 
of the last year were the actual and pro- 
spective wealth of the country; and what 
was the consequence? If ever the com- 
mercial world could claim the assistance 
of the government, it was now; because 
all that they were at present suffering was 
brought upon them mainly and substan- 
tially by the conduct and language of 
government, and by that alone. The 
right hon. gentleman now said, that they 
ought to have foreseen what would happen. 
Did he foresee what would happen? If 
he did, what could he say about the re- 
duction of the 4 per cents? Ifhe did 
not, why was not the commercial world en- 
titled to all the relief that the government 
could give them? And what justice was 
there in the right hon. gentleman’s turning 
round upon them, and refusing that relief, 
because they had not foreseen that which 
no man could foresee but those who were 
behind the curtain? Never had there 
been, he believed, an occasion so pressing 
as that which the House was now called 
upon to consider ; and never had any pro- 
posal been made which held out a fairer 
prospect of success than that which the 
right hon. gentleman had rejected. He 
was at a loss to conceive any reasonable 


‘grounds upon which that refusal could be 


justified. There was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the country that should in- 
duce it. Day by day money was said to 
be coming in, and nothing was wanting to 
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bring it into general circulation but the 
restoration of confidence. What was the 
cause that had produced the failure of 
that confidence, but the folly into which 
the whole nation had been plunged during 
the last two years?) A man purchased 3 
per cent stock at 96, and he now found 
they were down at 73. He could not tell 
the reason for this fall, nor could any man 
help him to discover it. People had been 
led on, step by step, to the giddy emi- 
nence from which at length they had so 
unexpectedly fallen. This was the work 
of the government, and this was a reason 
—to him a conclusive one—why the go- 
vernment should interfere to remedy that 
evil which they, and they alone, had oc- 
casioned. Another reason, and not a less 
forcible one, was, that nothing, in fact, 
was wanting but public confidence. By 
adopting the measure which he had pro- 
posed, the House would effectually re~ 
store that confidence. Persons were 
flocking from all parts of the country with 
complaints of the distress which they felt, 
and imploring ministers that something 
might be done without delay for their re- 
lief. He did not doubt that these appli- 
cants were received with perfect urbanity 
and good manners, by the right hon. gen- 
tleman and his colleagues, for nothing else 
could be experienced from those who at 
present directed his majesty’s councils. 
But, they were answered, one and all, 
with the greatest coldness, that the go- 
vernment could and would do nothing for 
them, let their distress be what it might. 
But, said the right hon. gentleman to the 
suffering commercial men who beset him 
—‘T'll tell you what T’lldo. 1 can’t give 
you any relief myself, but there is a gen- 
tleman who lives not far from here, and 
I'll give youa letter of recommendation to 
him. He'll lend you as much money as you 
want.” And thus it was that the minis- 
ters got rid of their importunate claimants 
for relief, by turning them over to the 
Bank of England. But then, when they 
got to the Bank of England, they were 
not much better off; for when they offered 
to deposit their goods as a security for 
the loans they asked, the Bank said, ‘‘No; 
we don’t deal in those commodities—they 
are not in our line.” But, then, upon 
reading the charter of the Bank — for 
the firsttime, of course—it was discovered, 
that they did possess the power of lending 
money on goods. They had been all 
wrong for a hundred years past, and it 
was just now found out, that they were 
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the most proper people in the world to be 
applied to in the present crisis. Now, 
he did not mean to deny that the Bank 
had a right to lend money in this way, 
although the discovery was so recent a 
one. The right hon. gentleman said there 
was no doubt of it; but an honourable 
Bank director said, that the power was 
only a permissive one. The right hon. 
gentleman had a satisfactory answer to 
that, when he told him that the power 
was just the same as that which enabled 
them to deal in gold and bills of exchange. 
This was true, and could not be denied 
here or elsewhere. He believed that, 
when that power was given, the Bank got 
it from the government—not because they 
were entitled to it, but because they 
thought it right alge could not blame 
them) to get all the power they could. 
Well, then, upon reading the charter a 
little further, it was discovered (he spoke 
only upon the authority of an extract 
which he had read in the newspapers, but 
he believed it was correct), that the Bank 
directors had a right to sell the goods on 
which they lent money, for the purpose of 
procuring repayment of their loans. It 
wasclear, therefore, that the Bank had the 
power which it was now proposed to call 
upon them to exercise; but it neverthe- 
less appeared to him, that they were, of all 
others, the most unfit to be so called upon 
at the present moment. What authority 
could they have that would enable them 
to discharge the office which would be 
thus forced upon them? The right hon. 
gentleman opposite abjured the commis- 
sion ; but, had the Bank any power to ad- 
minister an oath? No. Had the com- 
mission? Yes. The act gave them that 

ower which was necessary for them to 
Investigate the applications made for re- 
lief, and to examine all parties on oath. 
The Bank could have nothing of that sort. 
They could only issue money; and that, 
he contended, was not the thing that 
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was wanted. It was confidence alone; 
for of money there was plenty. The in- , 
efficacy of any thing that could be done | 
by the mere advance of money by the 
Bank had been lately shown in the most | 
striking manner. Within the last fort- 
night, two millions had been advanced , 
by the Bank for the purpose of Exchequer- 
bills. And what good had been the 
result? None, that he could perceive. 
He could not see that any rise had taken | 
place in the public funds ; and to an ig- 
norant man, and one of limited capacity 
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like himself, that was the only criterion 
by which he could form an opinion. What 
greater good, then, would be derived from 
the issue of three millions more in the 
same way? What reason was there to 
believe that the loan of money in this 
manner would relieve the distress? How 
was it to be issued? On the application 
of the parties, and in the same manner as 
by the commissioners in 1793? That, 
indeed, was what he wished, but that he 
was sure would be impossible. The 
charter of the Bank enabled them to lend 
money, but not to inquire who wanted it, 
On the former occasion persons had been 
engaged in the commission who had means 
of knowing, and could examine into the 
correctness of the applications? How 
was the Bank to be enabled to do this? 
How was partiality in the disposition of 
the money to be prevented? How were 
they to know that they did not lend to 
the wrong instead of therightmen. How 
could they ascertain that they were not 
issuing a quantity of their notes which 
would be made use of in Stock-exchange, 
or in other speculations, and wholly inde- 
pendent of the suffering interests of com- 
merce? What had been done in 1793 
was, as it ought to be now, not suv much 
to furnish a supply of money as to restore 
the paralyzed spirit of trade, by reinstating 
the confidence of the country. The good 
effects of that measure were felt instantly, 
and would be so now. If he possessed at 
this moment 10,000/. worth of goods, and 
went to his banker for an advance of 
money, he would tell him, that he was 
very sorry that he could not let him 
have a farthing in the present depress- 
ed state of the market. But if he 
went to him and said, “I have got 
5,000/. in Exchequer bills,” he would 
find immediately that his banker and his 
other friends would come forward to his 
assistance ; and without even sending his 
Exchequer-bills into the market, he would 
be enabled to continuc his business merely 
by the restoration of confidence. The 
general effect of the measure would be, 
to call out money which now lay dormant, 
—locked up—of which there was an im- 
mense quantity, and much more than the 
wants of the country required. The ad- 
vance of 2,000,000/. had been in vain, and 
that of $,000,000/. would be the same. If 
the government thought they could get 
rid of their difficulties tor ever, by staving 
them off now upon the Bank of England, 
and by doling out 3%,000,000/. through 
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their hands, they were quite mistaken. 
The measure of 1793 produced permanent 
and substantial good; there could be no 
difference of opinion on that subject. 
The result of that measure was now a 
matter of history. A formal report was 
made of it to the House, by which it ap- 
peared that 2,000,000/. had been issued, 
not a farthing of which had been lost; 
that it restored credit and confidence, 
alleviated and extinguished the distress, 
and put 4,000/. into the pockets of the 
country. In the face of this example, 
the ministers of the present day chose to 
say they would do nothing towards the 
relief of the distress, but that the Bank 
of England might. Why, then, if the 
Bank of England did, let them have the 
credit, and them only. The government, 
who had led the country into its present 
distressing condition, pursued a line of 
conduct which it required some temper 
even to discuss. If they thought fit to 
reduce, or rather to raise the Bank of 
England by this measure, in which they 
cost with a power which properly be- 
onged to them, they would find here- 
after ample cause to repent it; because 
they could have invented no means so 
likely to increase the power of the Bank 
to an extravagant degree. The Bank 
would be able to make out a case which 
would not only entitle them to great pri- 
vileges ; but, when the renewal of their 
charter came to be discussed, they would 
be known to be so useful, from their being 
the source from which alone assistance 
was to be procured in the time of need 
and distress, that all voices would be in 
their favour. The country gentlemen, 
who, of course, always voted very honestly, 
would support them; and particularly if 
there was any existing, or the prospect of 
any impending distress, every one would 
wish to be well with the only power who 
had the will as well as the means of assist- 
ing them. The Bank would be then re- 
membered in this crisis to have done all 
they could, while the government had 
done nothing. The Bank had already 
opened their coffers for the assistance 
of the country, They had advanced 
2,000,0002. It was true that had done no 
good, because it had had no effect in do- 
ing that which he could not sufficiently 
Impress upon the House was the only 
thing wanting at this time; namely, the 
restoration of general confidence. It was 
obviously impossible that there could be 
any real want of money. There were 
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now no foreign loans to swallow up the 
gold; and the apparent scarcity was 
caused only by that wild and senseless dis- 
position to get gold for the purpose of 
looking at, or rather of hoarding it. This 
it was that had withdrawn the gold from 
circulation, and the want of confidence 
kept it initsretreats. It was in the power 
of the government, and beyond the reach 
of any other power, to effect that restora- 
tion. The example of that which had 
been done in Mr. Pitt’s time, and which 
some whom the wreck of time had spared 
could well remember, ought to teach the 
government, that that was the safe and 
advantageous course for them to pursue. 
That had proved the salvation of the 
country. This which they wanted to sub- 
stitute for it in the present emergency 
was mere milk and water. He knew very 
well that nothing was more easy for a man 
who possessed much less talent than the 
right hon. gentleman, to answer his speech, 
and to throw a mist over all he had said. 
But he was satisfied that the substantial 
good sense of the country was with him. 
And he was satisfied that if he could poll 
the persons interested in the prosperity of 
the country on the question, whether there 
should be three millions issued by the 
Bank of England, or two millions by the 
government in the form of Exchequer- 
bills, he should have an immense ma- 
jority in favour of the latter. They knew 
—it was universally known—that the 
issue of Exchequer-bills would remedy 
the evils under which they suffered. That 
measure had been tried, and the result 
had been most satisfactory and successful. 
The one which it was now proposed to 
adopt was a mere dexterous device—a 
trick of special pleading on the construc- 
tion of the Bank charter; and its sole ob- 
ject was to raise the directors of the Bank 
into a higher description of pawnbrokers. 
The directors submitted to it; but only 
because nothing else was to be done, and 
because living, as they did, in the city, 
surrounded by the commercial distress, 
they could not see it without attempting 
to relieve it by such means as the govern- 
ment chose to permit them to use. The 
ministers had plainly avowed their deter- 
mination to do nothing, and something 
must absolutely be done. He was satis- 
fied that the right hon. gentleman felt as 
keenly as any one the nature of the exist- 
ing distress; and he regretted that he 
could not be prevailed on to adopt that 
which was a simple, approved, and effica- 
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cious remedy. He (Mr. Tierney) was 
not one of those who contemplated Mr. 
Pitt’s character with any great degree of 
admiration; but this he would say, that 
he was a great man—that he took the 
most comprehensive views of the financial 
situation of the country. Indeed, he never 
knew a man whose mind was more cap- 
able of embracing large concerns, and 
forming a correct judgment upon them, 
than Mr. Pitt, when he was himself. 
Ministers had Mr. Pitt’s example to follow. 
On the present occasion, he was himself 
a Pittite. He called upon ministers to 
follow the steps of Mr. Pitt by issuing 
Exchequer-bills. Ministers assigned no 
other reason for not doing so, except that 
they had discovered the principle of Mr. 
Pitt’s measure to be bad—the country, 
they said had no claim to the assistance 
of government, because they had brought 
their distresses upon themselves. Now, 
he thought that the country had the 
strongest claim upon the assistance of 
government, because they were made to 
believe by ministers—innocently enough, 
perhaps, on their parts—that their pros- 
perity knew no bounds. Ministers thus 
encouraged those speculations in foreign 
loans, and other things, at which they 
were now so indignant. Ministers said, 
that the persons who had been engaged 
in extravagant speculations ought not to 
receive any assistance ; but, might they 
not obtain it from the Bank under the ar- 
rangement now proposed? This could 
not happen if government would-consent 
to issue Exchequer-bills; because the 
commissioners who would have the power 
of examining on oath, might ask the per- 
sons applying for assistance how the 

had incurred their difficulties. The Bank 
could enter upon no such inquiries, 
but would confine themselves to the lend- 
ing of their money upon goods, or upon 
personal security. It appeared, from the 
report of the commissioners of 1793, that 
the greater part of the relief then afforded 
was advanced to the applicants rather 
upon the securities given by others than 
upon goods deposited by themselves.—As 
he had stated on a former occasion, he 
was not one of those who participated in 
the sort of alarm which had been raised 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
Much misunderstanding existed, in his 
opinion, with respect to the present situa- 
tion of the country. He wished it not 
to be supposed that he blamed ministers 
for the measures which they had adopted. 
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To the chancellor of the Exchequer he 
gave his warmest and heartiest thanks for 
the wholesome and sound measure which 
he had introduced, for the purpose of put. 
ting an end to the issue of one and two 
pound notes; but yet it was necessary to 
consider the effect of that measure. When 
ministers said, they had nothing to do in 
producing the difficulties of the count 
but that the country had brought them 
all on themselves, might not the country 
say, ‘“‘ We did not pass the bill for putting 
an end to small notes ?”? Did not ministers 
know that the effect of that measure would 
be the abstraction of seven or eight mil. 
lions from the currency, which must ne- 
cessarily aggravate the existing distress? 
Again he must guard himself from being 
misunderstood. He did not object to the 
measure in question. He gave the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer all possible credit 
for his recent policy. The right hon, 
gentleman might depend upon him for 
support. Solong as the right hon. gentle. 
man stood by himself, he would stand by 
him, like a good and faithful soldier. He 
could not, however, conceal from himself, 
that the abstraction of a considerable por- 
tion of the currency—the effect of the 
Promissory-notes bill—had caused much 
distress ; and yet ministers would not con- 
sent to do that which alone could relieve 
the sufferings of the country. It was 
almost heart-breaking to a man, between 
whom and bankruptcy there was but a 
small line, to be told, ** Government can- 
not afford you assistance, because it would 
be contrary to principle to do so.” Was 
not the very plan recommended by 
ministers contrary to principle? It was 
absurd to talk of principle on such an 
occasion. It was, after all, only a question 
of convenience and good sense. It was 
necessary to consider what was best to be 
done on one day and what on another. 
To talk of principle with respect to the 
issuing of Exchequer-bills or Bank-notes, 
was, in his opinion, quite ridiculous. On 
account of the respect which he felt for the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and the in- 
terest which he took in his character, he 
had felt it necessary, on the present oc- 
casion, to state the reason why he pre- 
ferred an issue of Exchequer-bills to an 
issue of notes by the Bank. Past ex- 
perience induced him to form a good 
opinion of the former measure ; but, even 
if it had not past experience in its favour, 
he thought it was more likely to do good 
than the latter, He thought that if the 
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Bank lent money upon goods, they would 
be placed in a very invidious situation. 
On the one hand, they would be vested 
with extravagant powers; and on the 
other hand, their affairs would be placed 
in a state of jeopardy, of which it was 
perhaps impossible to foresee the con- 
sequences. The Bank must necessarily 
make large issues of paper, if the arrange- 
ment now proposed was determined upon ; 
and it was not impossible that those per- 
sons who were on the watch to re-establish 
the system of currency which parliament 
had expressed its determination to put 
down, might hail such a measure with 
pleasure, and turn it to their advantage. 
The Bank was not in a situation to ven- 
ture upon any hazardous experiments. 
The exchanges, it was true, were in our 
favour at present; but there were many 
reasons why they should not continue so. 
In the first place, it was unnatural that 
they should continue in our favour, at a 
time when there was an increased issue of 
paper money ; and the moment any thing 
unnatural was discovered in our situation, 
it was for a wise man to suspect all that 
might happen. He apologized to the 
House for having trespassed so long on 
their attention. His only object was, to 
afford relief to the country. He viewed 
its present situation with an aching heart. 
He knew that many of the most amiable 
men in the country were at the present 
moment in a state of jeopardy. Could 
nothing be done to save them? Let not 
the chancellor of the Exchequer expose 
himself to have it said of him, at a future 
time, that there were sufferings which he 
might have averted from the country, and 
would not [cheers ]. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if he thought any consideration which 
he could give to the subject, after the full 
consideration which it must be obvious he 
had already bestowed upon it, could in- 
duce him to think that the mode of pro- 
ceeding which the right hon. gentleman 
recommended was the most advisable to 
be pursued, he could assure him, that no 
unwillingness to abandon his own system, 
no fear of any reproaches which might be 
cast upon him for want of firmness or 
Consistency, would induce him to abstain 
from adopting it; but the more deliber- 
ately he had considered the measure 
which the right hon. gentleman recome 
mended as best calculated to effect what 
they all had in view, in relation either to 
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or against it, the more objectionable it 
appeared to his mind. The right hon. 
gentleman had stated his case with the 
most perfect fairness — he had mixed 
nothing, not an atom of asperity with 
any of his observations; and though he 
had felt it his duty to comment on the 
conduct of government, and to blame 
them for the course which they had taken, 
he had done so in a manner of which no 
one had a right to complain, and indeed, 
as far as he was himself concerned, he 
felt personally beholden to him. The 
right hon. gentleman had however said, 
that government was called upon to take 
the particular course which he recom- 
mended, because, in his view, the conduct 
which they had previously held, and the 
language which they had previously used, 
had contributed, in a great degree, to 
produce that state of things to which it 
was now desirable to apply a remedy. 
Certainly the circumstances stated by the 
right hon, gentleman might make it in- 
cumbent on government to apply a re- 
medy ; but not any particular remedy, 
unless it could be clearly shown that the 
benefit to be derived from that particular 
remedy was so greatly superior to the 
evil consequences that might be appre- 
hended from it, as to over-balance all the 
objections which could be offered to it. 
It was because he did not think that 
the remedy proposed by the right hon. 
member was of that description, that he 
could not bring himself to adopt it. He, 
however, was not disposed to admit, that 
the course which government and parlia- 
ment had pursued for the last few years, 
deserved all the imputations which the 
right hon. gentleman had thought fit to 
cast upon it. The right hon. gentleman 
accused government of having been the 
original cause of the reduction of the rate 
of interest, which he said had led to exces- 
sive speculation. He had charged upon 
ministers the having produced that by ori- 
ginal acts of theirown. What were those 
acts? Various of the acts which the 
right hon. gentleman and others made a 
matter of blame to government, took 
place after the particular event to which 
the present distresses of the country were 
ascribed. The right hon. gentleman as- 
cribed the reduction of the 5 per cents 


to some mysterious combination between 
government and the Bank. Under what 
_ circumstance did government propose that 
measure? It was proposed under the 


the arguments which were advanced for | direct sanction of a parliamentary com- 
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mittee. In 1817, a committee of that 
House particularily recommended the re- 
duction of the 5 per cents as a measure 
calculated to relieve the country, and di- 
minish pro tanto the amount of the engage- 
ment which the national debt imposed 
upon it. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that when the rate of interest in 1822 was 
found to be such as favoured a reduction 
of the 5 per cents, government, acting 
upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, should avail themselves of it, for 
the purpose of saving to the country an 
expense of 1,400,000/. a-year. It was, he 
thought, hardly fair to blame government 
for this measure, which they had resorted 
to under circumstances which he had 
stated. To return, however, to the point to 
which he had previously adverted. Many 
of the acts for which the right hon. gen- 
tleman found fault with ministers, took 
place not before, but subsequent to the 
reduction of the rate of interest. The 
passing of the one-and-two pound-note 
act, and the arrangement of the half-pay 
and pensions, took place subsequently to 
that measure. It was therefore impossi- 
ble to charge on those acts the reduction 
of the rate of interest. He must most 
positively deny, that government endea- 
voured, by any combination with the 
Bank, to promote a state of things 
which should favour the reduction of 
the rate of interest. If government 
had done any thing of the kind, they 
would have been guilty of a fraud upon 
the persons who, by the process of reduc- 
tion, were compelled to sacrifice a part of 
their incomes. He would state to the 
House one circumstance which would 
prove that the government had acted bona 
fide in the transaction, and had not been 
desirous to produce a state of things cal- 
culated to assist them in the operation 
which they proposed. When he stated, 
at the commencement of 1824, that it 
was the intention of government to pro- 
pose the reduction of the 4 per cents, it 
was suggested, that great facility would 
be given to the operation—by what ?—by 
reducing the interest on Exchequer-bills. 
He said, ‘“‘ No, it would be unfair to do 
that; the reduction of the rate of interest 
on Exchequer-bills must follow the reduc- 
tion of interest on all other securities ; but 
it would not be acting with good faith to 
resort to that measure for the purpose 
of increasing the disposition of individuals 
to accept 34 instead of 4 per cent.” He 
gave that as a practical proof, that go- 
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vernment had not been disposed to lend 
themselves to any measure calculated to 
effect, by artificial means, that which, in 
the natural course of events, was not 
practicable.—The right hon. gentleman 
said, that he thought it would be ver 

proper to follow the example of 1793; 
and he had used one expression which, he 
must confess, rather startled him, and, in 
his opinion, furnished one of the strongest 
possible reasons for inducing the House 
not to adopt that precedent. The right 
hen. gentleman, in alluding to the pro. 
ceedings of 1793, spoke of it as being an 
established practice. Now, if ever it 
should become the established practice for 
government to become bankers and pawn. 
brokers, it would derange all the transac. 
tions of commerce, throw every thing into 
confusion, and teach men not to rely on 
their own exertions, but to trust to the 
unnatural and artificial course recom. 
mended on the present occasion, and 
which, if now adopted, would become, not 
the exception, but the rule for future 
guidance. He did not think the case of 
1793 was so precisely similar to the pre- 
sent as the right hon. gentleman seemed 
to consider it. Did the right hon. gen- 
tleman attribute no importance to the re 
markable changes which took place in the 
whole aspect of affairs on the continent 
and in this country, between the Summer 
of 1792 and the Spring of 1793? In the 
Summer of 1792, the universal impression 
(which the government not only shared, 
but tended to produce) was, that if ever 
there was a period in our history when it 
was probable that the country would con- 
tinue for years in a state of peace, that 
period had then arrived. And yet, what 
happened? Within a few weeks after 
that impression prevailed, a war broke out 
in Europe, under circumstances quite un- 
usual. France acquired an attitude which 
the wisest men, and Mr. Burke amongst 
the rest, had thought it incompatible with 
her situation to assume. In a short time, 
the situation of France involved this coun- 
try in hostilities, which, in their nature, 
exceeded any in which we had ever before 
been engaged. ‘There was no question 
that the great prosperity which prevailed 
at the commencement of 1792 must sooner 
or later have experienced a revulsion; 
but, the revulsion was occasioned by an 
extraneous cause, and not by the extrava- 
gant speculations of individuals; and that, 
therefore, might be said to constitute @ 
case in which it was proper for govern 
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ment to interfere. The case of 1811 had 
also been referred to. Although that 
case, as to the intensity of the distress, 
and the particular mode of its operation, 
might be said to resemble the present, yet 
the circumstances which had produced 
the former were as unlike as possible those 
which had brought about the latter. 
The distress of 1811 was not occasioned 
by general speculation and over-trading , 
though he admitted that it was partly 
by over-trading in one particu- 
ar branch of commerce, which arose out 
of the peculiar circumstances of the war. 
By the anti-commercial decrees of Buona- 
parte (assisted, it might be, by the retali- 
atory measures of the English govern- 
ment) all the channels of trade between 
this country and the continent were effec- 
tually dammed up. It was not surprising 
that, under these circumstances, persons 
engaged in mercantile speculations should 
avail themselves too eagerly of the sud- 
den opening of the trade with South Ame- 
rica. The distress of 1811, then, resulted 
from over-trading to South America, oc- 
casioned by the peculiar situation of hos- 
tilities. The circumstances of that case, 
therefore, were very different from those 
of the present, and that diversity of cir- 
cumstances was with him an additional | 
reason for not following one bad exam- | 
ple, and setting another. It was the duty | 
of parliament to abstain from entering a | 
vicious circle, from which they would 

never escape, until they were entangled in 
its folds. If it were right to adopt the | 
course recommended on the present oc- 
casion, then upon every principle of fair 
dealing and justice government ought to 
have done exactly the same thing when 
the landed interest was in a state of dis- 
tress. A number of persons thought it 
desirable to do so upon that occasion. 
Indeed, a distinct proposition was made 
to the House, though not adopted, that 
government should adopt a similar mea- 
sure to that of 1793. Ministers opposed 
the proposition; not only on the ground 
of the difficulty of carrying it into exe- 
cution, but on principle; yet, in point 
of fact, the agricultural interest had, at 
that time, just the same claim to the as- 
sistance of the government as could be set 
upbyany part of the community at the pre- 
sent moment. He knew not why, if par- 
liament yielded now, they should not have 
done the same in’the case of agricultural 
distress. In another case, with regard to 
Ireland, a similar proposition was made to 
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parliament. It was moved, that govern- 
ment should advance 1,000,000/. to be 
employed in the encouragement of the 
cultivation of flax and the draining of bogs 
in Ireland. There could be no doubt that 
the advance of money would have been 
immediately beneficial to Ireland, and 
would have served for a precedent to be 
brought to bear upon the present argu- 
ment; but parliament most wisely ab- 
stained from establishing it. It could not 
be said that the distress which existed in 
Ireland at that period was not equal to 
that which now prevailed in this country. 
Ireland had just recovered from a deso- 
lating famine, which had swept away thou- 
sands of her inhabitants, and covered the 
land with mourning; all her banking es- 
tablishments were broken, or in a state of 
embarrassment, and yet parliament did not 
think proper to adopt the remedy now 
proposed, because they considered that it 
was likely to produce the evil of rendering 
government liable to be called upon on 
every occasion of distress to act as bankers 
and pawnbrokers. To refer to another 
case. Every body knew that, in 1823, a 
most important branch of our commerce, 
namely, the West-India trade, was in a 
state of great distress, The circumstances 
of that case, as related at the period, were 
precisely similar to those of the present 
time. It was said upon that occasion, that 
the planters possessed sufficient property 
to answer all demands; but that, never- 
theless, merchants would not advance 
them any money, because they were not 
satisfied with the security of the planter’s 
property. And to what was this doubt 
of the security of the planter’s property 
attributed ? Partly to the anomalous state 
of society in the West-India islands, and 
partly—he begged the attention of the 
House to the fact—to the measures 
adopted by that House on the subject of 
negro-slavery. The grounds upon which 
government was then called upon to ad- 
vance 5,000,000/. to assist the West-India 
interest, were quite as strong as those upon 
which they were at present urged to advance 
a similar sum to the commercial interest ; 
but parliament, conceiving that it would 
be setting a bad example, rejected the 
proposition. No one could be found to 
defend the proceedings in question per se. 
It was admitted that it should be resorted 
to only in a case of necessity. If there 
was any one power which it was the duty 
of government to be cautious in assuming, 
it vie that of advancing money in what 
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might be considered cases of necessity. 
The temptations to abuse such a power 
were so great, that he should not like to 
be answerable for the consequences which 
might ensue if parliament should be too 
facile in admitting the propriety of estab- 
lishing it. Supposing that government 
had lent the 4,000,000/. which were asked 
for the relief of the agricultural interest 
in 1822, the 1,000,000/. for Ireland in 
1823, the 5,000,000/. for the West-India 
interest, in addition to the 5,000,000/. 
which were now called for, they would 
have advanced no less than 15,000,000/. in 
the course of four years. Would any 
body say that such a course of proceeding 
was not dangerous; and that it was not a 
misfortune that the original precedent of 
1793 existed? It was impossible to con- 
fine a measure of the kind under consider- 
ation to any particular case. Each case 
was represented to possess particular 
claims upon the attention of government 
and parliament. The best feelings of 
men’s nature were appealed to, in order 
to induce them to follow the course which 
had been adopted in 1793, and which, if 
now resorted to, could never be refused 
to the application of any particular interest 
which might conceive itself to be, or might 
actually be, in a state of suffering.—The 
right honourable gentleman seemed to 
think that, in point of principle, there was 
no difference between the Bank lending 
money on goods, and the same thing being 
done by government. Government had 
not by law the powerof lending money upon 
goods. A special law must therefore be 
passed in order to give them that power. 
The Bank, however, already possessed the 
ower; it was coeval with their original 
institution, and though never exercised, 
had, on every renewal of their charter, 
continued to form an inherent part of it. 
There was, therefore, the greatest dis- 
tinction between the two cases. The ab- 
sence of this power on the part of the 
government was an indication that it was 
not congenial with their functions, and its 
possession on the part of the Bank was a 

roof that, in the opinion of parliament, 
it might be wise and prudent, under par- 
ticular circumstances, for that body to 
exercise it. The exercise of that power 
by the Bank must, of course, depend on 
circumstances. It would not be prudent 
to bring it into action on all occasions, 
but periods might arrive when it would 
be highly useful to do so, It never 
could be supposed that it would be pru- 
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dent for the Bank to act on all occasions 
as they did in December last. Their 
conduct on that occasion was justified 
only by the circumstances of the period.— 
With respect to the proposition of an 
issue of Exchequer-bills by government, 
supposing government were to adopt that 
measure, would the Bank have nothing to 
dofwith it? Had they nothing to do with 
the measure of 1793? How would the 
bills be converted into money? The 
Bank would cash them. The right hon, 
gentleman had assumed, that only a small 
portion of the bills would be carried to 
the Bank, and that the rest would be 
cashed in other quarters; but he had 
no right to make that assumption, any 
more than that it would be necessary to 
issue only 1,000,000/. out of the 
5,000,000/. which it was proposed to 
place at the disposal of ministers. He 
was bound to Jook at the measure under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and would therefore suppose that the 
whole amount of Exchequer-bills would 
be issued. The Bank might be called 
upon to cash those bills under circum. 
stances which would render it inconsistent 
with their duty to do so. The Bank, 
who were necessarily well acquainted with 
all the variations of exchanges, would 
contract and extend their issues as cir- 
cumstances might require. A set of 
commissioners would not be governed by 
the same prudential reasons which would 
influence the Bank, and might issue bills 
at a moment when the Bank would feel 
it to be inconsistent with their duty to 
cash them. If such a case should occur, 
the mischief would be ten thousand times 
greater than that which at present pre- 
vailed. Ifthese bills were not taken up 
by somebody, they would add to the al- 
ready loaded state of the market of Ex- 
chequer-bills. He would then like to 
know how the revenue would feel the 
excessive issue of these bills, which, when 
they fell to a discount, might be paid at 
par into the Treasury, which would then 
be less able to meet the wants of the 
country.—The right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of secrecy, the secrecy which it 
was incumbent to observe in cases of per- 
sons applying for pecuniary accommoda- 
tion. For his part, he had been some- 
what struck with that notion; but upon 
coming to converse with persons who 
were willing to receive assistance, he had 
found none of that excessive delicacy 
upon which the right hon. gentleman had 
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_ dangerous consequences, they set them- 
| selves decidedly against so bad an exam- 
| ple. Were they, therefore, now to be 
"reproached, because they had endeavour- 


expatiated. The language used by every 
one who applied for assistance was, that 
every body else was in the same pre- 
dicament, and the difficulties under which 
the applicants laboured were never con- 
sidered by them as affecting their credit 
or stability. They did not imagine that 
it reflected any discredit upon them to go 
to the Bank of England, or any where else, 
where they could procure money upon an 
advance on their goods. The language of 
the applicants was, ‘* We are solvent—it is 
not mere credit that we want, but some- 
thing more substantial—we now offer you, 
not a bill of exchange, or an acceptance 
to be discounted, but goods of the full 
value of the money we wish you to ad- 
vance upon them.” He could not for 
the: life of him conceive why persons 
should be afraid of being known, or re- 
quire secrecy. They might go with a 
bold and confident face and ask for ad- 
vances. Some gentlemen had talked of 
commissioners being, on a former occa- 
sion, bound by an oath of secrecy. Not 
one word of this was true. They took 
an oath of office, indeed, but not an oath 
of secrecy. The commissioners of 1793, 
who were sixteen in number, consisted 
(with the exception of lord Sheffield and 
sir Grey Cooper) of merchants, and three 
of them were Bank directors, And why 
were we to assume that Bank directors 
would avail themselves of their situation, 
and publish sinister rumours to the pre- 
judice of applicants? How happened 
it that persons, when distressed, always 
went to the Bank? The Bank did as 
they were bound to do, look into the se- 
curities offered. Whether the pledges 
were goods or bills of Exchange, they 
must be satisfied, by previous inquiry, 
that they could safely trust to them. 
The argument as to secrecy, therefore, 
had no validity whatsoever—The right 
hon. gentleman conceived that ministers 
were bound to take this course of giving 
relief, because the measures taken at the 
commencement of the session, of which 
he was a supporter, had imposed upon 
them the duty of relieving the evil thereby 
created. But this proposition had been 
made to government in December last, 
previous to the opening of the session, 
and when Exchequer-bills were at a dis- 
count of 85s. per cent. They had then 
thrown cold water upon it, and had acted 
at first as they had continued to do ever 
since, Feeling that the mode proposed 
was objectionable, and likely to lead to 
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ed to discover if any other method of ad- 
ministering relief could be devised, not 
liable to the same objections? The go- 
vernment had never denied relief in any 
way in which it could be given. They 
had a choice between two measures, one 
liable to insuperable objections, the other 
to but few objections. It was not, there- 
fore, a matter of reproach to them that 
they refused the former, and acceded to 
the latter, which they thought reason- 
able. The right hon. gentleman com- 
plained that they had used no language of 
a cheering nature. Now, he was apt to 
think that when government did so, it 
was vehemently reproached for drawing a 
highly-coloured picture of the state of 
things; and if ministers had treated the 
matter lightly, as if the distress was no- 
thing at all, they would have experienced 
more censure than the right hon. gentle- 
man had bestowed, and with justice. He 


never wished to underrate the present 
difficulties; and one reason for it was, 
_ that he wished to show that the greatness 
_ of those difficulties resulted from particu- 
_lar evils. It was the duty of ministers to 
| impress upon the House the real causes 
of the difficulties of the country, and to 
| point out the means of avoiding their re- 
_currence. There was one opinion in 
which he most cordially concurred with 
ithe right hon. gentleman, and that was 
_ with respect to the resources of the coun- 
try. All its sources of wealth, all the 
springs of its action, notwithstanding this 
superficial pressure, were in their pristine 
vigour. Although the leaves and branch- 
es of the tree had been shattered, its 
roots were firmly fixed, and they would 
shoot forth again with fresh beauty. If 
we took our measures with prudence and 
wisdom, he had no doubt we should suc- 
ceed, and at no distant period, in wea- 
thering the storm. Although there had 
doubtless been so much individual distress 
in different parts of the country, neither 
himself nor his colleagues would have to 
reproach themselves with not having 
given their best attention to the subject, 
or with not having proposed those mea- 
sures which they believed were best cal- 
culated to raise this country from the 
difficulties in which it was placed. 

Mr. Baring observed, that the question 
divided itself, in the right hon. gentle- 
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man’s speech, into two parts ; first, whe- 
ther any relief at all should be afforded; 
and secondly, whether the relief proposed 
was of the proper kind. With respect to 
the first branch, the right hon. gentleman 
had argued that the government should 
not interfere, and that former precedents 
and former examples were vicious, and 
ought not to be followed. It was the 
general tendency of the argument of the 
right hon. gentleman, that all precedent 
and examples had been pernicious. In- 
deed, the right hon. gentleman had first 
argued that there existed no precedents 
whatever, or, if there did, that they were 
not fit to be followed. With respect to 
the argument of withholding relief on the 
ground of the impropriety of government's 
interfering in the private affairs of indi- 
viduals, he need scarcely observe, that 
the principles of the measures of govern- 
ment were a direct and immediate inter- 
ference in private concerns. The mer- 
chants had received refusal after refusal 
to their applications and proposals to the 
Treasury ; and it was not until the hon. 
member from under the gallery had taken 
up this subject, that government thought 
fit to give way [hear, hear!]. He was 
only stating the simple fact. The go- 
vernment would not deny that they had 
had communications with the directors of 
the Bank, and with merchants. These 
latter gentlemen had declared to ministers 
most distinctly, that they wanted nothing 
whatever for themselves, but could not 
see their friends and neighbours falling 
about them in distress and misery. They 
wanted the government to act upon the 
precedents which, in their opinion, were 
exactly suited to the present time. 
These representations were made to his 
majesty’s ministers; he did not recollect 
at what period ; but, if he stated that they 
had been made three or four weeks ago, 
he was not stating it too far. Neverthe- 
Jess, the government had persisted in 
withholding relief until the present mo- 
ment. If ever the old adage, “ Bis dat 
qui cito dat,” was applicable to any case, it 
was applicable to the present. If what had 
beendone now, had been done two or three 
weeks ago, the country would have been 
spared a vast mass of its difficulties. The 


only language of government in reply to 
such applications was, that their inter- 
ference in transactions of trade was a bad 
precedent, and that, therefore, they would 
do nothing. Such language had been 
held, up to that very night. Up to that 
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very moment nothing like concession had 
come from his majesty’s ministers. The 
government now said, that they would 
give no assistance at all; but they forced 
the Bank directors to do what that body 
had pressed the government to excuse 
them from doing. As men conversant 
with the principles of business, they 
thought the present measure would form 
a precedent most objectionable, with re- 
spect to themselves, in their relations with 
the commercial world. They begged and 
prayed of government to have recourse 
to those other precedents which stood on 
record. On the subject of the non-in- 
terference of government upon this occa- 
sion, and the inexpediency of citing pre- 
cedents, and not following them, the right 
hon. gentleman made out a very bad case. 
The precedent of affording relief had been 
acted upon, over and over again, by Mr, 
Pitt; but the government said, that his 
precedent ought not to be followed, except 
in an extraordinary state of affairs. Now, 
he would ask whether the present dis- 
tresses did not constitute an extraordinary 
state of affairs? There were more notes 
in circulation now than had ever existed 
on any one of the occasions of govern- 
ment affording relief; and he would ask 
what was there in the present case which 
would take it out of that class of prece- 
dents to which he referred? If ever a 
state of distress had been unequivocally 
produced by the conduct of government, 
it was the present. It had been argued 
that government had been justified in af- 
fording relief on former occasions, be- 
cause the distresses which they relieved 
had been occasioned by their own mea- 
sures; and such was strictly the case at 
present. The difficulties under which the 
country laboured, constituted an extraor- 
dinary state of things, which had brought 
great discredit upon the circulating me- 
dium of the country. People possessing 
an abundance of property, failed in that 
medium of transactions between man and 
man, on which they before were able to 
rely. It was not so much the want of 
property that occasioned the present dis- 
tress, as the want of the medium of ex- 
changing and bartering that property. 
One-fourth of the currency of the coun- 
try had been put out of circulation. This 
was the source of infinite distress, What 
lid the parliament do under these circum 
stances? Certainly what no man could 
have anticipated. Immediately upon 
their meeting, they put out the remaining 
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fourth. Another great source, perhaps 
the greatest source of difficulty, was a 
want of confidence in the paper circula- 
tion. What did the government} do to 
restore this confidence? They declared 
that the remaining currency was mere 
trash. They had already brought in a 
bill, and the country were watching their 
measures with anxiety, when, on a sudden, 
new lights break in upon them, and they 
alter those measures. This was done in 
the midst of poignant distress; and yet 
they said that they could not interfere in 
the private concerns of individuals, and 
that no case of interference in the private 
affairs of individuals had been made out ; 
that all this was mere peevish, pettish, and 
puerile. The question was not, whether 
good could be done tothis or that individual, 
but, whether the measure would be bene- 
ficial to the country at large. But then 
the government said, it would be a bad 
example for them to afford relief. And, 
to get rid of the example, they imposed 
the measure upon the Bank of England, 
where the example was a thousand times 
worse. His own conviction was, that it 
was an example rarely to be followed. It 
had been used unfortunately, upon mere 
trifling occasions. It was certainly an 
example more “honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.’ If this had 
been a case of distress in one particular 
branch of trade, the rest being sound, 
then the distress might be left to the as- 
sistance of individuals. It was only in 
cases where distress was universal, that 
the government ought to interfere. It 
was not to aid a particular class of spe- 
culators, but substantial honest traders, 
numbers of whom might be seen around, 
who, though unconnected with bubbles, 
were affected by them; for it was in the 
nature of things that honest men often 
suffered from the folly of others. The 
precedent of 1793 was founded on sound 
sense and discretion. It extended pa- 
rental aid where it was needed, and by 
restoring helping confidence, was calcu- 
lated to work a great benefit. The House, 
however, would fail in its duty if it did 
this on insufficient ground. Within these 
two or three years there had been issues 
of Exchequer-bills for public objects, as 
the papers on the table would show; and 
it was strange that, whilst there was a glut 
of money in the country, government 
issued Exchequer-bills under the Exche- 
quer-bill loan act, and refused todo it now, 
when money was scarce. The question 
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was, whether the interference of govern- 
ment could be usefully applied? And if 
ever there was a case of that kind, it was © 
that before the House. No case of dis- 
tress had ever been more pressing, and 
here the remedy called for would produce a 
beneficial effect. What was wanted was the 
medium of confidence between those who 
possessed property ; and Exchequer-bills 
afforded just the means of dealing required. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
the Exchequer-bills would go to the Bank, 
and that the Bank would have to buy them. 
That he totally denied. There never was 
a time in which there was more capital in 
the country. He could say that he had 
now twice as much as at many other pe- 
riods ; and although capitalists would not, 
from apprehension, advance money on 
goods, they would do it on bilis. There 
was a complaint of a want of circulating 
medium ; yet there were more Bank-notes 
and more gold in the country at present 
than there had been for some time past. 
But there prevailed a panic amongst capi- 
talists, as to the effect of the measures of 
government, which made men who pos- 
sessed money take care of themselves. 
The right hon. gentleman was wrong in 
saying that Exchequer-bills would do no 
service. It was precisely this sort of re- 
lief which was wanted. The right hon. 
gentleman first said he disapproved of the 
plan altogether; then he sent the appli- 
cants to the Bank, who were reluctant, 
and at first refused, though they subse- 
quently consented to compound. It was, 
nevertheless, a power which the Bank was 
improperly intrusted with. He was aware 
that, in the present state of the foreign 
exchanges, the Bank might give them- 
selves what latitude they pleased; yet a 
season of danger might occur. With re- 
spect to the legal authority of the Bank 
to advance money on goods, he had been 
some years a director of the Bank, and 
knew something of their concerns; and 
though he had read over their charter, he 
did not think that they were empowered 
to lend money on this species of secu- 
rity. He thought no person could read 
it over and maintain that it was ever in- 
tended to give that power: it was merely 
a provision against the possibility of their 
taking goods for a doubtful debt, in order 
that they might have the power of sale. 
He was confident that the Bank solicitor 
would tell them so, and that it never was 
intended that they should be allowed to 
lend money on goods. It was in his opi- 
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nion a most dangerous precedent. The 
right hon. gentleman thought he did good 
by establishing sound precedents. He 
was departing from his principle, and 
doing great injury by the present prece- 
dent, in holding it to be dangerous for 
the government to do what they intrusted 
to the Bank. If this measure had been, 
however acted upon before, it might have 
produced great benefit, and prevented 
much of that general disgrace which had 
brought many persons into the mire. He 
could not help declaring, that through the 
whole of these proceedings, the merchants 
had been held at arms-length by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers—communion and assist- 
ance both refused to them—in a manner 
that was perfectly unprecedented in the 
history of the country.—As regarded that 
part of the plan which would touch upon 
the law of Merchant and Factor, he doubt- 
ed the expediency, too, of putting forward 
the operation of the new bill, The new 
law, as the House would be aware, en- 
titled the holder of goods to pledge them ; 
making the possession the evidence of 
title. This was not the case with the old 
law, under which a holder of goods might 
take up money upon them; and yet a 
third person, proving himself the owner, 
might take them back Spore repay- 
ment), provided no actual sale had taken 

lace. Now, the lord chancellor, with 
his usual dislike to novelties, had only suf- 
fered this bill—of which he (Mr. B.) en- 
tirely approved—to pass, subject to a pro- 
vision, that the world should have notice 
of the change in their situation ; and for 
that purpose, that the foreign merchant 
might have notice that his consignee in 
future could pledge the goods intrusted 
him. The bill was therefore not allowed 
to come into operation until October next. 
Now, this was at least an honest provision, 
if it led to delay; and although he would 
have originally passed the bill to operate 
instanter, he did not like, after the time of 
warning had been published, to run the 
chance of misleading people by shortening 
it. Nor was it at all necessary, in fact, 
practically to do this. When Exchequer- 
bills, on a former case of emergency simi- 
lar to the present, had been issued, no 
doubt some oath had been required from 
those who deposited, as to their real 
ownership of the property pledged; but 
not a shilling on that occasion had been 
lost, and it would be better in the same 
way, now to take the hazard. With re- 
ference, however, to the point of secrecy, 
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which was a point of the highest imports 
ance, the commissioners of 1793 stated 
in their report that, in many cases, the in. 
formation which came before them wag 
such as to lay open the private affairs of 
most respectable individuals. On this acs 
count they had taken the precaution, be. 
fore their duties concluded, that ever 
paper connected with the business whi 
they had been transacting should be des 
stroyed. Now, on this very showing, he 
should decidedly have preferred another 
parliamentary commission. The Bank 
directors were, no doubt, men of the 
strictest honour; but then they were just 
the very men whom these borrowers would 
most likely be in constant mercantile com. 
munication with, at the time when they 
wanted this assistance ; and the very last, 
therefore, whom they would choose to 
trust with their distresses. Though the 
mercantile world had little to thank go. 
vernment for, however, in the present 
measure, he was glad to find that some- 
thing would be done. For what they did 
get, they were no doubt greatly indebted 
to the perseverance of the hon. member 
for the city of London. At the same 
time, he must repeat that ministers had 
hung back from the mercantile interest in 
a way which would not be forgotten. 
The value of the boon was much diminish- 
ed by the way in which it had been 
granted, And the assistance, after all, 
such as it was, was given in the shape of 
all others the most inconvenient. 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not wish 
to look for cases of precedent. It was 
admitted that this was a period of great 
commercial distress, and the question was, 
whether ministers would or would not step 
forward to relieve the trade and commerce 
of the country? He fully concurred 
with them in the necessity of placing the 
currency upon a permanent footing, and 
he thought that the present was a favout- 
able moment for doing so, but concur 
rently with that measure, they were 
bound to take every means to relieve 
the existing distress. It was true the 
Bank of England had, by its charter, 
the power to lend money upon goods, 
but it was a power rarely used, and 
ministers had no right to depend upon 
the exertions of the Bank in the present 
emergency. Nor did he see, when an 
issue of Exchequer-bills on former occa- 
sions had been attended with complete 
success, why the present assistance should — 
have been given ina shape, the conve- 
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nience of which was at least problema- 
~~. T. Wilson thought, that ministers 
were bound, in mere courtesy to parlia- 
ment, to assign some reason beyond their 
personal pleasure, why the plan now under 
discussion was preferred to that which 
had been recommended to them. For 
the measure which had been suggested 
there was at least a precedent; and he 
still believed that it would have turned 
out the most advantageous, as well as the 
most satisfactory to the country. It was 
said that there could be no difference 
between borrowing money upon bills of 
exchange and borrowing it upon goods, 
especially as the time for which the ac- 
commodation was wanted would not ex- 
ceed a few months; but he doubted very 
much whether any man of business could 
be found who would declare, that he 
thought any such limited extent of ac- 
commodation likely to be sufficient. Gen- 
tlemen coming up on the spur from the 
country, and applying to the Bank for 
relief, might be glad to take it for any 
period, and on any terms they could get; 
and such persons might have talked of a 
few months being sufficient ; but certainly no 
one else could. As to what was said to 
justify the dislike of ministers now to 
assist the mercantile interests; namely, that 
relief had been refused some years since 
to the distress of the agriculturists—that 
argument had no force whatever ; for the 
relief to the agriculturalists, though nomi- 
nally jrefused, was virtually granted. It 
was true, that advances were not made by 
the government: but a measure was pas- 
sed, empowering the country banks to 
issue small notes, which had exactly the 
same operation. As it seemed to him, 
the precedent of allowing merchants to go 
to the Bank to borrow money upon goods, 
was likely to lead to a repetition of such 
applications, in such a way as would be 
highly inconvenient. Merchants would go 
to the Bank, when the custom was once 
established, upon every occasion which 
might seem to justify such a measure; 
whereas, they could not have the face to 
make application to government, unless in 
a case of great general national distress. 
He could not sit down, without protesting 
against the tone in which ministers had 
treated both the applicants for relief, and 
parliament in general. Ina case of pub- 
lic calamity, like that in which the country 
had been placed, as servants of the Crown, 
and standing immediately between the 
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sufferers and parliament, they might have 
shown more judgment in listening patient- 
ly even to the weakest of the various 
propositions brought before them, than 
by declaring, highly and hastily as they 
had done, that if the House adopted any 
measure but that to which they inclined, 
it might seek for some other persons to 
carry that measure into execution. De- 
cidedly, he thought that ministers would 
have done well to have been less positive ; 
and that they had treated the mercantile 
interest of the country witha levity which 
the distress under which it laboured did 
not warrant. 
Mr. Attwood condemned the hesitation 
of government to afford reliefat a moment 
when the whole manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country were in 
one common state of stagnation and dis- 
tress. And, in this state of things, what 
was it that they required? They asked 
noboon. They only asked that the chan- 
nels of public communication might be 
restored; that the stagnation which at 
present prevailed might be relieved by an 
issue of Exchequer-bills. And this aid 
they requested at a period of as great dis- 
tress and panic as any which had ever 
taken place in this country. What danger 
could there be in advancing Exchequer- 
bills? Jt had been formerly tried, and 
found to answer all the purposes expected. 
He hoped the ministers would not, at a 
future period, turn round upon the Bank, 
and accuse them of any inconvenience 
that might arise from the measure which 
they were now forcing upon that body. 
The right hon, Secretary had acted, he 
contended, in total ignorance of the sub- 
ject, when he said, in 1819, that the mea- 
sure of chat year was to settle the cur- 
rency question for ever. A metallic cur- 
rency, with a standard of 3/. 17s. 103d. 
per ounce of gold, could never be ese 
tablished in this country along with our 
national debt, and our enormously expen- 
sive establishments. It would be found 
impossible toreconcile the ancient standard 
of this country with the existing state of 
things. They were altogether incompati- 
ble. It was very well for the right hon, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to condemn 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt, with reference to 
the Bank restriction, and to talk of his 
illumination at one time, and his total 
eclipse at another. Such _ restrictions 
would come when they would. When the 
Bank coffers were empty, even the right 
hon. Secretary would find himself obliged 
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to overshadow the briliiancy of his career 
by 2 restriction act, and so have his mo- 
ments of obscuration as well as Mr. Pitt. 
He knew of no more likely mode of bring- 
ing about such a condition of things than 
the present measure of forcing the Bank 
to make loans on the deposit of goods. 
It was impossible that relief could be 
given in gold, with the standard fixed at 
31. 17s. 104d. At that rate, the restora- 
tion of the metallic currency would cause 
fluctuations more violent, and bring on 
ruin more complete, than the wildest 
freaks of the paper money had ever pro- 
duced. The necessity of the Bank to pay 
in gold with a standard of 31. 17s. 104d. 
had caused the reduction in the issue of 
their notes ; and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of that want of confidence, which had 
occasioned so much mischief, and would 
continueto do so until relief was effectually 

iven. Had the standard price of gold 
tin fixed at 4/. 2s. 6d. per ounce, there 
would have been no panic, and no reduc- 
tion of the number of notes. Distress and 
alarm, he was convinced, would go much 
further, unless some better measures of 
relief were resorted to. 

Mr. W. Whitmore said, he believed 
that a fair arrangement of the currency of 
the country would do far more for the 
general benefit than the measure now 
presses ; but as relief was to be given, 

e thought it would be much better given 
by advances from the Bank than by an 
issue of Exchequer-bills. With reference 
to the conduct of ministers, the hon. 
member for London found fault with their 
steady adherence to the line which they 
had adopted ; but he could not see the 
subject in that light. He gave them 
credit for their steadiness, and thought 
that nothing but mischief could have re- 
sulted from vacillation. He could not 
concur in opinion with those who wished 
ministers to abandon the position they 
had taken. They ought not to be such 
mere creatures of circumstances as to 
veer round with every breath of popular 
opinion. Let them steadily pursue the 
line of conduct which they had pledged 
themselves to support, the difficulties 
which were now complained of would 
speedily pass away. Nothing which he 
had heard ought to deter government from 
pursuing that sound line of policy which 
they had declared it to be their determina- 
tion to uphold. With respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, he implored the House not to be 
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led away by the reasoning of that hon. 
gentleman. That hon. gentleman had 
advocated a theory, which, if acted upon, 
could only lead to national bankruptcy, 
The hon. gentleman had proposed to the 
House a measure that would distinctly 
and decidedly occasion an entire want of 
credit and confidence in the country, 

The adoption of such a proposition would 

be a complete aberration from those 

pledges which the country was bound to 

abide by—it would, in fact, be nothing 

less than an act of bankruptcy [hear], 

When the hon. member talked of different 

prices of gold; when he spoke of the 

market price being upwards of 4i, 

when the Mint price was only 3/. 10s. 74d, 

it was not difficult to see at what he 

was pointing. He would ask gentle. 

men to inquire, and to inquire seriously, 

whether the country was in a situation 

which would require ministers to follow 

the course evidently indicated by the hon, 
member? If the country were in such a 
situation—if it were so circumstanced as 
to justify the adoption of a measure similar 
to that which the hon. member seemed to 
approve of—let it be brought boldly and 
fairly before the public—let no covert at- 
tempt be made to undermine that public; 
honour and hitherto unblemished credit, 
of which that House was the legitimate 
protector. He wished the House to con- 
sider, whether, in the present state of the 
country, when much distress and confusion 
prevailed amongst all classes of society, 
it would be wise or prudent to adopt any 
proposition which could have the effect of 
impairing, in the slightest degree, that 
credit, on the faith and security of which 
business had heretofore been successfully 
conducted ? He implored gentlemen to 
weigh well the probable effect of the votes 
which they meant to give on the moment- 
ous subjects that had been brought under 
their consideration. He had no cone 
nexion with ministers, and most probabl 

never should have any connexion wi 

them ; therefore he must at least be sup- 
posed to speak disinterestedly. In his 
opinion the measures which they ap- 
peared anxious to pursue were calcu- 
lated to improve the resources of the coun- 
try. Those measures would lead to a 
just and proper development of our 
means, and would, if fairly followed up, 
produce the greatest possible benefit to the 
empire, by bringing back its resources to 
their former high state of prosperity. 
Impressed with these sentiments, he called 
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on the House and the country not lightly 
to withdraw from ministers that confidence 
which had hitherto been so generally and 
so justly bestowed on them. He trusted 
that gentlemen would still continue to 
grant that support to ministers, by which 
alone they could hope to carry into effect 
those comprehensive measures which, he 
was convinced, would in the end produce 
the most excellent results. 

Mr, Attwood, in explanation, observed, 
that the sentiments which had fallen from 
him would not bear, if fairly examined, 
the construction which the hon. member | 
had been pleased to put upon them. 

Mr. P. Moore said, it was admitted on 
all hands, that the country was in a state 
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of great distress ; and the question was, 
whether that distress was or was not to be 
relieved by the legislature? Unques- | 
tionably relief ought to be afforded ; and | 
it was their duty to consider what mea- 
sure appeared most likely to produce an 
object so desirable. Various reasons were 
adduced for the existence of the present 
untoward state of things. Amongst other 
things, they were told that 25,000,000/. 
of money had been sent out of the coun- 
try’on foreign speculations, That was all 
fabulous. The 25,000,000/. were still in 
the country, would be in the country, and | 
could not get out of the country. Much 
of the present mischief had arisen from 
the system which had been pursued, of 
pointing out one speculation as good, and 
decrying another as bad, without possess- | 
ing a knowledge on the subject; thus in- | 
flicting injury on one set of people, and | 
heaping benefits on another, without duly | 
considering the merits of any one case. | 
That cursed, that abominable thing called | 
a hoax—/fand he was sorry to say that | 
such things were going forward every | 
hour)—had contributed in an immense 
degree to produce the present unfortunate 
state of affairs. Many proofs of this were 
to be found in the public papers. He 
had examined the subject deeply. He 
understood it well. He felt severely from 
the system of calumny, of vice, and of 
falsehood, which prevailed on the Stock- 
exchange. They stopped at nothing that 
appeared likely to forward the execution 
of their plans. That place was a Pande- 
monium of falsehoods, of infamous false- 
hoods, ready to overbear the government 
In all its proceedings, and to thwart every 
transaction amongst honest, upright, and 
virtuous men [a laugh]. He spoke 


from unhappy experience. He knew it 
VOL, 
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but too well. He had suffered by it, and 
so had some of his honourable friends, 
Doubtless some body gained by them, 
The Stock-exchange, he repeated, was 
neither morenor lessthan a Pandemonium. 
The object of its frequenters was, to con- 
stitute an imperium in imperio, and un- 
dermine the measures of government. 
Ministers might do as they pleased; but 
if they did not look about them, the job- 
bers would blow them up [a laugh]. 
It wasnot his way to exaggerate. Hespoke 
from personal and private knowledge, 
when he said he knew where to find, at a 
moment’s warning, one of your domestic 
brokers, sitting snug behind his desk, 
who could soon initiate a man in the 
depths and difficulties of this Pandemo- 
nium, Aye, and his hon. friends about 
him knew where to find him too [a 
laugh}. He spoke, in his previous de- 
scription, exclusively of those brokers 
who possessed what was called the privi- 
lege of the Stock-exchange. A man must 
be known to have been connected with 
certain transactions, before he was eligible 
to be admitted there. If he obtruded 
himself an honest guest, he was hooted 
out, drummed out, t umped out, aye and 
kicked out. In short, it was a complete 
field for gambling. Something of this kind 
—gambling on an extensive scale—was at« 
tempted at the west-end of the town, 
but the worthy magistrates of Bow-street 
soon put anendtoit. They had all the 
parties up, and the wholesome discipline 
of the tread-mill wrought an effectual 
cure. His hon. friend, alderman Wood, 
and the other city magistrates were, he 
thought, rather tardy in not interfering 
with the nuisance he had mentioned ; but 
“Jet them,” said Mr. Peter Moore, 
‘make me lord-mayor for once in my 
life, and I'll soon have them up, and get 


of them all in four-and-twenty hours.” 


The lord-mayor and court of aldermen 
grossly neglected their duty if they did 
not put down this sink of lies ard vice— 
this arena for gambling of the worst kind. 
With much propriety the police officers 
had been set effectually to work against 
the hells of Pall-mall, and it would be 
just as easy to extinguish the great hell 
of the city. This was his remedy for ex- 
isting evils; and when once this great ob« 
ject was effected, there would be an end 
of the distress and want of confidence, 
the removal of which now puzzled both 
branches of the legislature, He agreed 
that distresses ought to be relieved; but 
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above all he repeated what: he had said 
on a former occasion—‘ Oh, whatever 
you do, spare the people, and protect their 
employment.” 

Mr. Ellice said, in reply, that the pre- 
sent state of things was entirely owing to 
the plans of ministers. In 1822, a large 
issue of paper was allowed to meet the 
agricultural distress. Government was 
then enabled to reduce the interest on 
the 5 per cents. There appeared to be 
plenty of money in the country; indi- 
viduals wished to procure a higher rate of 
interest than the funds provided, and they 
had, in consequence, had recourse to spe- 
culation. Instead of encouraging a large 
issue of paper now, he thought it would 
be better to grant relief to the country 
through the medium of Exchequer-bills. 
If the circulating medium were greatly 
increased, what would be the effect? A 
great rise in prices, which would decrease 
as the circulating medium was narrowed. 
And in what asituationwould the country be 
thenplaced? He had hoped that the present 
conjuncture would have produced some 
wholesome disagreement between the go- 
vernment and the Bank; and he was sorry 
that the Bank had not forced the govern- 
ment to abandon their present course. If 
the Bank had remained firm, government 
must have yielded the point, and the dis- 
tress of the country would have given 
birth to other measures. He regretted 
very much that the Bank had become in- 
strumental to the adoption of mere half- 
measures. The proper way to meet the 
existing distress would have been by an 
issue of Exchequer-bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Promissory Norres BiLt.] On the 
order of the day for bringing up the report 
of this bill, 

Mr. J. Smith said, he must repeat what 
he had before said, that the govern- 
ment by bringing this subject betore the 
country as they had done, had created 
much danger, which they might have 
avoided by adopting the more prudent 
course of previous consideration and 
sedulous inquiry. The evil was said, in 
the first instance, to have arisen from the 
speculation which the issues of the private 
bankers were alleged to have encouraged ; 
and the existing, as well as the appre- 
hended mischief, was now traced to the 
circumstance of the country bankers 
paying off their notes, and thus narrowing 
the circulating medium. One hon. mem- 
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ber, not content with what the count 
bankers were doing, and what they were 
compelled to do, was desirous that the 
should be made to pay their notes in 9 
week ; without considering, however go]. 
vent they might be, whether the Bank of 
England would be able in so short a space 
to supply the demand for specie. He 
considered the attacks that had been made 
on the country banks, generally, as unfair 
and unworthy. After all that had been’said 
of them, he would contend that the coun. 
try bankers had done much good. He 
should like to know which of his ma. 
jesty’s ministers it was, who wrote the 
letter addressed to the directors of the 
Bank, which had been the subject of 9 
much observation. He knew not who wrote 
it; but this he would state, that it con. 
tained internal evidence, that it was not 
written by the right hon. Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. They had recently seen 
documents drawn up by the right hon. 
gentleman ; and he defied any individual to 
point out the least affinity between the 
style of those documents and that in which 
this letter was couched. He might sa 
further, that it was not the letter of the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
Board of Trade; nor of any of the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite. Instead of en- 
tering into this correspondence, ministers 
should have brought the question before 
a committee in a quiet and unostentatious 
manner. Had they done this, wise and 
timely measures would have been adopted, 
and much mischief would have been pre- 
vented. He thought the proposition for 
obliging every country banker to make 
his notes payable at the place where they 
were issued, was a good one; but he be- 
lieved that was pretty generally the case 
at present. His hon. friend (Mr. Att- 
wood) had mentioned some districts, in 
which he described a different system to 
be prevalent. The notes issued in those 
districts, as he stated, were only payable 
in London. Now, he must say, that in 
the districts mentioned, he was not ac- 
quainted with any banker who pursued 
that course. If any such instance ex- 
isted, he should rejoice to see it put an 
end to. He was afraid that in adopting the 
measures now under consideration, the 
government was acting too hastily. The 
proper mode of legislating on this subject 
would have been by the appointment of a 
committee. Parliament would then have 
been enabled to come forward with 4 
measure almost, if not entirely, free from 
objection. 
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Mr. Attwood said, that the system which 
he had described prevailed in Wolver- 
hampton, Stratford-upon-Avon, and other 
places. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, he had 
been represented as having asserted, that 
the country bankers were perfectly satis- 
fied with this measure, He had stated no 
such thing. What he had said was, that 
the country bankers did not wish to throw 
obstacles in the way of ministers; and 
that they had done all in their power to 
arrest the growing distress. The cause of 
the diminution of their circulation was, 
the general panic which existed. Being 
pressed, in consequence of that panic, 
they wished rather to act at once, than 
wait for the expiration of three years. 

Mr. F’. Palmerrose to express his strong 

disapprobation of the measure before the 
House. It was, in his mind, ill-timed, in- 
judicious, and likely to bring most serious 
distress on the country. In 1822, a great 
issue of a took place to meet the dis- 
tresses of the agricultural interest. They 
were then said to go on well for a while; 
but, what was the country better for it 
now? At length the present misfortunes 
arose; and now fresh issues of paper- 
money were resorted to as a remedy. 
Arguing from the past, would not the 
state of the country, at a future period, 
and that not far distant, be just as deplor- 
able as it wasat present? The bill, he 
contended, was no remedy for the evil.— 
It was merely a palliative; and when its 
effects had passed away, the patient would 
find himself worse than he was before. If 
‘the expenses of the country were not 
considerably reduced, there could be no 
safe return toa metallic currency. To 
attempt one without the other, would 
bring upon agriculture the severest dis- 
tress; and then they must come to an 
amicable, or equitable adjustment—he did 
mot care which term they chose for the 
purpose. He declared himself no friend 
to high prices. He knew that the manu- 
facturing interests could not exist with 
high prices; much less could any natural 
competition be successful under them. 
But he knew, also, that if corn were not 
kept up to a certain price, starvation must 
ensue amongst the agricultural classes. 
Ministers had a really difficult task to per- 
form. He believed they were ear- 
nest in their endeavours todoright. But 
here was their difficulty—they must have 
Jow prices for the manufacturers, and they 
oust have high prices for the other classes, 
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But, under these circumstances, they were 
not justified in the unbounded extrava+ 
gance of the expenditure. If the difli- 
culty was to be met, it could only be by 
the most rigid economy. The interest of 
the debt, and the expenses of government, 
could not be paid at their present grievous 
amount in a circulation of increased value. 
Notwithstanding these things, ministers 
went on with their expenditure. One 
specimen of their estimates had been 
brought forward, and the House had seen 
with surprise that it was greater than it 
was last year. Two other specimens 
would be produced in a few nights, and, if 
he was not greatly mistaken, they also 
would be on an increased scale of ex- 

ense. There was another point to which 
i. wished to call the attention of the 
House, and that was the present mode of 
paying the public creditor. The money 
had been lent to the government in one 
species of currency, and it was now repaid 
in another; by which the payment was 
greatly increased beyond the amount of 
the original loan. Now he was of opinion, 
that, with respect to this matter, some ad- 
justment ought to be made, and that the 
public creditor ought to receive his claim, 
if not in the same currency, at least on a 
calculation adjusted by the same cur- 
rency. As the matter at present stood, 
this was not the case; for the public cre- 
ditor had advanced his money when the 
guinea was worth 28s. and his claim was 
paid at the same nominal rate, when the 
guinea had been restored to its old stand- 
ard of 21s. He had said so much merely 
in discharge of his duty. 

The report being brought up, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there were some alterations which 
it was of importance should be made in 
this bill. The first of these was to ex- 
punge from the penalty-clauses that which 
empowered a justice of the peace sum- 
marily to levy the penalty inflicted by the 
act. His proposition was, that instead of 
this the penalties should be levied in the 
ordinary way, as in other cases of offences 
against the Stamp-acts. The other altera- 
tion was, that individuals should not be 
precluded from drawing checks upon their 
bankers for sums less than 5/. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that some per 
sons had an idea in the north, that no one- 
pound notes of any description were to 
remain in circulation after the passing of 
the bill. If the right hon. gentleman 
would give that notion a positive contra- 
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diction, it would prevent any further mis- 
understanding upon a subject of much 
importance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the object of the bill was the extinc- 
tion of small notes at the end of three 
years. But, in his opinion, that extinction 
should be brought about within three 
years by as slow degrees as were practi- 
cable. If any persons had acted under 


the idea that small notes were immediately 
to go out of circulation, they had as-— 
suredly laboured under a complete mis- | 
apprehension. | 

Mr. Hudson Gurney expressed a doubt — 
whether, according to the present wording 
of theclause, any drafts forsums under five 
pound were not illegal, if they were drawn 
payable to order and not to bearer. 

The Altorney-General said, that the act 
of the 17th Geo, 3rd had been brought | 
in to prevent the circulation of one-pound | 
promissory notes, and parliament had 
thought fit to extend the operation of it 
to all notes under five pound. The ob- 
ject then in view was, to prevent small bills 
being given at long dates; which other- 
wise might have passed and circulated | 
from hand to hand, as the small notes 
payable on demand had before done. 
The act, consequently, allowed bills to be | 
drawn on bona fide debtors, at twenty- | 
one days’ date, in a certain form cone | 
tained in the act. 

The proposed amendments were then | 
agreed to. | 

Mr. Denman hoped, that instead of | 
going to the third reading of the bill, the | 
right hon, gentleman would allow it to be | 
reprinted. He objected to it wholly, as. 
a most impolitic interference with the 
ptinciples of free trade, which the right 
hon, gentlemen had so honourably sup- 

orted. This bill was of no effect. The 
ast clause repealed it as to the Bank of 
England which was still permitted to issue 
one and two pound notes; a liberty which 
he did not think could be granted to them 
with greater propriety than to other 
banks, As, however, that liberty was re- 
served to them, he trusted that the At- 
torney-genéral would be directed to bring 
in a bill to mitigate the punishment of 
forgery, so as to prevent the recurrence 
of those horrid executions which were 
produced by the ease with which Bank of 
England notes might be forged. 

The bill as amended was ordered to 
be printed, and read a third time on 
Thursday. 


Abolition of Slavery. [968 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March |. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.] | After 


numerous petitions had been presented, 
praying for the Abolition of Slavery, 
Mr. Fowell Buxton rose, pursuant to 
notice, to present a petition from the in. 
habitants of London, for the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies. It was, he said, 
more numerously signed than any petition 
that had ever before been presented to 
the House; the number of signatures 


| being no less than 72,000. Following 


the petitions already presented that even. 
ing from many other populous and en. 
lightened places, it proved beyond all 
doubt, the great and lively interest taken 
by the public with regard to this question, 
He should therefore avail himself of this 
opportunity, to ask the right hon. Secre. 
tary for Foreign Affairs, what was the 
course his majesty’s government intended 
to pursue, as to the amelioration of the 
condition of the slave population in the 
colonies? He would not enter into the 


_ general argument of the question but he 


would state the precise position in which, 
at this moment, it stood. In 1823, his 
majesty’s government said, that it was a 
question of such vast importance, and of 
such extreme delicacy, that they desired 
to have it placed in their hands. Those 
by whom it had been brought forward 
consented to the proposition, and it was 


_ accordingly transferred to the care of 


government. On that occasion the right 
hon. gentleman stated his opinions very 
fully regarding the general question of 
slavery; und, having since attentively 
and deliberately considered the right hon, 
gentleman’s speech, he could find no ma- 
terial distinction between his views andthose 
of the original promoters of the discussion. 
The right hon. gentleman was far from 
attempting to justify the existence of 
slavery, as a desirable or even tolerable 
state of society ; and he had admitted, 
that the principles of the Christian religion, 
and the spirit of the British constitution, 
were equally favourable to the extension 
of freedom to all who lived under their 
influence and protection. The right hoo. 
gentleman was a decided advocate of 
the gradual extinction of what he treated 
as an unquestionable evil. He would not 
trouble the House by reading at length 
the Resolutions with which the right hon. 
gentleman, on that occasion, conclude 

his speech. It was enough to say, that 
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their purport was clearly to pledge the 
House to an amelioration of slavery so 
effectual, as to lead to a participation, on 
the part of the negroes, in all those civil 
rights and privileges which the rest_ of 
the king’s subjects enjoyed; in other 
words, to the final and complete abolition 
of slavery. In pursuance of these Reso- 
lutions, his majesty’s government had 
framed an Order in Council, which they 
intended to bring into operation in those 
colonies which were immediately under 
the authority of the Crown, and to re- 
commend it to the colonies having 
legislatures of their own, as the basis of 
their legislation for the slave population. 
That Order in Council, though defective 
in some material respects, certainly con- 
tained many excellent regulations. It 
provided, that negro evidence should, 
under certain restrictions, be admissible 
in the courts of law; the marriages of the 
slaves were legalized; the obstacles in the 
way of manumission were removed; the 
use of the whip, as the badge of author- 
ity and the stimulus to labour, was pro- 
hibited, and, as regarded the punishment 
of females, entirely abolished ; provision 
was made for eventually putting an end 
to the practice of Sunday markets, and 
Sunday labour; the property of the negro 
was protected ; and he was empowered to 
apply the property he might possess in 
purchasing either his own redemption 
or that of his immediate relations, On 
the discussion in 1823, to which he had 
referred, all parties seemed to be agreed 
in principle. The only question was, 
how could the new system be brought, in 
the soonest and safest manner, into prac- 
tice? No doubt was expressed by the 
hon. gentleman connected with the West- 
India interest as to the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the colonial assemblies. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, foreseeing, as 
it now appeared, the true nature of the 
obstructions to be apprehended, had de- 
clared that, if his majesty’s government 
encountered any opposition partaking of 
the nature of contumacy, he would call 
on parliament to perform its duty towards 
the negroes, and exercise its power to 
compel the amelioration of their condition. 
The principles on which that amelioration 
was to proceed, were laid down in the 
Order in Council. Nothing could be 
more unequivocal than what was required 
from the West-India colonists ; nor could 
any thing be more unequivocal than the 
utter refusal, on their part, to carry into 
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execution the proposed measures for the 
benefit of their slaves. He was anxious 
to avoid the excitement of feeling ; and he 
would ,therefore, only state the bare facts 
of the case. Generally speaking, he 
might say that very little indeed had 
been done. In Tobago, the legislature 
had certainly done something. They had 
altered the law of evidence, so as to ad- 
mit the evidence of slaves against free 
persons in cases of murder and mayhem 
alone, and that under rigid restrictions ; 
they had changed the market day from 
Sunday to Thursday; they had reduced 
the discretionary power of the master 
from thirty-nine totwenty lashes; they had 
enlarged the number of days allowed the 
slaves for their own grounds; and they 
had protected the slaves’ property. In 
the Bahamas, they had partially lega- 
lized marriage, and forbidden the se- 
paration of families by judicial sale. In 
Barbadoes they had partially admitted 
the evidence of slaves against free per- 
sons. These, he believed, were all the 
improvements which had taken place. 
But even these scanty concessions had 
been accompanied with the re-enactment 
of the worst features of the old system. 
His majesty’s government, therefore, were 
obliged to withhold their assent from even 
the acts which contained these partial 
amendments. To this extent the colonists 
had carried their attempts to ameliorate 
the condition of their slaves. The House 
would see, by the contrast, how little 
they had attempted. They had not 
abolished the driving system, or the 
flogging of females. They had not regu- 
lated the use of the whip, except in the 
instances mentioned, or mitigated the 
arbitrary power of the master, or lega- 
lized the marriages of the negroes, or 
protected their property, or prevented 
them from being sold separately from 
their families. ‘They had not in any case 
given tothe slave the power of redeem- 
ing himself. In Jamaica, two very in- 
significant acts had been passed, which 
were calculated to give some incidental 
advantages to the negro, though, un- 
doubtedly, the positive and direct ad- 
vantages belonged wholly to the master, 
Nothing else had been done in that 
colony, nor, as far as he knew, in any of 
the other colonies, having local legisla- 
tures, to carry into effect the recorded 
wishes of the House. The conclusion he 
drew from all this was, that it was only 
within the walls of that House, that they 
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could expect to see any measures enacted 
tending to the abolition of slavery. The 
fact was manifest, that either the House 
must renounce their pledge to the public 
in behalf of the negro, or at once take the 
question into their own hands. He was 
anxious to say nothing that could give 
offence to any party ; but it was his duty 
broadly to declare his deliberate and con- 
firmed conviction, that the House must do 
the work themselves, or suffer it to be 
altogether abandoned. He would con- 
clude by reading an extract from a speech 
of the right hon. Secretary, which far 
more eloquently explained his sentiments 
on the subject than he could himself state 
them. The eloquence of the passage, 
however, was its least praise. The pro- 
phetic spirit by which it was dictated, 
entitled it particularly to the attention of 
the House, who would find that every 
apprehension expressed in it had unfortu- 
nately been realized—*‘ Trust not,” said 
the right hon. gentleman, “ the masters of 
slaves in what concerns legislation for 
slavery! However specious their Jaws 
may appear, depend upon it they must 
be ineffectual in their application. It is 
in the nature of things that they should 
beso. Let, then, the British House of 
Commons, do their part themselves. Let 
them not delegate the trust of doing it to 
those who cannot execute that trust 
fairly. Let the evil be remedied by an 
assembly of freemen, by the government 
of a free people, and not by the masters 
of slaves.” 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to be read; and, upon the clerk 
proceeding to read it short, Mr. Buxton 
intimated that it was the express wish of the 
petitioners that it should be read at length. 
Several members called out “ short ;” but, 
upon Mr. Canning’s stating that he should 
wish the request of the petitioners in this 
respect to be complied with, the whole of 
the petition was read by the clerk. Itset 
forth, 

“ That the petitioners, while they ex- 
press their sincere and grateful approba- 
tion of the resolutions adopted by the 
House on the subject of Colonial Slavery, 
and of the efforts which have since been 
made by his majesty’s ministers to carry 
them into effect, lament that these efforts 
should have been almost wholly frustrated 
by the determined opposition of the 
colonial authorities to the united wishes 
of the government, the parliament, and 
the people of this country; that the 
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petitioners have learned with deep regret 
from the official documents which haye 
been laid on the table of the House, tha 
thecolonial legislatures have either treated 

the recorded wishes of parliament, and the 
recommendations and remonstrances of 
his majesty’s government, with neglect, or 

have met them with the most determined 

that the alleged ameliorations 

of their slave codes manifest the same sub. 

stantial disregard of the sacred principles 

of justice which characterized their old 

enactments ; that the existing laws, which, 

in their practical operation, evidently af. 

ford no effectual protection to the slaves, 

have been made, as the petitioners con. 

ceived, on not a few recent occasions, an 

instrument of the most grievous injustice, 

cruelty, and oppression, and that the ge. 

neral treatment of the slave population 

continues to exhibit the same harsh and 

disgusting effects of the domestic despot. 

ism prevailing in the colonies, which first 

excited the indignant feelings of the Bri- 
tish public, and which now call for uni- 
versal commiseration and immediate te- 
lief; that it appears to the petitionem 
that this unjust and immoral system, as it 
exists in the British colonies, derives at 
this moment great support from those 
commercial regulations, which, by means 
of bounties and protecting duties in favour 
of the produce of slave labour, not only 
materially enhance its price to the British 
consumer, but augment the miseries of 
the slaves, and render their liberation 
more difficult ; that, should the petitioners 
be called upon by the House to contri- 
bute for the purpose of extinguishing sla- 
very, at least as large a sum as they now 
pay for its support, they will cheerfully 
obey the call; but that hey entertain the 
most insuperable objections to the con- 
tinuance of the existing restrictions on 
the commerce of the country in favour of 
slave-grown produce, because while those 
restrictions violate the recognized princi 
ples of sound commercial policy, and im- 
pose on the nation a heavy pecuniary 
burthen for the maintenance of slavery, 
they tend to counteract the hope of its 
reformation, they even serve to aggravate 
and perpetuate its evils, and they involve 
the people of this country still more 
deeply in the guilt of upholding it: that 
on all these grounds the petitioners hum- 
bly but earnestly implore the House to 
take the premises into their early consi- 
deration, and to adopt such measures as to 
the wisdom of the. House shall seem meet 
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for effecting the great work of colonial 
reformation and, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the House, and with the 
wishes and prayers of the nation at large, 
for bringing the state of slavery itself tothe 
earliest safe and practicable termination 
in every part of his majesty’s dominions.” 

On the motion, that it do lie on the 
table. 

_ Mr. Secretary Canning rose, and com- 
menced his speech by observing, that 
before he answered the call of the hon. 
member, he had been anxious that the 
petition should be read, in hopes that he 
should be able to concur with the senti- 
ments contained in it, and he must admit 
that it appeared to him to be most un- 
exceptionable, and to be stated with great 
propriety and moderation. He must 
also, before he replied to the question of 
the hon. gentleman, request the clerk to 
read the resolutions of the 15th of May, 
1823. 

The resolutions were accordingly read 
by the clerk, as follows :— 

“Resolved, nem. con. That it is ex- 
pedient to adopt effectual and decisive 
measures for meliorating the condition of 
the slave population in his majesty’s co- 
lonies : 

*« That, through a determined and per- 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate, enforcement of such 
measures, this House looks forward to 
a progressive improvement in the charac- 
ter of the slave population, such as may 
prepare them for a participation in those 
civil rights and privileges which are en- 
joyed by other classes of his majesty’s 
subjects : 

“ That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose at the 
earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, 
with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the interests of private property.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning then proceeded 
to state, that he was anxious to have the 
resolutions read, because as it had been 
stated, that a system of slavery was 
totally incompatible with the British con- 
stitution and the spirit of the Christian 
religion, he was desirous that it should be 
clearly understood in what degree he dif- 
fered from this proposition; for if this 
doctrine were to be admitted to its full 
extent, the obvious inference would be, 
that slavery must not be permitted to 
exist one moment longer ; all discretion 
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as to the mode or time of suppressing it 
must be taken out. of the hands of par- 
liament, who would be imperiously called 
upon at once to put it down as an intoler- 
able nuisance. Unquestionably, the 
spirit of the Christian religion had, in 
the course of ages, very considerably 
mollified and ameliorated the condition of 
slavery; but Christianity had existed in 
several countries.where slavery had pres 
vailed, and the influence of this religion 
had operated much too slowly in the re- 
moval of slavery, to sanction the idea 
that there was any such incompatibility 
between the two as had been suggested ; 
and the same answer might be given to 
the assertion, that a system of slavery 
was wholly inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of the British constitution. If this 
were true to its full extent, how did it 
happen that the freest parliament of the 
freest country in the world had, in part at 
least of the dominions of the Crown, not 
merely tolerated, but recognized the 
maintenance of this system? No doubt 
it was desirable that this unhappy con- 
dition should be immediately ameliorated, 
and, as soon as it could prudently be ef- 
fected, totally abrogated. The difference 
between his views on this subject, and 
those of the hon. member was this ;—the 
hon. member would allow no pause, no 
modification; he would have the whole 
system swept away at once: whereas he 
himself, although he much lamented the 
part which the colonies had acted with 
regard to these measures, did not think 
that the moment had yet arrived for 
adopting so hasty and precipitate a course 
of proceeding. He would not, however, 
deny but that, from the spirit which the 
colonies had already displayed on this 
subject, it was more than probable that 
the time might arrive when it would be 
necessary for that House to interfere 
more directly; but as he saw that such | 
an interference would be pregnant with 
evils both to this country and to the 
colonies, he was loth to have recourse to 
it as long as there was any possibility that 
it might be avoided. He was anxious 
that the House should not imagine it was 
pledged by the resolutions of 1823, to a 
greater extent than was really the case, 
Those resolutions only recommended a 
cautious, prudent, and gradual abolition 
of slavery : why, then, should the House 
be accused of a departure from them, 
because it refused to sanction an attempt 
to effect this object by a rash and pre- 
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cipitate proceeding? If the principle | stituted organs, through which they made 
deducible from these resolutions were to known the expression of their will. By 
be the test by which the conduct of the | the latest accounts which had been re. 
government was to be judged, he hadj| ceived from those colonies, he found 
little fear of being able to satisfy the | that of the clause relative to religious in. 
House that ministers had been guilty of struction, modified more or less by the 
no dereliction of their duty in this re-| circumstances in which each of them wag 
spect. In the month of May, 1823, they | placed, eight out of the twelve had taken 
had transmitted to the several colonies in| cognizance. With regard to the clause 
the West Indies, copies of the resolutions respecting the admission of negro-eyj. 
of that House, with urgent exhortations | dencein cases where whites wereconcerned, 
to act upon them. It was hoped that this | he found that seven out of the twelve 
would have the desired effect ; but, unfor- | either admitted such evidence before, or 
tunately, the expectations of the govern- | hadagreedto admit it now. Withrespectto 
ment were disappointed in this respect. | marriage, he was sorry to say that there 
This disappointment induced ministers, in | were only five of them in which any thing 
1824, to have recourse to the expedient , had been done in consequence of the re. 
of embodying these resolutions in an order | commendation of parliament. As to the 
of council, and transmitting them in that | security of property, he had to inform the 
form to the colonies, He must, however, House, that, under certain limitations and 
confess, that this expedient had not as, modifications, eight of them had taken 
yet had the effect which was expected | cognizance of that clause, or had rendered 
from it; but should it continue to be in- | the property of negroes secure before, 
effectual, and should there appear to be | With respect to the manumission of slaves, 
no probability that the opposition which | he found that the greater part of the colo. 
it met with from the colonial legislatures _ nies had legislated on the point before the 
would be withdrawn, the executive go- | arrival of the order in council among them, 
vernment would not hesitate coming down , The clause prohibiting the sale of slaves 
to parliament for its assistance in over- | of the same family in separate lots, had 
coming this obstinate resistance. - | been adopted by only four colonies ; but 
The right hon. Secretary said, he would | he was happy to state, that the objections 
now offer a few words as to the regula- | which had been urged against it, were in 
tions which had been pointed out by the | all the colonies rather of a legal than of a 
Order in Council. The one sent to Trini- | moral nature, were such as could not be 
dad was, he believed, the most full, and , removed by the colonies themselves. As 
it provided for the admission of the evi- | to the clause respecting the non-separa- 
dence of negroes, the legalization of tion of females from their children, only 
marriages amongst them, the abolition of five had yet agreed to it. As to the 
Sunday markets, the abolition of the clause relating to the punishment of 
punishment of the whip, the total abo- slaves and the abolition of the use of the 
lition of corporal punishment with regard | whip, he had to inform them that eight 
to females, that negroes should not be | had adopted new regulations, meeting in 
sold apart from their families, that manu- | one way or another the wishes of the 
mission should be rendered more easy, | British parliament. With regard to the 
that the property of the negroes should | clause abolishing the corporal punishment 
be secured to them, that they should re- | of females, he was sorry to say that but 
ceive religious instruction, and that Saving- | five of the colonial legislatures had ac- 
banks should be established. Copies of | ceded to it, though he thought that the 
the Order in Council upon these points | adoption of it was one of the plainest 
had been transmitted to the colonial le- | modes which could have been devised for 
gislatures of Demerara, Berbice, Jamaica, | evincing their disposition to meet the 
Barbadoes, Bermudas, Antigua, Domi- | wishes and recommendations of the people 
nica, Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent’s,| of England. He would confess, that if 
St. Kitt’s, and St, Lucia. In the island | there was one point more than another on 
of Mauritius, which stood to this country | which he could bring himself to adopt the 
in a similar relation with Trinidad, the re- | resolution of the hon. member for Wey- 
gulations had been enforced by the pub-| mouth, rather than his own, it was the re- 
lication of the order; but the twelvecolonies, | fusal of the colonies to abolish the cor- 
whose names he had just mentioned had, | poral punishment of females, for which 
legislatures of their own, or at least con-| no pretence whatever could be alleged, 
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except a disposition to fly in the face of 
the recommendation of the mother coun- 
try. With regard to the Saving-banks, he 
found that none had yet been established 
in any of the colonies, but that two of 
them had adopted the clause for the re- 
gulation of them. He did not state this 
as a satisfactory result of the measures 
proposed by government ; far from it, he 
stated it, because the point which they 
were then discussing—not, iadeed, for- 
mally, because it was not regularly before 
the House—was, whether the time had 
yet come when the resistance of the colo- 
nies to the wishes of parliament was so 
contumacious as to render it absolutely 
necessary for us to abandon the system 
which we had hitherto pursued, to begin 
our course anew, and to stir a question 
on which, if it were stirred, he had no 
hesitation as to the opinion which he 
should give, but which he thought it ex- 
pedient not to moot unnecessarily — 
namely, the question how far the parlia- 
ment of England had a right to legislate 
for the colonies. He would not pretend 
to say that the late proceedings of the 
legislature of the principal island for 
wealth, extent, and consideration in the 
West Indies had not filled him with sen- 
timents which he would not trust himself 
to express in that House. He was free to 
confess, that when, at the same moment, 
he viewed the proceedings on the trials 
of some insurgent slaves, where, upon 
slave evidence, unsworn he admitted, life 
had been taken away, justifiably as he be- 
lieved, by the slave-masters of Jamaica, 
and the proceedings on the recent debates 
of the same individuals on the admissibility 
of negroe evidence,—when he contrasted 
the result of those trials with the circum- 
stances under which the bill had been 
thrown out for admitting black evidence 
under great modifications in cases where 
whites were implicated—he was free to 
confess, that when he first looked upon 
this picture, and then upon that, the con- 
trast did appear to him most disgusting 
and most revolting. He could not but 
address an imploring voice to the members 
of the legislature of Jamaica; he could 
not but exhort them, by all that was dear 
to them as men and Christians, to wipe 
out without delay the disgraceful stain 
which their vote upon that occasion had 
left upon their general and individual 
character. He need not tell the House 
that on private information it could not 
legislate, though perhaps private informa- 
VOL, XIV. 
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tion —_ be sufficient to prevent them 
from taking a step which must be pro- 
ductive of decisive consequences. From 
private information which he had received, 
he entertained the strongest hopes that, 
in the next session of the legislative as- 
sembly of Jamaica, the bill which had re- 
cently been rejected would be passed. 
He could not lay before the House thé 
evidence which induced him to believe 
that the chance of such an event had con- 
siderably improved; but he had seen 
documents, and received information, and 
had been shown an analysis of the late 
division in that assembly, which led him 
to hope that in its next session the bill 
would be carried by a large majority. He 
was desirous of giving to the colonial legis- 
latures another chance of bringing about, 
by their own agency, the consummation of 
all that the British parliament wished, 
without the disturbance of the established 
system, or the agitation of the question, 
from which, though he should not hesitate 
to enter into it when the occasion demand- 
ed, considerable difficulties, which he 
wished if possible to avoid, would of ne- 
cessity ensue when it was once mooted. 
He would give them space and respite for 
a further trial. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Weymouth, that after the 
time of that space and that respite had ex- 
pired, the period might come when it 
would be the duty of parliament to take 
the matter out of the hands of the colo- 
nial legislatures, and when it would be 
the duty of government to come forward 
and ask parliament for those additional 
powers which it would be requisite to in- 
trust to it for the accomplishment of 
those objects which the colonial assemblies 
had refused to effect by their own exer- 
tions. 

He had now nearly answered the ques- 
tion which had been propounded by the 
hon. member. He had only to add to 
what he had already said, that, during the 
interval between this time and the next 
session, ministers would adopt a course of 
proceeding which would bring the sin- 
cerity of the colonial assemblies to a trial. 
They would exercise a privilege which 
the law allowed them, and would direct 
their own officers to introduce into each 
of the colonial legislatures a bill, embrac- 
ing all the instructions of the Order in 
Council, so that they would be enforced 
to accept or reject it in the course of the 
next colonial session. The House would 
now see that there were three gradations 
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in the measures which the government 
had recommended to the consideration of 
the colonies. After the House had come 
to its first vote upon this subject, it was 
transmitted to the colonial legislatures, 
along with a recommendation from the 
government, that they would conform 
their measures to it. That plan not suc- 
ceeding, the government drew up an 
enactment to the same effect, imposed it 
as law where it had the power, and re- 
commended it for adoption where, though 
it had the power as an ultimate resort, it 
was not in the habit of exercising it. 
That plan having failed, as well as its 
predecessor, the government had now 
determined to try another. They had 
determined to submit acts, framed upon 
the Order of Council, to every colonial 
legislature, and thus each of them would 
have an opportunity either of accepting 
or rejecting them altogether, or of modi- 
fying them so as to meet the situation of 
each individual colony. He should be 
extremely sorry if the course of this ex- 
periment should be interrupted; for he 
was persuaded that the success of it was 
only prevented by the great miscon- 
ception which prevailed in the colonies 
respecting the objects which the govern- 
ment wished to effectuate. Ifthe House 
would only recollect how many things 
there were, plain to the understanding as 
well as dear to the wishes of the country, 
which it had taken years to insinuate into 
the British parliament, it was not too 
much to affirm, that a succession of three 
sessions was not too long a time for en- 
deavouring to insinuate into the colonial 
legislatures the adoption of a system 
which had taken them, to a considerable 
degree, by surprise, and by which every 
individual member of them supposed that 
his own personal interests were likely to 
be materially injured. He had been told, 
that in many cases the planters had got 
an idea that they were entitled to a com- 
pensation for the deterioration which 
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would not be given. It would be found 
in the increased value of the slave's 
labour ; it would be found in his increased 
comforts and happiness; it would be 
found in the gradual approximation of 
his feelings to the feelings of the white, 
and to the moral existence and dignity of 
man. Many misconceptions existed on 
other points, which he had little doubt 
would be done away upon parliament 
making an exposition of the views which 
it entertained upon this subject. At any 
rate, the trial was worth making ; and he 
should grieve exceedingly, if parliament 
should take any step which should tend 
to intercept the success of a measure, 
which, if it succeeded, would be more 
acceptable to all parties as a voluntary 
measure, than it would be as a measure 
accomplished by forcible interference, and 
which, if it failed, would afford us the 
consolatory reflection that we had not re- 
sorted to other measures until we had 
completely exhausted the expectation 
that the colonists would of their own ac- 
cord, perform that which they were called 
on to perform by a due regard to their 
character and their interests. 

The hon. member for Weymouth had 
endeavoured to anticipate this part of his 
argument by reminding the House of a 
speech of his (Mr. Canning) made in the 
last century, regarding the folly of trust- 
ing to the slave-masters for any measures 
of protection for the slaves. He could 
not but admire the tact with which the 
hon. member had pressed against him 
the sentiments which he had formerly 
expressed; and it made him feel that 
which he had often before felt—namely, 
considerable envy for those, who, being 
under no responsibility, could safely give 
loose to the enthusiasm of their nature, 
whilst they threw upon others the task of 
curbing that enthusiasm within proper 
limits, and of moderating the ardour with 
which they indulged in the ebullition of their 
feelings. He thought that he could hardly 


their property would undergo, in con- | be considered bound by a speech which 
sequence of the changes which the system | he had made in the last century, when he 
"sce to them would introduce. He | was ardent in youth, and not so prudent 
knew not in what that deterioration of pro- | as he was at present, though even now he 
perty could consist, except it were in the 


manner in which their slaves might be 
withdrawn from them by the compulsory 
manumission which had been proposed. 
A compensation would be found for that 
loss in the appraisement of the slaves so 
withdrawn ; but a compensation upon any 
other principle, he would say at once, 


was not considered over prudent [a 
laugh}. It would be a little too hard to 
bind men by the opinions which they had 
crudely conceived and thoughtlessly ex- 
pressed in early life. He believed that the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Brougham) would protest against such a 
rule quite as loudly as he did; for he had 
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seen some extracts from a work of his on 
colonial policy in the newspapers—and 
without offence to the hon. and learned 
gentleman, he might say that he had never 
read any part of that work till that morn- 
ing—which he thought the hon. and 
learned gentleman would hardly like to 
stand to at the present moment. He 
conceived, besides, that in the situation 
which he now filled as a member of the 
executive government which had to give 
effect to the votes of that House, he was 
hardly bound by what he had said in the 
last century of the rashness of trusting to 
slave-masters. If he might form an 
opinion, from the words which the hon. 
member had done him the honour of 
quoting from his speech, he must at the 
time when he ‘used them, have been 
expressing himself on the question of the 
abolition of the slave-trade; for in those 
days the question of the emancipation of 
the slaves had not even been dreamed of. 
And as during those days the colonists 
maintained that the abolition of the slave- 
trade was contrary to their interests—a 
point on which experience had convinced 
them that they were mistaken—it was 
not impossible that he might have stated, 
that the possession of uncontrolled power 
with the certainty of unlimited supply, 
was not a situation in which much econo- 
my of labour, comfort, or even life could 
be expected. This remark, which he did 
not recollect applying particularly to the 
slave-master, was true in all the relations 
of life. The general who led an army of 
100,000 men would engage in rasher 
enterprises than he who only acted from 
a nucleus of 25,000; and it was according 
to the first principles of human nature, 
that the man who was in_ possession 
of uncontrolled power, with the certainty 
of unlimited supply, should be less chary 
of, and therefore less trusted for, the 
comforts of others, than the man whose 
power was bounded, and whose resources 
were confined. If such was the tenour of 
his argument upon a former occasion, 
what he had that day said was consistent 
with it. Did he now either trust himself, 
or call upon the House to trust, the un- 
controlled feelings of the masters, when 
he called upor the colonial assemblies to 
legislate for tixe slaves upon the principles 
pointed out to them by the British par- 
liament, and told them that if they did 
not do it willingly, they must do it before 
long by compulsion? “ Was that leaving 
the masters in a state of uncontrolled 
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liberty? Was it not taking every mea- 
sure that could be taken short of imme- 
diate coercion? For immediate coercion, 
he confessed he was not prepared. The 
contumacy of the colonists had not yet 
risen to such a degree as to justify the ap- 
plication of it. Fle thought he already 
saw symptoms on the part of the colonists 
of a disposition to depart from their old 
system; and he would therefore. allow 
them an interval during which they might 
mitigate, if they were so inclined, the 
long-continued severity of it. In that 
interval he would take care that the ques- 
tion should be brought before their legis- 
lative assemblies, in such a manner that it 
couldjnot be evaded ; and, in order to give 
more solemnity to the new stipulations 
which he intended to propose to them, it 
was his intention to supply an omission 
which he had not seen upon a former 
occasion, by moving that a copy of the 
resolutions to which the House had for- 
merly agreed should be transmitted to 
the House of Peers for its approval. In 
the present state of the question, with a 
full recollection of what had passed in the 
old times to which the hon. member for 
Weymouth had alluded, and with a per- 
fect reliance that what had been done in 
that House would not now be undone else- 
where, he thought it right to put the 
House of Peers in possession of what they 
had resolved upon the subject. He had 
now stated the full extent of every thing 
which it was in the contemplation of go- 
vernment to do upon it during the pre- 
sent session. In consequence of the ar- 
guments which he had stated, he should 
resist all attempts to legislate for the co- 
lonies at present; but he should resist 
them, neither denying the right, nor dis- 
puting the title of parliament to interfere, 
but simply not agreeing as to the time 
when such an interference would be both 
just and necessary. 

Mr. Brougham said, he rose to ask a 
question of the right hon. gentleman. 
The most important of the instructions 
containe in the Order in Council, without 
denying the importance of the others, was 
that which related to the manumission of 
slaves ; meaning thereby not the lowering 
of the duties hitherto paid upon the manu- 
mission, but the power of compelling the 
master to sell the slave his freedom upon 
an appraisement. The instruction which 
was next in importance, was that which 
related to the competency of slave evi- 
dence—meaning thereby the admissibility 
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of negro evidence in cases where whites 
were interested. The third in importance 
was the instruction respecting the whip or 
driving,—meaning thereby not any regu- 
Jation controlling the power of the driver 
by limiting the number of lashes to be in- 
flicted at once, but the abolition of the 
driving system, and the use of the whip as 
astimulusto labour. Now, taking manu- 
mission, slave-evidence, and the whip, in 
the three significations which he had de- 
scribed, what, he asked, was this—how 
many of the colonies having legislatures 
of their own had, up to the present time, 
passed laws upon the great questions of 
manumission, slave-evidence, or of the 
whip and driving system, with the excep- 
tion of Tobago and Barbadoes, which had 
made regulations regarding them, in an 
act which was so objectionable on a 
thousand oiher scores, that he could al- 
most have wished that it never had been 
passed? When he asked how many, he 
wished to know what colonies, or whether 
one single colony had doneit? He might 
also add the same question with respect 
to the clause in the Order of Council pro- 
hibiting the separation of husband and 
wife, and parent and child, among the 
negro slaves. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that St. 
Vincent's, Tobago, St. Kitt’s, Dominica, 
Antigua, Grenada, and St. Lucia had 
passed laws permitting the admissibility of 
negro evidence. With regard to manu- 
mission in the sense given to it by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, only one 
colony had permitted it. The instruction 
regarding the non-separation of families 
had been adopted by five of the colonies, 
by Tobago, St. Kitt’s, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
and Dominica. In the island of St. Vin- 
cent the whip was completely abolished. 

Mr. F. Buxton wished to know whether 
any thing had been done in Jamaica to 
secure to the negroes the bequests made 
to them? He asked this question, be- 
cause the governor, in a speech to the 
House of Assembly in December last, had 
told them, that another session had passed 
away without any thing having been done 
for the amelioration of the slave-popula- 
tion of the island. From every thing 
which had transpired since of the proceed- 
ings of the planters, it was not likely that 
any amelioration had been subsequently 
agreed to. 

Mr. Canning said, that the power of 
taking by bequest, a point of no small im- 
portance, had been secured to the slave 
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by the regulations made for the general 
security of his property. 


Mr. W. Smith said, that govern. 
ment ought to give parliament distinctly 
to understand, that it would be called 
upon to legislate for the colonies in case 
the bills which the right hon. gentleman 
had mentioned were not carried in the next 
session of the colonial legislatures. In 
alluding to the parochial resolutions of the 
towns in Jamaica, the hon. member ob. 
served, that he would not charge upon 
the colonial assembly of that island the 
vain and idle threats which they contained, 
It was evident, however, to all who had 
read the duke of Manchester’s speech to 
that body, that it was animated by a spirit 
of inveterate hostility to any amelioration 
in the present slavesystem. He beggedthe 
House to attend to a few paragraphs init, 
The duke of Manchester addressed them 
thus :—‘ Another year has been allowed 
to pass away without your having taken 
any effectual measure for the improve. 
ment of the condition of the negroes. It 
does not become me to anticipate the re. 
sult of the disappointment of the British 
government, when it learns that -the 
reiterated representations which it bas 
made to you to do that which your own 
interests require, no less than the com. 
forts of those who depend upon you, have 
totally failed. In obeying the instructions 
which I have received from his majesty’s 
ministers, I earnestly press upon you the 
necessity of doing something, if not to 
disarm your enemies, at least to satisfy 
your friends, and to convince parliament 
that the urgent representations which the 
government, in obedience to its directions, 
have made to you, have not been entirely 
disregarded.” This was not his language, 
but the language of the duke of Manches- 
ter, the governor of the island. Had the 
House since the arrival of that document, 
learned that the colonial legislature had 
shown any symptom of repentance? Not 
one single syllable had transpired to that 
effect. On the contrary, in that very de- 
bate which terminated in the rejection of 
the instructions contained in the Order of 
Council, there was not the slightest symp- 
tom of yielding exhibited, though all 
the speakers must have known the ticklish 
station in which their cause stood. The 
contumacy which they then exhibited dis- 
played a spirit which, in his opinion, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would find 
it impossible to subdue by kindness. He 
might depend upon it that it would only 
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ield to fear or force. If it did not yield 
to the first, the last must undoubtedly be 
employed. In conclusion, he contended 
that the general principles which the right 
hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
formerly laid down in advocating the 
abolition of the slave-trade, applied with 
equal truth and force to the present ques- 
tion of the emancipation of the slave. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose, he said, for 
the purpose of cautioning hon. gentlemen 
against using any expressions which might 
tend to irritate the feelings of persons 
who were in any degree opposed to the 
measure which they advocated. His 
apology for giving this caution, if any apo- 
logy were necessary, must be, that the use 
of language of that description was calcu- 
lated more than any other thing to throw 
obstacles in the way of that amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves which was 

so earnestly desired. That which ap- 
peared to him to be the most prudent 
course would be to proceed slowly and 
moderately ; and, having ascertained what 
regulations were likely to attain the ob- 
ject they had in view, to put it plainly to 
the several colonies, either to adapt or re- 
ject the measures which the parliament 
had suggested, and which he hoped, from 
the bottom of his heart, they would unani- 
mously agree to act upon. He was equally 
convinced that it was of the highest im- 
portance to avoid all irritating and ex- 
asperating language, because that was 
directly calculated to induce the colonists 
not to concur in the measures which the 
House should recommend. He was sure 
there could be no difference of opinion as 
to the importance of having the concur- 
rence of those colonists. Any thing that 
the legislature wished to effect, would be 
much better performed by willing than by 
unwilling witnesses. When he said this, 
he was sure it would not be supposed 
that he felt any thing like indifference to 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves, in as speedy, and in as ample a 
manner as could be. He could assure the 
House that it was his warmest wish to see 
this carried into effect ; and he had every 
reason to believe that it would be better, 
as well as sooner accomplished by being 
recommended to the West-India colonists 
in the language of friendly opinion, and 
left to their sense of humanity, and of 
their common interests. It could not be 
in better than in their own hands, because 
their experience and knowledge would 
enable them to ameliorate the condition 
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of the slaves in a more practical manner 
than any enactments which the legisla. 
ture might make. There were, however, 
some points upon which much longer des 
lay was impossible, and on which, ifsome- 
thing wasnot speedily doneby thecolonists, 
every principle of justice, humanity, and 
common sense, would impel the House to 
interfere. He hoped that, before the 
next session, some regulations respecting 
the qualification of slaves to give evidence 
in courts of justice would be adopted ; 
for this appeared to him to be a subject 
of paramount importance. He did not 
mean, by selecting this point, to under- 
value the others ; but this was one which, 
as it now stood, kept up a state of things 
which could not be suffered to exist. He 
trusted that the colonists would see that in 
originating the alterations which the pre- 
sent system required, they would at once 
adopt the safest, and, to use the expres- 
sion of his right hon. friend, the cheapest 
course, and evince in the most satisfactory 
manner the earnestness of that desire 
which they professed, to improve the con= 
dition of their slaves. Without attempt- 
ing or wishing to interfere with the relae 
tive interests of the masters or of the 
slaves, this principle of justice, that the 
courts of law should not be closed against 
them, was obvious; and even looking at it 
with a still closer application to the case 
before them, it i not be denied that 
the interests of the masters would be en- 
hanced in proportion as the condition of 
the slaves was improved. It was impos- 
sible that any practical evil could result 
from this measure. The competency of 
the slave would first be examined in the 
court in which it should be offered, and 
next his credibility ; and the whole effect 
of his evidence would be left to a jury of 
whites. He could not, therefore, imagine 
areason why there should be any delay in 
capacitating slaves to give evidence. The 
devices which had been adopted in some 
of the colonies showed also the necessity 
of putting this subject on a plain and 
general footing. In some colonies the 
slaves were permitted only to give evi- 
dence where the whites were not the par- 
ties accused, But suppose that all the evi- 
dence of the white witnesses was in favour 
of the criminal, he would therefore escape 
the punishment which his offences might 
have deserved, because the only witnesses 
who could prove his guilt were silenced. 
The chief value, however, of this measure 
was, that it would place the responsibility, 
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in all cases, upon the tribunals, and not 
upon the law. If it was really the earnest 
intention of the colonists to raise the con- 
dition of the slaves, he thought there 
could be no objection to this measure, 
because it was quite safe, and only con- 
ferred on them a common privilege of 
humanity: but if they were to be kept in 
@ condition no better than that of the 
brutes, then, indeed, he could understand 
why it ought to be withheld from them. 
That it was safe no man could doubt, 
because, as with the evidence of infants 
or idiots, it was in practice in this coun- 
try. The same rule might be followed 
with respect toslaves. Their competency 
would first be decided upon by the court, 
and then their credibility, and the effect 
of the whole would be left to have such 
weight as it might deserve with the jury. 
He had purposely refrained from touching 
upon many other topics connected with 
the subject which invited discussion, lest 
the strong feelings which they must ex- 
cite should lead him into expressions that 
might irritate persons connected with the 
colonial interests, and retard that ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves 
which it was his earnest desire to effect. 
Mr. Scarlett regretted that the conduct 
of the Legislative Assembly of Jamaicahad 
been such as to call for the censure of 
every moderate person. He was sure 
that in that assembly there were many in- 
dividuals who had the strongest feelings 
in favour of the amelioration of the slaves, 
and who, notwithstanding the irritation 
under which they appeared recently to 
have laboured, were as anxious as any one 
in this country to accomplish that which 
he believed was the common wish of man- 
kind. He was free to confess, that there 
were many topics on which, if the legis- 
lative bodies of the various colonies did 
not act promptly, the parliament must. 
The one alluded to by the right hon. gen- 
tleman was foremost among them. His 
earliest prejudices were connected with 
horror at the treatment of the slaves, 
and his first wish was to see their condi- 
tion ameliorated. At the same time, it 
was not improbable that he might differ 
from many of those who entertained the 
same desire, as to the shortest and best 
mode of effecting that object. He thought 
that, in the first place, the masters ought 
to be conciliated. In his opinion, any 
language of irritation, of censure, and, 
more than all, of a threatening kind, would 
postpone, perhaps effectually prevent, 
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what was sought. The milder means of 
suggestion should, he thought, be tried 
before the legislature moved on the sub. 
ject; and he should be inclined to tryst 
to those means having the effect which 
was hoped for, even with persons whose 
recent conduct, he must admit, was open 
toreproach. He regretted the reluctance 
which the colonial governments had mani. 
fested to adopt the suggestions of his ma. 
jesty’s government ; but he was convinced 
that the language used in that House and 
elsewhere, of the acrimonious nature he 
had alluded to, had been the cause of the 
obstacles that had prevented those sug. 
gestions from having the weight to which 
they were entitled. He had been anxious 
to express the opinion he had now uttered; 
but as to the particular mode in which 
the improvement of the condition of the 
slaves was to be effected, that was a topic 
from which he should at present abstain, 
The point which the right hon. gentleman 
had mentioned was that which took the 
lead, and he had a hope so strong that it 
amounted almost to a prediction, that if 
the task of suggesting the manner in 
which the improvement should be effected 
were left to the governments best quali- 
fied to ascertain it, the desire, which 
had been expressed throughout the king- 
dom on this subject, would be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Philips expressed his astonishment 
that there should be so great a difference 
as seemed to exist between the West- 
India proprietors resident in this country, 
and those who were in the colonies. He 
had observed with great regret, that a 
disposition existed in the colonies not to 
listen to the recommendations of govern- 
ment, and that great apprehensions were 
expressed as to the injurious effect which 
they might have upon the property of the 
persons interested. The same objections 
and the same reluctance had been mani- 
fested when the abolition of the slave- 
trade was proposed. The ruin of the co- 
lonies was predicted then; but the result, 
instead of justifying the gloomy appre- 
hensions which were entertained, was now 
a topic of universal congratulation. He 
had no doubt that the same effect would 
be produced in the present instance if his 
majesty’s ministers would act the same 
part. He, for one, begged that they 


would do so; for he should be sorry to 
see the subject out of the hands of the 
government; whose temper and modera- 
tion would ensure the protection of the 
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property of the colonists, while they im- | 
roved the condition of the slaves. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he was anxi-— 
ous to say a few words in furtherance of 
the remarks which had been made by 
his right hon. friend. If the subject were 
unincumbered with other considerations, | 
and were one upon which the House | 
could at once effectually and satisfac- 
torily legislate, he should have wished 
that the motion of the hon. and learned | 
gentleman had been brought forward | 
without delay. But, if the House enter- 
tained a strong opinion that the measures 
which had been taken by the government 
were such as were calculated to accom- 
plish the objects proposed by parliament, 
with respect to the improvement of the 
condition of the slaves in our West-Indian 
colonies—he must confess that he should 
see with deep regret the hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite prevail, in any thing 
like an attempt to wrest from the govern- 
ment the management of so momentous 
an undertaking ; in the conduct of which 
they had thus far succeeded in obtaining 
the approbation of hon. gentlemen, as it 
should seem, on all sides. Any body | 
who had looked at all the various details | 
of this great question with that degree of 
minuteness and accuracy which the faci- 
lities of the office which he held, had ena- 
bled him to exercise, would strongly feel 
that it was of the utmost importance to 
clear away all misconceptions about the 
subject, in order to arrive at the accom- 
plishment of the object which it was wish- 
ed to attain. Now, any hon. gentleman 
who had examined the various protests 
made in various colonies against the mea- 
sures of the government, must have at 
once perceived that those protests inva- 
riably turned upon the assumption that 
the adoption of the views of this House 
would destroy the now subsisting relations 
between the slave and the master-—would 
weaken the authority at present exercised 
by the latter over the former, and thereby 
deteriorate the property of the master in 
a fatal degree. In exact proportion as 
that erroneous conviction might fade 
away before, not only the power of argu- 
ment but the more convincing test of ex- 
periment, the opposition of the colonists 
and the colonial legislatures to these 


measures would give way. And he put 
it to hon. gentlemen, with reference to ' 
the facts of the case, whether such op- | 
Position arose out of any abstract love of | 
slavery on the part of the West-India | 
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planters, or from a dread of seeing the 


| authority of the master over the slave 


neutralized and destroyed? He would 
now take the liberty of reading a letter, 
which had that day been put into his 
hands, that would illustrate the correct- 
ness of his reasoning. It would be re- 
membered, that on the lst of January 
1826, the Order in Council relative to De- 
merara came into operation. That was 
an order initiated in Demerara, and adopt- 
ing the order relative to Trinidad, with 
the exception of three clauses only. In 


| Demerara, from the moment that the ope- 


ration of this order began, it was expected 
by the planters that the authority of the 
master would be annihilated. The letter 
was in these terms: “‘ You may recollect 
the alarm and apprehension we all felt at 
the possible effect of the new regulations 
respecting the abolition of the whip, and 
the other great changes then about to be 
made in the treatment of the slaves. I 
am most happy to be able to state, that, 
although all these regulations have been 
since enforced, I have not heard of a single 
instance of any inconvenience having 
arisen from them. I explained to the 
negroes on both estates the nature of the 
new laws ; and that all punishments under 
them would be entered in a book called 
‘ The Black Book,’—or ‘ Punishment Re- 
cord Book;’ and that, if their names ap- 
peared among them, they would be sent 
up to the Fiscal. I said, that the new 
stocks and the black-hole would not be 
used by me, unless their own conduct 
should render it necessary for me to re- 
sort to those punishments: and that the 
money it would cost to build a new gaol 
on the estate, would be much rather ex- 
pended by me in building new huts for 
them.” The writer went on to say that 
the negroes seemed very sensible of the 
advantages offered to them by these new 
arrangements, and that he expected there 
would be very littlewritingin that “* Black- 
Book.” This letter certainly did much 
honour to the person who wrote it. It 
was dated 9th of January, 1826, The 
House should be informed, that in Trini- 
dad a system of task-work had lately been 
practically pursued. The effect of that 
system was simply this. The average 
work of a slave had been calculated, and 
an allowance of work had been assigned 
to him accordingly. The slave was then 
told, that if he concluded that labour be- 
fore the expiration of the day, the re- 
mainder of such day should be his own, 
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for the purpose of relaxation, or labour 
on his own account, or for hire, as he 
chose. He felt gratified in being able to 
say, that this system had been found to 
succeed remarkably well, and in many in- 
stances, the slave had realized consider- 
able emolument by his labour, after con- 
cluding such allotted work. Without at- 
tempting to build, however, any argument 
upon this fact, he would only say, it was 
clearly to be expected, that in proportion 
as the colonists had time to observe and 
experience the practical effects of such of 
these recommendations of parliament, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves, as had been acted upon; parlia- 
ment had a right to expect the compliance 
of the colonial legislatures in the general 
measures it had propounded to them ; not- 
withstanding that, at present, there were 
instances—and memorable ones too—of 
opposition to them. In Jamaica, where, 
thaps, the principle of resistance had 
een most strongly manifested, it had 
been stated in the most express and so- 
Jemn manner, in all the speeches, protests, 
and remonstrances on this subject, that if 
they were only satisfied that their property 
would not be prejudicially affected by the 
measures in question, they would not re- 
sist them fora singlehour. It was, there- 
fore, that he looked to the happiest eftects 
from the lapse of a little more time. 
These great changes, indeed, in the 
political condition of a whole class of 
people were not to be effected in a mo- 
ment. Time was absolutely necessary to 
mature them. Let any man fairly con- 
sider the time which had been found ne- 
cessary to remove prejudices in this coun- 
try, on subjects on which there was now 
an universal concurrence of opinion. 
Feeling as he did, that it was of the ut- 
most importance for the House, if pos- 
sible, to carry the master with them in 
the execution of their purpose, he agreed 
with his right hon. friend in the expe- 
diency of pausing before any legislative 
interference, on the part of this country, 
should be determined on. And although 
Jamaica and other colonies might be at 
present more or less opposed to the pro- 
ceedings of parliament on this great ques- 
tion, let it not be supposed that there 
were not other of our colonies in which 
much had not already been done in fur- 
therance of the views of this government. 
He begged the attention of the House 
in particular to the case of St. Vincent, 
where a bill had been passed (of which a 
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copy had just reached him) providing, 
that sundry markets in that island should 
be limited to an early hour in the morning ; 
that slave evidence in all criminal cases 
should be admitted ; that the marriages 
of slaves should be registered; and that 
their rights of property should be further 
secured by a bill. In Dominica again, 
slaves were to be admitted to give eyj. 
dence in criminal cases, not affecting the 
lives or property of their masters. He 
did not mean to say that this was enough; 
but it was much: and more might fairly 
be expected to follow. He would again 
appeal to the House, whether a more safe 
or practicable course could be adopted, 
with a view to the objects it proposed to 
itself, than that the full effect of the mea- 
sures which had been stated by his right 
hon. friend should be allowed to transpire, 
before any sort of interference of parlia. 
ment should take place. What was tobe 
the nature of the measure proposed by 
the hon. and learned gentleman he did not 
know ; but he did trust that if the House 
were Satisfied with the sincerity and firm- 
ness of his majesty’s government in the 
measures they had already taken, they 
would allow the necessary time for the 
operation of those proceedings on the 
colonial legislatures of the West Indies, 
before they resolved to interfere, and in- 
terrupt the present condition of the mea- 
sures in question. 

Mr. Keith Douglas expressed his per- 
fect concurrence inthe course proposed by 
his majesty’s government —a course 
which, without injuring the interests of 
any class of the colonists, would even- 
tually promote the prosperity of all. 

Mr. Sykes blamed the government for 
their backwardness in carrying on the 
work of improving the slaves. He thought 
they had been criminally negligent in 
not insisting that the colonial legislatures 
should take the necessary steps for ame- 
liorating the condition of the slaves. He 
referred to some of the acts still in force 
in some of the colonies, particularly one, 
in which a slave was declared punishable 
for riding or driving a horse except at a 
gentle pace. Could the condition of the 
slaves be said to be in a course of ameliora- 
tion when laws such as these were still 
cherished in the West India Islands? It 
was now three years since the Resolutions 
referred to had been agreed to; and yet 
how little had been since done. He did 
not want to press the government, but he 
thought that some time should be spee 
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fied when the intentions of parliament 
would be carried into effect. 

Sir F. Blake said, that the slaves in the 
West Indies suffered a great deal from 
the suspense in which they were kept as 
to the time when their slavery was to 
cease. He thought that a law ought to 
be passed, putting an end to it at a cer- 
tain period. 

Mr. T. Wilson declared himself hostile 
to any measure which should have for its 
object to set the slaves free at the expense 
of their masters. He very much doubted 
whether such beneficial effects would re- 
sult from free labour, as some persons 
anticipated. He begged leave to refer 
the House to the example of St. Do- 
mingo. That island formerly exported 
considerable quantities of sugar, but now 
the free negroes were even unable to pro- 
duce good sugar, and could only make a 
kind of molasses. He deprecated any in- 
terference with private property. The 
emancipation of the black population was 
a subject that ought to be touched upon 
very tenderly, If a compulsory measure 
were resorted to, the planters ought to 
receive compensation. The petitioners 
from London had, he observed, stated 
their willingness to contribute towards a 
fund for compensating the planters for 
the loss of their slaves, in the event of 
parliament thinking it proper to emanci- 
pate them. 

Mr. Grossett said, that the House 
seemed to pass over entirely the state of 
slavery in which many of the natives of 
the East Indies were held; a slavery 
which was more abject and degrading 
than that in the West Indies. 

Mr. Hume said, that the only slaves 
within the Company’s territories in India 
were dancing girls, who were bought 
when young for the amusement of rich 
persons. If however any of these slaves 
ran away from their masters, there was 
no power by which they could be com- 
pelled to return; there was‘ therefore, 
a great distinction between the state of 
slavery in the East and in the West 
Indies. He would appeal to the late 
chief justice of Bengal (sir H. East) for 
the correctness of his statement. With 
respect to the question before the House, 
there was no man who was more anxious 
to see slavery in the West-India colonies 
abolished than himself; but he was not de- 
Sirous to have that great object effected in 
@ manner which was more likely to prove 
Injurious to the slaves, than to add to 
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their comfort and happiness. Ministers 
had established certain regulations for the 
amelioration of the slave population, and 
he thought that that ought for the present 
to satisfy the advocates of emancipation. 
The planters, it was true, had rejected 
the propositions of ministers, in which he 
thought they had done wrong ; for their 
property would not, in his opinion, be at 
all injured by the gradual adoption of 
them. It was, however, by moderate 
measures alone that emancipation could 
be effected. It would be desirable, in 
order to afford the House an opportunity 
of estimating the advantage of free labour, 
that ministers should place before them 
the results of the experiments which had 
been made on that subject during the last 
twenty years. It was well known that 
manumitted slaves had been carried from 
America to Trinidad, where land had 
been allotted to them, and every oppor- 
tunity afforded for improving their con- 
dition. A number of years had elapsed 
since that measure was adopted, and the 
House ought to be informed of the result. 
At Sierra Leone there were 39,000 freed 
negroes, and of these 16,000 were fur- 
nished with houses, and clothes, and land 
to cultivate. He was informed that 
general Turner, the governor, employed 
some of these negroes to work in the 
building of a new arsenal; but he was 
soon obliged to give them up, for he 
could get no work from them. If accu- 
rate information as to the results of free 
labour were laid before the country, it 
might tend to moderate the zeal of the 
friends of emancipation ; for he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the zeal of 
some of those persons had led them to 
commit acts of indiscretion. Prints cal- 
culated to excite the passions of the mul- 
titude, had been put forth. One of these 
prints represented the flogging of a female, 
which took place in 1782, One word 
with respect to compensation. Beyond 
all question, slaves were the property of 
their masters. The masters, he thought, 
were placed in a very unfortunate situa- 
tion, and ought to be pitied rather than 
reviled. Any regulations which might be 
adopted for ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves, formed no ground whatever 
for compensation ; but he was decidedly 
of opinion, that compensation was due to 
the planters, if parliament should at once 
take the slaves from the planters; which, 
after all, he thought would be the best 
— of dealing with the question. 
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Sir Hyde East said, that having been 
ment to by the hon. member, he could 
only state that he could give no informa- 
tion from his personal knowledge of the 
practice in the interior of India. With 
respect to those parts of which he had 
any knowledge, he believed the hon. 
member was correct. He begged to offer 
a few observations on the question before 
the House. He was one of those unfortu- 
nate persons alluded to, who possessed 
property in the West Indies; but he had 
always thought it his duty to have it 
managed in the way most advantageous 
to the slaves. Three years back he 
concurred in the question for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and he had seen no reason 
since to repent the vote he then gave. 
He had also concurred in every measure 
for ameliorating the condition of the 
slaves ; and, on his own estate, had di- 
rected every thing to be done with a view 
to that object. With respect to the last 
question agitated in the assembly of Ja- 
maica, for admitting the evidence of slaves, 
he had recommended the adoption of it 
to his friends there, and though lately re- 
jected, he had no doubt that it would 
ultimately be successful. In this he had 
acted from principle, not from any wish 
to ingratiate himself with the House, or 
the country. He strongly disapproved 
of the attempts made to inflame the pre- 
judices of the people. The great object 
should be to do the most good with the 
least possible injury. It could not lead 
to any good effect to hold out threats. It 
tended only to excite opposition; for all 
public bodies were naturally riotous when 
other bodies interfered with what they 
conceived to be their rights. It was not, 
in his opinion, advisable to call upon go- 
vernment to enter into any particular 
pledge upon the subject. It might tend 
only to irritation, and no measure could 
be successfully carried into effect without 
the concurrence of those who were inter- 
ested in its execution. It was desirable 
that instruction should be given to the 
slaves as much as possible, and it gave 
him pleasure to find, that throughout all 
the colonies the religious establishments 
were received with open hands, and with- 
out any instance of disapprobation. This 
was a proof, that when property was not 
concerned, there was no objection to any 
thing that could lead to the amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves. Where a 


question of property, however, arose, it 
was very natural for the colonial pro- 
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prietors to say, that their estates had 
been held for a term of 150 years, under 
the sanction of law, and that it would be 
too hard now to turn round on them 
and say, that their property was to be all 
of a sudden rendered of little comparative 
value. 

Mr. Brougham said, he wished to advert 
shortly to what had fallen from his hon, 
and learned friend who spoke last, and 
also from the hon. member for Montrose, 
He denied that there was any intention, 
or any attempt to inflame the feelings on 
this subject. The petitions—he did not 
mean to say all, but the greater part 
—were drawn up with temperance and 
moderation. Any warmth of feeling that 
had manifested itself, referred only to 
that part of the subject on which there 
was no difference of feeling, either in the 
House or out of it; he meant the enor. 
mous practical abuses that prevailed in 
the colonies. To the existence of these 
abuses they had not merely the testimony 
of travellers, which might be often too 
highly coloured. The strongest appeals 
to feeling were made, not in the writings 
of those who advocated the abolition of 
colonial slavery, but in the speeches of 
the colonial legislatures themselves, To 
the surviving commissioner, the other 
having unfortunately died, they were in- 
debted for an account, which might be 
relied upon, of the most appalling details 
of the infernal system. But was it to 
be contended, because he (Mr, Brough- 
am) spoke thus of the system, that he 
was therefore an advocate for precipitate 
and heedless emancipation. None of the 
petitions called upon them to pursue s0 
rapid a course. By compulsory manu- 
mission he did not mean to intimate that 
the whole mass of slaves were, at once, 
and without further preparation, to be set 
free; but that, if a slave should become 
possessed of the means of purchasing his 
freedom, some provision should be made 
for compelling the owner to grant it, 
on a fair appraisement. That means 
should be taken suddenly to emancipate 
the whole mass, he did not now, nor 
ever did, maintain. For the slaves them- 
selves it would not be the most advanta- 
geous way of proceeding. With respect 
to the work alluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman, it was written a quarter of a 
century back, and if, in the course of that 
period, he had seen any reason to alter 
opinions entertained so far back, he would 
not hesitate to avow it. It was stated in 
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a placard, handed about, that he, some 
years back, maintained that the mother 
country should interfere only with the 
abolition of the slave-trade, leaving it to 
the local authorities to do all the rest. 
What he held, at the time alluded to, 
was, that it could be done more effectually 
by the local authorities, as possessing 
better means of information than those 
who resided at so great a distance. But 
so many years having elapsed, and no 
step having been taken by the colonial 
legislatures, he thought the time had ar- 
rived when the mother country should no 
longer suffer herself to be trifled with. 
He wished to avoid the language of irri- 
tation: it would be improper upon such a 
subject ; it would be peculiarly improper 
in that House. He must however ex- 
press his great disappointment and sur- 
prise, that all that had been done 
amounted to so little. It appeared that 
only one of the colonies had adopted any 
regulation with respect to that most ac- 
cursed practice, the driving system. The 
island of St. Vincent, in which it was 
adopted, possessed a population of only 
9,000 slaves, while that of all the West- 
Indiacoloniesamounted to 900,000; sothat 
the relief thus afforded could be felt only 
in the proportion of one to every hundred. 
With respect to receiving the evidence of 
slaves, no change of any importance had 
taken place except in Tobago. At St. 
Vincent and Dominica an alleviation, but 
an imperfect one, had taken place; for 
the evidence of a slave maltreated by his 
master—a case in which protection was 
most necessary—could not be received. 
Both in Jamaica and Barbadoes, the re- 
commendations sent out in 1822 by lord 
Bathurst, and the Order in Council, had 
met with a marked and peremptory refu- 
sal. It was rejected only by a majority 
of two to one: but even the majority 


confessed, that their support was ground- 


ed solely on the supposition that it was 
to be the last measure of the kind. 
Though the colonial assembly did not 
appear to him to have taken an enlight- 
ened view of their own interests, still 
there was, upon the occasion, a display of 
talent that would have done credit to any 
assembly. This he was ready to acknow- 
ledge, though he himself, and men far his 
superiors in every respect, had been made 
objects of vituperation. In this, however, 
he had for his companions the West-India 
body in this country. The bitterest of all 
the attacks were directed against the 
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latter. These were his reasons for 
auguring ill of the future. But, perhaps, 
the cclonial legislatures were not so much 
to be blamed, surrounded as they were 
by persons less informed, and, of course, 
far more violent than themselves in their 
opposition. In the parochial meetings, 
so far from manifesting a spirit of conces- 
sion, they called for more restrictive mea- 
sures, until, as they expressed it, the 
slave population were reclaimed, and 
showed symptoms of repentance—re- 
pentance, he supposed, for the dreadful 
wrongs inflicted on them. He could ex- 
pect little from the colonial legislatures, 
until they concurred in carrying into 
effect the Order in Council. They who 
acted with him did not use the language 
of menace in the offensive sense. Their 
only object was, to intimate calmly, that 
if the colonial legislatures did not act, it 
might become a necessary duty on the 
part of the British parliament, to take 
measures for the relief of their fellow- 
subjects located in the colonies. Though 
ministers here might not think it expe- 
dient to pledge themselves now to any 
future course, still if it were intimated to 
the colonial authorities, that they were 
not opposed to some measure of relief, 
that intimation would, he hoped, have 
considerable effect. He was nevertheless, 
not so sanguine in this hope, as to aban- 
don the motion of which he had given 
notice. But after what he had heard of 
the intentions of his majesty’s ministers 
he was induced to pause in his intention 
of bringing it on that evening. Another 
reason for postponing it was, the know- 
ledge that there was some information 
forthcoming, which it would be better 
should be previously before the House. 
He therefore wished to reconsider the 
point whether the motion should or 
should not be brought forward this ses- 
sion. This question he was not able now 
to decide. He must, however, repeat, 
that he was not satisfied ; that he had no 
confidence in the colonial legislatures ; 
and that, in his opinion, the measures 
suggested by government could not be 
carried into effect without the interference 
of parliament. He trusted, therefore, 
that he should not be charged with in- 
consistency if, after the recess, he should 
feel it to be his duty to press the motion 
on the House. 

Mr.R.Gordon professed his acquiescence 
in the views of the right hon. Secretary, 
as to the colonies. He agreed with him, 
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that the colonial assemblies, as being best 
acquainted with the local interests, ought 
to be first tried; but that if they kept 
pertinaciously backward, coercion was 
then justifiable. He was, however, op- 
posed, on principle, to the interference of 
that House with the colonial legislatures. 
He wished to see the colonies governed 
either by their local assemblies, or imme- 
diately by the king in council. 

Mr. W. Bankes agreed, that the sense 
of the House ought to be expressed in a 
tone which would make an impression 
upon the colonial assemblies. He de- 
precated menace; but if those assem- 
blies pertinaciously refused to adopt 
measures for ameliorating the condition 
of the slaves, the House ought to take 
the law into its own hands. He did not 
at present name any time for such a 
course ; but decidedly the day ought not 
to be a late one. He hoped that the 
colonists might yet take warning before 
it was too late. 

Mr. F. Buxton, in reply, said, that 
satisfied as many gentlemen seemed to be 
with the declaration of ministers, he 
could not help being entirely disappointed 
with it. As for the picture which had 
been adverted to as circulated by the 
friends of abolition, he repelled the accu- 
sation. They were incapable of degrad- 
ing themselves by sanctioning such pub- 
lications; and he himself had never seen 
the paper in question but once, and that 
had been in the possession of a West 
Indian. He was pleased with the ob- 
servation of an hon. member, which had 
called up the hon. baronet; because 
the hon. baronet’s testimony settled the 
question as to the comparative state of 
the law in the East and West Indies. In 
the East Indies, if a slave absented him- 
self six months from his master, he had 
only to go before a judge when taken, 
who at once liberated him from prison, 
and sent him to his duty; while, in the 
West Indies for a similar desertion, he 
was liable to be hanged or transported. 
With the general issue, however, of what 
had passed, he was little satisfied. The 
delay which was talked of would produce 
no good. Some trifling concessions, it 
was possible, the colonists might make; 
but all the main and most objectionable 
features of their system, the House might 
rely upon it, they would most obstinately 
adhere to. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. The resolution of the 15th of 
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May 1823, was then, on the motion of 
Mr. Secretary Canning, ordered to be 
communicated to the Lords at a con. 
ference. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Brougham presented 
a petition from the operatives of the 
Staffordshire potteries, praying for an al. 
teration in the Corn-laws. The learned 
gentleman described the petitioners as an 
industrious and suffering part of the popu. 
lation, and observed, that though there 
were many points in the petition in which 
he agreed with the petitioners, there 
were others from which he must withhold 
his concurrence, 

The petition was then read. One of 
the allegations in it was, that the country 
was now in the rapacious gripe of the 
landlords, and ought to be rescued from 
it; and another that the landlords took 
sixpence out of every shilling that they 
earned. 

Mr. Robertson complained of the violent 
language used by the petitioners, and 
contended that there could not be a 
greater grievance inflicted on the country 
than cheap bread. Who were to purchase 
potteries, if corn became cheap? It was 
not cheap corn, but good rents, good 
profits, and well-paid labour that were 
required to restore the country to pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Hume defended the statements of 
the petitioners. Cheap corn would cause 
the country to flourish, since every person 
who imported corn would be compelled 
to take our manufactures in return for 
it. 

Mr. Calcraft referred to his uniform 
support of the lowest import price, when 
the question of the Corn-laws was before 
the House. At the same time he thought 
that those who fostered the prejudices of 
the people upon this subject, did not take 
the best mode of advocating their own in- 
terests. It was quite impossible to have 
a low price of corn with a taxation of 
60,000,000/. a year. It was unfair to say 
that the country was in the gripe of 
rapacious landlords, and that they were 
the only obstacles to its having cheap 
bread. Give the landlords of England the 
same chance as the landlords of other 
countries, and they would sell their corn 
at as cheap a rate. He begged gentle- 


men not to hold up the landlords of the 
country to unmerited obloquy. They had 
long been renowned for the generosity 0 
their character, and he knew of nothing 
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which they had recently done to forfelt 
_that character. 

Mr. Bennett said, that, on the part of 
the agricultural labourers, he put ina 
claim. They must be thrown out of em- 
ployment, if the price of bread should be 
reduced too low ; and, in legislating on the 
subject, the House was bound to consider 
equally all classes of the community. 

Mr. Philips was surprised, that the hon. 
member for Wareham should say, that it 
would be a serious disadvantage to the 
country to have cheap corn. In his 
opinion, nothing was so injurious to com- 
merceas the existing system of Corn-laws; 
and without commerce the country could 
not maintain its rank in the scale of 
nations. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he did not advocate 
dear corn, but he had given it as his 
opinion, that it was impossible to have 
cheap corn with an annual taxation of 
60,000,000/. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge thought, that every 
member would agree with him, that cheap 
and dear were relative terms. Cheap 
corn, according to the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, meant corn at four or five shil- 
lings a bushel. Now if the sale of corn at 
that price would enable the grower to pay 
the taxes, he should rejoice to let the 
country have corn at that price ; but he 
thought that government would not be 
able to carry on its operations if corn 
were reduced to that level. He objected 
to the position that, supposing «ve per- 
mitted the importation of corn, those 
who imported it would take from us the 
value in manufactures. The position was 
contradicted by fact; for the corn that 
had been imported into this country had 
always been paid for in coin, the produce 
of the country. 

Lord Milton observed, that the hon. 
member for Somersetshire had said, that 
corn imported into England was always 
paid for in coin, the produce of the 
country. Until the hon. baronet had 
given him that information, he did not 
know that coin was the produce of Eng- 
land. He was aware that there were 
some small gold mines in Ireland ; but he 
had never heard, that there were any in 
England. He had always understood, that 


gold was imported into England, and 


therefore if the corn imported into this 
country were paid for in gold, that gold 
must first have been purchased by the in- 
dustry andthe manufactures ofthe country. 
Another hon. member, who had put for- 
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ward the claims of the agricultural Ja~ 
bourers,—and really when the claims of 
the agricultural labourers were put for- 
ward in that House, he suspected that the 
profits of the landlords were the things 
really meant—another seemed to have an 
opinion that the agricultural labourers 
were interested in the dear price of corn. 
He was himself a landed gentleman, and 
he must say that it never could be made 
plain to him, that any class of the com- 
munity was benefitted by the high price 
of corn, except the owners of the land. 
The farmer was clearly not benefitted by 
it: he obtained the average rate of profit 
for his capital, but all the excess of the 
price of corn in this country over the 
price ofit in other countries, allowing for the 
difference of taxation, wentinto the pocket 
of the landlord. That any body would 
maintain that the high price of corn was 
beneficial to any but the landlords, was to 
him a matter of the greatest surprise. 

Mr, Gooch observed, that the declara- 
tion that the landlord alone was interested 
in the high price of corn was a declara- 
tion which every landlord could positively 
contradict. He was convinced, that from 
50s. to GOs. per quarter was no more than 
a fair remunerating price; and that any 
less rate, whatever advantage it might 
seem to bring along with it, would have 
the effect of making this country wholly 
dependent on foreign growers of corn for 
the support of the people of England. 
He complained of the gross and violent 
language in which the petitions were 
generally couched, and which attributed 
to the land-owners a desire to keep up 
the high price of corn, no matter what 
inconvenience they occasioned to the 
rest of the country. He denied, on the 
part of the land-owners generally, any such 
desire. On the contrary they were con- 
vinced that their interests and those of the 
manufacturers must go handin hand. He 
only wished to see the growers of corn 
encouraged; because he knew if they were 
not, the consequence would be, that, in 
the event of a scarcity, 4,000,000/. or 
5,000,000/. of gold would, of necessity, go 


out of the country to purchase corn. 


Would that, he asked, not do more harm 
to the manufacturing interests than fixing 
a fair and reasonable price, at whic 

British corn should always be sold? If 
this country could be rendered independ- 
ent of the powers of the continent for 
bread, he had always thought it would be 


so much the better; and with that idea he 
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Bribery and Corruption at Elections. 
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had supported, and would support, some | extent to which certain practices might 


restrictions in the way of importation, to 
protect,the British corn-grower. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


BRIBERY AND CorRUPTION AT ELEc- 
Tions.] Lord John Russell said, that in 
rising to move for leave to bring in the bill, 
of which he had given notice, he did not 
intend to trespass long on the attention of 
the House. In former days it had been 
found, that when complaints had been 
made to the House respecting the man- 
ner in which elections had been made, 
the decision of the House on those com- 
plaints had been so much influenced, that 
it had been found necessary to adopt a dif- 
ferent system respecting them. The 
House had been obliged (and he did 
not think it much to their credit that they 
had been so obliged) to impose upon a 
select number of their own body the task 
of deciding, upon their oaths, as to the 
justice of the complaints made to them. 
The remedy which had thus been applied, 
it was generally admitted, had been suc- 
cessful ; and so it was as far as regarded the 
question between party and party, but it 
was not as successful as far as regarded 
the interests of the public; for it was 
evident that there might be corrupt elec- 
tions, and yet that the committee chosen 
under the law, commonly called the Gren- 
villeact, could not apply the remedy which 
the case demanded. It might happen 
that there had been corrupt practices in 
which the petitioner had engaged, and 
which he was therefore afraid to bring 
forward, because he durst not stand the 
test which, in the committee, would be 
applied tohim. It might also be the de- 
sire of the petitioner, who sought to set 
aside an election on specific grounds, to 
try another election, when he intended to 
practise those corrupt practices ; which, if 
they were disclosed to the House, would 
defeat the return of his opponent. In all 
these cases, it was manifest, that the pub- 
lic had no protection, and that there were 
no powers vested in the committee to 
pursue the matter further than the mere 
decision upon the merits of the case be- 
fore them. The public, too, had, by the 
operation of this act, and the appointment 
of a committee for such purposes, lost a 
certain degree of security which they had 
forn:erly, when those questions were fully 
and amply discussed by the whole House 
of Commons; and when it was in the 
power of all its members to judge of the 


have been carried in any particular place, 
The remedy he would propose was, that, 
where a complaint had been made upon 
petition, from any person or place, within 
the period of six years after the commis. 
sion of the offence, then the House, if it 

thought the complaint, upon examination, 
fit to be entertained, should appoint a 

committee, inthe same manner as underthe 
Grenville act, but composed of only four. 
teen members, and the member interested 

in the petition. Hedid not intend that there 

should be any power of rejecting those 

appointed, or striking them off, in conse. 

quence of any objections raised by any 

of the parties. This committee, so ap. 

pointed, should examine the evidence in 

support of the allegations, and report to 

the House their opinion upon the case 

submitted to them. The reason, he beg. 

ged to observe, why he proposed that the 
proceedings should be carried on by pe- 
tition, as under the Grenville act, rather 
than by a resolution of the House, was 
this, that it would be for the House to 
judge on the terms of the petition, whether 
it contained matter worthy of being sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a commit- 
tee—a course in which there was nothing 
new, as, on every case of the kind, the 
House had the power to reject petitions, 
on the ground that there was nothing 
in them to warrant their interference; and, 
after the evidence had been examined in 
detail before the committee, it would be 
for the House to declare, whether there 
was, in the disclosures made by that evi- 
dence, a sufficient case to induce the legis- 
lature to take further proceedings. He 
thought it would hardly be said, that the 


practices to which he had alluded did not. 


require some new remedy. They were 
known to prevail to a very great extent 
already ; and, in all probability, this year 
would, in many of the boroughs, give oc- 
casion to practices which were disgraceful 
to those boroughs, and detrimental to the 
liberties of the people. On this occasion 
he argued more favourably of the success 
of his proposition, because he calculated 
on having in support of it the authority 
of an hon. gentleman whom he could 
never yet induce to vote with him in 
favour of reform, although he had done 
all in his power to accommodate his 
notions to those of the hon, gentleman. 
He alluded particularly to the hon. mem- 
ber for Penryn (Mr. Grenfell), who, he 
found, had lately been addressing his con- 
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stituents in language which favoured en~ 
tirely his own view of this important sub- 
ject, and which he would read to the 
‘House. The hon. member, whose talents 
would do credit to any place which might 
send him as a representative to parlia- 
ment, and who had, upon all occasions 
served his constituents with the greatest 
ability and earnestness, now found it 
necessary to address them in language to 
this effect:—‘* Gentlemen, I am under 
the necessity of informing you, that I mean 
to withdraw my name as a candidate for 
the representation of your ancient bo- 
rough, in the ensuing parliament; and I 
do so in consequence of having received 
some very sufficient, though rather unex- 
pected hints, which have satisfied me that 
it will not be possible to succeed in any 
attempt to represent you in parliament, 
unless by having recourse to practices to 
which I never can submit—practices 
which have twice, within two years, en- 
dangered your existence as a borough, 
and which, not six years ago, subjected 
one of your representatives to a heavy 
fine and a tedious imprisonment, as a pun- 
ishment for the offences which are now 
about to be revived.” Now, he would ask, 
not of those who had always voted with 
him upon the question of reform, but of 
those who acknowledged that abuses 
might exist, but refused, as they said, to 
pull their house about their ears, unless 
we could point out some specific ground 
of complaint, and show how we were to 
apply an efficient remedy—he would ask, 
whether this was not a case exactly such 
as they required, and one which would 
warrant some measure to put down the 
practice which it announced still to be in 
existence? He asked them whether it 
was not the best and most satisfactory 
mode of proceeding, first to prove the 
specific grievance, and then to apply the 
remedy? What he proposed to do was, 
if the committee should report that gene- 
ral corruption prevailed in a borough, 
that the House should proceed as in the 
instances of New Shoreham and Gram- 
pound,—that a bill should be brought in 
for disfranchising them; and then, as the 
nature of the case might direct, that the 
right of electing members should be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. If the neighbouring 
hundred were a populous one, the fran- 
chise might be transferred thither ; but if 
the borough were a small one, and the 
neighbourhood scanty, then it should be 
transferred to some populous place in an- 
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other part of the county,—to follow, in 
short, the example which had been pro 
posed with respect to Grampound, the 
franchise of which was to be given to 
Leeds. The change which that measure 
had undergone in the House of Lords, in 
giving it to the county of York instead, 
he thought was no improvement, but the 
contrary. In this manner, slowly, but 
effectually, as far as it went, would the 
representation of the country be reform- 
ed; and, to use an expression of a noble 
friend of his in the other House of parlia- 
ment, the wool, the cotton, and the iron 
of the country would be represented in 
parliament. He would now conclude 
without saying at that moment any thing 
respecting the general question of reform, 
to which he should be prepared after 
Easter to call the attention of the House. 
On that occasion he should avail himself 
of the authority of a distinguished states- 
man, as on this he had had the benefit of 
the address of the hon. member for Penryn 
to his constituents; and he would call 
upon the House, in the words of the right 
hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on a 
recent occasion, not to reject the improve- 
ment which he should submit to them, 
*‘ because it was an innovation, lest they 
might hereafter be compelled to submit to 
an innovation which was no improvement.” 
The noble lord concluded with a motion 
for leave to bring in a bill “ for the better 
discovery and suppression of Bribery and 
corrupt practices in the Election of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, he could not deny 
that such an address had been issued by 
him to the place alluded to; but he did 
not see that there was anything contained 
in it which would prevent him from op- 
posing, as he had always done, any inno- 
vations, founded upon an undefined spe- 
culative plan of parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Wynn admitted, that it was the duty 
of the House to oppose, as far as possible, 
any practices which might tend to defeat 
the fairness and purity with which elec- 
tions ought to be conducted. He ob- 
jected, however, to the proposition of the 
noble lord to empower a committee in the 
manner suggested by the noble lord. 
The manner of forming such a committee 
might tend to defeat the very end pro- 
posed, because it would only secure, that 
one member (he who presented the peti- 
tion) in favour of the petitioner should be 
on the committee. The expenses of the 
investigation would also form another and 
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a very serious difficulty. He threw this 
out, not in hostility to the measure, but as 
it occurred to him in the shape of an ob- 
jection on the face of it. On the one 
hand, if the expenses were to fall on the 
arties preferring the petition, they would 
“ seldom brought; for few persons would 

be found willing to bear those expenses 
for the sake of an investigation, the result 
of which could in no way benefit them- 
selves, On the other hand, if the ex- 
penses should be paid by the public, that 
circumstance would give occasion to 
many of what were called fishing peti- 
tions, in which the parties depended upon 
the chance of any evidence they might 
get, and without any previous authority, 
or sufficient ground for the proceeding. 
He also understood the noble lord to 
state, that the power of appointing the 
committee was not to be imperative on 
the House, but optional. He thought this 
was likely to give rise to very un- 
pleasant discussions, in which the result 
would often not be so satisfactory as 
when the whole decision on the election 
was left to the committee. He hoped 
that when the noble lord brought in his 
bill, he would find some means of ob- 
viating these difficulties. 

Lord John Russell said, he intended to 
propose that the expenses should be paid 
as in other committees, and that notice of 
the application should be given to the 
borough, who would be allowed to op- 
pose by their counsel and agents. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


JamaicA Triats.] Mr. 
Denman, in bringing before the House 
the motion of which he had given notice 
on the first day of the present session, 
begged to premise, that, although the 
papers upon which that motion was 
founded, had been ordered on the Ist day 
of March last year, yet they had not been 
laid upon the table until a late period of 
the session, and that he had not had an 
opportunity of reading them, until some 
time in the recess. He was well aware 
how extremely difficult it was to arrest 
the attention of the House at the pre- 
sent moment of danger and alarm, unless 
upon some question connected with com- 
mercial distress, or the state ofthe currency; 
but yet he thought, that the subject to 
which he was about to implore their con- 
sideration, was one in which they could 
do more good than they had been able to 
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upon that truly important, but, unforty. 
nately, ill-understood, matter of inquiry, 
For as, in the one case, it was difficult to 
trace the causes of the evils which all 
felt and acknowledged, and still more dif. 
ficult to apply a remedy to misfortunes 
which each succeeding discussion seemed 
to prove more and more beyond their 
reach or control; so, in the other, he 
would be able to show, that they them. 
selves had been the cause of the commis 
sion of great crimes, for which they were 
deeply responsible, and to which it wag 
in their power to apply an instantaneous 
and effectual remedy. In the one case, 
they were engaged, night after night, ip 
discussions, which, from their ignorance 
of the disease or the remedy, could hardly 
turn to any practical benefit; while, ig 
the other, they could immediately make 
themselves acquainted with all the cir. 
cumstances of the case, and see that it 
was in their power to make that know 
ledge a means of preventing the further 
commission of deeds disgraceful to the 
character of the country. This much he 
would say, that if they did not look upon 
the case he would submit to them as 
deeply worthy of their attention, they 
would prove themselves unfaith{ul repre- 
sentatives of the people of England, who, 
in spite of all their distresses and difficul- 
ties, he rejoiced to say, had never for 
one moment lost sight of their suffering 
fellow-creatures on the other side of the 
Atlantic, or ceased to feel, with a truly 
Christian spirit, the horrible state of op- 
pression to which they were subjected. 
Considering, then, that judicial oppres- 
sion was the hardest of all evils to bear 
by civilized man, and that it had, in the 
case to which he was about to allude, 
reached the highest pinnacle of its power 
—a height, indeed, far beyond any thing 
they could possibly conceive—he would 
briefly state the circumstances, which, 
he hoped, would convince the House of 
the propriety of their expressing a strong 
opinion upon the conduct of those who 
were invested with the power of ad- 
ministering justice to their fellow-creatures. 
The transactions to which he alluded, oc- 
cured in Kingston, Jamaica, in December, 
1823. He begged to observe in the out- 
set, that what he had to state was wholly 
contained in the documents laid upon the 
table by the authority of the House; @ 
course to which he was restricted from 
his not possessing any other source of in- 
formation, and which he indeed could not 


effect in all the protracted discussions 
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regret, as he felt convinced he should be ; not be safe any where else.”—So they 
able to furnish from them more than suf- | would find, that the whole charge rested 
ficient grounds for the prompt interference | upon the evidence, scarcely supported in 
of parliament. It appeared, that the} any one instance, by a boy who had 
idea of insurrection, which caused the | trumped up a story to save himself from 
execution of a certain number of negroes, | correction. They would even see that the 
had its origin in the conversation of an | master had led the way in every question, 
inhabitant of the parish of St. Mary’s, inj and had actually put into the boy’s 
the island of Jamaica, with his negroe boy, } mouth what he should say; and that he 
on the 16th of December, 1823. That | did say all this on the leading of the master 
person, named Roberts, a butcher, having | could not be considered very extraordinary, 
occasion to chide his boy for neglecting | when it presented such a good opportunity 
his person and apparel, received some | of diverting the attention of the master 
answers, in exculpation of his negligence, | from the boy’s negligence, to the master’s 
which caused the trial of eight persons, | personal safety. Ifthe boy had been, in 
for a pretended conspiracy, in three days | the first instance, taken before a magis- 
after ; and a sentence that they should be | trate, and examined with proper judicial 
hanged by the neck till they were dead, | inquiry, the case would have been differ= 
to be actually executed on these unhappy | ent; but they would find, that without 
men in four days after their condemnation, | any step of that kind, the authorities pro- 
Every one of them, in that sad moment, | ceeded to take precautions for their se- 
denied most strenuously their guilt; and curity. With any of these precautions he 
refused, one and ali, even on the scaffold, | did not mean to find fault. If they 
to purchase their safety by any confession dreaded an insurrection of the negroes, 
which would have involved any others in nothing was more politic than to shew, by 
the alleged crime for which they were the sight of an overwhelming force of 
about to suffer. The mode in which the grenadiers and of Windward Browns, and 
conspiracy was said to be discovered, was corps of light infantry, how hopeless 
this—** On Monday, the 16th December, any such attempt must prove on the part 
the butcher, Roberts, scolded his negroe | of the negroes. Nothing could be more 
boy, William Stirling, for not getting | proper if apprehension existed; but still he 
his frocks, and asked him how he would should have conceived it necessary to have 
appear to follow him about at Christmas? had a solemn investigation of all the cir- 
William said, ‘ Massa, you will have bad | cumstances before a magistrate, and have 
Christmas.’ Witness said, for what? are examined the persons accused separately, 
the negroes a guing to rise? He said, yes, |so as to have seen how far their tales 
his father told himso. Witness asked him | varied from each other, and in what cir- 
if he had seen the negroes meeting ; he | cumstances the story of the boy could 
said, yes, two times; but that his father have been supported. The boy, when 
told him more than he knew at the meet- | at last taken before the magistrate, re- 
ing. Witness asked himif any of hisnegroes | peated his childish story with an addition, 
were among them; he said, he believed | very like what a boy would make who 
George was. Witness asked, if any more | wished to have his evidence thought more 
Bay negroes ; he said, yes, Mr. Walker’s | impressive, that he saw them flourish cut- 
Ned and Douglas. Witness asked, if he | lasses. And upon this evidence, without 
thought they were going to kill all the | any other proceedings, without a previous 
Buckrahs (Whites) ; said, his father told | examination of the unhappy accused be- 
him so. Witness then asked him what he | fore a magistrate, or any attempt to con- 
must do; should he go to Kingston or | front them with their accuser, were these 
Spanish-town? He answered, no; negroes | individuals in three days brought to trial. 
would walk all about the country. Wit- | Nothing was done in the way of previous 
ness asked, if he should pack up his books | examination to avert the possibility of 
and go to the fort, or Mr. Beard’s, would | falsehood, or save the authorities from the 
he be safe? He said, no ; negroes would | charge of unnecessary bloodshed. They 
walk all about, and Wentworth negroes | were apprehended on the 16th, on the 
would rise the same as Frontier. Witness| 19th they were brought to trial. The 
asked if they would kill every body? He | boy, upon being examined on the trial, 
answered, yes, every body; and advised | repeated the story he had told his master, 
witness and captain Barton to go on board | adding some circumstances for the purpose 
of ship, and take him with them; would | of confirming and explaining that which 
VOL, XIV. 3 T 
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was before only general. It appeared by were the most prominent persons that he 
the papers he had alluded to, that the boy | knew of at the meetings. 
stated, that “his father, James Sterling, | On the evidence of these two young 
told him that the negroes were going to | boys, eight individuals were deprived of 
tise, and that he, witness, must keep him- | life. The boy Douglas appeared to have 
self away or he would get hurted; and he | been disposed of in a most extraordinary 
advised his master to go on board of a manner. He had a right to infer, that 
ship. His master asked him if he went to | he had been put on board ship only be. 
the fort, or to Mr. Beard’s, would he be | cause it had been discovered that he could 
safe? Witness said no, that he must go | give no evidence which could implicate 
on board a ship, as the negroes were going | any individual. The accused persons 
to rise, and walk all about, and murder | were all tried on the 19th of December, 
every body. After his father had told | First came Charles Brown. It was not 
him this, he went to Frontier to see him | unimportant to remark, that this individual 
there; saw the prisoner and other negroes; | had been an overseer, and had conducted 
they were talking, but he did not hear himself with great severity to the slaves, 
what they said; some of them were particularly the women. If, therefore, 
flourishing cutlasses, as if they would cut | any individual was wanted to fill up the 
off some person’s head; he, witness, was , dramatis persona of the plot, this Charles 
then near them (about three yards) ;there | Brown was the person whom the intem. 
were a number of men, and some women _ perate imagination of the boys was most 
among them ; saw Ned and Douglas there. | likely to fix upon to supply the omission, 
Another evening, going to his father, he | The proofs of guilt against this slave 
saw them again; they were flourishing | were very trifling ; indeed there was little 
cutlasses, and said they would go on Port | to affect him. The next persons tried 
Maria Bay at Christmas fall; he did were William Montgomery, and four 
not see prisoner that night” Although | others. The evidence against these were 
there were many other individuals men- | as slight as that given in the former case. 
tioned who might have been examined, The next case it was impossible for any 
and who could have vouched for it if it | person to contemplate without a good 
was true, only one was brought before | deal of emotion. It was the case of 
the magistrates, who on the 16th of De- | James Sterling, the father of the boy 
cember instituted the preliminary inquiry. | William, who, in order to escape the pun- 
This witness was Ned, the slave mentioned | ishment which he anticipated for not 
by the boy, and he finding that he would | having done what was expected of him, 
be implicated in the accusation made by | had given the first information which 
the boy if he should attempt to contra- | formed the foundation of these horrid 
dict it, confirmed the statement as to | transactions. The first witness against 
the meeting of the slaves. Being ex- | the boy William’s father was the boy Ned. 
amined he deposed—*“ That he was pre- | He being admonished to speak the truth, 
sent at a meeting about ten days ago, held | said he knew the prisoner. He was not 
at the bridgenear Frontier estate, and heard | sworn to give evidence: on none of the 
a consultation respecting which way they | trials were the boys sworn to give evi- 
Were to act; that they intended to have | dence. The boy William was then called 
risen at Christmas fall, but in consequence | to give evidence against his father. Bein 
of the appointment of guards, they | admonished to speak the truth, he sil 
changed the day for the day after the | ‘he went to his father’s (the prisoner’s) 
full of the moon, Thursday night next, | house, who told him the negroes were 
the 18th instant, when they thought it going to rise, and he, witness, must take 
would be full. That the intention was | care of himself, and keep out of the way, 
then to burn the trash house and works at | in case he should be hurt, because they 
Frontier estate, and when the white people | would kill every body. His master asked 
came to quench it, they would then de- | him if he thought the negroes would rise? 
stroy them ; after which they were to be- | He told him * Yes.’ He asked him if he 
gin at the top (the east) of the bay, and | thought the negroes would kill him (his 
set fire to the buildings, when a general | master)? He said, he did not think so, 
massacre was to take place: that it was | but advised him to go on board the ship.” 
to be general throughout the parish at | His master asked him if he would not be 
the same time, and that the negroes before | safe if he wentto the fort orto Mr. Beard’s? 
mentioned, belonging to Frontier estate, He, witness, said no; he had better go 
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on board of ship, as the negroes were to 
walk all about. Did not see his father 
among the negroes; when Ned was with 
him, there were men and women; the 
men had a number of cutlasses flourish- 
ing.” The prisoner in his defence, said, 
he thought his son William was a runaway, 
and scolded him; he, prisoner, always 
attended his work; his master always 
supplied him with clothes and_ victuals, 
as he was an old man.’—* The jury 
found him guilty, and the court passed 
the following sentence :—That you James 
Sterling, be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead. You will now be taken from 
hence to some safe and secure place of 
confinement, there to remain until the 
pleasure of the governor is known, at 
what time and place you are to be exe- 
cuted.”—This sentence was subsequently 
carried into effect. There were these 
remarkable circumstances of difference 
between the evidence of Ned, a slave of 
James Walker, esq. who only speaks of 
having seen the negroes upon one occasion. 
On that occasion William was with him, 
and he says, that “his father was not 
then among the negroes.” Neither upon 
the trial, nor on the previous examination, 
was William sworn ; yet was the law per- 
mitted to take its course against the 
father, in the manner he had described. 
The other case to which he intended 
to advert, and which every man must feel 
to be a most painful and distressing one, 
was that of Henry Nibbs, who was ar- 
raigned under the same charge, and who 
wa convicted on the evidence of his wife. 
Ann Nibbs was the first witness examined 
— Ann Nibbs, a free person of colour, 
says she knows prisoner, who lives in Mr. 
White’s yard; in the middle of the night 
of Thursday last, heard some person in 
ees room strike a light; saw a man 
elonging to Frontier going into prison- 
er’s house, and when going away, on 
seeing Mr. Merrilees, he appeared 
frightened.” Another witness Mary, his 
wife, says—‘She is a native of St. 
Domingo, knows prisoner, is his wife ; 
knows Charles Watson, who belongs to 
Frontier, has often seen him with prisoner, 
who often goes to Frontier ; prisoner had 
three guns when living at Port Maria Bay, 
once left one at Mahoe Bay; he brought 
two guns when he removed to Manning's 
town, and gave one to James Sterling, 
and one to Charles Watson.” Her 
evidence went to state a detailed conver- 
sation, which she asserted that she over- 
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heard ; but he protested against a husband 
being placed at the mercy of a wife, to 
take advantage of every vague expression 
which, in the familiar intercourse between 
man and wife, she might hear, and put 
whatever construction she pleased upon 
it. 

Thus, these eight men were tried and 
executed, upon charges which, he would 
not hesitate to say, in no satisfactory way 
whatever went to establish the existence 
of a rebellious conspiracy. Witnesses 
were not examined who might and ought 
to have been called; and, in the examina- 
tion even of those who were called, many 
contradictions were to be found. He 
would, as an instance of this contradictory 
testimony, advert to the evidence of Mary 
and Ned, on the trial of James Sterling. 
Ned said, when he met the negroes talking 
bad words, he asked them if they did not 
hear that guard was to be kept at Christ- 
mas, the day previous to the 26th, the 
day said to be fixed for the breaking out 
of the rebellious conspiracy? Upon 
his suggestion they changed the day to 
the 18th. He said, that this conversa- 
tion took place on Saturday, about eight 
o’clock in the evening; but this could 
not be: and this could not be the cause 
of the charge, if what Mary said was true, 
as she said that, on the preceding Friday, 
she heard that the rising would take 
place on Wednesday or Thursday, as the 
guards were fixed for Christmas. Many 
similar instances might be pointed out in 
the course of the evidence. The account 
of the execution was communicated in 
the following letter to Mr. Bullock, the 
duke of Manchester’s secretary :— 

“Industry, December 25, 1823.— 
Dear Sir; I have to acquaint you, for 
the information of his grace, that the 
eight negroes were executed yesterday, 
with all due solemnity and decorum, at- 
tended by the custos and several magis- 
trates, four companies of St. Mary’s 
regiment, and a troop of horse; only one 
of the wretches confessed to the rev. Mr. 
Girord, that it was their intention to have 
burnt Frontier works and Port Maria, and 
kill the whites ; but none would mention 
any other negroes concerned with them, 
or shew any symptom of religion or <e- 
pentance. They all declared they wouid 
die like men, and met their fate with per- 
fect indifference, and one laughed at the 
clergyman, Mr. Cook, when he attempted 
to exhort him under the gallows. Every 
thing is at present perfectly tranquil; 
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three companies are on duty in different 
parts of the parish.—Your’s, &c. H.Cox.” 
In a previous letter of colonel Cox to 
the secretary, he states, to shew the 
anxiety for having the trial of these un- 
fortunate negroes expedited, “I thought 
it my duty to insist on the magistrates 
trying the negroes that had been taken 
immediately, and to send their trial and 
sentence, by express, as it will, in my 
opinion, be highly important for the safety 
of the parish, and probably for the island, 
that they should be executed before the 
holidays, as an example to the other 
negroes, and to prevent the danger of an 
escape, or an attempt to release them.” 
In another part of the same letter he 
states, “I have issued orders to appre- 
hend every negro against whom there is 
the least suspicion, and shall proceed to 
try all or any of them as soon as I think 
I have sufficient evidence to convict 
them.” So here was a gentleman writing 
to the secretary, anticipating the con- 
viction of these men on whose cases he 
was about to sit in the capacity of a 
judge. He suggests their conviction and 
execution, not for justice sake, not on 
the ground of their guilt, or any evidence 
preferred against them, but that their 
execution might be an example to the 
whole island. He would ask if it was on 
such a report as this that the governor 
ought to have acted, was it on such evi- 
dence as he had referred to, that the con- 
viction of eight human beings, and their 
subsequent execution, should have taken 
place; an execution which colonel Cox 
states, in the letter of the 25th of Decem- 
ber, to have been gone through “ with all 
due solemnity and decorum?” The hon. 
and learned gentleman proceeded to ad- 
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He would now proceed to notice the 
trials which had taken place in other parts 
of the island. There appeared to be a 
taste for plots in Jamaica, so numerous 
were the charges of conspiracy, and s0 
slight was the foundation for them. At 
St. James’s, a great number of negroes 
were convicted of conspiracy; but the 
duke of Manchester was so satisfied of 
the ridiculous nature of the charge, that 
he commuted the sentence of transport. 
ation for life to imprisonment for three 
months. The whole affair, it appeared, 
originated in the idle conversation of a 
lame boy about ‘king Wilberforce.”? The 


‘duke of Manchester declared that, after 


reading over the whole of the evidence, 
he had not been able to discover any com- 
bination amongst the negroes for any cri- 
minal purpose. The next case of alleged 
conspiracy occurred at St. George’s. In 
this case a slave named Corberand, who 
might in some respects be compared to 
Titus Oates, was the principal evidence, 
This man was examined on the 26th of 
December, and stated nothing that could 
in any degree support a charge of conspi- 
racy. Onthe 7th of January, however, 
another slave, named Mack, came into 
play, and stated various particulars. Cor- 
berand then, finding that there was a 
demand for a plot, came out with the fol- 
lowing deposition, equal to any that Oates 
imposed upon the credulity of the Eng- 
lish nation. 

‘‘ Buff Bay, Court-house, Dec. 26, 
1823,” Jamaica, ss. St. George.—The 
examination of Jean Baptiste Corberand, 
of Mullett Hall plantation, sworn :—Saith, 
that some time before the death of Mr. 
M‘Farlane, late overseer of Balcarras, he 
understood that the negroes of that pro- 


vert to the correspondence of colonel 
Cox with the secretary, and felt satisfied 
that the House would feel how cruel was | 
the course adopted towards these eight | 
prisoners, who thus underwent the severe | 
est sentence of the law, without the op- 
portunity of a full and fair investigation 
—without counsel—without witnesses 
being called, who could establish their 
evidence, and without the usual forms and 
modes of criminal justice observed in this 
country. It was the duty of the House 
to interpose, and to prevent persons in 
future, whether slaves or not, from falling 
the victims of perverted evidence, of ig- 
norance, and of passion, which tended 
not less to the punishment of innocence, 
than to the impunity of guilt. 


_perty were mustering by night ; and one 
night being in one of the negro houses, 


and hearing a noise, was induced to go 
and see what it was; that he founda 
large concourse of negroes in Richard 
Montagnac’s house, which was called the 
Court-house, and inquiring what they 
were about, they asked him if he would 
be aclerk, and he said he would; that 
he thereupon asked them what were his 
duties, which they refused to explain to 
him; from thence they marched to James 
Thompson’s house (who was called the 
king)in military order; escorting Dennis 
Kerr (who was called the governor) ; 
that Thompson then gave them all some 
refreshment; they were discoursing one 
with another; but deponent did not ua- 
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derstand what they were talking about, 
and after some time left them. Deponent 
further saith, that he went again the night 
after, accompanied by his brother, to 
. James Thompson's house, and found the 
people mustering in the same manner as 
they did the night before; that they offer- 
ed to make his brother second governor, 
which offended deponent, who thought it 
was not right that his younger brother 
should be put above him; that not being 
able to obtain any information from them, 
he did not afterwards return. Further 
this deponent saith not.” 

The House would observe, that the 
closing words of the deposition, which 
contained no matter of charge of rebel- 
lion, were—‘ Further the deponent sayeth 
not;” yet although he had closed his 
deposition in this way—finding there was 
a great demand for plots—and a great en- 
couragement given for the supply of them, 
he added a great many things, which he 
would not otherwise have thought of. 
Fortunately, however, he was detected, 
by having endeavoured to implicate Le- 
cesne (whose case had been already be- 
fore the House) in the rebellious conspi- 
racy, which was, however, satisfactorily 
refuted by the equally satisfactory cir- 
cumstances of his being, for a greater 
portion of the time, off the island; and 
for the other part of the time, confined in 
prison, except for a very short period, 
during which he clearly shewed that he 
could have taken no part in the alleged 
conspiracy. <A sufficient proof of the in- 
famous character of these witnesses was 
to be found in the following recommenda- 
tion of the secret committee of the as- 
sembly, that Charles Mack and Jean Bap- 
tiste should be sent off the island as per- 
sons of too dangerous a character to re- 
main at large in the colony. The hon. 
and learned gentleman proceeded to ad- 
vert to the gross perjuries of Corberand, 
who ought to have been prosecuted and 
severely punished, for having deposed, on 
the 26th of December, that he knew no- 
thing of a rebellious conspiracy, and after- 
wards having hatched a plot, with all the 
circumstances of unlawful oaths and mur- 
derous purposes, 

: The other place in which an insurrec- 
tionary spirit was said to be manifested, 
was the Hanover estate; and there the 
disturbances by no means partook of the 
character of a general discontent. It 
_ arose from the abridgment of a holiday 
which the slaves were generally permitted 
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to enjoy. From the refusal of allowing 
them to enjoy this festival, a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction arose, which it was attempted 
to convert into an insurrectionary move- 
ment. This occurred, however, in the 
month of July, long before the general 
spirit of rebellion was said to have 
broken out; and, although trials and 
convictions had taken place, nothing a 
peared to justify the suspicion that the 
discontent at Hanover was one that pare 
took of the nature of a rebellion or con- 
spiracy against the white population of 
the island. 

He had now gone through four cases 
—to which he might easily add many 
more—shewing the very objectionable 
and unjust manner in which criminal jus- 
tice was executed in the West Indies. In 
all the cases to which he had adverted, 
the convictions, twenty-three of which 
were followed by execution, were founded, 
almost exclusively, on the evidence of the 
slaves, and therefore of persons who knew 
not the sacred nature of an oath, and all 
the important obligations of justice. And 
this brought him to a subject which last 
night had occupied the attention of the 
House; namely the admissibility of the 
evidence of slaves in courts of justice. A 
motion upon that subject had been brought 
forward in the House of Assembly, and 
rejected by a large majority; and the 
manner in which it was discussed, and the 
very large majority that divided against 
it, satisfied him that the discussion was 
entertained, but with no very great likeli- 
hood of a different conclusion being, at 
any near period of time, adopted. The 
motion was introduced by Mr. Stuart, 
the Custos of Trelawney, who certainly 
stated a very strong case in favour of it. 
Among other cases whick he stated, was 
the very distressing and inhuman one of 
a female slave, whose head was twisted 
off, and a conviction and subsequent 
punishment did not take place—not be- 
cause there was any doubt that the atro- 
cious deed had been done, but because, 
although several persons had seen it, yet 
the evidence of those persons was not 
legal. He also stated another case of a 
very atrocious nature. It was that of a 
female who was locked up in a room, and 
who was most cruelly branded and dis- 
figured with a marking-iron, used for 
branding sheep and cattle. This person 
would have escaped with impunity, had it 
not been for the accidental circumstance 
of a young man of colour, who saw the 
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smoke issuing from the window, and who | population, from a greater inducement 
saw the cruel act perpetrated through a | being thereby given to the majority to 
crevice in the wall. He was in this man- | observe peace and order, which would be 


ner detected, convicted, and punished. 
Another case was mentioned in the course 
of the same discussion by Mr. Mais. He 

poke as follows :—** There is one instance 
which, because of recent occurrence, I 
must take leave to mention. It is the 
ease of a feniale slave, who, on her return 
home, was met by a free man of colour, 
who had been out shooting. A little dog, 
which accompanied her, barked, and pto- 
bably might have snapped at the man. 
This irritated him, and he threatened to 
shoot the dog; the woman, alarmed for 
his safety, called out, ‘Oh! don’t shoot 
him; don’t shoot my dog’; upon which the 
man turnedangrily upon her, and said, ‘ Not 
shoot him? I'll shoot you if you say 
much,’ and with little ceremony, lodged 
the contents of his piece inher side. This 
was in the face of day, in the presence 
of many persons, but who, being slaves, 
were not qualified to give testimony on 
the occasion. This was a damning fact, 
and yet the offender escaped. Shall it be 
said, then, that such a provision as is now 
sought for is not necessary ?” 

There was, he admitted, much weight 
in the objections which were urged against 
the measure. It was argued, and he felt 
the force of the argument, that there were 
persons in this, the mother country, who 
were as insensible to the obligations of an 
oath as the slaves in the West Indies. 
This might be true toa certain extent; 
but the forms of Christianity, the religious 
education, and the moral habits of the 
people here, independent of their free con- 
dition, operated as acheck and a restraint 
against so great a prevalence of perjury. 
It was, lie was aware, very difficult to say 
in what cases, and under what circum- 
stances, slave evidence ought to be ad- 
mitted. The right hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Canning) had pointed out in a speech 
attributed to him, the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the admissibility of slave evi- 
dence. He first proposes that the slave 
should be convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity—that he should have a fellow-feel- 
ing for his brother-man—and that he 
should be, in various other ways, duly 
qualified to have his evidence received, in 
cases affecting white-persons. To him 
(Mr. D.) the strongest argument in fa- 
vour of the admissibility of that evidence, 
was, that a greater security would be given 
to the property and persons of the White 


effected by this approach to the level of | 


their own condition. At the same time 
that great difficulty presented itself, he 
thought the whole secret was developed 
in the sentiments delivered by Mr. Hislop, 
who, at the same time that he expressed 
himself in some parts of his speech favour, 
able to the admission of those rights to 
which a progressive improvement would 
entitle them, yet put this very striking 
case, namely, what was to be expect 
ed from persons, who, as soon as they 
have given evidence in a court of jus. 
tice on the life of a fellow-creature. 
as soon as they came out of the court. 
house—might be sent to the work-house 
at the caprice of their master to re. 
ceive a flogging? Between these two 
extremes, how was it expected they 
would act? The moral influence, which 
would induce them to speak the truth 
would be quite neutralized and over 
come by the terror which they would feel 
themselves under. Bodily fear would 
predominate over a sense of mental pro 
priety and duty and, as long as the slave 
was placed in a relation which filled his 
mind with fear, it was in vain to expect 
from him a free, impartial and unin- 
fluenced disclosure of all he knew. A 
human being in that situation might be 


said, in a manner, to be ready to depose or | 


declare any thing—to be a victim of ter. 
ror, and to surrender his faculties alto. 
gether to the guidance and regulation of 
his master. It was upon such evidence 
that the persons whose cases he had cited 
had been condemned. Under such cir 
cumstances, he might be asked, what was 
his remedy? He was free to confess he 
knew but of one—one just in principle, 
effective in practice, and simple in oper 
tion—the extinction of slavery [hear, 
hear!] There could be no other remedy. 
It might be that this could not be effected 
immediately, that it should be brought 
about gradually, and that religious in- 
struction should prepare the way for the 
emancipation of the negroes. Persons 
had gone to them to diffuse this religious 
instruction, and he hoped it would have all 
the beneficial effect that was expected 
and intended to flow from it. But the 
extinction of slavery must be the object 
at which they must arrive, before they 
could hope to place the white population 
in that state of security, and the negro 
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population in that state of comfort, which 
the interests and the happiness of both 
required. But how could the christian 
religion be taught to these blacks by their 
owners, with any degree of consistency, 
or with any prospect of success? Would 
not the slave naturally say to his instructor, 
‘* you tell me that God is no respecter of 
persons ; that he is equally the Creator of 
us all; and that we are equally inheritors 
of eternal life; you teach me that the 
great injunction of Christ to his followers, 
is, ‘do unto others as you would be done 
by;’ I suspect your whole system ; for, in 
spite of all this doctrine, precept and ex- 
hortation, you call me your slave, and teli 
me that you own me as your property.” 
Could Christianity make any progress 
when taught by such instructors, and un- 
der such circumstances? It was utterly 
false that these unfortunate;beings were 
indifferent to religion: they died full of 
repentance for their own sins, and implor- 
ing the mercy of their God. Such men 
must reject the whole fabric of Christianity, 
on account of those by whom it was 
taught to them, they must say, ‘our 
masters are by their own religion so con- 
demned and denounced, that it is a moral 
degradation to hold any communion with 
them.” 

These were the circumstances under 
which he had felt it to be his duty to bring 
this subject before the House. When he 
spoke of the abolition of slavery, he trusted 
that the House would not imagine that he 
was the advocate of hasty measures; but 
he thought his majesty’s ministers should 
always bear in mind, that the abolition of 
slavery was the goal; that, considering 
the interests of individuals, this object 
should be made the ground of their mea- 
sures. It was of the highest importance 
that the people of England should be fully 
informed of what was passing in their co- 
lonies ; and this was one of his motives 
for bringing this subject forward. He 
would now move, 

*“ That this House, having taken into 
their consideration the accounts laid be- 
fore them of the judicial proceedings in 
Jamaica on the trials of slaves for rebel- 
lious conspiracy and other offences, in the 
years 1823 and 1824, deem it their duty 
to express, in the strongest terms, the 
sorrow and indignation with which they 
contemplate the perversions of law, and 
violations of justice, displayed in those 
trials; they deeply lament the precipita- 
tion with which sentence of death, on 
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unwarranted by proof, was in several in- 
stances carried into execution, and they 
cannot refrain from declaring their con- 
viction of the necessity of an immediate 
and effectual reform in the administration 
of criminal justice affecting slaves in that 
island.” 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that thehon. and 
learned gentleman who had just sat down, 
had concluded his speech with observa- 
tions which, though they very naturally 
grew out of the subject, were not, how- 
ever, necessarily connected with the quese 
tion more immediately under considera- 
tion. Though he did not feel himself 
called upon to follow the hon. and learned 
gentleman in these observations, he trusted 
that neither he nor the House would, on 
that account, conclude that he felt less 
interested in the subject, or was less anxi- 
ous to see the intentions of government 
and of the House carried into effect, for 
the amelioration of the condition of slaves, 
and the final extinction of slavery itself. 
Though fully prepared to concur with 
him in all he had said with respect to the 
great evils inseparable from slavery, and 
the only effectual cure for those evils, he 
would not detain the House by entering 
into these questions. He must, however, 
guard the House against the impression 
which might be produced by some ob- 
servations which had fallen from the hon. 
and learned gentleman ; particularly that 
in which it was asserted, that the law had 
been corruptly violated. He would un- 
dertake to convince the House, by a plain 
statement of facts, that the duke of Man- 
chester and the public authorities must 
have felt convinced, by what had occurred 
among the slaves in the northern districts 
of Jamaica, that rebellious intentions ex- 
isted among them. The proof that such 
was the impression on the mind of the 
duke of Manchester, was to be found in 
the demands he made for additional troops, 
and his preparations to meet the danger 
which circumstances induced him to be- 
lieve threatened the island. It must be 
recollected that he, as governor, was in- 
trusted with the protection and superin- 
tendance of a place peculiarly situated, 
where the disproportion was so great be- 
tween the whites and the slave population, 
and where, of course, the apprehension of 
any rebellious or insurrectionary move- 
ment ought to have inspired the greatest 
caution. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that the slaves, in the northern parts 
of the island, had been influenced in their 
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conduct by an idea, that the intentions of 
government in their favour were frus- 
trated by the unwillingness of their owners 
to comply with instructions supposed to 
have been sent out. He was prepared to 
maintain, in opposition to what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that in St. George’s and St. Mary’s there 
were indications among the slaves of a 
rebellious conspiracy. In St. George’s, 
the confessions of the slave, Black Jack, 


-who could have had no motive for assert- 


ing falsehooods, would be sufficient to 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind, that de- 
signs of a dangerous nature were in con- 
templation. This slave, it should be re- 
membered, could expect nothing from any 
discoveries he might make; for he could 
not, at the time, entertain the least hope 
of freedom. At a later period, there was 


evidence of rebellion among the negroes 


of Mr. Vanborough. Now with respect 
to St. Mary’s he would ask the hon. and 


learned gentleman, whether there was any 


thing irregular in the proceedings there ? 
Was he aware of the state of the law? 
And, however desirable an alteration in 
that law might be, however severe it was, 
however greatly to be lamented, tie state 
of things under which it could for a 
moment be judged necessary, still, if the 
proceedings which had taken place, were 
conformable to it, were they now to cen- 
sure those, who, having no other rule to 
guide them in their legal decisions, felt 
themselves under the necessity of acting 
upon its provisions? He did not stand 
up as the advocate of that law. He did 
not mean to defend the justice or wisdom 
of it. That was another question. What 
they had to decide upon was the conduct 
However 
desirable an alteration might be, if it ex- 
isted at the time those trials took place, 
the conduct of the court could not, with 
any thing like justice or fairness, be at- 
tacked, however deserving the law itself 
might be of reprobation. These were 
some of its enactments. The forty-sixth 
section provided « That if any slave or 
slaves shall, after the commencement of 
this act, enter into or be concerned in any 
rebellion or rebellious conspiracy, or com- 
mit any murder, felony, burglary, rob- 
bery, or set fire to any houses, out- 


-houses, negro-houses, cane-pieces, grass 


or corn pieces, or break into such houses, 
out-houses, or negro-houses, in the day 
time, no person being therein, and steal 
thereout, or compass or imagine the death 
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of any white person, and declare the same 
by some overt act, or commit any other 
crime which would subject white persons 
or persons of free condition to be indicted 
for felony, such slave or slaves shall for 
every such offence or offences, upon trial 
and conviction thereof in manner herein. 
after mentioned, suffer death, transporta- 
tion, or such other punishment as the 
court shall think proper to direct, accord. 
ing to the nature and extent of the of. 
fence.” —By the forty-eighth section, it was 
enacted, “ That if any slave or slaves shall 
hereafter be found to have in his, her, or 
their custody or possession anv fire arms, 
pikes, sabres, swords, cutlasses, lances, 
gunpowder, slugs, or ball, without the 
knowledge of his, her or their overseer, 
such slave or slaves shall be taken before 
two magistrates, who shall, if they are of 
opinion that the same was with evil in- 
tent, commit such slave or slaves to the 
gaol, to be tried bya slave court, as here- 
inafter directed; and, upon conviction, the 
said slave or slaves shall suffer death, 
transportation, or such other punishment 
as the court shall think proper to direct.” 

The hon. and learned gentleman, in the 
course of his speech, had said, that no 
act had been proved, on the trials, which 
subjected any of these unfortunate slaves 
to the penalty of death. Now, was it not 
proved by the woman, Mary, that she saw 
a slave with a gun and bayonet in his pos- 
session, and also some powder and ball? 
The powder and ball were found by the 
officer who searched the place where she 
said. they were concealed in a basket, 
Here was an act, which, by the law, sub- 
jected the person so offending to the 
punishment of death. If such was the 
case, it was surely the law they had to 
blame, and not the persons whose busi 
ness it was to administer it. 

Mr. Denman—That is not the charge. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton proceeded.—The 
last clause of the act was still more severe 
and sweeping than any to which he had 
yet referred ; for it provided that, whereas 
it is necessary to prevent the secret meet- 
ings of slaves, and their administering 0 
oaths at such meetings, by drinking of 
rum mixed with gunpowder, &c. Be it 
further enacted, that all persons found 
guilty of the same shall suffer death or 
transportation for life, as the court may 
direct.”—As a commentary on what ha 
fallen from the hon, and learned gentle- 
man with respect to the evils inseparable 
from slavery, he might say that the act, 
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the provisions of which appeared so se- 
vere, was actually an amendment of an- 


other act, passed in the year 1750. Laws 


of this kind were a dreadful proof of the 
state society must assume in those coun- 
tries where slavery existed ; of the terrors 
it must naturally excite in the minds of 
the ruling, but the far less numerous, 
portion of the population, and the neces- 
sity they consider themselves under of 
guarding against the dangers of insurrec- 
tion, by excessive severity of the laws. 
An individual who belonged to the office 
with which he was connected, and who 
was, he believed, as meritorious a public 
officer as lived, Mr. Stephen, the son of 
the master in chancery, in a commentary 
on the act of 1817, observed, that it 
contained many beneficial clauses for the 
slaves. If, therefore, however severe it 
might appear in its enactments, it had not 
been agreed to by that House, the act of 
1750 must still have remained in force, 
and the slaves would be deprived of the 
advantages of these clauses. 

. The hon. and learned gentleman said, 
that not one of those who suffered ac- 
knowledged the justice of the sentence, 
or made any confession of guilt. Now, 
he begged to refer him to page 44, where 
Mr. Cox states, that “ one of the wretches 
confessed to the rev. Mr. Girod, that it 
was their intention to have burnt Frontier 
Works and Port Maria, and killed the 
whites.” The hon. and learned gentle- 
man endeavoured to hold up Mr. Cox as 
a person divested of all sense of humanity, 
and disposed to treat the negroes with 
the utmost severity. He believed there 
was not in the island a more worthy, 
estimable, or humane man than Mr. Cox. 
It so happened, that this very gentleman 
was the person who proposed the clause 
for depriving the slave court of the power 
of passing sentence of death, and ordering 
the slave for immediate execution. Had 
it not been for him, the magistrates would 
have the power of directing immediate 
punishment, without any reference to the 
executive. With respect to his letter, 
dated December 25, 1823, he saw nothing 
in it to condemn—nothing exceptionable, 
except the use of the word “ wretches,” 
which no doubt was inadvertently used, 
and was perhaps in some measure ex- 
cusable, considering the circumstances 
under which it was written. A more 
benevolent or humane man did not exist, 
or one who entertained more kind feelings 


towards the slaves than Mr, . Thi 
VOL. XIV 
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praise he did not bestow lightly or inad- 
vertently. He had the very best author- 
ity for entertaining that opinion of him. 
If Mr. Cox had reason to be convinced 
that the slaves on his estate had entered 
into a conspiracy to burn and destroy his 
property—to take away the life of him- 
self, his wife, and his family, at the very 
moment when they were receiving at his 
hands the most kind treatment—it was 
not greatly to be wondered at, that he 
should have felt somewhat irritated, and 
under the influence of such feelings, made 
use of language which, in his cooler mo- 
ments, he would not have employed. The 
good he had done should not be entirely 
neutralized by the use of that single 
word, wretches.” 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
said, that the trials at St. Mary’s were 
got up entirely upon the evidence of a 
boy named William, who had been scolded 
by his master. It was impossible that 
such an hypothesis as this could be, for a 
moment, sustained by any person who 
had read the whole of the evidence with 
attention. The boy, on his first ex- 
amination, named his father as one of 
the conspirators; but denied after that 
his father had been concerned. He 
did not mean to defend that state of 
the law which admitted of the evidence 
given; but if the law of the island was 
such, however desirable improvement 
might be, could they with justice cast 
blame on those who acted under it, who 
had no other rule of conduct, and who, 
from the nature of the circumstances, 
were placed under the painful necessity 
of taking measures to put down the danger 
which they apprehended, and which in- 
deed had been proved to exist? To ac- 
count for the conduct and feelings of the 
colonists, gentlemen must go back to the 
period when the slave population was 
very different, in every respect, to what it 
was at present. Indeed, there was nothing 
which appeared to him so extraordinary 
in the whole conduct of the planters, as 
their not perceiving, the change which 
had within some years taken place 
in the situation of the slave, their not 
perceiving that circumstances were now 
very different from those of the time 
when large numbers of the population 
of Africa were, every year, dragged 
from their homes, landed on the West- 
India islands, after all the miseries of a 
oyage which must naturally have. filled 
them : thoughts of vengeance, and 
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immediately placed under a system of re- 
straint, from which they must have na- 
turally been eager to free themselves. 
Compared to these the slave population of 
the present day were humanized and in- 
telligent, and required a different sort of 
management. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had said, that manumission and 
money were the rewards held out to the 
witnesses for conviction. Upon this he 
had only to observe, that it was expressly 
denied by the duke of Manchester. The 
hon. and learned gentleman referred to 
the debates which took place in the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, in which some of the 
members spoke of the utter incompetency 
of the slaves to appear as witnesses, from 
a total ignorance of the nature of moral 
restraint, and the solemn obligation of an 
oath. It was with a view to their moral 
and religious improvement that a special 
provision had been inserted in the order 
in council, containing a restriction as to 
the time, and specifying certain condi- 
tions, on which only the evidence of the 
slave could be admissible against a white 
man. 

With respect to the practical part of 
this important question, the hon. and 
learned gentleman must be aware, that 
there was at present a legal commission in 
Jamaica, one of whose instructions it was, 
to direct their attention to this subject. 
The distinction he had been anxious to 
draw was, between that state of the law 
which was practically objectionable, and 
the conduct of those whose duty it was to 
apply the law to such cases as might come 
before them. Before they condemned 
they must look at the animus of the par- 
ties. Now, was the House to believe, 
could any person acquainted with human 
nature suppose for a moment, that Mr. 
Cox would sacrifice his slaves, destroy his 
own property, merely for the purpose of 
gratifying some angry feelings? It ap- 
peared utterly improbable that any man 
in his senses could act in such a manner. 
He felt persuaded that Mr. Cox knew the 
evidence was sufficient to produce con- 
viction; that he was thoroughly per- 
suaded of the guilt of the parties, and that 
feeling that, he communicated his appre- 
hensions to the duke of Manchester. But, 
what was the situation of the duke of 
Manchester himself? He had informa- 
tion from a hundred various sources of 
the state of feeling among the slaves, and 
of the apprehensions entertained that 4 
conspiracy was in progress. But, said 
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the hon. and learned gentleman, even ad~ 
mitting all this, the proceedings were too 
summary. What better course could 
have been pursued, at such a crisis, than 
by a timely act of severity to prevent fur~ 
ther mischief? What motive could Mr, 
Cox have for the conduct he pursued, 
but to do the best he could for the safety 
of himself and those similarly circum~ 
stanced ? 

With respect to the trials at St. Mary’s, 
and the force of the evidence given upon 
the occasion, every person who had ever 
attended a trial must admit, that the jury 
were influenced by many circumstances 
which it was utterly impossible to put 
upon paper ; the countenance, for exam. 
ple, of the witness, the tone and manner 
in which he answered some questions, 
With all these circumstances it was ims 
possible that those who merely saw the 
account ina printed form could be acs 
quainted. In addition to this, the duke 
of Manchester said, that the trials were‘ 
most scandalously reported, and that 
throughout, there was the greatest incor- 
rectness, These observations he threw 
out, just to remind the House, that the 
evidence which they had an opportunity 
of consulting was not that on which the 
court and the jury decided. The blame 
of introducing the evidence of negroes 
was to be visited on the law, and not upon 
those whose duty it was to administer it. 

With respect tothe trialsat St. George's, 
the confession of Jack was quite sufficient 
to shew what the intentions of the negroes 
were. He said, that bad usage had driven 
him to his crown; that James Manhertz 
brought up thirty-six guns, in three turns, 
each turn he had two mules, on each 
mule six guns. Corberand then brought 
up a keg of powder, and carried it to 
Oliver’s house. Oliver then said, it 
would not do to hide the kegs and powder 
in Balcarres. He would hide the guns, 
but Corberand must carry the powder to 
Mullet-hall, and tiere hide it. Jack 
here invoked the Almighty, and the Bible. 
Oliver, Corberand, and John Braeme, ré- 
solved on hiding, and that nobody else 
should know, lest, if they quarrelled, they 
might tell. The ensuing Saturday was 
appointed to hide the guns and powder. 
Then they hid the guns at Balcarres, and 
powder at Mullet-hall. Corberand told 
the negroes at Balcarres, before the guag 
were hid, “ that the reason why the Eng- 
lish negroes never succeeded in their 
volt was, because they had not the heart 
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same as French negroes. When the 
French negroes fought, they did not mind 
being killed. They were killed plenty, 
and they killed buckras.” Here was quite 
sufficient to show that such acts had been 
committed as, under the existing state of 
the law, were punishable with death. It 
had been observed, that the rebellion 
which broke out in July, was not proof 
that it was not contemplated in December. 
It was, however, a strong circumstance to 
shew that such feelings were about the 
time, prevaleut in the minds of the ne- 
groes. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
said, that with respect to what took 
place at Hanover, the slaves were driven 
to it by ill usage, having been deprived 
of a day, on which they had been in the 
habit of being freed from labour. He 
did not mean to contend that this was 
a judicious act; but at Golden Grove 
and Alexandria the slaves made common 
cause with the others. The conclusion 
naturally to be drawn was, that their con- 
duct arose from an impression produced 
on their minds, that they had been ill- 
treated, and that injustice had been done 
them. For these evils, which every per- 
son must lament, there was no cure but 
the progressive improvement of the slaves. 
In proportion as that advanced; in pro- 
portion as their faculties were improved, 
and they came to know their true interests, 
and the views that were entertained with 
respect to them, in the same proportion 
would the apprehensions of their owners 
be diminished, and the slaves themselves 
be placed beyond the reach of being in- 
fluenced in their conduct by groundless 
motives. There never was a system of 
slavery in which calamitous differences 
must not, of necessity, occasionally arise 
between the master and the slave. 

He must oppose the resolution, because 
he conceived that consequences might 
follow from it immeasurably more mis- 
chievous than any which could be pro- 
duced by what had occurred, in which, 
be it recollected, no law had been violated. 
The duke of Manchester was prevented 
from interfering, not from want of sym- 
pathy with the slave; but, in the respon- 
sible, and delicate situation which he 
filled, intrusted with the government of 
the island, he felt that some example was 
necessary ; and that, by a timely act of 
severity, scenes of robbery and bloodshed 
might be prevented. in his opinion, 
under all the circumstances, the wisest 
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course would be, to avoid every thing 
which could at all tend to stir up feel- 
ings of animosity on both sides, and 
to excite such exasperation as might 
eventually prove injurious to the slaves 
themselves. The House should consider 
whether, if substantial justice had been 
done, the examples made were not cal- 
culated, however the necessity might be 
deplored, to prevent the most serious 
calamities. Even in this country, where 
the state of society was different, he would 
ask, whether it did not sometimes happen 
that men were punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law, for crimes which, under 
different circumstances, a lesser punish- 
ment would be deemed sufficient. The 
duke of Manchester acted on a similar 
principle. The object was, by striking a 
salutary terror, before the mischief had 
got head, to prevent the calamitous con- 
sequences that might have followed. With 
respect to the proceedings at St. Mary’s, 
his hon. and learned friend the Attorney- 
general, was more competent than him- 
self to answer the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, and therefore he should leave that 
part of the subject to him. The case of 
St. George’s was quite analogous to that 
of Hanover. With respect to the con- 
tradictions of Corberand, they were 
not sufficient to show that he did not 
speak truth in the first instance ; but at 
allevents, the question was whether the 
jury believed him or not. In the three 
cases he endeavoured to show that rebel- 
lious proceedings had taken place; that 
whatever the state of the law migiit be, 
it was strictly followed ; and that the pun- 
ishment took place in conformity to its 
enactments. These were the grounds on 
which he mairtained that the motion 
ought not to be agreed to. It had been 
said, that this was all idle panic, and 
that there was no occasion to take such 
severe and sudden steps for putting down 
the insurrection. Gentlemen were not, 
perhaps, fully aware of the extent of the 
horrors excited in the minds of the white 
population, when an event of this nature 
was apprehended, and the dreadful con- 
sequences that must follow from an at- 
tempt of the kind, in which the actors 
were slaves whose minds were prepared 
for committing, without remorse or pity, 
the most frightful outrages. He would 
not attempt to draw the picture. No 
language that he could use would be suffi- 
ciently strong; but he would quote a pas- 
sage from a writer who described the re« 
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‘sults of such an insurrection in words 
sufficient to strike terror into the most 
resolute mind: “It is, indeed, no com- 
mon fate to which the European settle- 
ments in the Charibean Sea will be left. 
Hordes of blood-thirsty savages, inti- 
mately acquainted with every corner of 
the planter’s house, every retreat into 
which his family may be driven, every 
crevice in the whole country, mad with 
unnatural rage against all that deviates 
from the sable hue of their own ferocious 
brethren; pouring over every spot where 
European life exists; scattering on all 
sides, not destruction, for that would be 
mildness, but every exquisite form of 
ingenious torment, only stopping in mo- 
ments of satiety to lay aside the sword 
for the torch, and in the intervals of mercy 
alone exchanging torture for murder: 
marching against the parent with the 
transfixed body of his butchered infant as a 
standard ; sacrificing the weaker sex to 
their brutal lust, amidst the expiring 
bodies of husbands and kinsmen; and 
enacting other deeds of such complicated 
horror, that it is not permitted to the pen 
ofa European to describe or toname them, 
These are a few features of the picture 
which wretched eye-witnesses have given 
us of negro warfare.”’* 

This picture was true in former times, 
but he did not mean to assert that it was 
so now. He merely cited it to show the 
nature of those consequences which tended 
to justify, in some measure, the alarm felt 
by the white population, when any thing 
like rebellion showed itself among the 
slaves. It was only in their own mental 
improvement that the slaves could look 
for an effectual amelioration of their con- 
dition. Such being his sentiments, he would 
propose the following amendment :— 

‘“‘ That this House sees in the proceed- 
ingswhich have been brought under its 
consideration, with respect to the late 
Trials of Slaves in Jamaica, further proof 
of the evils inseparably attendant upon a 
state of Slavery, and derives therefrom in- 
creased conviction of the propriety of the 
Resolutions passed by this House on the 
15th of May, 1823—But, that however 
desirable it is that the law under which 
the late Trials took place, should be 
amended, it does not appear to this House 
to be expedient or safe to impeach sen- 
tences passed by a competent tribunal 


* Brougham’s Colonial Policy, v. 2. p. 
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upon persons brought to trial according 
to law, and convicted by a Jury duly 
impanelled, and sworn to give a verdict 
according to the evidence laid before 
them.” 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that honour. 
able gentlemen on the other side had 
uniformly deprecated all such discussions 
as the present, upon the ground that 
they tended to keep alive all those violent 
and angry feelings which were said to 
exigt in our colonies, and were described 
to have their origin in the agitation of the 
question of slave emancipation in thiscoun- 
try. For himself, he was always in favour of 
those discussions, because he felt that the 
were productive of great benefit to the 
important object which he had in view, 
Not a meeting took place, not a discussion 
arose in that House on the subject, in 
which some advantage was not gained, 
some concession was not made, in favour 
of the negroes. Even that night, and 
thus early in the discussion, some impor- 
tant concessions were made by the hon, 
Secretary for the Colonies. It was not his 
intention to follow his hon. friend through 
all the mazes of his argument, but this 
he had admitted, that no such proceedings 
would be for a moment allowed in this 
country; and further, his admissions 
proved, that where slavery existed, im- 
partial justice could not be obtained. 
Let the House look at the series of in- 
justice and cruelty which had been per- 
petrated within the last three years. First 
came the trial, he might call it the murder 
of Mr. Smith, the Missionary ; then fol- 
lowed the massacre, he could use no 
better term, of the negroes at Demerara, 
merely because they wished to know 
what was their real situation; close upon 
this followed the persecution of the Mis- 
sionary Shrewsbury ; then came the de- 
portation of two free natives from Jamaica; 
next, the Berbice Papers ; and last of all 
the proceedings at Jamaica, which occu- 
pied their attention that night. Now, he 
would undertake to show, from the evi- 
dence before them, that there was no 
plot at St. Mary’s, St. James’s, or St. 
George’s. With respect to the proceed- 
ings at St. George’s, there were three 
witnesses, Mack, Corberand, and Hy- 
polite. One stated that the former was a 
great liar; his young master said, he would 
not believe him, and his old master said, 
he had a bad opinion of him. He would 
undertake to shew that the evidence of 
Corberand was altogether false and con- 
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near Montagnac’s house, that person said, 


‘He then described the time of the meet- 


the trial. First, he swore that he saw 


‘himself, he said that it was his arm; and 


‘witness, who saw a magician practising 


‘soldiers in this country. In page 130, he 


‘did not swear him to secrecy.” And yet 
‘in another place he said, so little did 
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tradictory; and in doing so, he should 
confine himself entirely tothe report of the 
proceedings before the Court. Corberand 
said, in page 84, “ that being in one of the 
negro houses, and hearing a noise, he was 
induced to go and see what it was ; that 
he found a large concourse of negroes 
in Richard Montagnac’s house, which 
was called the Court House,” &c. &c. 
In page 96 he said, “that he met the 
parties coming from Balcarres on the 
night of the Swear--that he met them 
there on purpose,” &c. So that from this 
evidence it appeared, that Corberand, on 
one occasion, said, he met the parties acci- 
dentally; and, on another, he swore that he 
met them on purpose. Then again Corbe- 
rand said, they offered to make him clerk. 
In page 103 he said, that, on meeting him 


speaking of him, “ there comes the clerk.” 


ing, which was at variance with his former 
statement. He begged of the House to 
consider what it was this witness swore at 


a negro cut his finger, but, correcting 


that ‘* he dropped the blood in a basin, to 
which he put a quart of rum and some gun- 
powder, and served it round to all of them 
to drink.” Here the House saw this 


his incantations, and yet he did not 
proceed to tell his master. Well, the 
magician went on, “the drink was to 
render them invulnerable, and a part of 
the mixture rubbed upon their faces was 
torenderthem invisible to the white men;” 
but the magician did not stop here, for it 
seemed that he offered to catch the mus- 
ket balls in his hand. The plan at first 
was, to destroy the whites, and he (Cor- 
berand) heard them appointing a king, 
generals, governor and a mayor; this ap- 
peared in page 84, In page 89 he said, that 
the plot was contemplated before he knew 
Lecesne ; they were to fight all; they 
never spoke how they were to fight the 


stated, that **he knew Lecesne since he 
was alittle boy ; that Lecesne was anxious 
that the affair should be kept secret, but 


‘Lecesne care for secrecy, that he was seen 
marching openly with music at the head 
ofa party? Mack, in his evidence, said, 
“he believed there were a number of 
guns with proportionable ammunition, 
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concealed in a bush, though he never 
saw them ;” and again, that he saw no 
person with a gun but Oliver. In another 
place he swore that he saw Wray with 
a gun, powder, and bag. He swore 
he saw Prince there. In page 88 he 
stated, that he did not see Spalding there 
on the night of the Swear. He, in one 
place, swore that they left Balcarres three 
weeks before Christmas ; and, in another, 
that they were at Balcarres a week before 
Christmas. These contradictions, be it 
observed, appeared on the Minutes of 
Evidence, and were elicited, not in his 
cross-examination, but in the examination 
in chief. If then, such contradictions ma- 
nifested themselves in the first instance, 
what a mass of perjury and false swearing 
might have been proved, if counsel had 
been employed to examine those witnesses! 
It should be observed, too, that the wit- 
nesses were questioned, and returned 
their answers in a language but indiffer- 
ently understood by negroes, And being 
upon this subject, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the defence 
made by one of the prisoners, at page 
108—a defence, be it observed, made 
without the aid of counsel, and with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the nature of 
the proceedings against him. This de- 
fence he wished to observe, was taken 
from the judge’s notes :— 

“ Jack, at Balcarres, run for it; at 
night went to Balcarres; he knew it from 
word ; walked through H. Oliver’s house. 
H. Oliver, J. B. Corberand, and Jack to- 
gether; this gun story made him know; 
but at Balcarres, H. Oliver, and J. B. 
Corberand quarrel about guns; H. Oliver 
asked why guns not to be concerned by 
J. B. C.? J. B. C. explained; three 
proposed to hide guns ; two mules, three 
turns ; six mules brought guns, six each ; 
thirty-six guns; James Manharty and 
Charles Mack, and James Crossiy, with 
Jack, slept in house; James Manharty 
brought guns; James Crossly helped to 
take them to his house first and second 
time. Second, asked what was in bags; 
James Crossly rebuked him; Jack said it 
favoured guns; they came in flannel with 
Osnaburghs ; in Henry Oliver’s house they 
put the guns; Buckra looked, found 
big trouble; Henry Oliver, J. B. Corbe- 
rand, and J. Brame quarrelled; J. B. C. 
explained, and said the guns could be 
easily hid; eight guns came one month 
before Christmas, not two months; three 
hid guns; nobody to help; nobody but 
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these can find guns, and if not will be 
seen again; J. B. C. had powder keg, 

ve it H. Oliver; hid with guns; will 
confess what he has done, but no more ; 
knows that every Saturday the negroes at 
Balcarres mustered; Bouger, Mount 
Pleasant, mustered; did not swear; the 
Court explained the nature of self con- 
viction; was at Balcarres, never did any- 
thing, nor went to Cow-pen; saw the 
doing at Cow-pen, same as Charles Mack; 
as he was in lush, fell into scrape by being 
at Balcarres; never intended to hurt 
white man. 

«‘ Prince—no business in matters; wood, 
punish, fear; J. B. C. brought word ; 
never mustered; Jack saw him at Bal- 
carras, made hoops. M. Pl. gave Ct. to 
negroes to do work, though in the wood. 
B. P. Mul. H. Leo—gun—knows J. B. 
Corberand, put bit in mouth to get free ; 
broke he neck; never let master’s pro- 

erty; when at home worked at wood ; 
made baskets for salt.” 

This was called hearing a defence, from 
@ poor creature who, if he could have 
spoken English, could easily have proved 
a mass of perjury and corruption, which 
would have established his innocence. 
{Here an hon. member whispered Mr. 
Buxton.] His hon. friend had very pro- 
perly reminded him of the impression 
made upon the negroes by what they 
called “ put bit in mouth.’ A bit was a 
small piece of silver coin, and there ex- 
isted amongst the negroes a superstitious 
feeling, that if a man put a piece of silver 
in his mouth when giving evidence, he 
would be freed from all liability for any 
perjuries or falsehoods which he might 
utter. Upon this occasion the witness, 
Corberand, was actually observed to put a 
piece of silver in his mouth, and the 
jury having remarked upon it, he was not 
called again upon the trial [hear, hear !}. 
He wished next to call the particular at- 
tention of the House to a case which took 
place in the parish of St. James’s. There 
thirteen persons were convicted ; and, with 
respect to their trials, he need say little 
more than repeat the opinion expressed 
by the duke of Manchester, in respect to 
that district. That noble personage said, 
“ that having most accurately looked into 
these trials, it afforded him particular 
satisfaction to state, that he could see no 
evidence of any combination at Montego 
Bay for a criminal purpose.” He now 


came to St. Mary’s; and, first, he found 
that a boy was brought forward as a witness 
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against his own father. That boy firat 
swore positively to the presence of an 
individual, upon a particular occasion, 
and then he swore as positively, that that 
individual was not present. Then it was 
said that the boy was not sworn, and it 
was not considered decent to administer 
an oath to him, it was indecent to swear 
the boy, but it was not considered in. 
decent to bring him forward as a witness 
against his father’s life ! [hear, hear !]. 

The Attorney-General said, that the boy 
had not been sworn in either case, and 
this was the great objection to the course 
of proceeding. 

r. F. Buxton said, he was not com. 
plaining of the conduct of any individual, 
but of the whole system, which was an 
abominable one; an illustration of which 
he was giving in this case. That boy 
William, who was not sworn, contradicted 
himself; and declared at one time, that 
persons had been present at meetings, 
whom at other times he did not mention, 
The second witness in this same case, aman 
named Ned, was a thief and an accomplice. 
Now, let the House consider the nature of 
this man’s evidence. He stated that he 
was going along the high-road, and there 
he saw a number of negroes publicly 
plotting a conspiracy. They were doing 
this openly, and in a place where any 
person passing might over-hear them. 
He walked into the midst of the conspi- 
rators, and no objection was made to his 
presence ; he offered them his counsel, 
they accepted it, and altered the whole 
of their plans at his suggestion. This was 
the whole of the direct proof against them, 
and even this was contradictory to that of 
the boy. The boy swore that there wasa 
large concourse of negroes ; the man swore 
that there was only six persons present. 
The boy said that there were plenty of 
women, the man asserted there were 
none. There were many other contra- 
dictions equally glaring, in the testimony 
of these two witnesses. There was no 
collateral evidence given, nor was there 
any corroborative evidence, save the tes 
timony of Mr. Gordon, who stated, that, 
on the night in question, he heard a gun 
fired; that he arose from his bed and 
walked about his room for two hours; 
that he looked out of his window to see 
what was the matter; that he saw two 
negroes walking under his window with 
white frocks on (no doubt the garb of 
rebellion) ; that he heard one of them say 
won't do;” but what ‘would not 
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do,’’ or what was the subject of their con- 
vereation, he could not say. Mr. Gordon, 
after hearing this, was so violently alarm- 
ed, that he went quietly to bed and forgot 
his alarm, and fell asleep. The evidence 
taken upon these trials, was sent day after 
day to the governor. But the evidence 
of this gentleman had reference to the 
night of the 17th, whereas, the insurrec- 
tion broke out on the morning of the 
17th. Next came the evidence of the 
constable. He was asked whether he 
had not found guns amongst the insur- 
gents? His answer was, that he had not ; 
but he had found a place where he was 
told guns had been. Then he was asked 
if he had not found large quantities of 
ammunition? and he answered that he 
had not. Had he not found a number of 
bayonets? ‘No,’ said the constable, 
«but | was shewn a basket in which I 
was told a great number of bayonets had 
been.” He was at length asked, if he had 
not found a great many balls? and cer- 
tainly, if the question had been put in the 
singular, instead of the plural, he might 
have answered in the affirmative; for he 
had, as he stated, founda single ball. This 
was the mighty stock of ammunition with 
which these desperate people were to 
overturn the king’s government [hear ! 
and a laugh]. Mention had been made of 
the important confessions made by some 
of the convicted persons. But, according 
to the statementjof one of the magistrates, 
‘only one of the wretches hanged yes- 
terday, confessed—the rest refused to 
declare their coadjutors, and met their 
death without evincing any appearance 
of Christianity.” His hon. friend had 
observed last night, that as the unfortu- 
nate negroes were liable to be imprisoned 
for their masters debts, so they might be 
punished for their masters faults, and here 
was an exemplification of the fact. The 
master robbed the wretched negro of his 
time; he persecuted the missionary who 
came to instruct him in his duty to his 
God; and then he turned round and ac- 
cused that unhappy fellow-being with a 
want of Christianity! But it was said, 
that one convicted negro had made some 
important disclosures. If so, why were 
they not produced? And, until they 
were produced, he, for one, should take 
leave to doubt of their ever having been 
made, Looking at the state in which the 
unfortunate accused were placed, and 
finding that, notwithstanding the absence 
of counsel in their favour, the most glar- 
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ing contradictions were made apparent 
on the part of the witnesses—notwith« 
standing which they were condemned, as 
he might say, unheard, he agreed with 
his hon. and learned friend in saying, that 
there was a total perversion of law and 
justice in our colonies. It had been 
treated lightly by the hon. gentleman op- 
posite, but he would venture to say, that 
there was only one conspiracy on record. 
in the annals of this country, which could 
bear any comparison with the present. It 
had been alluded to by his hon. and learned 
friend. He meant the Popish plot. It 
was singular to observe the similarity be- 
tween these trials, and the prosecutions 
instituted in the reign of Charles 2nd 
for asserted implication in the Popish 
plot. Hume, in his history, says, that 
Titus Oates at first knew little or nothing, 
but afterwards, when occasion required, 
he knew every thing. The same obser- 
vation was applied to Bedloe. The case 
was exactly similar in the West Indies. 
There the witnesses, as he had shown, 
set out with knowing little or nothing, 
but as they proceeded, they became well 
acquainted with all the details of the re- 
bellious conspiracies then carrying on in 
the island. Then again, the same simi- 
larity ran through the whole proceedings, 
Witnesses were wanted, and hundreds 
of pounds offered as rewards, with 
abundant promises of kind treatment. 
Mr. Hume, in noticing this mode of pro- 
curing witnesses said, ‘‘Such bountiful 
treatment did not fail to bring forward a 
sufficient number of witnesses.” No 
doubt it did bring forward a sufficient 
number. Witnesses were to be had in 
the West Indies in equal plenty as they 
could be obtained in England at that 
time, and for the same reason, rewards 
were given in both countries. It was ad- 
vertised, that if free, they would be made 
comfortable for life; and if slaves, they 
should be emancipated, and provided for. 
He should now conclude his observations 
with a remark of Hume’s; who, in speak- 
ing of the Popish plot, had said, that it 
was ‘an incident which for the credit of 
the nation, it were better to bury in eter- 
nal oblivion, but which it is necessary to’ 
perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth 
of history, as to warn, if possible, pos+: 
terity, and all mankind, never again to’ 
fall into'so gross, so shameful, so barbar- 
ous a delusion.” 

The Attorney General said, that in 


rising to offer a few observations upon the: 
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subject brought under the consideration 
of the House by the motion of his hon. 
and learned friend, he begged distinctly to 
disclaim any intention of justifying the 
proceedings to which it had reference. 
After what had passed between himself 
and his learned friend, he felt called upon 
to rise. So far, however, from rising in 
the spirit anticipated by his hon. friend 
opposite, no one, he could assure him, 
could reprobate more than he did, or feel 
greater mortification at, the system of 
West-India evidence, and the administra- 
tion of justice in that part of the British 
dominions. He confessed, that he could 
not understand upon what principles it 
was that the administration of the law 
should be different in the case of blacks 
to what it was in the case of whites. He 
could not understand why a more sum- 
mary proceeding—a_ proceeding less 
fenced about by time, form, and circum- 
stance—should prevail in one case more 
than in another; and he was persuaded, 
that ultimately they should arrive at that 
state of things, although he did not pre- 
tend to point out by what progression, in 
which the slave, where his life should be 
concerned, would be defended in the same 
way, and prosecuted by the same forms, 
as the white. It was impossible to look 
at this case, arising as it did out of the 
vice of the system, without deprecating 
that system, and wishing forachange. If 
the white, upon his trial, had an oppor- 
tunity afforded him of knowing the charge, 
and thereby preparing his defence, why 
should not the black have the same ad- 
vantage? Now, a particular act had not 
long since compelled the reduction of 
this charge to writing ; but though that act 
had passed the legislative assembly at 
Jamaica, it had been accompanied with 
the sweeping proviso—that no objection 
ever should be raised upon a point of form. 
Unfortunately, persons in the situation of 
the members of that assembly were very 
likely not to distinguish accurately that 
which was matter of form from that which 
was matter of substantial importance. This 
was his objection. He did not mean to 
say, with reference to the present pro- 
ceedings, that they were illegal under the 
slave law of Jamaica; but only let the 
forms of the charges in any of the trials 
be looked at, and let the House then say 
whether that system of law could be sup- 
ported. The prisoners were charged with 
being guilty—of what?—of “rebellious 
conspiracy.” And was that alli? No; 
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but there was the addition<and of «other 
crimes.” This left the prosecutor at 
liberty to give evidence of any crime, no 
matter how unconnected with the main 
charge, of which the party might have 
been guilty. The prisoners were charged 
with rebellious conspiracy.” Every 
body knew in this country, that a man, 
could not conspire by himself; but these, 
charges stated no time, no place, nor any 
parties, with whom the culprit was accused 
of having conspired. Would the House, 
then, fail to say, that this system deserved 
reprobation in the highest degree; and 
would it not join heartily and unanimeusly 
in the amendment proposed by his hon, 
friend the Secretary for the Colonies, 
which, while it treated the law as one 
which could not too speedily be got rid of, 
discharged those from blame who had 
only followed the accustomed course in 
carrying it into effect >—He would now 
call the attention of the House to another 
curious point—he meant the law as it re- 
lated to slave evidence. In the case of 
an accusation made against one of the 
white population, slave evidence was not 
allowed, on account of the low moral 
character of those individuals. They 
were supposed to possess no adequate idea 
of morality ; they were viewed as beings 
who had no due notion of the distinction 
between truth and falsehood; and they 
were not suffered, therefore, to give evi- 
dence against a white man. But let the 
House mark the extraordinary incon- 
sistency which distinguished the system. 
When a slave was to be tried, the evi- 
dence of slaves was admitted against the 
accused party—not under the sanction of 
an oath, but on his bare word, he having 
previously listened to an exhortation not 
to tell a falsehood. Now, he would ask 
the House, could a system of this kind be 
good? Could it lead to the ends of 
justice? He did not blame the persons 
who acted under this system, but he 
blamed, in the most decided manner, the 
system itself. _ Those individuals were not 
proceeding contrary to the law, their acts 
were only in accordance with it. He re- 
proached not them—It was the law which 
he condemned. Now let the House look 
at the charge which was made in the case 
of Charles Browne. What was it? It 
was a charge of high treason, ‘The prin- 
cipal witness on the occasion to which he 
was now referring, was the boy William. 
Was he sworn? No, he was not. He 
was insensible to the obligation of an oath, 
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and yet he was admitted to give evidence 
to take away the life of a fellow-slave. 
And here he begged the House to mark 
another peculiar circumstance. Was it 
not, he asked, the universal rule of com- 
mon law in this country (and he always 
understood that the common law of the 
country extended to Jamaica), that 
hearsay evidence should not be received ? 
Yet, in this case, hearsay evidence was 
received to a very greatextent. The boy 
William said, ‘“ Sterling, my father, spoke 
such and such facts.” This was the very 
worst species of hearsay evidence ; and 
yet it was admitted against the prisoner. 
He understood that, though the law was 
different with respect to whites, this course 
of proceeding had been uniformly ad- 
mitted with reference to blacks. He 
condemned this system in its general 
principle; he condemned it also in its 
mode of working, as it was developed in 
the cases before the House. But when 
he stated this, he must declare his con- 
scientious belief, that the persons who 
were engaged in those prosecutions were 
convinced of the existence of a conspiracy ; 
and, in endeavouring to defeat it, it could 
not be denied that they had acted in ac- 
cordance with the established law—that 
law which had existed for a hundred and 
fifty years in the colony. He did not, he 
could not, attempt to defend that system; 
on the contrary he joined in its re- 
probation ; but still it was due to those 
who only acted under that system to state 
the fact. Let the House consider further 
the inconsistency which appeared in some 
of those trials, and which had been very 
properly pointed out by his hon. and 
learned friend who spoke first on this oc- 
casion, The boy William declared before 
the Court, that he knew of large bodies of 
negroes meeting together ; but, in his first 
examination, he had spoken only of the 
assembling of five persons. Every body, 


however, who read the reports of those 


trials, must perceive that they were very 
imperfectly given. Indeed, they could 
form but a very loose idea of the guilt or 
innocence of the parties accused, from the 
mere reading of those reports. Those 
who were present, by marking thedemean- 
our of the witnesses, by observing the 
conduct of the accused, could form a 
more just idea of the guilt or innocence 


-of the parties, than any set of men were 


capable of doing from the perusal, not to 

an report, but of the most 

perfect report of those proceedings. On 
VOL. XIV, 
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that point, therefore, someallowanceshould 
be made.—He objected, as muchas hishon, 
and learned friend could do, to the evi- 
dence of a son being received against his 
father. Here, however, he must observe, 
that this was not illegal; that it was not 
contrary to the law, even in this country. 
He was not sorry to say, that he had 
known instances in our criminal courts, 
where a son and daughter were sworn 
to give evidence when the life of the father 
was at stake.—There was another obser- 
vation of his hon. and learned friend, on 
which he wished to make a remark. His 
hon. and learned friend had said, that on 
one of those trials nothing material was 
disclosed in evidence, except what was ad- 
vanced by a wife against her husband. 
Now, he admitted, that evidence was 
given by a female against the prisoner ; 
and he knew that, in the printed report, 
that female was stated to be the prisoner’s 
wife. He knew, however, and his learned 
friend must also know, that when amongst 
the slaves, a woman entered into cohabita- 
tion with a man, it was usual to speak of 
her as that man’s wife. He had made in- 
quiry into the fact, whether the woman 
who gave evidence in this case was or was 
not the wife of the prisoner; but he had 
not been able to procure satisfactory in- 
telligence on the subject. He admitted 
that, if she were the wife of the prisoner, 
nothing could be more irregular—nothing 
could be more contrary to law, nothing 
could be a greater violation of the first 
principles of justice, than to suffer her to 
be examined; but, on the other hand, if 
she were merely cohabiting with him, it 
was not illegal—it was not contrary even 
to the law of England, as practised in the 
highest courts. It was true that, under 
such circumstances as had been disclosed, 
he himself would not have returned a 
verdict against those people; but he must 
contend, that there was no ground for 
charging those before whom they were 
prosecuted with any intentional act of in- 
justice or impropriety. The question was, 
did those persons believe that a con- 
spiracy existed? Surely no person who 
had read the letter of the magistrates to 
lieut.-colonel Cox, could for a moment 
suppose that those individuals did not 
fully believe that a conspiracy had been 
formed. The answer to that letter clearly 
showed the honest conviction on the mind 
of lieut.-colonel Cox to have been, that 
the persons accused were engaged in a 
— conspiracy, Lieut.-colonel Cox 
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was well known and highly respected by 
many members of that House. He wasa 
gentleman possessing English manners, 
feelings and habits. He was brought up 
in this country. He was a man of known 
mildness and humanity ; but being con- 
vinced of the existence of a conspiracy in 
the island of Jamaica, he felt the necessity 
of using prompt measuzes to put an end 
to it.—But there was other evidence on 
this point which he considered most de- 
cisive. He meant the honest persuasion 
which appeared to fill the mind of every 
gentleman on the island. He begged 
leave to allude, most particularly, to what 
had passed in the debate in the House of 
Assembly on the Slave-evidence bill. One 
of the most active supporters of that mea- 
sure was a gentleman of the name of 
Evans. No man was, or could be, more 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves in the West-India islands than that 
individual was; and therefore his per- 
suasion on this point—namely, that a con- 
spiracy existed—must make a greater 
impression on the House, and on the 
mind of the hon. and learned member 
himself, than that of almost any other 
person. Mr. Evans, in his speech, thus 
expressed himself—* We had the mis- 
fortune at the period to which I have 
alluded, to be compelled to institute the 
important trials of those persons.” This, 
be it observed, was the expression of an 
individual, running, in a certain degree, the 
same race as his hon. and learned friend 
advocating the same cause with the 
same sincerity ; and, he would add, with 
great and distinguished talents. Mr. Evans 
went on to say,—* The parishes of St. 
Mary, St. George, and St. James, were 
the chief scene of the conspiracy. Fifty- 
four persons in all were convicted, and 
twenty-three were acquitted. Of those 
convicted some were executed, some were 
transported, and some were pardoned. 
The convictions in almost every case rested 
on the evidence of slaves; and yet no one 
supposed that that evidence was defective. 
On the contrary, it appeared to be clear 
and decisive. Of the number of slaves 
examined on those trials, only two or 
three were viewed with suspicion; and 
their evidence was disregarded, except it 
was confirmed by other and more credible 
testimony.” Why did he read this? He 
read it because it was the evidence of an 
honest individual—of an individual who 
was anxious to render the slaves as com- 
fortable as possible—-to the fact, that he 
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believed in the existence of a conspiracy, 
He read it to prove the decided conyic. 
tion which prevailed in the minds of 
honourable men, that a conspiracy really 
existed, and that the parties accused were 
guilty of the offence charged against them, 
And yet after this evidence they were 
called on to censure and blame twelve 
men who declared on their oaths, that 
they were of opinion that a conspirac 
existed. Ifthe House thought that those 
men did not believe in the facts detailed 
in evidence, then the motion of his hon, 
and learned friend ought to be supported; 
but if, on the other hand, they felt that g 
conspiracy had been set on foot—if they 
were convinced that the parties proceeded 
consistently with the law, and administer. 
ed it (acting under the solemn sanction 
of an oath) honestly and fairly, to the 
best of their judgment, then, however t 
might disapprove of that law, it would be 
their duty to support the amendment of 
his hon. friend. That amendment was 
condemnatory of the system, and repro- 
bated the abominations practised under it; 
but it did not pronounce any opinion 
upon the conduct of the persons who had 
acted upon the occasion. It was known 
that many of those individuals were per- 
sons of high character, and he did not feel 
himself justified, upon the imperfect ma- 
terials before the House, to agree toa 
resolution of censure upon such in 
dividuals. Let the House condemn the 
system—let them abolish it—let them 
proclaim it to be a system as unjust as it 
was cruel, but let them not, after having 


so long slumbered at their posts—after > 


having for so long a period, not adopted 
another and a better system—condemned 
those who had given effect to the system, 
who had acted consistently with law, anid 
who had, in the administration of that 
law, acted honestly, and to the best of 
their judgment. He had made these ob 
servations, because a call had been pet 
sonally made upon him. He agreed with 
his hon. and learned friend in almost all 
that he had said, and he should have 
acted unworthily, if he had not obeyed 
that call, and had not thus openly stated 
his opinions. 


Dr. Lushington said, that feeling so deep 
an interest as he did in every question | 


connected with the administration of jus 
tice in the colonies, he trusted the House 
would indulge him while he expressed his 
sentiments upon the proceedings whi 

were the subject of the present discussion. 
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If the arguments of his hon. and learned 
friend, the Attorney-general, were good for 
any thing, they must go to the fearful and 
dangerous extent of shewing, that pro- 
vided the forms of law were but observed 
—that provided the forms established in 
any one of the distant territories of this 
country, however revolting to humanity, 
were adhered to—the House of Commons 
were prohibited from inquiring how far 
justice had been administered in any given 
case. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had dwelt on the difficulty which must 
arise in judging of what had occurred at a 
great distance, when an incorrect record 
of the proceedings was before the House 
—when they had not such an opportunity 
as the jury had, for sifting and examining 
the matters alleged against the accused. 
He, however, looked to the principle 
which governed those proceedings ; and, 
keeping that principle in view, he would 
contend, that it mattered not whether 
those individuals were executed on the 
evidence of bribed slaves, or of an unsworn 
boy ; they might have been condemned on 
half the evidence adduced, and the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned gentleman 
would have been just as conclusive and 
just as available. He, however, would 
contend, that the first duty of that House 
was, to see that justice was administered 
in a strictly impartial manner, even in the 
most distant possessions of this country. 
This was the more important, because in 
those distant possessions, there was an 
infinitely greater opening for injustice and 
oppression, than could, by possibility, be 
found near the seat of government. 
Here, if only an apprentice were ill-used, 
or if the least abuse were discovered in a 
gaol, members of that House were ready 
to start up, to call on ministers to redress 
the grievance, or, if they found it neces- 
sary, to proceed with the case themselves. 
Now, however, they heard of the execu- 
tion of six or eight unfortunate indi- 
viduals, under most extraordinary circum- 
stances, and they were told, that they 
were not to inquire into what had taken 
place, because, forsooth, it was all in strict 
accordance with an old and barbarous sys- 
tem. The evidence which they had heard, 
and which was printed in the minutes, was 
the most inconclusive that could be ima- 
gined: but when observations were made 
On it, it was exclaimed, “Oh, that evi- 
dence was considered quite ample by the 
duke of Manchester: that evidence was 
deemed: quite sufficient by him.’ He 
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should like to know what evidence the 
noble duke had received. Was the whole 
of it to be found in those papers, or had 
he kept any part of it ri To him it 
appeared to be the weakest and the most 
illegal evidence he had ever seen. How 
came it, he should like to know, that the 
duke of Manchester had authorized the 
execution of the individuals found guilty 
upon this evidence, without having it 
fully examined by legal men? He might 
have had the opinion of the chief justice 
of the island, who would at once have 
detected the errors with which that evi- 
dence abounded. He contended that the 
whole proceeding was contrary to the 
forms of substantial justice, and he was | 
astonished to think that any tribunal, con- 
sisting of Englishmen, could, in a case of 
life or death, receive the evidence of an 
unsworn boy. He imputed not to the 
duke of Manchester or the magistrates 
any wilful malice; but he did impute to 
them great carelessness, He did accuse 
them with having, when they should have 
been most awake, fallen asleep on their 
posts, and suffered themselves to be dic 
tated to by others. He had evidence 
which was'to be found in the minutes of 
the extraordinary statements which had 
been received on the trial of these 
people. They had been found guilty 
of rebellion in a great measure, upon 
hearsay evidence—that species of evi- 
dence which was never received in this 
country, and ought not to be received 
in any of its possessions. In p. 52, No. 
14, they would find the information of W. 
C. Movier, esq. who: states, “that Mr. 
Hole, a non-commissioned officer of the 
Hanover troops, and others, informed him 
at Flint River, that the overseer at Ma- 
gotty, Mr. M’Donald, had informed them, 
that the driver onthe Magotty estate had’ 
stated to him—[‘ Here,’ said Dr. Lush- 
ington, ‘ was hearsay evidence with a ven- 
geance; it was no less than three deep.’ }; 
—that the Tryall negroes had invited the 
Magotty negroes to join them in a con- 
spiracy to assert or claim their rights, or 
freedom, but the Magotty negroes had 
refused to do so; nothing ofthe kind 
intended on Magotty estate by the ne- 
groes.” Such was the satisfactory testi- 
mony which led to so melancholy a result ! 
He would next call the attention of the’ 
House to some of the important particu- 
lars which were: made known to the go- 
vernment of Jamaica, and on which: it had: 


been pleased to act. Let gentlemen turn 
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to No. 7, and peruse the letter of Mr. 
Vaughan, It was strange that any person 
could act upon such frivolous information. 
The commencement of that letter ran 
thus,—“ I deem it my duty to make the 
following communication, It appears 
there is a general expectation among the 
negroes of freedom being given shortly by 
government at home. The negroes are 
every where behaving well, and perform 
their work as usual, but still entertain this 
belief. The grounds on which I have 
formed this opinion I shall now give. 
Mrs. Fowler, at Kensington, St. James’s. 
—She saw many strange negroes, who 
talked freely with her that they were soon 
to be free; she laughed at them, and 
asked whether if they had a fowl they 
would give it up for nothing? Eliza 
Tucker, a person of colour, Greenwich- 
hill, St. James’s.x—She hired a man from 
Gilsborough on negro days, who talked 
much of this free, but said he did not like 
it, for many negroes would be idle, and 
quarrel and fight as in Guinea country, 
and who was there to give clothes, fish, 
&c. 2”. Now, he would ask, could any ra- 
tional being suppose, looking at the sam- 
ples of evidence which he had quoted, 
that any insurrection was contemplated, 
or could be contemplated, by those who 
were described as likely to be the actors 
init? His hon. and learned friend, after 
expressing his entire disapprobation of this 
system, had stated that, on the present 
occasion, no blame could be attached to 
the magistrates, who had honestly and 
truly adhered to the laws. For his own 
part, he could not in any degree assent to 
that position for a moment. He could 
not think that twelve Englishmen (and 
there were five magistrates on the bench), 
unless they were actuated by strong pre- 
judice, or by that fear and cowardice 
which sometimes compelled men to do 
injustice towards others, could have re- 
turned such a verdict as they had done. 
The hon. Secretary for the Colonies had 
said, that not one of the persons who gave 
evidence had been induced to come for- 
ward on the occasion by the influence of 
bribes. Now, in contradiction to that, 
he would state one of the resolutions of 
the secret committee of the House of As- 
sembly. The words they used were 


these :—‘* We recommend to the House 
to reimburse to the parish of St. Mary the 
sum of 376. paid by them for the manu- 
mission of certain slaves who rendered 
essential service by the discoveries which 
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they had made.” Was this likely to pro. 
duce honest testimony on the one hand, 
and were those who held out such tempta- 
tion seeking for such evidence on the 
other? Those whose manumission was 
thus paid for had, he would maintain, 
received their reward for the evidence 
they had given; and he must say, thatif any 
thing could tend more than another to pol. 
lute the source of justice, it was the holding 
out such an extraordinary temptation to 
slaves. Those persons were, of all beings 
living, the most easy to be tempted ; and 
here a temptation of the most winning 
description was placed beforethem. They 
were asked to give evidence against, and 
to prosecute to conviction, their fellow. 
slaves, as the road by which they might 
arrive at the greatest boon which could be 
conferred on a bondman; namely, his 
own liberation.—After he had stated 
this, he would ask whether any man 
living could get up and say that the 
conduct of the duke of Manchester, or 
rather of the Jamaica government, was 
correct, in proceeding on such evi- 
dence as this? How could they, on the 
single evidence of an accomplice, cor- 
roborated in no one particular, and who 
had contradicted his former testimony in 
the course of subsequent trials, proceed 
to the extremities which they had done? 
Was there, he demanded, the exercise of 
that cool consideration which ought to 
have been employed on such an occasion, 
before a number of victims were con- 
demned to death and execution? Yet, 
such was the fact. That sort of evidence 
was received ; condemnation was the con- 
sequence, and death followed.—There was 
much more in those trials which filled the 
mind with disgust and abhorrence. His 
hon. and learned friend had said most 
truly, that the people of Jamaica were en- 
titled, as their birth-right, to the protec- 
tion of the law of England. But while 
they enjoyed exclusively every advantage 
that excellent system afforded, was it to 
be tolerated, that there should be another 
system for the government of their slaves, 
in which every principle of injustice and 
oppression was nurtured? The law of 
England said, that the judges must be free 
from all imputation—they were considere 

to be of counsel for the prisoner : but, in 
the whole course of these trials, did they 
ask a single question in cross-examination? 
Did colonel Cox, who had been so highly 
eulogised, say to any of the wilnesses— 
« Pray, have you been promised your free- 
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dom?”Or, “ Pray, have youbeen threatened 
by your master?” Those judges who were 
of counsel for the prisoner asked no such 
thing. Those five magistrates had not 
the common honesty or the common hu- 
manity to make inquiries of that kind, 
although they were essential to the in- 
terests of justice. What was the evi- 
dence given, in the case of Charles 
Brown, by the unsworn boy William, 
only 15 years of age, and by the slave 
Ned, who was in the same situation? It 
was altogether weak and inefficient; as 
any person who read the trial would per- 
ceive. But to bolster up this evidence, 
they brought forward a white man, one 
William Kelly, who stated, ‘I am over- 
seer of Frontier estate; prisoner is a 
cooper; had been head driver, and was 
very severe on the negroes, particularly 
on women, for which witness removed 
or broke him, and made him a cooper; 
he was partial in his punishment, 
and some he punished severely.” Now 
what, he asked, had this to do with the 
conspiracy? The fact was, those who 
prosecuted said, “if you do not believe 
the unsworn evidence of the boys, if you 
do aot believe the slave evidence, we 
must give you something to act upon in 
the shape of the evidence of the sworn 
witness Kelly.” This proceeding, he 
contended, was entirely contrary to the 
spirit of English jurisprudence. He 
would not, after the able exposition of 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Den- 
man), travel through all the discrepan- 
cies of this evidence. There appeared to 
him to be good reasons to induce the 
House to express a very different opinion 
from that contained in the amendment. 
Ifthey agreed to that amendment, the re- 
sult would be, that if those in power abroad 
adhered merely to forms, they would be 
entirely relieved from the responsibility 
of doing substantial justice.—But it was 
said, that one of those slaves (and be it 
remembered, one only) had confessed his 
guilt at the place of execution. Now, he 
would ask whether the following scene 
did not occur at the execution in the 
parish of St. Mary? He would ask whe- 
ther the graves of the individuals then 
brought out for execution were not dug 
beneath the gallows? He would ask 
whether the clergyman did not offer to 
spare the lives of any two of them, if they 
confessed their guilt? And he would 
ask, finally, whether the whole of them, 
except Charles Watson, did not firmly 
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deny their criminality? He put these 
interrogatories thus strongly, because he 
had conversed with an eye-witness, who 
spoke positively to the facts. These un- 
fortunate men were, at the moment that 
death was staring them in the face, called 
on, as the means of' saving their lives, to 
confess crimes which they utterly denied. 
This he believed was something like the 
system which was acted upon in Ireland, 
during the rebellion of 1798. He did not 
mean to say, that under peculiar circum- 
stances, offers should not be made to 
elicit information, but in this case it was 
a question with respect to slaves. The 
inhabitants of Jamacia declared their 
evidence to be such as, under ordinary 
circumstances, could not {be relied on in 
the smallest degree. With respect to the 
European inhabitants of Jamaica, such 
evidence was altogether excluded; and 
to say to Watson and his colleagues, when 
on the point of death, that pardon should 
be granted to any of them who would 
confess and give information, was neither 
more nor less than offering a premium 
to deprive the other men of their 
lives.—But it was said, that the duke of 
Manchester, wishing to avoid any unne- 
cessary bloodshed, had proceeded thus 
promptly—he would say ‘precipitately. 
Therefore it was, that he had an example 
made. He would merely say to this, 
that she duke of Manchester, before he 
made that example, should have taken 
care that it was a just and proper one. 
It was said, however, that there were 
20,000 whites in the island opposed to a 
population of 380,000 blacks; and that, if 
the latter were to make a simultaneous 
movement, the destruction of the former 
would be inevitable. Therefore, it ap- 
peared, laws were passed that were cal- 
culated to destroy the very semblance of 
justice. Many, in consequence, lost 
sight of that humanity which would oper- 
ate with them in the case of a white man, 
and execution followed conviction as 
hastily as possible. Nothing but timidity 
and pusillanimity could lead to such cruel 
results. They arose from apprehension 
of those scenes which an hon. friend near 
him had described upon another occasion 
about twenty years ago. ‘The parties in- 
terested exclaimed, “if the negroes once 
rise up, nothing but scenes of bloodshed 
can ensue.”? He admitted, that nothing 
could be more horrid, nothing could be 
more appalling, than the character of negro 
ferocity; but as that point had beey touch-' 
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ed on, he wished toknow whether it was jus- 
tifiable in a white man, educated in the 
Christian religion, brought up in the first 
principles of morality, to go in cold blood, 
and in consequence of a dread of danger, 
to wreak signal vengeance on those whom 
fate or fortune had placed in his power? 
He well recollected the statement of 
Bryan Edwards, who saw two unhappy 
human beings convicted in Jamaica, and 
sentenced to be suspended in chains and 
starved to death, He observed, that it 
was found necessary to make a striking 
example, and to render the punishment 
more dreadful, they were indulged with 
the luxury of a full meal before the irons 
were put on them. “I went,” said Mr. 
Edwards, ‘‘to see them myself, and for 
six days I saw them undergoing their tor- 
ments.” Could any individual believe 
that a man like Bryan Edwards, so highly 
accomplished, and possessing so many 
rare acquirements, could narrate such a 
scene as this without a single comment 
on its barbarity? Such, however, was 
the fact. If they wished to preserve the 
islands to the empire, and to retain the 
black population in subjection, for Hea- 
ven’s sake let them do justice and love 
mercy. It was impossible for men of 
any race to remain quiet so long as the 
feelings of our common nature were 
wronged and tortured. It was not the 
negro character, any more than it was 
the character of other men, to be con- 
tinually restless and blood-thirsty. Let 
them look to the example of Sierra 
Leone, where 18,000 persons were col- 
lected who had formerly been caught 
wild, as he might say—who had been 
driven almost mad by their captors and 
oppressors — forming a motley group 
gathered from every quarter of Africa to 
seek freedom. He had it from his friend 
Mr. Hamilton, who had resided there for 
twenty years, that there had never been 
more than 250 soldiers engaged to keep 
them in order, and those troops had never 
been once under the necessity of resorting 
to force. Let them then resort to those 
principles laid down by eternal Providence 
for the good government of man: let 
them imbue their regulations with reason : 
let them endeavour to impart to the negro 
a sense of justice and a knowledge of his 
God. He trusted that time and circum- 
stances were nearly ripe for raising the 
condition of that fallen race to a state 
more gratifying to God and man. By 
those means, and by an enlightened 
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course of action, tending to their final 
emancipation, they might secure the re. 
gard the affections of their negro subjects, 
He would trouble the House no more at 
present. Sure he was that the present 
consideration of the subject would do 
much good in the colonies. For nothing 
could be better calculated to do good 
than the knowledge in our colonies, in 
the East or in the West, that the doors of 


‘that House were opened wide to well. 


founded complaints; and that regardless 
of all difficulties and troubles, in defiance 
of all danger, there was a resolution to 
do justice, and to punish oppression. 

The Solicitor-General said, he perfeetly 
concurred in all the sentiments expressed 
by his hon. and learned friend in his gene- 
rous abhorrence of slavery, and in his 
eloquent denunciation of the abuses of 
slavery. As some difference, how. 
ever, must still prevail between their 
opinions, he would take the liberty of 
offering a few words to the attention of 
the House, as to the points upon which 
he differed from his hon. and learned friend; 
and a few words as to the points upon 
which they were agreed. Ifthe resolution 
of his hon, and learned friend had only for 
its object a prospective improvement in 
the mode of trial which obtained in the 
colonies, he might have yielded his assent 
to it; for the amended resolution of his 
hon. friend near him was to that very 
effect. But, when his hon. and learned 
friend went beyond that line, he proposed 
something, to which he at least could not 


‘give his concurrence. Now, the fact 


was, that the hon. and learned member's 
proposition consisted of two parts. That 
hon. and learned member, not only re- 
quired that the negro should be equalised, 
in point of the mode of trial, with the free 
white man; but he asserted, in prety 
direct terms, the gross malversation of 
those who had been concerned in the late 
trials. With that charge it was impos- 
sible for him to agree. He would call 
the attention of the House to one of the 
prominent parts of the hon. and learned 
member’s resolution. It asserted, that 
we ‘contemplated, with sorrow, the 
perversion of law, and the violation of 
justice, displayed in the late trials.” 
ow, the House could not adopt that re« 
solution, without being prepared to state, 
almost in so many words, that the judge 
who had presided, the jury who had tried 
and convicted, and the duke of Mane 
chester, who had suffered the law to take 
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its course on these criminals, had all been 
guilty of a perversion of the law, and a 
violation of justice. In such a statement 
he for one could not concur. The hon, 
and learned member opposite seemed to 
have supposed that he (the Solicitor-gen- 
eral) intended to say, that all these trials 
had been conducted in every respect as 
correctly as they would have been here; 
and that in order to support the adminis- 
tration of justice in these colonies, he 
must make it out to be as good in them 
as in England. In that supposition the 
hon, and learned member was mistaken, 
and there was the fallacy in his argument. 
The question was not, whether the trials 
had been properly conducted according 
to the law of England, but whether they 
were in accordance with the law of 
Jamaica? This question was to be de- 
termined, not by any general rules of our 
law, but by the particular lex loci—by 
the custom of the colony. Those laws 
and customs were not the same as they 
were here; and it was therefore not 
matter of personal reprehension, that the 
conclusions which the authorities of that 
island had come to were not the same as 
those to which a judge and jury in this 
country might have arrived. The fair 
question was, whether these trials were 
illegal, according to the laws of Jamaica? 
With respect to those laws, he was not 
prepared to say whether, if a negro was 
tried for sedition or treason, he should 
object to reduce the form and mode of 
trial to all the certainty of the law of 
England. He was not prepared to say 
whether, if a negro was to be tried for 
high treason he would not have the in- 
dictment framed in the same manner as in 
this country, and whether he would not 
give the prisoner all the advantage which 
might be derived from a knowledge of 
the names of the witnesses intended to 
support the charge. In fact, he believed 
he should not object to equalize the 
negro, with respect to all the means of 
defence to such a charge which the white 
man might possess, if it were preferred 
against him. But then, while he did not 
object to granting these prospective ad- 
vantages to the negro, he did object most 
strongly to a retrospective resolution 
comdemning the conduct of the judge, 
the jury, and the governor. On one 
point, therefore, it was clear that both 
sides of the House, were agreed; and he 
could not but afford his mite of praise to 
his hon. friend near him, for putting in a 
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state of approximation the sentiments and 
feelings of both sides of the House, with 
regard to the prospective amelioration of 
the condition of the negro. This ame- 
lioration might be effected by the legis- 
lative assembly of the colony; or, if they 
did not make any attempt towards it, 
then, indeed, the duty might devolve on 
this House to effect that object. What 
were the grounds, he would ask, on which 
this House was now called on to adopt 
the resolution of his hon. and learned 
friend opposite? On one side, it was 
imputed that the colony was not governed 
by laws such as we enjoyed in England, 
or by the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion. He believed that all the members 
in the House would be inclined to agree 
that such was the fact, if the authorities 
of the colony were to be made responsible 
for having acted under the existing laws, 
which all might acknowledge to be bad, 
but by which those authorities were 
bound. What, then, if the subject was 
closely examined, was the real difference 
between the two sides of the House? 
He could assure the honourable members 
opposite, that in all their warmth of sen- 
timent, in all their indignation of feeling, 
at any act of negro oppression, he was 
fully prepared to agree, and that on 
such subjects his feelings were the same 
as theirs. He would adopt practicall 

that branch of the resolution which said, 
that, for the future, trials of negroes in the 
colony ought to be regulated in the same 
manner as, and in every respect put on 
the same footing with those of white men. 
Further than that he could not go; and 
he was surprised that his hon. and learned 
friend, who was so well versed in parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and who knew so 
well the Jaws and constitution of this 
country, should attempt to lash and stig- 
matise, in the severest manner, a number 
of individuals, for having acted according 
to the laws as they now stood. For him- 
self, he was convinced, that no proceed- 
ing in parliament, nor any record in any 
one of our courts, could be found casting 
censure on men for having administered 
a system of law under which they lived, 
merely because that system was bad. It 
was wrong to impute this as an error to 
the men, when, in fact, it was an error in 
the law; and the blame, if any, was there- 
fore due to the law, and not to the indivi- 
dual. His hon. friend’s amendment met 
all these objections. That the negro 
should not receive a fair trial was a pro- 
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position which no hon. member would 
affirm. On both sides of the House the 
feeling on that point was the same: on 
both sides of the House the opinion was 
the same: on both sides of the House the 
mode recommended for attaining it was 
the same ; namely, that the colonial legis- 
lature should be called upon to amend the 
colonial laws—and should they refuse, 
that that House would itself amend them. 
—He wished to say one word on another 
part of this subject. He had read through 
all the documents referred to by his hon. 
and learned friend, and especially those 
relating to the case in which the evidence 
of the son had been admitted against the 
father. In that case, he was of opinion, 
that all the evidence given by the son, 
was, in fact, furnished by two other wit- 
nesses, on whose evidence the father 
might have been convicted. Again, he 
had read the documents relating to the 
trial of the man, whose wife was admitted 
to give evidence against him ; and in that 
case, as well asin the other, he thought 
the substance of her evidence was to be 
found in the testimony of two other wit- 
nesses, On whose statements that prisoner 
might have been convicted. In the se- 
cond of these cases especially, it was clear 
the prisoner had a gun in his possession. 
He could not distinctly collect the ground 
of the charge now made by his hon. and 
learned friend opposite. It was objected, 
certainly, that some slave evidence was 
not admitted at the trial, but that formed 
no ground of charge against the judge. 
Again, it was complained that the names 
of the witnesses were not furnished to the 
prisoners; to that complaint the same 
answer might be given. Further, it was 
alleged, that the witnesses examined, 
did not so prove the case, as that a judge 
and jury in this country would have acted 
on their testimony, and have convicted 
the prisoners ; but surely it was not be- 
cause the judge and jury there did not 
weigh evidence so nicely as a judge and 
jury would weigh it here, that the Jamaica 
jury were to be punished. They were 
not to be made responsible, because they 
were not such a nicely balancing and cri- 
tically investigating jury as a jury of the 
county of Kent might have been; and 

et the hon. and learned member’s reso- 
dution went to condemn them for a want 
of those powers of investigation which an 
English jury guided by an English judge, 
might discover in a cause submitted to 
their decision—He should now advert to 
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one thing, which, not latently, butbroadly, 
had been charged against the duke of 
Manchester. In doing this, he could not 
but observe on the egregious discrepancy 
between the statements of the hon. member 
for Weymouth. Sometimes the House 
were told that the duke was too severe; 
while at others he was charged with hay- 
ing permitted thirteen criminals to escape, 
Now, he admired that hon. member’s fee]. 
ings, but could not agree with his logic, 
by which the duke was one moment cen. 
sured for severity, and at another rebuked 
for lenity. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to have supposed, that some learned mem. 
ber was likely to rise on his side of the 
House, who, it was expected, would track 
the course of that evidence step by step, 
Now, he thought it very unlikely that 
such a task would be attempted by any 
learned member ; and unquestionably he 
was not the learned member who would 
presume to travel through the ichno. 
graphy of that evidence. If the hon, 
member meant to say, that the present 
system of law in the colony was bad, and, 
therefore, that the judges ought to be 
censured, then he must say that he agreed 
in the premises, but differed much from 
the conclusion. One hon, member had 
said that it was an unjust thing to refuse 
to admit the testimony of negroes, and 
that that refusal was founded on a preju- 
dice existing against them, on account of 
their want of religious knowledge. In 
talking of the prejudices of others, we 
should consider our own. He would not 
trouble the House with the details of our 
rules of evidence, but it could hardly be 
unknown to hon. members, that, until 
within 150 years ago no testimony was 
admitted in our courts from persons who 
were not christians? Nay, more: it was 
not more than sixty years since the evi- 
dence of Pagans or infidels was rendered 
admissible by a determination of lord 
Hardwicke. Even at this very period 
the evidence of Quakers in criminal cases 
was not admissible. Might it not be said 
that it was very hard for a Quaker to 
have his house torn down or pillaged, and 
not be able to prosecute the wrong-doers ? 
[** Amend the law, then,” from a member 
across the table.] He would not object 
to the proposition of the hon. gentleman, 
who was at liberty, if he chose it, to pro- 
pose an amendment of the law in that 
particular to the parliament. What he 
now complained of, was not colonial in- 
justice, but the British injustice, con- 
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demning’ men for carrying into effect the 
existing law of the country. He was in 
favour of the amendment of the law of 
the colony, but he thought we should set 
the example, and that the amendment of 
our own laws should precede the amend- 
ment of theirs. On these grounds he dif- 
fered from the resolution of his hon. and 
learned friend. He had no objection that 
the same privileges in the mode of trial 
which were now enjoyed by the white 
men should be extended to those who 
were tinged with a black colour; but he 
did object to condemning men for not 
acting on a principle not yet acknow- 
ledged by the laws under which they 
lived. He thought the House should re- 
cognize that distinction when they were 
called on to exercise the duty of amend- 
ing the laws of the colony. He agreed in 
the sentiments of the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite, as to the hated and accursed system 
of slavery, and he went along with them 
in their propositions for the gradual aboli- 
tion of it, and of its evils; but he could 
not subscribe to the resolutions they had 
proposed, which involved in the same dis- 
grace, delinquency, and punishment (for 
the condemnation of this House was the 
severest punishment), several individuals 
for having administered the laws of the 
colony as they at present subsisted. That 
those laws were bad, he agreed ; but they 
did exist, and it wasno crime to administer 
them as long as they remained in force. 

Mr. W. Smith congratulated the House 
on the progress of more liberal views and 
sentiments with respect to the extinction 
of negro slavery, and on the active share 
which his majesty’s ministers were taking 
in the amelioration of the condition of 
that portion of the subjects of the em- 
pire. In what a new situation were 
the colonists and inhabitants placed by 
the concessions made that night! He 
would not weaken the eloquence of his 
hon, friends by going over the points of 
evidence on which they had touched. 
He rejoiced to hear the expression of the 
Solicitor-general, who called the West- 
India eystem, an accursed system. 

The Solicitor-General said, it was sla- 
very that he had spoken of as an accursed 
system. He had not applied the phrase 
to any portion of the subject now under 
Consideration. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he understood, then, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman did 
admit the system of slavery to be an ac- 
cursed system ; and he had defended the 
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governor, judge, and jurors for supporting 
that system of law which slavery had made 
necessary to the preservation of the colo- 
nies. The necessity for the laws had 
grown out of the system of slavery. Did 
he, in saying that, misquote the hon. and 
learned gentleman? The hon. and learned 
gentleman did not mean to impute cor- 
ruption to a Jamaica judge, or dishonesty 
to a Jamaica jury, but he said, that jus- 
tice could not be expected from a Jamaica 
jury, bound and fettered as they were by 
the laws. Did he in that misquote the 
hon. and learned gentleman? If the hon. 
and learned gentleman had examined all 
the documents, he would have found rea- 
son for imputing to those judges and 
juries, that they had not attended strictly 
to the evidence laid before them. He would 
not hesitate to say, that it did appear to 
him that those judges and juries had not 
administered the laws even as they ex- 
isted. That there were technicalities in 
the practice of the Jamaica courts might 
be true; but, was the conviction of men 
on hearsay evidence, and at third hand 
too, an observance of a mere technicality ? 
Was not every man of common sense and 
common humanity bound to notice the 
vagueness and looseness of the evidence 
given upon the charges? He would re- 
fer to the case in which the evidence of the 
son had been received against the father, 
not as the only one that he could adduce, 
but as a strong one, of the necessity of an 
alteration in the laws. Indced it was im- 
possible that those laws should be suf- 
fered much longer to exist, a dishonour 
and a disgrace to the British government ; 
nay, tothe empire at large. “ Are we 
to alter the laws?” asked the House. 
“‘No,”’ replied the planters, “ you shall 
not touch our lJaws.”—‘‘We hate and 
abominate those laws, and we will alter 
them” say the House.—* No, you shall not 
touch them,” was the language of the co- 
lonists. What species of contro), there- 
fore, could by possibility be exercised in 
that case, but public opinion? And his 
hon. friends only came forward to say, 
that the control of public opinion should 
be expressed, respecting the conduct of 
the judges and juries who had acted in 
the manner described. He would ask, 
was that a case in which consideration for 
the parties should prevent the expression 
of public opinion? However, let that 
question be decided as it might, the dis- 
cussion would do good. It would open 
to the eyes of the public such scenes as 
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they were not accustomed to see. It 
would convince them, that the represent- 
ations made by those who were falsely 
accused of misleading the public mind, 
were true representations ; that they had 
not asserted one fact which was not 
fully made out by the documents pro- 
duced ; that they had not put forth one 
statement which was not confirmed to the 
very letter; that there was not one single 
accusation of cruelty which was not fully 
established. He did not say, that the 
right hon. Secretary (Mr. Canning) had 
given a few nights ago a picture of the 
amelioration in the condition of the slaves 
which he himself did not believe to be 
true; but he thought the persons to 
whom he had trusted for his information 
had grossly misinformed him. The right 
hon. gentleman had observed, that the 
abolition ought not to be attempted too 
hastily, because slavery had existed for 
ages, under governments who practised 
and respected the christian religion. But 
was West-India slavery to be considered 
in the same point of view as the slavery 
of remote times? No. West-India sla- 
very was a mushroom, a creature of the 
day, of comparatively modern growth, and 
was as repugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity then, as it was now. Of the reso- 
lutions before the House, he preferred the 
original motion, because he thought the 
amendment proposed by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters softened down the transaction, 
and removed a part of the stigma which 
ought to attach to so detestable a pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that his hon. 
and learned friend was entitled to the | 
thanks of the House for bringing forward | 
the subject of West-India abuses. The | 
House of Commons was the legitimate | 
sanctuary where justice should be found; | 
and he hoped that the appeal which had | 
that night been made on behalf of those | 
who were unable to state their wrongs, 
would not be made in vain. The hon. 
and learned gentlemen opposite called 
upon the House not to support the pro- 
position, because it would amount toa 
vote of censure upon the government of 
the colony, and upon all those connected 
with the proceedings which formed thesub- 
ject of complaint, which was the very object 
which he wished to see effected. A vote 
of censure should not only be passed on 
the governor, but on the judge and the 


jury, by whose verdict the lives of our 
fellow-men were taken away. That act 
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had been endeavoured to be accounted 
for on the plea of x mene: | ; but he could 
view it in no other light than that of an 
authorized murder. Not because they 
were guilty, were these wretched men 
convicted. The proofs of their criminality 
were altogether insufficient. The jury 
accepted evidence against them, which in 
law, justice, and humanity, they should 
have rejected. But there were other in. 
stances to be adduced, besides those 
already stated, of the wilful perversion of 
justice in Jamaica. In 1822, one James 
Simpson was tried at Kingston for havin 
chained down a girl only nine years old 
for the purpose of committing a rape on 
her person. The counsel for the prisoner, 
however, took an objection, that being a 
slave, the girl could only be considered 
as a chattel, and that her evidence could 
therefore have no effect. The course of 
justice was stayed in consequence, and 
the case was transmitted to England for 
the consideration of the twelve judges, 
who decided that, in the then state of the 
law, judgment could not be inflicted, 
and the man was liberated accordingly. 
A strong recommendation had, at the 
time been forwarded to amend a system 
which allowed such atrocities to pass un- 
punished ; but that recommendation had 
been treated like every other of the same 
kind, sent from this country. Leaving 
all political considerations out of the 
question, it was a bare act of justice to 


censure and reprobate, in the strongest 


terms, those who upheld and acted under 
such a system. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had not intended 
to have made any observations on the 
subject now under discussion, but finding 
that no one connected with the colonies 
had risen to express an opinion on the 
subject, and having had the misfortune to 
succeed toa property in those colonies, 


he felt it due to himself, to the colonists, 


and to the House, not to allow that oppot- 
tunity to pass, of stating that there were 
persons connected with the colonies, who 
felt as warmly concerning all these trans- 
actions as any of the hon. members oa 
the other side of the House. It was due 
to the colonists to state, that the sentl- 
ments of many of them were perfectly in 
unison with those of the gentlemen who 
reprobated these proceedings. He found 
it the more necessary to make this decla- 
ration, because he intended to vote for 
the amendment of his hon. friend neat 
him, though in most of what had been 
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said, respecting the trials, the evidence 
and the laws of the colonies, he fully 
agreed with the hon. gentlemen opposite. 
But, though he was of this opinion, he 
did not go, and he could not go the 
whole length of the original proposition ; 
because he was not prepared to visit 
with a heavy censure, or to stigmatize 
as criminal, men who, living in a state 
of society quite different from our own, 
whose property and lives being at 
stake, and who were acting under the 
greatest apprehension, had not conducted 
themselves quite so calmly, so dis- 
passionately, as gentlemen would have 
conducted themselves in this coun- 
try. He conceived the amendment of 
his hon. friend expressed all that it was 
necessary to express; and that the House 
ought to look less at the conduct of in- 
dividuals, than to take measures to pro- 
vide an effectual remedy for the system. 
He fully concurred with the hon. member 
for Norwich, that the chief control of 
the colonies must be looked for in the in- 
fluence of public opinion ; and, during his 
connection with the Colonial Department, 
he had, with that view, laid more papers 
on the table of the House than had ever 
before beensubmitted,to parliament. Ifthe 
resolution of his hon. friend went forth 
with the unanimous approval of the House, 
it would be impossible for the colonists 
not to see how highly their conduct was 
disapproved of. They must see, that 
gentlemen who differed on other subjects 
had united to condemn the colonial laws ; 
and such a sentence of condemnation 
would, he thought, operate as an effectual 
check against similar proceedingsin future. 
The resolution of the hon. and learned 
entleman involved in it a principle that, 
if applied to the judicial establishments 
of this country, would lead to enormous 
evils. It called on the House, with only 
imperfect documents before it, to pass a 
severe censure on the magistrates who 
had carried the system into execution. 
He did not mean to give advice to the 
hon. and learned gentleman, but he 
thought his hon. friend’s resolution was the 
better of the two, and that if it went forth 
with the unanimous approbation of the 
House, it would have more effect in the 
colonies, than a Resolution supported 
only by a part of the House. 

Mr. Brougham said, he differed widely 
from the right hon. gentleman who had 
Just sat down, in his view of the present 
question, and in his estimate of the nature 
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and effect of the proposed amendment 
going out to the colonists. If he could 
feel that it would give them reason to 
belive, that the legislature of this country 
passed it as their unanimous opinion, that 
the system of judicature must be reformed, 
and if it added, what the right hon, gen- 
tleman seemed, by some strange mis- 
understanding of the meaning and pur- 
port of the amendment, to infer from 
it, an expression of disapproval of the 
course of judicial proceedings which had 
been exposed, and not attempted, even 
by the right hon. gentleman himself, to 
be defended—if the amendment were 
calculated to convey these impressions, 
he would not say that he would prefer it 
to the original resolution of his hon. and 
learned friend, but he would not feel that 
decided and irreconcilable repugnance 
to its adoption, of which, as it stood, he 
could not divest himself. But feeling as 
he did, that that amendment was an en- 
deavour to get rid of the question altoge- 
ther, and with the conviction on his mind 
that the proceedings which were the sub- 
ject of the present debate, were sought to 
be screened, nay, actually defended by 
that amendment, he was determined to 
resist it with all his strength, and to press 
the resolution of his hon, and learned 
friend, although he should stand alone in 
the division. The House were told, that 
those proceedings were all clothed in the 
forms of law; and therefore it was said, 
that the system alone was to be amended 
and that it was not proper to express an 
opinion on the conduct of those who had 
acted under it. The Attorney-general 
had said, that he should be the last man 
to defend the system; and the Solicitor- 
general had exclaimed, God forbid, that 
he should deny, or defend the atrocities 
of the system! He was even indignant, 
that it should be supposed he had looked 
through the report, and examined the 
cases, with a view to defend it. He did not 
even attempt to palliate, what all admit- 
ted deserved blame; but he wished the 
House to distinguish between the law and 
the individuals, and only to censure the 
former. But, in his opinion, the law had 
been so perverted—the evidence was so 
inadmissible—the charge so vague and 
irregular that it was not possible to de- 
fend the conduct of the individuals. 
Even in the case of Smith the missionary, 
there is a better ground of defence. He 
was tried, indeed, by an anomalous court 
—by a court half military, half civil; but 
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there had been a definite disturbance, 
and there was against him a specific 
charge ; but, in the St. Mary’s case, 
how were the men put on their trial?) His 
learned friend said, they were legally 
tried ; but all the evidence against them 
was hearsay evidence, some at third hand 
—such as would not, as he well knew, 
be received in this country, or in any 
country where law was known. His 
learned friend had stated, that the whole 
had been conducted according to law, 
and that the law had not been violated. 
With all due respect to his learned friend, 
he would say, that if the law had not 
been violated, it had been perverted—that 
justice had been violated, and that, under 
colour of law, a gross and violent act of 
injustice had been committed. He should 
not care if the words “perversion of 
the law” were left out of the resolu- 
tion, so long as it admitted, that gene- 
ral justice had been most grossly vio- 
Jated, and the common rights of hu- 
manity assailed, The charge on which 
the negroes of St. Mary’s were put on 
their trial was different from that which 
was brought against those of St. George’s 
and Hanover parishes. In the latter 
places, the indictments were regularly 
drawn up, and the requisite forms of law 
had been complied with; but in St. 
Mary’s, the proceedings instituted against 
the unfortunate prisoners were not only 
marked with the greatest irregularities, 
but were conducted and hurried forward 
with the most indecent speed. He was 
entitled to draw this conclusion from the 
confession of the parties themselves. 
Colonel Cox wrote on the 20th, the ne- 
groes having been tried on the 19th, send- 
ing an account of the trial :—“I thought 
it my duty, he says, to insist on the ma- 
gistrates trying the negroes that had been 
taken immediately, and to send their trial 
and sentence express; as it will, in my 
opinion, be highly important for the 
safety of the parish, and, probably, the 
island, that they should be executed be- 
fore the holidays.” Thus he hurried on 
the trial, that there might be an execution 
before the 25th of the month. From the 
documents furnished by the parties them- 
selves, he could shew, therefore, that the 
trial at St. Mary’s had been less regular 
than the trials at St. George’s and 
Hanover, and that no delay, no respite, 
no breathing time, had been allowed be- 
tween the trial and the execution. There 
was a necessity, it was supposed, to hasten 
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the operation, to proceed with the trial, 
trusting to a conviction, in order that 
there might be an execution before the 
Christmas holidays. —Another omission, 
or rather difference between the trials at 
St. Mary’s and at Hanover, was, that, at 
the latter, the prisoners had a solicitor, 
and not atthe former. At Hanover there 
was an indictment ; not a vague charge of 
conspiracy, the meaning of which no man 
could accurately define, The indictment 
was drawn up like an indictment in an 
English court of justice ; and it was found 
by a grand jury, or a body performing 
the functions of a grand jury. The pri. 
soners had solicitors and counsel, who 
took a technical objection, which led, in 
the case of Jack, to a new trial. These 
circumstances showed that both the form 
and substance of justice had been violated 
at St. Mary’s, At St. Mary’s the men 
were put on their trial without all these 
formalities. The charge was vague and 
indefinite, and they were thus condemned 
on evidence which would not have been 
thought sufficient in this country to con- 
vict the basest of mankind of the smallest 
penal offence. In one brief tropical day, 
eight miserable men were put upon their 
trials, and before the sun went down they 
were no longer living. Undefended, un- 
pitied, and almost untried, they were 
hurried to their untimely graves, to gratify 
the headlong impatience of those who 
wished for eight executions before Christ- 
mas! ‘And was the House of Commons 
to look on at proceedings such as these, 
and say nothing through fear of casting 
an imputation on the constituted judica- 
ture of Jamaica? If that court of judica- 
ture and the governor of the island, had 
proceeded as no men ought to proceed, 
were they to be supported by an English 
House of Commons? Were we to be 
told to seal our lips, and shut our ears, 
against the dying groans of our fellow- 
men, because, forsooth, we might give 
offence to persons in place and power? 
If the House felt as he knew they must 
feel, he was sure they would not be satis- 
fied, unless they passed a censure on this 
constituted judicature. But if the pro- 
ceedings of this judicial body were in- 
fluenced by their apprehensions, the same 
could not be said of the governor, who 
was at a distance, and could not he af- 
fected by that array of fears which ex- 
isted among the people at St. Mary’s 
Those fears were local; and if they af 
forded a justification of the people on the 
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spot, they afforded no earthly pretence of | it was so much the more necessary that 
justification, no extenuation whatever, of the House should express a strong opi- 
the rash, the headlong impatience of the nion on their conduct. If men were 
governor. He received the statement of | placed in a situation in which they might, 
the trial, read the vague charges, com- under the influence of some momentary 
pared the evidence given on one and the passion, lend themselves to the commis- 
same day, varying and contradictory as it | sion of irrevocable measures, involving no 
was. He was at a distance, surrounded | less than the life and death of individuals, 
by his council, his secretary, and his law | it behoved the House the more strongly 
officers, accessible to give their opinions; | to express an opinion which might pre- 
and he, too, would give these unhappy | vent the recurrence of similar conduct. 
men no breathing time, would allow them | The House was bound to show the world, 
no respite, but by the return of the mes-| that, if justice and mercy were duties, it 
senger, despatched instructions that they | was no less a duty in those intrusted 
should be executed forthwith. The de-| with power to retain their self-posses- 
cree had gone forth ; and, were they inno-| sion and firmness; and it was no less im- 
cent or were they guilty, executed they | periously required of them, not to allow 
must be before Christmas. The other | themselves to be led away by a panic or 
case was that in which Leon and George | terror, under the influence of which they 
were capitally convicted on the evidence | might shed, or, as in this case, sanction 
of Corberand. This man, on his own| the shedding of innocent blood. He 
statement, was an accomplice. His evi-| should not have thought that he had done 
dence was not only unconfirmed by any | his duty if he had not stated his reasons 
corroborating circumstance, but there| for maintaining that these proceedings 
was every reason to believe that it was| ought not to pass the ordeal of parliament 
false ; yet, on this most doubtful and un-| unreprobated ; for, if it should once go 
supported evidence, the governor, with} out to the West Indies, that this system 
that impatience which characterized all} of monstrous cruelty and injustice could 
these unhappy proceedings, ordered one! with impunity be perpetrated again and 
of the two prisoners to be instantly exe-| again, as long as the system lasted would 
cuted. After these statements, was it| such acts be repeated without compunc- 
too much to ask if the censure, the| tion, and justified by past tolerance, and 
heaviest censure, of the House, should | in vain could they hope or look for the 
not fall upon the guilty parties? Let noj correction of such inveterate evils. 

false delicacy—no effort to screen indi-| Mr. Secretary Canning said, that if the 
viduals of rank and power—prevent the | hon. and learned gentleman, who had just 
expression of the heaviest censure. It! sat down, could not suffer this motion to 
was duce to the House, it was due to the} pass without recording his abhorrence of 
country, to pass such a vote, and he was the system which had led to it, neither 
convinced that it would lead to the most | could he (Mr. Canning) consent to vote 
beneficial results. It would then go forth | for the amendment which, by preference, 
to our settlements abroad, that those in he would place upon the hon. and learned 
power there must not dare to use that | mover’s resolutions, without at the same 
power in an intemperate and precipitate | time recording, that it was not from yield- 
manner. He did not wish to employ harsh | ing to him in any one of the general senti- 
expressions towards those on whose con-| ments of indignation which he had used 
duct he had felt it his duty to animadvert ; | respecting the whole colour of this trans- 
aud therefore, agreeing with his hon. and | action that he had come to a different con- 
gallant friend, the member for Southwark, | clusion, but that on grounds of a more 
im most of his observations, he could not limited nature he preferred giving his 
go the length of his gallant friend, and | concurrence to the amendment rather than 
apply to these unhappy proceedings the | the original motion. Indeed, he thought 
term of “ authorized murders.” He con- | the hon, and learned gentleman who spoke 
sidered the proceedings tu be a violation of , last had himself admitted—at least to that 
the Iaw, and the covictions to be a gross , extent went the principles which he had 
violation of justice ; and if men were placed ‘Jaid down—that to the original resolutions 
inasituation where they couldbeexcitedby | he could not grant an undivided concur- 
their own = hg ate to commit such | rence [no, no]. Such was certainly the 
acts, and where the — was such that | tendency of the hon. and learned gentle- 
they could commit them with impunity, | man’s argument; for he had declared 
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himself not prepared to give an ungradu- 
ated reception to the uniform expression 
of complaint, which pervaded his hon. and 
learned friend’s resolutions—he was not 
prepared to give one sweeping affirmative 
to the charge of violated justice and per- 
verted law, upon trials, in the description 
of which it was one great and leading part 
of his speech to separate and discriminate, 
The hon. and learned gentleman, doubt- 
less, in order to aggravate one case, had 
quoted another, which did not, in his 
conception, partake of the same repulsive 
character. He had contrasted the pro- 
ceedings at St. Mary’s with those at St. 
George’s and Hanover, marking distinctly 
the differences between them, and ad- 
mitting candidly and frankly, that in the 
one there had been an observance of form, 
2 cautious delicacy of proceeding, widely 
different from the other. Indeed, so clear 
had the hon. and Jearned gentleman him- 
self drawn the line, that iff his speech had 
been the preface of a motion on the sub- 
ject, it would have applied very differ- 
ently to each of the three cases which 
were involved in the present inquiry. But 
while this discrimination was essential for 
coming to an understanding upon the 
original motion, it was quite otherwise in 
the view taken by the amendment; and 
on that account, were it for no other, he 
greatly preferred it; for there, whatever 
might be the shades of difference as to the 
colouring of the facts, the only propo- 
sition pressed into their consideration, 
was, that they collected from the whole 
of these proceedings additional cause for 
feeling regret at the existence of distinc- 
tions in the law, as in its operation it af- 
fected the lives of the white and the black 
population of his majesty’s colonies. 
That these distinctions in the laws for 
shedding the blood of two classes of per- 
sons, only differing in colour, ought not 
to endure, he, for one, most readily ad- 
mitted. Such a system of law called for, 
and required, considerable alteration ; and 
it was the principle of that reform which 
he was ready to embody in the amend- 
ment that should have his support. In- 
deed, there was no considerable substan- 
tive difference between the original motion 
and the amendment ; for their object was 
alike, though they aimed, by different de- 
rees, to arrive at its accomplishment. 
deed, if the hon. and learned mover’s 
resolutions had run thus, ‘ That the at- 
tention of this House being called to the 
consideration of certain judicial proceed- 
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ings in the island of Jamaica, on the trials 
of slaves for rebellious conspiracy, in the 
years 1823 and 1824, had deemed it their 
duty to express in the strongest terms 
their deep regret at their occurrence, and 
could not refrain from declaring a convic~ 
tion of the necessity for an effectual re. 
form of the administration of criminal jus- 
tice respecting the slave population of 
that island.” To such a resolution he 
should at once have agreed. But then 
came these words, “ sorrow and indigna- 
tion at the violation of law displayed there. 
in,” and that, “they deeply lament the 
sentences of death, wholly unwarranted 
by proof.”? From these expressions he 
must, he repeated, dissent ; for he was 
not prepared to affirm by his vote, that 
these trials were marked by a violation of 
law, and a perversion of justice—that sen- 
tences of death had been precipitated. 
These were propositions which he could 
not, upon the facts before him, affirm, 
He was nevertheless prepared to concede 
that this system of law was utterly unfit 
to exist; he was prepared to follow up 
this concession by a pledge that it should 
be altered; but he could not go on and 
pass condemnatory resolutions upon those 
who, in the discharge of their duty (and 
a painful duty it must have been), were 
acting under the known provisions of an 
existing code of laws. To charge them 
with these crimes while so engaged, was 
both extravagant and untrue; and yet 
that was the proposition involved in the 
original motion.x—He would pursue the 
same line of classifying his opinions which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had 
pointed out to him in the framing of his 
resolutions. He had already declared, 
that he could not consent to affirm such a 
proposition as he had just described ; nor 
was he prepared to admit the precipitate 
execution of the sentences. That was a 
charge which obviously included two par- 
ties—the judges who pronounced the sen- 
tence, and the local government that 
had confirmed it. With respect to the 
former, they had the power, if they 
thought fit, to order the prisoners to in- 
stant execution, without awaiting any re- 
ference to the government; but they did 
not do so; they declined to avail them- 
selves of this power, and unnecessarily 
(he used the words in a legal, not a moral 
sense) reserved the sentence for the go- 
vernor’s confirmation. So that the bare 
recital of the fact showed not only the 
charge of precipitancy to be untrue, but 
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to be directly false as applied to the pro- 
ceedings of the judges; for they who had 
the power to order immediate execution 
had stayed the exercise of it, and referred 
the judgment to the governor. Then as 
to the charge respecting the governor, 


how did that stand? The duke of Man- 
chester was, it should be recollected, act- 
ing in his judicial station, as the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, in possession of 
the high prerogative of mercy. The argu- 
ment upon the exercise of that preroga- 
tive, from its very statement, could only 
become a question, after the ends of jus- 
tice were satisfied. He could not con- 
ceive, by way of example, a more formid- 
able question to have been mooted, than 
the remission or non-remission of punish- 
ment by the prerogative of the Crown, or 
its deputy: it was at once to launch into 
argument upon the most delicate of all 
human responsibilities ; it was to probe a 
prerogative, the exercise of which must, 
from the nature of things, be left to the 
conscience of him who was invested with 
it. To his sense of justice, and of the 
deep and awful responsibility of its duties, 
this trust must be consigned. It must 
unquestionably be left to his breast un- 
fettered, or it must be takenaway. Were 
they to make a matter of such delicacy a 
debateable question in that House, they 
would destroy the essence of the preroga- 
tive, and impair its vitality and obligation. 


He should never, he hoped, be forced in | 


that place to give an opinion upon the 
non-exercise of this prerogative; and a 
fortiori, he would not call for its con- 
demnation in the manner now proposed. 
He meant not to blame the hon. and 
learned mover for the course he had taken, 
though he assured him if he had thought 
fit to communicate his resolutions to him 


before this debate, he should have felt’ 


much more satisfaction at trying how far 
he could have agreed with him, than in 
framing or concurring in, at the last hour 
before he entered the House, a resolution 
such as he could sanction by way of 
amendment to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s proposition. Nay, he would go 
further and say, that if his resolution 
were not so strongly drawn up, and did not 
contain propositions which were as untrue 
as, he believed, they were dangerous, he 
should have even gone more to conciliate 
the feelings of the gentlemen opposite, 
than perhaps the nature of the case called 
for—he would have gone as far as could 
be, to satisfy all just feelings between man 
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and man ; and, under all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the occurrence, to have 
called for that expression of the opinion 
of parliament, which would have been as 
good, in the way of example, as any speci- 
fic censure, and at the same time would 
have wholly avoided the dangerous prece= 
dent of that House passing a formal cen- 
sure upon judicial proceedings, which did 
not appear to have outstepped the letter 
or spirit of the law. The preferable mo- 
tion which had occurred to him was as 
follows, ** That this House, sees in the 
proceedings which have been brought 
under its consideration, with respect to 
the late trials of slaves in Jamaica, further 
proof of the evils inseparably attendant 
upon a state of slavery, and derives there- 
from increased conviction of the pro- 

riety of the resolutions passed on the 
16th of May, 1823.” They would thus 
be showing the working of an imperfect 
system of law, and then quickening the 
necessary desire to bring such a state of 
things to anend. But, after he had seen 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s motion, 
he had added the following to his orginal 
resolution ; viz., ** But that, however de- 
sirable it is that the laws under which the 
late trials took place should be amended, 
it does not appear to this House to be 
expedient or safe, to impeach sentences 
passed by competent tribunals, upon pers 
sons brought to trial according to law, 
and convicted by a jury empanelled and 
sworn to give a verdict according to evi- 
dence laid before them.’* He particularly 
wished the last sentence to be preserved, 
because it recorded the reasons why he 
could not agree in the sweeping censure 
pronounced by the original motion. He 
was most anxious that his difference in 
opinion from the hon. and learned gentle- 
man should be confined to the prudence, 
the expediency, the safety, of censuring 
by a parliamentary vote, judicial proceed- 
ings conducted according to a system of 
existing law. It was to save the House 
from establishing such a precedent that 
he was anxious to have the amendment 
adopted; because while it would suffi- 
ciently tend to correct these disgusting 
tribunals, it would not create a precedent 
which might hereafter be used, to affect 
other courts very differently constituted. 
In the moral estimate of these transac- 
tions, he concurred with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, but he could not con- 
cur in his legal inferences. The transac- 
tions were monstrous and disgusting 
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enough, but they were not corrupt or il- 
legal. He would not follow hon. gentle- 
men into their details ; indeed, he was not 
competent to do so, neither did he care to 
touch such topics, for the purpose of 
blunting the edge of any susceptible man’s 
feeling, or of insinuating that he did not 
himself participate in them, but to prevent 
the dangerous adoption of a precedent so 
convertible to purposes hereafter which 
they might all have to deplore. In en- 
deavouring, while he delivered these 
opinions, to impose a bridle on his own 
feelings, he did not wish to restrain 
those of others, but to ward off a prece- 
dent, which, in other times, might lead 
to the worst consequences. 

Mr. Denman claimed the indulgence of 
the House while he briefly replied to some 
of the observations of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite. In the first place, he must 
deny that he had withheld from them any 
knowledge of his particular motion, On 
the contrary, more than a fortnight ago, 
he had communicated its import fully. 
Still, he felt so strong a desire that their de- 
cision should go forth unanimously, thathe 
begged to assure the right hon, gentleman, 
no partiality to any particular phraseology 
of his own would prevent the adoption of 
his amendment, could he consent with 
any sense of justice, to compromise the 
imperative duty which that House owed 
to the country, in maintaining and guard- 
ing the due administration of justice. He 
had early in the evening regretted his 
inability to do justice to this subject, and 
had anticipated that his defects would 
be abundantly repaired by his hon. and 
learned friends who followed him. The 
hon. gentlemen opposite had also come 
to his aid, so as greatly to narrow 
the point in contention. Upon all the 
strong points they were clearly agreed, 
and were now only disputing upon a 

uibbling fallacy. It was broadly stated, 
that the lamentable proceedings which he 
had detailed were by the laws of Jamaica 
justified. He would reply, no, and he 
spoke from the Jamaica code, which, 
through the courtesy of the Colonial 
Secretary, he held in his hand. In what 
part of this code were they bound to bring 
these parties to trial within two days? 
Why try them without the assistance of 
counsel, without having the opportunity 
of calling a single witness ? In what page 
was it prescribed, that eight men should 
be tried-and convicted before one and the 
same jury? Where was it enjoined that 
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a wife should be admitted a witness 
against her husband? The common law 
of Jamaica was the same as the common 
law of England. Then why this disso- 
nance in the practice? The thing was 
monstrous, and justified and called for 
the terms which he had applied to it in 
his resolutions. He denied that there 
was any thing in the Jamaica code which 
could sanction these atrocities. But it 
seemed that this woman was not the un- 
happy man’s wife in the legal acceptation, 
but a woman with whom he had coha- 
bited. She had, however, stated the con. 
trary at the trial ; and he would say that the 
common law was violated in the unnatural 
admission of her testimony. The prin- 
ciples of justice had been sacrificed, be- 
cause the law of nature had been invaded, 
the solemn obligations of kindred had 
been trampled under foot. He admitted 
the justice of his hon. and learned friend's 
discrimination, as to the classes of these 
slaves; but, taking them altogether, was 
there not a gross violation of law, and a 
perversion of justice in the whole pro- 
ceedings? Persons were tried and con- 
demned on the testimony of witnesses not 
sworn, and on hearsay—a wife had been 
adduced as evidence against her husband— 
the executions had been indecently pre- 
cipitated. All these were perversions of 
law—all of them clearly supported his re- 
solution—and the House would abandon 
its duty if it adopted any thing short of 
it. Then as to the judges, it was said 
that they had not been precipitate, and 
they had almost been praised for not 
ordering immediate execution, but refer- 
ring the sentence to the governor. It was 
a lame cause which required this sort of 
bolstering. The juries were certainly the 
least blameable, because they had been 
misled by the judges. And who was 
the chief judge in this case? The milita 

commander, who headed the troops whic 

surrounded the Court — who was anxious 
to have executions before Christmas— 
who condemned these poor creatures on 
such unheard-of testimony—and who 
was said not to have been precipitate; 
because, forsooth, he did not order instant 
execution, but referred the sentence to 
the governor—then came the defence of 
the governor. It was said that it would 
be most dangerous to interfere with the 
exercise of the prerogative of extending 
or withholding mercy. But he main- 
tained, that it was not a question of 
mercy, but of justice; for the governor 
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was bound, in justice, not to have ordered 
execution in such a case. Suppose a 
case had come before the Secretary for 
the Home Department, where persons 
had been condemned upon evidence 
clearly bad and insufficient ; would he, in 
such a case, advise execution without 
further inquiry ; and that too, in order to 
have execution done, and an example 
made before a certain day? Then his 
resolution called for a reform—of what ? 
Not of the law, though that doubtiess 
required it, but of the administration of 
criminal justice in the island. But they 
were told, that the system of law ought 
to bear all the blame. Was it to be en- 
dured, that public functionaries should 
thus carry unjust sentences into execution 
in such a precipitate manner, and that 
the House should do nothing more than 
coolly say, that all the blame rested with 
the system? Where were the checks 
that were justly to be expected from the 
controlling superintendence of an English 
governor, endowed with prerogative, pos- 
sessing the sympathies of national feeling, 
and the education and habits of the high 
rank in which he moved? Should they 
not expect to see him wield his authority 
for the protection of the weak, from the 
violence of the mighty, instead of lending 
the influence of his power to sanction 
oppression and injustice? If any thing 
in the arguments of the right hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite more particularly called 
on him not to consent to substitute the 
amendment for his own resolution, it was 
the observation of one of them who had 
long been connected with the colonies, 
who said he was afraid that if censure 
were passed upon judicial proceedings 
regularly carried on, it would establish a 
dangerous precedent. But, was the 
House prepared to say, that it never 
would inquire into any judicial proceed- 
ings, in which, although the essence of 
justice had been violated, the forms had 
been complied with? If they were, he 


must protest against a doctrine so uncon- 


stitutional. Whateverforms were observed 
towards these eight slaves, the substance 
of justice had been denied them, and 
eight men were consigned to death who 
ought not to have suffered. It was proved, 
that four of them were convicted on the 
evidence of a perjured rogue and robber, 
and that one of them was executed after 
the governor was aware of the infamy of 
the witness. If they were to be told, that 


it_ was neither safe nor expedient to 
VOL, XIV. 
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pass censure on those who duly acted 
under the solemn obligations of judges 
and jurors, why then had the cases of 
Russel and Sidney, and other murdered 
victims of arbitrary power, been revised 
and reversed? Had they not been tried 
according to law, before judges and juries, 
closely observing judicial forms? If the 
doctrine now insisted upon had been 
enforced by our ancestors, how could 
they have wiped off the foul stigma of 
these murders from the national cha- 
racter? He would no further trespass 
on the time of the House, than to say, 
that the government must bring this sys- 
tem of judicial abuse to an end, unless 
they were prepared to make a mockery of 
their whole proceedings. He could 
not adopt the amendment, because his 
conscience told him, that he ought not to 
bestow a qualified praise upon individuals, 
on the ground that what they had done 
was not in violation of law. 

The House divided on Mr. Denman’s 
motion; Ayes 63; Noes 103; Majority 


against the motion 40. 


List of the Minority. 


Acland, sir T. Ord, W. 

Allen, J. H. Palmer, C.F. 
Althorp, viscount. Pares, T. 
Attwood, M. Pelham, J. C. 
Benett, J. Philips, G. 
Birch, J. Philips, G. 8. 
Brougham, H. Poyntz, W.S. 
Burdett, sir F. Rice, T.S. 
Butterworth, J. Robarts, A. 
Buxton, T. F. Robinson, sir G. 
Calcraft, J. Rumbold, C. 
Calthorp, hon. F. Russell, lord W. 
Cavendish, C. Sebright, sir J. 
Cavendish, H. Smith, J. 
Colborne, N. R. Smith, W. 

Cole, sir C. Sykes, D. 
Corbett, P. Taylor, M. A. 
Crompton, S. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Davies, T. H. Tomes, J. 
Duncannon, viscount Tremayne, J. H. 
Evans, W. Tulk, C. A. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. sir R, 
Gaskell, B. Wall, C. B. 
Guise, sir B. W. Webb, E. 
Heathcote, G. J. Whitbread, S. 


Heron, sir R. 


Whitmore, W. W. 


Hobhouse, J. C. Williams, J. 
Honywood, W. Wilson, sir R. 
Kemp,’T. R. Wilson, W. W. 
Leycester, R. Wood, M. 
Lushington, Dr. Wyvill, M. 
Marjoribanks, S. 

Mani J. TELLERS. 
Milton, viscount Denman, T. 
Newman, R. W. Nugent, lord. 
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After the division, Mr. Brougham, re- 
ferring to the course and temper of the 
discussion, suggested the propriety of 
cutting off the latter part of the amend- 
~ ment relative to the inexpediency of im- 


peaching the verdict of the court, being | 
all that part which followed the words | 


“ the year 1823.” Mr. Canning assented 
to the suggestion, and it was agreed nem, 
con, to alter the amendment accordingly, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 3. 

Corn Laws.] Lord King rose to 
present a petition against the most gi- 
gantic of all jobs, It came from the 
working community of Manchester and 
its neighbourhood, and was signed by 
40,000 persons, and would have been 
signed by 20,000 more, had it not been 
for the delay and expense of collecting 
them. He thought that the character of 


that House would depend on the result of ; 


their lordships’ determination respecting 
the Corn-laws. In coming to this ques- 


Slavery in the Colonies. 
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endeavour to prove that the real interests. 
of the manufacturers and labourers con. 
sisted in eating the dearest corn, and in 
being confined to the narrowest market, 
To him nothing could be more absurd 
than this ; for when the price of corn wags 
made dear, the labour of those who con. 
sumed it must be increased, as they could 
not get proportionate wages. There could 
be no greater injustice than this, and he 
believed nothing was so likely to diffuse 
angry feelings, and separate the labouring 
community from the owners of property, 
He was therefore most anxious that the 
subject should be gone into without loss 
of time, 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 3. 
SLAVERY IN THE CoLontEs.] Mr. 
_ Brougham rose for the purpose of asking 
the hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
whether any act of the legislature of St. 
| Vincent’s on the subject of improving 


tion, their lordships ought to recollect, | the condition of the slaves, had recently 
that the public were very good judges, | arrived in this country, and whether it was 
not only of the value of their decisions, of that character which would cause its 
but of the motives of them also. The being allowed by the government here? 
petitioners stated, that the Corn-laws He was anxious that information should 
were made for the benefit of the land-' be given to the House on the subject of 
lords; but in that House it was always | any recent advices received of the pro- 
argued, that those laws were established ceedings of the colonial legislatures ; for, 
for the benefit of the public; and those ‘as far as he had been able to ascertain, 
who were most forward in maintaining | the statement of the right hon. Secretary 
this doctrine, were among the persons | for Foreign Affairs as to the course which 
who contended for unlimited trade inevery some of those legislatures had adopted, 
other respect. The people, however, | was not borne out by the facts that had 
were now too well informed on the sub-— transpired in this country. 
ject, and their lordships must expect to| Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that a bill had 
draw very largely on public credulity, if been received in this country which had 
they thought they could make it be be- been introduced in the colonial assembly 
lieved that those laws were for any body’s of St. Vincent’s. It had been read a 
benefit but the landowners. Some noble | second time, and ordered to be committed; 
lords, however, objected very much to and he supposed that ere now it had been 
little harangues” on corn, and wished passed into a law. This and all the other 
to have nothing said on the subject, ex- acts which had emanated from the co- 
cept in a real debate, in which they might | lonial legislatures would be laid before the 
sport all the variety of their ingenuity. House. His right hon. friend had not 
These great orators were like those stated, that in the acts of any of the 
= who wished to abstain from colonies the whole of the points men- 
shooting occasionally, in order to have tioned in the Orders in Council had been 
ne great shooting day. Others, on the embraced. Many of them had, however, 
contrary, chose to shoot every day in the | been introduced. 
year, and he believed that, in the end,! Mr. Brougham said, he had no wish to 
they killed more than those who reserved impute any intentional misstatement on 
themselves for one great annual battle. the subject. He was aware that the ac- 
When the great debate day did come, he | counts that had been received were as yet 
had no doubt that some noble lords would | imperfect ; but undoubtedly there did.ap- 
i 


| 
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ear to him a discrepancy between the 
statement made by the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and the accounts which 
had yet arrived in this country. The 
right hon. Secretary had said, that some 
measures had been adopted for facilitating 
the manumission of slaves, where they 
had the means of purchasing it, that was, 
that a power should be given to appraise 
the slave without the consent of the owner, 
and on that appraisement that the slave 
should, if he could make good the sum at 
which he was appraised, be manumitted. 
Upon this point, he could not find that 
any measure of the exact description al- 
luded to had been introduced by the 
colonial assemblies. The next ‘point on 
which the House was told that an im- 
provement had taken place, was that of 
the discontinuance of the whip as a badge 
of authority and stimulus to labour in the 
hands of overseers and drivers; but, upon 
this he could not discover that any step 
had been taken, except by the legislatures 
of St. Vincent’s. The next point was the 
admissibility of slave-evidence. The 
statement of the right hon. Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs on this point was, that 
out of twelve of the colonies which had 
legislatures (indeed it might be said out 
of thirteen, for, including Honduras, there 
were thirteen with local legislatures) seven 
had adopted measures for the admission of 
negro evidence. Now, what might be the 
contents of the papers recently received 
fromthe West Indies, he did not know; but 
from all the inquiries he had been able to 
make, and after consulting the public 
papers which had reached this country, 
detailing the proceedings of the colonies, 
as late as the 22nd of November last, he 
could learn, that only three of the islands 
had passed any acts for the admission of 
slave evidence. These were Dominica, 
Tobago, and Barbadoes. The act of 
Dominica had been passed eight years 
ago ; so that that could not be received as 
evidence of any disposition of the islands 
to act upon the Order in Council. There 
were thus only two islands which had 
passed any bill in accordance with the 
Order in Council. Tobago had passed 
such a measure; and to let the House see 
how far it entered into the spirit of the 
orders sent out, he would state how far it 
carried the principle of receiving slave 
evidence. The evidence of a slave was to 
be admitted only in the single case of 
murder of a slave committed by a white 
man, and even that admission was to be 
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contingent, upon two circumstances; 
namely, that there were none other but 
slaves present when the crime was com- 
mitted, and that the testimony of the 
party admitted as evidence should be cor- 
roborated by that of two slaves of un- 
impeached character. These regulations, 
and some others included in the act, 
rendered it so objectionable that it was 
disallowed by the government here; so 
that, for any practical good, it was worth 
nothing. In the act passed in Barbadoes, 
slave evidence was adinitted, provided 
the witness produed a certificate of in- 
struction in his religious duties ; not, as 
had been most properly recommended in 
the instructions sent out from the govern- 
ment here, which admitted the certificate 
fromthe religious minister of any Christian 
denomination, duly licensed to preach 
and teach, but from the clergy of the 
established church only. This was the 
only condition on which a slave could 
be admitted as evidence in Barbadoes; 
but it was a qualification of his ad- 
missibility, involving such a mockery of 
justice, that the actitself was most pro- 
perly disallowed by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. From all he had been able to learn, 
it appeared, that since the passing of the 
resolutions by the House of Commons on 
the 15th of May, 1823, only two islands, 
Tobago and Barbadoes, had passed any 
measure for admitting slave evidence ; and 
these were clogged with such conditions 
and qualifications as caused both to be 
disallowed at home; so that, infact, onthat 
point nothing practicable had yet been 
done.—But it was said that eight out of 
thirteen of theislands had taken somesteps 
towards giving to the slaves religious in- 
struction, and also for their more due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. From the ac- 
counts which he had seen, he did not un- 
derstand that much morehad beendonethan 
had been effected by the measures adopted 
by government, and supported by that 
House, ofproviding andsending out a suffi- 
cient number of clergymen of the estab- 
lished church, for the purpose of affording 
religious instruction ; but this was a mea- 
sure for which the colonies could take no 
credit. As to the steps taken for a more 
due observance of the Sabbath, he could 
not see what had been done, further than 
the substitution of a Thursday market, for 
that heretofore held on the Sunday; or 
the enabling the slaves to work in their 
provision-grounds on the former day in- 
stead of the latter. It was said, thatfiveout 
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of the thirteen colonies had adopted.mea- 
sures to legalize the marriages of the 
negroes ; but he could not discover where 
it was adopted, except in the Bahamas; 
and even there the rights of the masters 
might, to a certain extent, interfere. 
Eight of the colonies, the House was told, 
had adopted measures to secure the pro- 
perty of the slave, so as more effectually 
to facilitate his manumission. Unfortu- 
nately, however, manumission was left out 
in the instructions sent to Demerara. 
This was to be regretted, as it would lead 
the other colonies to believe that the go- 
vernment were not particularly anxious 
on that point. In the regulations arising 
out of the orders sent to Trinidad, there 
was one defect, which extended also to 
all the regulations made on the same point 
by the other colonies. It was, that, though 
the slaves were allowed to cultivate por- 
tions of ground for their own profit, they 
were prohibited from the culture of any 
of the staple articles of colonial produce ; 
and thus they were precluded from the 
only branch of industry, by the profits of 
which their manumission might be greatly 
accelerated. In the five colonies which 
were said to have taken steps to prevert 
the separation of families by sale or other- 
wise, Bahama was the only one in which 
a practical measure had been introduced ; 
but in Tobago the measure extended no 
further than preventing the mother from 
being separated from the child up toa 
certain age. That, no doubt, was good 
as far as it went; but it did not go far 
enough to justify the statement, that effi- 
cient means had been adopted in five co- 
lonies to prevent the separation of families. 
The House had heard, that in eight of the 
colonies measures, had been adopted to 
prevent the punishment of females. He 
was not aware of that being done in any 
island but St. Vincent’s, but even there 
the use of the whip, as a badge of authority 
and a stimulus to labour, was not wholly 
restricted. The only one of the eight, 
in all of which it was said that the use of 
the whip had been restricted, was Tobago; 
in which island thenumber of lashes was re- 
duced from thirty-nine to twenty. This, 
no doubt, would make a great difference in 
the scale of human sufferings, but it did not 
go the length to which it ought to be car- 
ried. He thought he had said enough to 
satisfy the House that the statement they 
had heard was not completely borne out 
by the facts of which they were yet in 
possession. However, to bring the mat- 
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ter to an issue, he would ask the hon, Se. 


cretary for the Colonies whether he would | 
object to returns containing the titles of | 


all the acts passed by the colonial legis. 
latures since May 1823, for bettering the 
condition of the slaves? Such a return 


would show at once what provisions had | 
been made by the colonial legislatures, | 
It would show how far thestatements which | 
the House had heard had beenborne out, | 
by what had been really done ; and what | 
that something was for which the colonies | 


were entitled to any praise. 


Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he was per. | 
fectly ready to agree to the proposition | 
of the hon. and learned member. Nay, | 
upon 
the table a tabular statement of the dif. | 


he would do more. He would la 
ferent acts passed by the colonial legis. 
latures, with their different clauses, so 
that the whole question might at one view 
be brought under the consideration of the 
House. It would be some time before 
this could be done, owing partly to the 
great increase of business in the colonial 
department, arising out of the recent dis- 
cussions respecting the slave question, and 
partly to the illness of the colonial coun- 
sel, which had been brought on by the 
severe application to the duties of his 
office. He must take that opportunity of 
stating, that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, by his economy, had been chiefly 
instrumental in preventing the public de- 
partments from being manned in a way 
necessary for the efficient discharge of 
their duty. It would be much better, if 
the present system were not altered, for 
the House to pass a resolution to absolve 
the public departments from all respon- 
sibility. The colonial counsel had been 
employed in his office during the whole of 
last year, not less than ten hours a day, 
That was too much for any man. Unless 
the House would furnish him with assist- 
ance, the public business must, in a case 
of illness, stand still. He pledged him- 
self, when the colonial estimates should 
be brought forward, to show that it was 
impossible that the public business could 
be transacted without an augmented es- 
tablishment. With respect to Demerara, 
the court of policy of that colony de- 
served great praise for the readiness with 
which they had adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Order in Council. The hon. 
and learned member was mistaken when 
he stated, that the slaves in none of the 
colonies were permitted to cultivate staple 
commodities They had that privilege 
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in Demerara. He did not feel it neces- 
sary to enter into the subject at greater 
length until the papers were before the 
House. He had every reason to believe 
that the Order in Council would, in about 
a fortnight, be the substantial law in St. 
Lucia, the Cape of Good Hope, Berbice, 
and the Mauritius. 

Mr. Hume said, that though it was 
paying the hon. Secretary no compliment, 
he must declare that he had not been 
listening to his speech until he had roused 
him by accusing him of impeding the 
public service. He really had a right to 
expect a very different treatment from 
the hon. Secretary; for last year he had 
allowed an increase of 1,700/. in the es- 
timate for the colonial department to pass 
without observation. The increase was 
made for the purpose of giving a salary 
to Mr. Stephen, who was appointed colo- 
nial counsel. Nothing could be more ob- 
jectionable to the colonies than such an 
appointment. He was the son of the 
person whom the colonists supposed to 
be their greatest enemy ; and to put him 
in an office in which every communication 

t o and from the colonies must pass through 
his hands, was highly objectionable. The 
appointment had outraged the feelings of 
the colonists more than any other act of 
the government 

Mr. Wilmot Horton doubted whether 
the gentlemen in that House who be- 
longed to the profession of the law would 
accede to the doctrine which the hon. 
member seemed desirous to establish ; 
namely, that a counsel would allow his 
private feelings to impede the perform- 
ance of his public duty. He, in his con- 
science, believed what he had heard Mr. 
Stephen himself state, that, on any sub- 
ject connected with the West-Indian in- 
terests, he had never had any communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, with his father. 
There was no man to whom, if he wished 
for advice or information on subjects of 
difficulty connected with the West Indies, 
he would sooner apply than Mr, Stephen. 
The hon. member seemed to labour under 
a complete mistake as to the duties of 
Mr, Stephen’s office. He was merely 
an executive officer, and could originate 
nothing. He might state as a proof that 
there was no sort of understanding be- 
tween the father and son, that the former 
had published a pamphlet in which he 
called the Order in Council, which was 
drawn up by his son, a “ parcel of trash.” 
He was glad that he had been presented 
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with an opportunity of stating, for the 
satisfaction of persons connected with 
the West Indies, that Mr. Stephen was 
merely an executive officer, and could do 
no more than obey the instructions of the 
head of the department. 

Mr. F. Buzton feltit necessary tosay, that 
Mr. Stephen never made any communica- 
tions to him. On the contrary, he gene- 
rally found that gentleman so very re« 
served, that he preferred transacting 
business with the hon. secretary. ' 

Mr. Brougham then moved, for the 
“titles of acts passed by the legislatures 
of the slave colonies since 15th May, 1823, 
and containing any provisions for pro- 
moting the religious instruction of the 
slaves, or the better observance of the 
Sabbath ; distinguishing the names of the 
colonies, the dates of the acts, the num- 
bers of the sections in which such pro- 
visions are contained, and specifying whe- 
ther the same acts had been allowed or 
disallowed by, or are now under the con- 
—" of, the king in council’—Or- 

ered. 


Army EstrmaTEs.] On the order of 
the day for going into a committee of 
supply. 

Colonel Davies said, that, in opposing 
the motion for the Speaker leaving the 
chair, he could assure the House, he was 
far from being actuated by any spirit of 
factious opposition, Thus much he wished 
at the outset to claim for himself and for 
his party, who had always been disposed 
to support a system of liberal policy. He 
had shown that his own disposition was 
not unfavourable to such a system, when 
he, last year, withdrew his opposition to 
the estimates of the noble Jord. But the 
circumstances of the country had been 
greatly altered since that period, and in 
the present crisis, when the nation was 
labouring under the pressure of generat 
distress, it was the duty of every member, 
to see that the burthens imposed upon 
his constituents.were as light as possible. 
Besides this consideration, there were ob- 
jections to the condition of the army as 
constituted at present, which did not apply 
to it, when the noble lord came down 
with his propositions last year. If the 
motion with which he intended to con- 
clude, should be agreed to, which was for 
a select committee to inquire into the 
military expenditure of the country, he 
had no objection to vote for a committee 
of supply, to grant such a sum as would 
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suffice to carry on the operations of the 
present year, subject to such reductions 
as should afterwards appear advisable to 
the select committee. He saw no less ob- 
jectionable mode of opposing a committee 
of supply. It was absolutely necessary, 
in his opinion, to curtail our present over- 
grown military establishment; and, in so 
saying, he did not mean to impute any 
peculiar blame to his majesty’s ministers ; 
for, if his own party were in power, he was 
sure they would pursue exactly the same 
course, unless they were closely watched. 
The gallant officer then proceeded to in- 
stitute a comparison between the number 
of troops employed in 1822 and 1825. In 
the former year, the total number employ- 
ed, at home and abroad, was 71,800; in 
1825, 86,893. He next proceeded to 
shew, in minute detail, that the military 
forces of France were larger, in proportion, 
than those of England; that ‘the British 
troops in Canada were neily as numer- 
ous as the whole army ot *the United 
States, and that many reductions might 
be made in several colonial garrisons. He 
recommended that colonial corps should 
be raise! instead of sending troops from 
this country, which occasioned a heavy 
expense. If the colonial resources were 
properly managed, and the pensioners on 
them were got rid of, he thought they 
might be fully available for defraying the 
cost of their governments. He considered 
that the mode in which the militia in this 
country was called out created a serious 
expense, without any real benefit to them. 
He adverted to the figure they made when 
in the field, like Falstaff’s ragged re- 
giment. Instead of the present mode, 
he thought that a portion of them should 
be called out and embodied for a longer 
time. The hon. member then took a 
short view of the whole of our expendi- 
ture, and compared it with that of 
France, where forty millions covered the 
whole of their annual expenditure, in- 
cluding not only army, ordnance, navy, 
&c. but also payment to the clergy, the 
poor, the making of roads, &c. If war 
should break out, ministers would find 
themselves unprepared to meet the ex- 
penses unless they had recourse to a more 
economical system of expenditure, and 
their difficulties would be increased by 
the measures which they were now pur- 
suing with respect to the currency. He 
concluded by moving. ‘That a select 
committee be appointed to inquire into 
the whole Military Expenditure of the 
country.” 
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Lord Palmerston said, he would not 
follow the hon. gentleman through the 
various statements into which he had en. 
tered. He did not think he had assigned 
any sufficient reason for the appointment 
of a select committee. The only ground 
stated for the motion was, that the com. 
mittee might inquire into the military ex. 
penditure. Now, the usual course was, to 
discuss the various items in a committee 
of the whole House, when there was q 
sufficient opportunity of fully considering 
every point. He must therefore oppose 
the amendment, and the hon. member 
must forgive him for not replying at 
present to his observations. . 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the House having resolved itself into the 
committee, to which the Army Estimates 
were referred, 

Lord Palmerston said, he felt convinced 
that all who had heard the motion of the 
hon. member for Worcester would have 
supposed, that the estimates of the army 
to be proposed to the House, contained 
some remarkable increase over those which 
had been voted in the preceding year. 
The fact, however, was, that the estimates 
which he was about to submit to the com- 
mittee, were the same as those of the 
last year, with the addition only of three 
hundred men, constituting three compa- 
nies, for the service of the colony of New- 
foundland, and to be paid for by the in- 
habitants of that settlement. The total 
increase upon the estimates was only 
126,586/. 4s. 8d. of which 84,0002. arose 
from the circumstance of the change that 
had taken place in the currency of Ireland; 
and the remainder, amounting to 42,000/. 
arose from the circumstance of certain 
items in the preceding estimates being 
charged only for the three last quarters of 
the year, commencing in April, whereas, 
in the present estimates, the items were 
charged for the whole year. In the first 
class of the present estimates, which com- 


prised all the active establishments of our , 


military force, consisting of the staff, the 
yeomanry, the medical staff, and every 
other description of efficient force, there 
was a total increase above the last year of 
104,257. 2d. arising from the two causes 
to which he had already alluded. The 
increase of charge upon the land forces 
was 194,5591. 5s. 1d.; upon the staff there 
was a total increase of 2,620/. 3s. 11d. of’ 
which 1,0001. arose from the change of the 
currency of Ireland; and the remaining 
sum of 1,620/, arose from an augmentation 
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of the medical staff, employed upon the 
coast of Africa. There was a diminution 
of expense upon the medical staff at home, 
both in England and Ireland, of 9417. 1s. 
11d. Inthe public department over which 
hepresided, the War-oflice, there was a dimi- 
nution of expense to theamount of 947/. 11s. 
5d. With reference to that branch of the 
department whose duty it was to examine 
the arrears of accounts, he was happy to 
say, that considerable progress had been 
made in bringing up the arrears. He was 
aware that great reductions might be made 
in this branch of the service, and he could 
assure the House that they should be car- 
ried into effect, to the greatest possible 
extent, as soon as the object could be at- 
tained consistently with the interests of 
the public service. In the medical de- 
partment, there was a diminution of 
94.12. 1s. 11d. which arose from the con- 
version of the Royal Military Infirmary into 
an hospital. If this arrangement had not 
been made, there would have been an in- 
crease of 1,000/. to the estimates of the 
present year. He should now come to the 
volunteer force. In this service there was 
an increase amounting to 8,966/. 4s. 6d. 
This augmentation of expense over the 
charge of last year arose from the circum- 
stance, that it was expected that most of 
the yeomanry force would be on perma- 
nent duty, during the present year, and 
which was not the case in the year just 
terminated. This was the sole reason for 
the increase of expense; for, as to the 
number of men, there had been a diminu- 
tion to the extent of eight hundred ; and 
a saving also had been effected, under the 
head of contingent allowances. But it 
had been thought necessary that an in- 
crease of allowance should hereafter be 
made to the men composing the remaining 
corps, during the time they should be 
called out on permanent duty. This al- 
lowance would extend only to the privates 
and non-commissioned officers. The 
former allowance had been at the rate of 
5s. a day, for man and horse; and when 
it was considered that the men were 
usually assembled for only a few days at 
atime, it would be easily conceived that 
they had not the opportunities of making 
such economical and advantageous ar- 
rangements, as soldiers who were sta- 
tioned for any long or certain period in 
one neighbourhood. The House, he con- 
ceived, would agree with him, that, under 
these circumstances, the former rate of 
allowance of five shillings a day was inade- 
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quate. The present proposal was, to aug~- 
ment the allowance by two shillings aday, 
making the total allowance to the private 
and non-commissioned officers of yeomanry 
corps amount to seven shillings per diem, 
whilst they were on actual duty. This 
increase of allowance would augment this 
branch of the estimates by 8,966/. 4s. 6d. 
He would not advert to the second class 
of Indian expenditure, but would proceed 
to the third class, on which there was an 
augmentation to the extent of 23,7311. 
First, there was an increase under the 
head of pay of staff officers, to the extent 
of 5,341/. 3s. 9d. partly arising from the 
change in the value of the Irish currency. 
The expenses of the Royal Military College 
were the same as last year. In the charge 
for garrisons there was no material varia- 
tion, and in the charge of full pay for re- 
duced, retired, and unattached officers, 
there was a diminution of 7,500/. occa- 
sioned by casualties, and which would 
have been 500/. more, but for the change 
that had been made in the Irish currency. 
There was also a diminution on the charge 
of half-pay and reduced allowances to offi- 
cers of foreign corps of 2,414/.. The next 
head of service was the estimate of the 
charge on account of the in-pensioners of 
Chelsea hospital, and in this service there 
was an increase of 301. lld. In the 
estimate of the charge of the out-pen- 
sioners, there was an increase of 44,6532. 
5d. in consequence of additional expenses 
incurred under the head of casualties. 
The estimate of the charge of the Royal 
Military Asylum was pretty nearly the 
same as that of the preceding year. Under 
the head of widow’s pensions, there was 
an increase of 6,670/. 6d. The next item 
in the estimates was the compassionate 
list, and allowances to officers for wounds. 
Under this head there was an increase of 
4,190/. of which 5002. arose from the dif- 
ference made in the Irish currency. On 
the superannuation, or retired allowance 
account, there was a diminution of charge, 
amounting to 1,759/. 14s. 1d. The amount 
of Exchequer fees continued the same. 
On the account of the three royal veteran 
battalions, there was a diminution of 
3,958/. 3s. 3d. The estimates for the 
corps were calculated to the 24th of 
March only, as, in the course of the ensuing 
month of April, it was intended that they 
should be disbanded.—He had now gone 
through the estimates, taking each head 
of expenditure seriatim, and had only to 
advert to the total amount of the charges 
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for the arnty forthe present year, as com- 
pared’ with the amount of the same head 
of national service for the year 1825. The 
vote for the army for the year, from the 
25th Dec. 1824, to the 24th Dec. 1825, 
was for. the support of 76,345 men; the 
estimates for the present year, ending 24th 
Dec. 1826, were for 76,572 men. ‘The 
total of the estimates for the a 1825, 
was 6,475, 54°71. 12s. 4d.; for the present 
year the amount was 6,602,133/. 175. 
making a total increase for the present 

ear of 126,586/. 4s. 8d. The number of 
and forces had been increased last session, 
not only with the general concurrence of 
the House, but with the particular assent 
of the hon. member for Worcester himself 
(colonel Davies) ; and he was, therefore, 
surprised at the hon. member's opposing 
the going into a committee, on the ground 
of unnecessary and extravagant expendi- 
ture, and of an improper number of forces. 
The only criterion by which the House 
could judge what forces ought to be kept 
up at the present period, was the exi- 
gencies of the service at the period for 
which they were required, and not the 
necessities that might have existed in 1792, 
or at any antecedent period. The colo- 
nial service of the country required a large 
force in actual employ, and the govern- 
ment were bound to take into consideration 
the necessity of having a disposable re- 
serve. The exercising of the forces was 
necessary for a constant relief. Thus the 
troops were constantly prepared, and in 
a fit condition to be sent on service as the 
exigences of the case might require. The 
hon. member for Worcester had stated, 
that the colonial garrisons were too great ; 
but it would be impossible to dispense 
with much of the regular army, by substi- 
tuting regular regiments instead of garri- 
sons. If forces were commissioned for 

eneral service, it would be difficult or 
impossible to get men to serve in perpetual 
banishment in the colonies, at the same 
rate at which those were paid who took 
the chance of the service generally. Thus 
the expense would, in either case, be the 
same. But the effect of confining bodies 
of troops in colonies would be, to make 
them of an inferior description. By the 
present system, the troops had the benefit 
of general inspection, of diversified service, 
and of experience. By confining par- 
ticular bodies of troops to particular colo- 
nies, they would lose these advantages, 
and become inadequate to the defence 
even of the posts intrusted to their pro- 
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tection.—The House must see that the 


change recommended by the hon. member | 
in the effective force of the country, would| _ 
If we) 
were to depend upon the militia, we might | 
drill them, but we must have a change | 
We should have, in fact, a) 
sort of infant army, which, ere it was fully | 
weaned from its mother, would have to| 
It had been | 


be attended with no advantage. 
every year. 


be replaced by another. 
urged, that our colonial establishments 
were too large, and our settlements in 


North America, in particular, were pointed | 
out as greater than they ought to be. But | 
his hon. friend, the secretary for the colo. | 
nies, was so much more competent to/ 
speak to this part of the subject than he | 


could pretend to be, that he would leave | 


it to him to answer this part of the hon, 
member’s argument. The only other in. 
stance to which the hon. member alluded, 
was rather an unfortunate one for his ar- 
gument. 
too large a garrison at Gibraltar. In an 
swer to that observation, he begged to 
refer to the hon. and gallant officer over 
the way (sir R. Wilson) who last year 
stated, that the garrison there was not 
more than sufficient, and expressed his 
regret, that a greater force was not em- 
ployed upon that station. 


which did not go very directly to the sub- 
ject before the House; but there was one 
position taken up in the course of it, the 
truth of which he felt himself bound to 
deny. The hon. member had said, that it 
was an additional reason why we ought to 
make every practicable reduction, because 
we were now about to return to a metallic 
currency, and to act upon the principles 
of free trade. Now, as far as he under- 
stood our object in going back to a me- 
tallic currency, it was to avoid the recut- 
rence of those distresses into which the 
departure from that system had, from 
time to time, unhappily plunged us; and 
our adoption of the principles of free 
trade was not a course which would rendet 
the country poor, and unable to bear ex- 
pense, but a course which had been re- 
solved upon from a conviction of its 
superior profitableness and expediency. 
The noble Jord sat down with moving, 
“That a number of land forces not 
exceeding 87,240 men (exclusive of 
the men belonging to the regiments em- 
ployed in the territorial possessions of the 


He stated, that we had by far 


He should not 
follow the hon. member through his re- | 
viewal of the finance systems of France | 
and America, because it was a proceeding 
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East India Company) commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers included, be 
maintained for the service of the United 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the 25th Dec. 1825, to the 24th 
Dec. 1826.” 

Lord Milton said, that he did not feel 
himself placed in the situation of the hon. 
colonel behind him, with respect to the 
army estimates of this year; for last year 
he had voted against the estimates, and 
was in a minority of eight upon that oc- 
casion. Therefore his noble friend over 
the way could not retort upon him that 
he was pledged to the present estimates 
because of his vote of last year. The ob- 
jections which he entertained against the 
noble lord’s resolutions were of a nature 
to prevent him from entering into detail 
—he objected to them altogether as 


founded upon an erroneous view of the 


interests of the country; and he was 
the more confirmed in that opinion by 
the latter part of the speech of the noble 
lord, in which he had endeavoured to 
divert the attention of the House from 
looking back to the principles of policy 
by which, in former times, the country 
had been regulated. He saw clearly 
from that speech, that the military spirit 
of the government—or, more properly 
speaking, its disposition for keeping up a 
Jarge military establishment—was far 
from being so subdued as, for the safety 
and happiness of the country, it ought to 
be. The latter part of the noble lord’s 
speech showed clearly that, in the opinion 
of the higher authorities of this country, 
our security depended upon the main- 
tenance of a large military force. Now, 
he was quite unconvinced that there was 
the least necessity for any larger estab- 
lishment than the country, in former 
years, had been in the habit of maintain- 
ing. If our colonies had increased in one 
my of the world, in another part they 
ad been diminished ; because, within the 
last fifty years, we had lost the whole of 
North America? His majesty’s minis- 
ters, in bringing forward the estimates, 
were not aware of the situation in which 
they placed the country. The necessary 
effect of such a large expenditure must 
be, to reduce the pecuniary resources of 
the country. And, if they still persisted 
in maintaining a large military establish- 
ment, let them recollect what they said in 
1816. In that year, 100,000/. extra was 
demanded upon special grounds. In 
1822 the estimates were increased in the 
VOL. XIV. 
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sum of 69,000/. beyond 1820. In 1825, 
our prosperity was said to increase; and 
now, in 1826, the increase beyond last 
year was 126,000/. His complaint was, 
that ministers, in a time of peace and 
tranquillity, had gone on increasing our 
military expenditure. If the sum granted 
in 1822 was sufficient, why ask more for 
the year 1826? And if the sum now 
demanded was absolutely necessary, how 
could ministers account for the deficiency 
of their demand in 1822? The fact was 
this—the landed interest was distressed in 
1822, and he would venture to predict 
that they would be equally distressed in 
1827. It was the duty of ministers, 
therefore, to conciliate the country by 
diminishing the public expenditure in 
such a manner as to enable us to meet 
the distresses which must come in 1827. 
But, though he had no intention of going 
into details, there was one point of the 
noble lord’s speech, which he could not 
help adverting to. The noble lord had 
said, that the allowance of 5s. per day 
was not sufficient pay for the yeomanry, 
and that he was going to raise the 
sum to 7s. per day. Now, talking 
of shillings, the same appeared small ; 
but when he considered that the pay of 
the whole of the yeomanry was to be 
augmented nearly one-half, the amount 
became of more importance. For his part, 
he thought that the yeomanry might be 
done away with altogether! as the time 
was gone by when such a species of force 
could be rendered serviceable. And they 
were now kept up solely for the purpose 
of gratifying a few individuals. To his 
knowledge they were kept up in one 
county with that view, and his right hon. 
friend opposite was aware of the existence 
of the corps to which he alluded ; but the 
country was so perfectly tranquil, as to 
render their presence not at all necessary. 
It appeared to him, that upon this head 
alone they might save 130,000. a year. 
Again there were the yeomanry corps of 
Ireland ; a body who, he would venture 
to say, were not only useless but mis~ 
chievous. He would only say, that min- 
isters were wrong in placing their reliance 
upon a large standing army. He would 
teil them, that if the army of the country 
were to be reduced to 20,000 men, they 
would find that the weakness of the coun- 
try would not be found in the smallness 
of that force, but in the condition of our 
Stock Exchange. There it was that the 
— of the country was to be found. 
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What effects the recent measures adopted 
by ministers might produce in that quar- 
ter he could not pretend to say. ‘They 
had entered into a negotiation with the 
Bank, in order to induce that body to 
advance large sums to the public; but 
the country did not want money, it want- 
ed confidence, and ministers had done 
every thing but take measures to restore 
that confidence. The promulgation of the 
correspondence between ministers and the 
Bank, was the cause of much of the dis- 
tress which had since taken place. They 
were misinformed when they stated that 
the panic had subsided. They would 
have found, if they inquired, that it con- 
tinued to rage to a great degree, and the 
publication of that correspondence had 
greatly increased it. With respect to the 
estimates, he thought that, for the last 
three years, they had been framed upon 
the most extravagant basis. The time 
would come, and sooner perhaps than 
the country gentlemen were aware, when 
the military spirit now predominant would 
be considerably subdued. 

Mr. Hume said, that the present situa- 
tion of the country required that the most 
serious attention of parliament should be 
directed to the estimates for this year. 
They were now called upon to vote the 
first of those estimates, and the question 
to be considered was—was the country in 
a situation to pay thatsum? It was very 
well for the noble Secretary at War to say 
that we were called upon to make no 
great increase upon the estimates of last 
year. But, we had gone on increasing 
our army expenditure, so gradually, but 
certainly, from year to year, that even 
the noble lord himself did not appear 
sensible of the enormous increase this 
year, as compared with former years. But 
the House ought to check this ruinous 
course of expenditure. Our army, navy, 
ordnance, and civil estimates, ought to be 
revised ; and, in his view of the case, the 
whole might be reduced one half. If the 
House would consider for a moment to 
what ruinous results this enormous ex- 
penditure must lead, those who were 
called the representatives of the people 
would not vote for such large establish- 
ments as were now called for by ministers. 
Before they voted these estimates, they 
ought seriously to consider how much 
was absolutely necessary to carry on the 
establishments of the country; and he 
was aware that he should be charged with 


arrogance for endeavouring to point out | 
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these establishments and the sums neces« 
sary to support them. No doubt, those 


whose duty it was, were the fittest per- | 


sons to point out such matters. But the 

did notdoso. On the contrary, he found 
that the army, navy, and ordnance esti« 
mates of this year were greater than 
those of last year. And he would ask, 
whether such a state of things ought to 
be, now that we were in the eleventh year 
of peace, and had a prospect of its con- 
tinuance for a long time, if we chose? 
Surely, one great cause of our keeping up 
a standing army was at an end. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), 
since his accession to his high and im. 
portant office, had, much to his honour, 
separated this country from that falsely. 
called Holy Alliance—from that body of 
despots, whose policy it was, to maintain 
large military bodies, in order to check 
and crush the growth of civil liberty, and 
encourage and protect their exercise of 
arbitrary power. We had, during the 
administration of the right hon. gentle 
man’s predecessor, adopted this policy to 
a certain extent, and it was the bane of 
this country. But we were now separated 
from those continental powers, and why 
should we continue to adopt their policy ? 
It appeared to him that the present sys- 
tem was supported chiefly by those who 
were maintained by, and who participated 
in, the spoils of the taxes, in the shape of 
pensions, places, &c. If those persons 
were called to pay these taxes, without 
participating in them, they would express 
in that House a very different opinion. 
They were at once the cause and effect 
of supporting the present large establish 
ments; they supported them because it 
furnished them with places, pensions, and 
other emoluments; and these, in return, 
rendered a great expenditure necessary. 
Was it not monstrous to think, that we 
had now 27,000 officers upon retired, full, 
and half-pay ? This was a number of in- 
dividuals nearly equal to the whole 
amount of our army some years ago. 
Between 1785 and 1793, we had no more 
than 36,000 men, including those re- 
quired for the defence of our colonies, in 
all. The military mania which prevailed 
in the country some time ago had not 
yet subsided; and, in order to give it 
countenance and support, taxes were im 
posed upon the industry, nay, the neces- 
sities of the people. The amount of 
taxes paid by the higher classes bore no 
proportion to what fell upon the middling 
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and lower orders of society. He would 
take, for instance, the assessed taxes, not 
one-third of which were paid by the 
higher classes; and what they did pay 
they received back in the shape of pay, 
pensions, and allowances of various de- 
scriptions. This grinding system served 
only to demoralize the people; and he 
would ask, were they prepared to say, 
that such a system ought to go on? 
Having said thus much, by way of apo- 
logy for what he was going to say, he 
begged to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the subject more immediately 
before them. He maintained that, before 
they proceeded further, it was their duty 
to appoint a committee, to inquire into 
every department of our revenue expendi- 
ture. In 1822, a finance committee was 
appointed; and what did theydo? They 
did not confine themselves to 1822, or to 
any particular year, but went back to 
1792, and clearly demonstrated that that 
period and 1816 were perfectly parallel. 
The noble lord said, it was perfectly ri- 
diculous to go back to 1792. He dared 
to say, that the noble lord, and those who 
supported him, were of that opinion ; but 
did those who paid the noble lord and his 
colleagues and supporters think so? The 
number of petitions presented to the 
House shewed that they did not. Those 
petitions, numerous as they were, would, 
ere long, be increased, so strong was the 
feeling of the country on the subject. It 
was impossible, without a breach of faith, 
to touch the 28 millions interest of the 
national debt; but the other 27 millions 
of expenditure, might be greatly reduced. 
For instance, the noble lord’s salary of 
4,000/. a-year might be reduced one-half, 
the salaries of all the other public officers 
might be reduced in proportion, and yet 
the parties would be sufficiently provided 
for. If that were done, he was quite satis- 
fied, that, in the course of eighteen 
months, taxes might be reduced to the 
extent of twelve millions, affording to the 
country a most acceptable and just relief. 
Following the labours of that commit- 
tee, he would examine what steps it took ; 
and first of all, it would be found that 
they drew a comparison between the years 
1792 and 1821, The comparative situa- 
tion of the country at those periods, was 
as follows :—In 1792, the whole expense 
of the army in Great Britain and Ireland, 
was only 2,330,000/. The charge for the 
Ordnance, for which alone 1,200,000/. 
were now required, was then only 
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-440,000/.; the navy cost under two mil- 


lions; so that the whole expense of the 
various establishments was 4,'700,000/. 
while the country, in the present year, 
was loaded with four times that charge. 
He saw nothing in the state of the king- 
dom to warrant such an extraordinary 
augmentation ; and if five millions more 
than was necessary could be exacted from 
the people, it only shewed, if reductions 
were duly made, how easy it would be, at 
any future period, by making appeals to 
the nation when they were unavoidable, 
to place it in the commanding station 
which it ought to hold among the powers 
of Europe. He really believed that the 
committee was not aware of what it was 
called upon to vote. The finance com- 
mittee took a view of the condition of the 
country from 1785 to 1792; and he 
begged the House to observe, that during 
that whole period of peace, the average 
number of troops never exceeded 36,000 
men; and in 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, 
they were only 30,000. The average of 
the five years previous to 1792, was 33,000 
men, and no more. The disembodied mi- 
litia was also 33,000; yet the noble lord 
had not scrupled that night to call upon 
the committee to pass a vote for a regular 
army of not less than 86,764 men. The 
noble lord, indeed, had called it 76,000, 
but he had taken only rank and file, with- 
out adding the officers, who, as they were 
employed, must also be paid. The whole 
military establishment of the country in 
1792, including 53,000 regular troops, 
and 33,000 disembodied militia, did not, 
in fact, exceed the number of troops now 
required for the standing army of the 
kingdom. To the 86,764 were, besides, 
to be added 8,446 men for the royal ar- 
tillery, including engineers, 9,000 marines, 
three-fourths of whom were available for 
land service, making a total of 104,210 
regular troops; which, in the eleventh 
year of peace, the people, in their present 
distress, were called upon to maintain, 
and when the king, in his Speech at the 
opening of the session, assured the parlia- 
ment that, among all his neighbours, there 
was every disposition to preserve peace 
and amity ! 

But this was not all, for he had hither- 
to only spoken of the regular army, and 
the militia for Great Britain was 55,000, 
and for Ireland 22,000 men, making to-« 
gether 77,000, towards which the country 
was Called upon to pay 500,000/. The yeo~ 
manry, by the last return, in Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland, were 74,000 men, and 
the expense 153,000/., being a large in- 
crease beyond the last year. The forces 
at Ceylon and the Cape amounted to 
4,000 or 5,000 men, and the grand total 
of the military establishment not less than 
259,000 men, ready to be called into ser- 
vice on any emergency. Deducting from 
this number the militia and regular troops 
in 1792, of 86,000, there would be a posi- 
tive increase of 173,000 men between 
1792 and 1826. He appealed to the 
committee, whether such a state of things 
was in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the finance committee of 1817? 
Before he read an extract from that docu- 
ment, he entreated gentlemen to attend to 
the distinguished men by whom it was 
prepared ; they were, the late lord Lon- 
donderry, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Tierney, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Wilbraham, sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Peel, Mr. H. Davies, sir G. Clerk, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Tremaine, Mr. N. 
Calvert, Mr. D. Gilbert, Mr. Holford, 
Mr. Gooch, and sir T. Acland. If it 
were necessary to re-appoint a finance 
committee, more proper individuals could 
not be named; they merited the utmost 
confidence, and they sat for nearly two 
years, and made seven reports, regarding 
the army, navy, ordnance, pensions, sine- 
cures, and tlie general income and expen- 
diture of the empire. Three or four of 
the committee were now distinguished 
members of the councils of his majesty ; 
and thus having power to enforce the re- 
commendations of the committee, he called 
upon them tolook back tothe work of their 
own hands, and to act in consistency with 
it. The words of the report were these :— 

* Your Committee, in making reference 
to the year 1792, desire to call the notice 
of the House to the low establishments of 
the latter part of that year, which were 
deemed sufficient for all national purposes 
at that time, in the contemplation of a 
long continuance of peace ; and, although 
many circumstances are materially changed 
by events which have subsequently taken 
place, so as to prevent any exact parallel 
from being drawn between the two cases, 
especially in the amount of pecuniary 
charge, yet they submit, that as near an 
approximation to that low scale of esta- 
blishment and expense as may be found 
consistent with our more extended pos- 
sessions, and with the augmented rates of 
various fixed disbursements, would be 
highly advantageous in relieving the bur- 
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thens, and in supporting the public credit | 


of the country.” 


Now he wished to know whether the | 
-price of stores, and of various articles con. | 


nected with our military establishment, 
had not been very much reduced? It 
could not be denied, that the price had 


fallen greatly ; and therefore it was clear, | 


that if the scale of our military establish. 


ment was placed on its proper footing, g ; 
great saving might be effected for the | 
country. What had taken place since | 


1817, to prevent such a reduction from 


being made? Those who were members ‘ 


of the House at that period, must recol- 


‘lect the speech of the noble lord (Castle. 


reagh) which held out the most flattering 
hopes of a reduction of the national ex- 
penditure. The noble lord then observed, 
that the reduced establishment at which 
they had arrived, was not near so low as 
might be expected in the course of a few 
years; but, after the changes that had 
taken place—after the long war in which 
the country had been engaged—it was 
impossible to arrive at them at once, 
After a few years of peace, they would, 
of course, be brought forward. The 
House, at that time, went with the noble 
lord; but the committee went further; 
calculating that, in the course of a few 
years, the country would be relieved from 
a large portion of expense. He would 
shew, before he sat down, how, under the 
present system, the people had been com. 
pletely deceived in the reasonable expect- 
ations held out by the committee. He 
should prove how all the pensions, all the 
fixed establishments, inshort, every item of 
charge, instead of decreasing, had been an- 
nually increased, since the date when the 
delusive promise was held out. He did not 
blame the noble lord opposite on account 
of these estimates. He was the only organ 
employed to lay them before the House; 
and the censure ought to fall, not on him, 
but on his majesty’s ministers, who agreed 
that so immense a force should be kept 
up. By subjecting the country now to 
such enormous expenses, they would be 
placed in this situation—that should war 
arrive, they would be unable to make 
those great exertions which they had done 
on other occasions. It had been stated, 
with very great truth, that it was only by 
the force of her financial exertions, that 
this country had been able to struggle 
through the war, and to overcome the 
manifold difficulties which were oppo 

to her. It was therefore the duty of the 
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House to watch over those finances with 
extreme jealousy; for it must be obvious 
to all, that if the government went on 
crippling the resources of the empire as 
they were doing at present, England must 
cease to have that commanding influence 
as a nation, which she had so long and so 
justly possessed. The committee of 1817 
stated, in their second report, that it was 
only by adhering to a rigid system of re- 
trenchment and economy during peace, 
that this country would be enabled suc- 
cessfully to encounter a period of warfare, 
should circumstances render it necessary 
that recourse should be had to hostilities ; 
and therefore they recommended theutmost 
economy in all disbursements of the pub- 
lic money, as essentially necessary to the 
substantial benefit of the country. In- 
deed, every part of the different reports 
of the committee was directed to the same 
object. In every sentence they pressed 
on the House as powerfully as they could 
do, the necessity of bringing down the 
military establishment as nearly as pos- 
sible to the standard of 1792. The noble 
Jord had drawn the attention of the House 
to the estimate of last year ; and his gal- 
lant friend (col. Davies) had very pro- 
perly observed, that it was not fair in the 
noble lord to confine his view to the last 
year’s estimate, instead of going back to 
that period when the House peremptorily 
called on ministers to cut down the ex- 
penses of the country. This was done in 
1821, when distress bore heavy on the 
country, as it did at present; though it 


did not weigh quite so heavy at this mo-. 


ment on the landed proprietors as he 
thought it would do in the course of a few 
months. At that period the noble mem- 
ber for Yorkshire gave the landed pro- 
prietorsalittle good advice, but they would 
not take it; and they pursued the most 
absurd course that any set of men ever 
adopted. When attempts were made at 
that time, to bring down those establish- 
ments to their proper scale, the country 
gentlemen refused to give their assistance 
in effecting that desirable object. They 
voted for the continuance of those ex- 
travagant establishments; and then, with 
the most extraordinary inconsistency, 
they turned round, and called for the re- 
duction of those very establishments in 
favour of which they had previously raised 
their voices. The estimate which the 
noble lord now presented amounted ex- 
actly to within 41,000/, of that which he 
submitted to the House in 1821. The 
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estimate for this year was 6,602,133/.; 
for 1821, it was 6,643,000/. But what, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the coun- 
try gentlemen, did the House do that 
session? On the 27th of June they un- 
animously voted an address to his majesty, 
praying “ That his majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct, that every pos- 
sible saving which can be made without 
detriment to the public interest, shall be 
effected in those more extended establish~ 
ments which the country is obliged to main- 
tain for the safety and defence of the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies ; 
and more especially in the military expen- 
diture, by a reduction in the numbers of 
the army, and by a constant and vigilant 
superintendance over that and all the 
other departments connected with the ap- 
plication of the ample supplies granted by 
this House.”’ This was an amendment to 
a motion of his own, in substance the same, 
moved by Mr. Bankes. Ministers had, 
to the last moment, resisted every attempt 
at retrenchment, until, at the close of 
the session, the pressure of distress was 
so great, that the country gentlemen 
turned round and said, that something 
should be done. Ministers then yielded, 
but with a bad grace, merely to relieve 
themselves from the disagreeable situation 
in which they would have been placed, 
had his motion been carried, as it cer- 
tainly would in spite of them, if the sense 
of the House had been taken onit. They 
got the hon. member whom he had just 
mentioned, to move an amendment in 
effect the same as the original motion, 
which was unanimously carried. What 
was the result of that unanimous address ? 
—an immediate reduction in the army, 
and that, notwithstanding the noble lord, 
then the ministerial leader in that House, 
having said, a few months before, that 
they could not carry on the service of the 
country, if the wheels of government 
were clogged by any reduction. A re- 
duction, however, in every department 
soon took place, and the following year, 
in the army, navy, and ordnance, there 
was a reduction of a million and ahalf. In 
1821, the army amounted to 81,100 men 
—the expense of which was 6,643,968/. 
The next year it was 61,820 men, making 
a reduction, in one year, of nearly 20,000 
men. This number was then sufficient 
for all the services of the country, and 
why not to-day? The expense in 1822 
was 6,103,069/. making a difference of 
expenditure for the army alone, between 
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the two years, of more than 500,000/. be- 
sides the commissariat, building of bar- 
racks, and all theother incidental expenses 
which attend the maintenance of an army. 
In 1823, the army was 59,100, the esti- 
mates for which were 6,087,398/. Un- 
fortunately, about this period, the price of 
corn advanced, affairs wore a more cheer- 
ful aspect, the poor were better employed, 
and ministers did not lose the opportunity 
of augmenting the military establishments, 
Year after year, since then, the numbers 
had been swelled, and the expense in- 
‘creased ; in 1824, the number of men was 
73,000, and in 1825, 86,438. He en- 
treated the committee to attend to the rea- 
sons assigned for this enormous addition. 
The principal reason which had induced 
hon, gentlemen to vote for the estimates 
was the then condition of Ireland, and 
the state of some of our colonies ; but, he 
believed, that, of the troops destined to 
proceed thither, not one-fifth had been 
actually sent out. The effect, therefore, 
was, that the standing force in the coun- 
try was considerably enlarged, and with a 
militia, to the amount he had already 
stated. As to Ireland, it was no longer 
pretended that any additional troops were 
rendered necessary by her condition. The 
precise state of the present establishment, 
then, was as follows:—32,670 men were 
to remain in Great Britain, and 32,194 
men in the colonies, being an increase of 
nearly 4,000 men. The force in Ireland 
was to consist of 21,900 men. If, how- 
ever, in 1792, an army of 17,000 men 
was deemed adequate to the service of 
Great Britain, what possible reason could 
be urged for now raising the force to 
nearly double that amount? Besides, it 
ought to be recollected, that at the pre- 
sent moment the militia and the yeomanry 
corps were much larger than in 1792. 

It had been stated three years ago, by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, that it 
was necessary to keep a counterpoise to 
the increasing power of the people; that 
the influence of the Crown ought not to 
be decreased, because it formed a whole- 
some check to the influence of the peo- 
ple. If, however, ministers would di- 
minish taxation ; and, by relieving oppres- 
sive burthens, make all classes contented, 
they would find no such check necessary. 
A larger standing army was only re- 
quired because government was resolved 
to do nothing to conciliate the great body 
of the nation. Hence it was that the 
people were to be controlled and over- 
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awed by a military power, daily swelled 
in proportion as the public grievances 
were aggravated. The existing enormous 
amount of taxation wasa great and crying 
evil; and, in order to remedy it, it was 
only necessary to lessen the expense of 
the publicestablishments.—A fter noticing 
cursorily the sinking fund, asit was termed, 
but which added only to the general 
weight which the nation had to sustain, 
the hon. member asserted, that taxes to 
the extent of four or five millions might 
be abolished, without detriment or incon- 
venience. The relief thus given would 
be felt by high and low, rich and poor; 
and those only would be injured whose 
emoluments depended upon maintaining 
the existing system upon its present ex- 
travagant scale. He could contemplate 
nothing more grateful to the ministers of 
a great and free country, than the task of 
dispensing such important benefits. At 
present, the government was restrained in 
its operations by being, as it were, screwed 
up between income and expenditure, be- 
cause the account was so nicely balanced 
by their anxiety to spend, and the desire of 
parliament to control. To remove taxes li 
berally would set ministers free, and make 
the people happy. He was anxious to 
press upon the committee the necessity 
for economy, because the establishments 
now were as large as they were in 1822, 
when the House had voted unanimously 
thatthey ought to be reduced; and it could 
not be pretended that there was any such 
change in the external or internal circum- 
stances of the country, as to warrant now 
what had been condemned. He would not 
now enter into any details respecting the 
items, which could be discussed as they pro- 
ceeded. In the speeches from the Throne, 
attention to economy had been pressed 
almost ridiculously ; for he could apply to 
it no other epithet, when, year after year, 
the House was told that retrenchment 
would be attempted, and the only result 
was, that year after year the estimates 
were increased. It was fit that the House 
of Commons, disregarding mere words, 
should, by its actions, show that it 
was in earnest, and compel ministers to 
give relief to a patient and long-suffering 
people. He could not employ on this. 
subject more forcible or more appropriate 
expressions than those of the finance com- 
mittee of 1817, and he had therefore: 
adopted them in the amendment which 
he now offered to the resolution of the 
noble lord. It was in these terms :— 
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« That in the opinion of this committee, 
it is expedient, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, to make a large 
reduction in the amount of the expendi- 
ture for the military establishment, and to 
approximate, as soon and as nearly as 
possible, to the establishment of the year 
1792, as recommended by the Finance 
committee of 1817, and in their second 
report, in the following words :—‘ Your 
committee, in making a reference to the 
year 1792, desire to call the notice of the 
House to the low establishments of the lat- 
ter part of that year, which were deemed 
sufficient for all national purposes at that 
time, in the contemplation of a long con- 
tinuance of peace; and, although many 
circumstances are materially changed by 
events which have subsequently taken 
place, so as to prevent any exact parallel 
from being drawn between the two cases, 
especially in the amount of pecuniary 
charge, yet they submit, that as near an 
approximation to that low scale of estab- 
lishment and expense as may be found 
consistent with our more extended posses- 
sions, and with the augmented rates of 
various fixed disbursements, would be 
highly advantageous in relieving the bur- 
thens and in supporting the public credit 
of the country.” 

Lord Palmerston said, that if the com- 
mittee concurred in the amendment, the 
hon. gentleman would not be at all nearer 
the attainment of his object, because it 
went only to the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the committee of Finance of 
1817, to approximate as nearly to the 
estimates of 1792, as might be ‘consistent 
with our more extended possessions, and 
the augmented rates of the various fixed 
disbursements.” The whole question 
therefore was, whether there had been 
such an approximation, and he was pre- 
pared to contend, that the resolutions he 
had to propose were framed with every 
due regard to economy, and adapted to 
the existing circumstances of the country. 
In considering this point the fair criter- 
tion to judge! by was not the mere 
point which had been so much relied on 
by the hon. member; namely, that the 
country was now, as in 1792, in a state 
of profound peace. They must, in coming 
to a decision, look to the present cir- 
cumstances of the country; and he had 
contended, that, considering those cir- 
cumstances, the existing military establish- 
ment was not too great. If that argument 
were of any force—if his reasoning were 
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just and sound—then it followed, that 
ministers had acquiesced in the recom- 
mendation contained in the resolution of 
the hon. member. The hon. member had 
made the report of the committee of 1817 
a very convenient instrument of debate. 
He had used it, on all occasions, as best 
suited his purpose ; and he had not always 
treated that committee with the respect 
and deference which he had displayed on 
the present occasion. If the hon. member 
would take the trouble of looking at what 
that committee had estimated as the pro- 
bable prospective expense of the military 
department, he would find, thattheamount 
now called for fell considerably short of 
that estimate. In the report, 8,500,000/. 
was set forth as the prospective expense, 
including 300,000/. for the expense of the 
militia. ~The hon. gentleman had re- 
peatedly stated, that, if his recommenda- 
tions had been attended to, government 
would by this time have reduced the ex- 
penses of all the establishments full one 
half. Now, if the House would look at 
the whole of these estimates, they would 
see that about one half of the charges 
were ascribable to the effective part of 
the establishment ; the other half to the 
liquidation of half-pay, pensions, and other 
charges, which were of a nature not in 
any way liable to reduction, even by the 
plan of the hon. gentleman. If, therefore, 
the hon. gentleman’s design ofareduction 
of one-half were seriously entertained, he 
would cut off the whole of the efficient 
part of the establishment. -The House 
would see how accurate and safe a guide, 
they had in the hon. gentleman. Of 
course, he was aware in how superior a 
situation the hon. member stood in ad- 
dressing the House on this occasion. He 
had at his ready service the general 
topics of declamation,—the expediency of 
reducing the taxation of the country— 
the dangers of a standing army—the pre- 
valence of a military spirit in the govern- 
ment—and the burthen of large and un- 
necessary establishments. But, he ap- 
pealed to the House if government had 
not since the peace, by repeated reduc- 
tions of taxation, shown an earnest desire 
to relieve the country from its burthens, 
and to put the establishments on a rea- 
sonable and effective footing. As to 
displaying too much of a military spirit— 
a charge which had been repeatedly urged 
against the government—for himself, and 
for those with whom he acted, he totally 
disclaimed it. He was sensible that there 
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was nothing so absurd, so ill-judged, and 
so inconvenient for the government, as 
well as being grievous to the country, as 
large and unnecessary military establish- 


~ ments kept up in time of peace. It was 


not only bad economy as it regarded the 
public treasure, but it answered no pur- 
pose of political strength and security ; 
and, in a military sense, for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of an effective 
service and sound discipline, it was 
notoriously defective. He was no ad- 
vocate for large military establishments in 
time of profound peace. He stood there 
only to advise with the House upon that 
establishment which he considered as the 
best suited to the dignity of the country, 
and the necessities of the empire. He 
would just give one instance of the effects 
of too rapid a reduction of our forces. In 
1821, the government, in compliance with 
the wishes of parliament, effected a con- 
siderable reduction of the establishment. 
What was the consequence ? There im- 
mediately occurred an urgent necessity 
for a great increase in the colonial service. 
Great embarrassments were experienced 
by government and, at last, after trying 
for three or four years, they found it ne- 
cessary to come to parliament for an 
augmentation of the forces. Last year 
he had stated in his place, that this aug- 
mentation was not wanted for any pur- 
mn at home—not for coercing the popu- 
ation — not for oppressing Ireland, but 
for colonial purposes. On that ground, 
and on no other, he now asked for this 
vote. He had explained before, that the 
additional force was required for reliefs 
on foreign stations in the first place; 
in the second place, to form a reserve at 
home, from which reinforcements might 
be sent to distant places, without strip- 
ping the country of its ordinary portion of 
defence. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that he would be content if it could be 
shown that the augmentation was em- 
we for the purposes of the colonies; 
ut the complaint of the hon. gentleman 
was, that the increase of force at home 
was large, while it was inconsiderable in 
the colonies. Now, to prove to the House 
that government had used no unfair pre- 
tence about the employment of these 
troops, in 1825, of each regiment consist- 
ing of ten companies, six went out to 
foreign service, and four came back. The 
House would observe, that not only was 
there an augmentation, but that there was 
an entirely new organization effected in 
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the course. of last year. Each regiment | 


before that time went abroad in a body, 
By the new organization, out of each 
regiment of ten companies, four were left 
at home to recruit, and six went on foreign 
stations. He had formerly explained the 
advantages of modelling the army in that 
manner. The effect of this new organi. 
zation was, that scarcely any but non. 
effectives were left at home, as these re. 
serve companies consisted chiefly of re. 
cruits, invalids, and men who had come 
home for the purpose of being discharged, 
Now, as the casualties abroad were filled 
up regularly, it followed that scarcely any 
but non-effectives were left at home; 509 
that of 8,000 men of these reserved com. 
panies, it would very seldom happen, that 
there were less than 6,000 non-effectives 
on the establishment at home. The aug. 
mentation then granted by parliament had 
fully answered the purpose, and had been 
applied as the government had under 
taken to apply it. He did not suppose 
that any gentleman would assume it as 
the ground of his argument, that the co- 
lonial service ought to be a perfect banish- 
ment of officers and men—that they 


should be compelled to pass the whole of 3 


their lives in tropical climes, or in other 
places equally unfavourable to their 
health. Yet such was the effect of the 
former method, In the East-Indies, there 
were eight regiments, which had been 
stationed there for nineteen years, without 
relief. There was one regiment at Cey- 
lon, and another at the Mauritius, which 
had not been home for twenty-one years. 
Nor had the government been enabled yet 
to provide for their return, notwithstanding 
all their efforts to relieve them. If the 
number of forces were to be diminished, 
that relief would be impossible. The ten- 
dency of such a resolution on the part of 
the House would be, to consign officers 
and men, to a hopeless banishment, which, 
in other countries, was only visited as 4 
punishment on the most culpable delin- 
quents. The hon, gentleman was not 
more happy in his statement of the nu- 
merical military force of the country, than 
in the means by which he proposed to re- 
duce the estimates. He stated, that we 
had an army of 239,000 men, How did 
he make out that magnificent army? By 
first of all enlisting the marines into It. 
Next, he puts forward the disembodied 
militia—a species of force admirably 
adapted to colonial service! But would 
the committee believe it ? 22,000 men of 
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that decription of force, and which the 
hon. gentleman contended were to be 
found in Ireland, had no existence, save in 
the vivid imagination of the hon. member 
for Montrose. Not one man of the Irish 
militia was embodied. So that, as far as 
they were concerned, the statement was a 
complete creation of the hon. member. 
By thesame enlarged optics the hon. mem- 
ber had discovered an effective force of 
74,000 volunteers. Now it was little less 
than ridiculous to calculate as part of the 
disposable force of this country a dis- 
embodied militia, in which not one private 
was enrolled, or to treat in the same man- 
ner men who were only assembled to per- 
form eight days’ permanent duty in the 
year.—He thought he had stated enough 
to show that there were sufficient reasons 
why the House should not accede to the 
proposition of the hon. member; and when 
that hon. member calculated the increase 
of the expenditure since 1792, he should 
have considered what was the nature of 
that increase, and he would then have 
found that it depended on charges not 
connected with the increase of our dis- 
posable military force. In fact, the por- 
tion of the estimates to which he now 
particularly alluded would not be affected 
by the proposed reduction, even if that re- 
duction were now to be carried into effect. 
In 1792, the expense for half-pay and 
annuities for past service, widows’ pen- 
sions, and other charges of a similarnature, 
was 434,000/. The same expense last 
year, was 2,803,000. So that, when they 
examined the charges, they would find that 
there was an addition of 2,400,000/. for 
what the gratitude of the country had 
voted in the way of provision for those 
who had been engaged in the public ser- 
vice. Under all the circumstances, he 
considered that no case had been made out 
to induce the committee to accede to the 
hon. member's proposition. 

Mr. Robertson adverted to the incon- 
sistency of the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
in calling for low prices at one time, and 
attributing distress to them at another. 
He had generally voted with ministers 
upon this subject: but he really thought 
they did not know what they were about. 
They were opening our markets to a com- 
petition with foreign nations whose la- 
bourers lived at less expense, and could 
work cheaper than our own; and they 
were, at thesame time, raising the standard 
of the currency. If they persevered, 


fewer commodities would be consumed, 
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while the weight of the public burthens 
would be grievously augmented by the 
reduction. They ought, therefore, to do 
every thing that was possible in the way 
of reduction of the establishments. 

Mr. Hume said, he would have been 
satisfied with the application of the new 
forces to the relief of foreign garrisons, 
but his complaint still was, that they were 
chiefly kept at home. If government 
were sincere, the increase would only 
have been made in available corps. But, 
how stood the fact? The Life-guards 
were 785 men in 1792; they were now 
1,305. The increase of the other regi- 
ments of cavalry was from 3,037 to 7,014. 
Were these additional cavalry wanted for 
the garrisons abroad? The guards had 
been increased from 3,572 to 5,726. They 
were not wanted to increase the garrisons 
abroad? Why not reduce 8,000 of this 
the most expensive class in the service, 
when they might keep 16,000 infantry for 
less money? Each cavalry man cost 74/. 
per year, while the cost of an infantry 
soldier was only 31/.; so that if the same 
money must be expended, more than 
double the number of men, and those of 
the useful and available sort, might be 
maintained with it. The marines, which 
now amounted to 9,000, were spoken of 
by the noble lord as only applicable to 
other services; but in some places they 
had been employed in garrison. He now 
came to the militia, whose numbers he 
was supposed to have overstated. What 
was the fact? The militia, he asserted, 
consisted of 55,092 men and officers. Of 
these, a large proportion were said never 
to have been enrolled. If that was the 
fact, how could the noble lord ask them 
to pay for a force which was not in exist- 
ence, but which had, nevertheless, cost 
them a sum of 91,000/. per ann. since the 
peace? On the subject of the half-pay, 
he had only to observe, that if the govern- 
ment would not fill up the list of half-pay 
with young men in order to perpetuate 
the item, there might be some hope of a 
reduction in that quarter, but not other- 
wise. That they did so, was evident from 
the fact, that the half-pay list had greatly 
increased since the year 1816. At that 
time, the sum required for half-pay 
amounted to 114,000/. It had varied in 
the succeeding years, and it now amount- 
ed to 123,000/. So that our half-pay had 
materially increased during eleven years 
of peace. 

— Palmerston asserted that the 13,000 
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additional men granted last year had been 

applied to the relief of foreign garrisons. 
he hon. gentleman was clearly in error 

as to the actual number of men in the 

militia and volunteers. As to the charge 

for half-pay, there was an absolute reduc- 

tion. In 1820, it was 840,000/. this 

year it would be 770,000/. 
The Committee divided: for Mr. 

Hume’s amendment 45. Against it 144. 

List of the Minority. 

Allen, J. H. Milton, viscount 

Althorp, viscount Monck, J. B. 

Bernal, R. Newman, R. W. 

Benett, J. Ord, W. 

Birch, J. Palmer, C. F. 

Blake, sir F. Pares, T. 

Brougham, H. Pelham, J. C. 

Bright, H. Philips, G. R. 

Burdett, sir F. Powlett, hon. W. 

Davies, T. H. Robarts, A. 

Denman, T. Robarts, S. 

Duncannon, viscount Robertson, A. 

Evans, W. Robinson, sir G. 

Ellice, Ed. Russell, lord J. 

Griffiths, J. W. Smith, W. 

Guise, sir W. Tierney, rt. hon G. 

Heron, sir R. Tremayne, S. H. 

Hobhouse, J. C. Williams, J. 

Honeywood, W. Wilson, sir R, 

Howard, H. Wood, M, 

Knight, Robert Wyvill, M. 

Lamb, hon. G. T 

Marjoribanks, S. 

Martin, J. 


On the resolution, That 156,271/. be 
granted for defraying the charge of 
volunteer corps in Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the year 1826,” 

Mr. Hume objected to an additional 
grant for the yeomanry and volunteer es- 
tablishment. Indeed, he did not see the 
least necessity for a country enjoying a 
profound peace to be burthened with a 
yeomanry establishment, and he should 
propose its being abolished altogether. 

Lord Althorp said, hethought the volun- 
teer corps a very useless force, and that not 
a single shilling, in the present state of 
the country, ought to be expended on 
them more than last year. He belonged 
to a yeomanry corps which drew no pay ; 
but if they remained embodied, and were 
called out on permanent duty, it was ne- 
cessary to pay them. He would there- 
fore move “ That 147,000/., the estimate 
for last year, be substituted for 156,271.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, as he un- 
derstood the hon. member for Montrose, 
his proposition was, that the volunteer 
establishment should be abolished. He 


Hume, Joseph 
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begged to remind the hon. gentleman of. 
the remarks of the finance committee of 
1817, whose labours were so fortunate 
as to meet with the approval of the hon, 
gentleman. The right hon. Secretary 
here read an extract from the report of 
the finance committee of 1817, showin 

the favourable light in which they visual 
the volunteer establishment. So far the 
opinion of that committee was favourable 
to the volunteer system, and in that 
opinion he cordially concurred. The 
question was, whether there should be 
any addition made to the allowance of 
volunteers. He felt that there should 
be an increased allowance ; inasmuch ag 
the present pay of the volunteer corps 
was inadequate to their support. fn 
the course of his official duties, he had 
frequent occasions to observe the con- 
duct of the volunteers, and he thought 
the whole establishment was most credi- 
table to themselves and to the country. 
Yet he had never wished to see that es- 
tablishment increased, and when applica- 
tion had been made to him from various 
quarters for the purpose of augmenting 
the yeomanry, he had uniformly resisted 
such a measure. He considered that 
the manner adopted for training and ex- 
ercising those men was attended with 
most unnecessary expense, and it was 
now done away with altogether. He 
wished to see a permanent duty allotted 
to the volunteers, and was convinced 
that such a regulation would be most 
satisfactory. He wished further, that 
they should be inspected at stated times 
by competent cavalry officers, by whose 
report the House would be enabled to 
judge as to their conduct and discipline. 
He wished, however, not to be misun- 
derstood. He had no desire to see the 
civil power placed in the hands of mili- 
tary men. He had never wished to call 
in the aid of the military, to accom- 
plish that which the civil power would 
be competent to perform; but it was 
no reflection on the country to say that 
circumstances might arise when the civil 
authorities would be set at nought, and 
the intervention of the military be found 
necessary. He believed that the existe 
ence of that most useful body of men 
was of great service, and he thought 
that the observation used by the hon. 
member, that they were merely kept up 
to strike awe into the country, was most 
unfair and invidious. He supported the 
motion for an additional allowance, as he 
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believed that 5s. a-day was inadequate to 
the support of a man who had his horse 
as well as himself to provide for. He 
thought 7s. a day a reasonable charge. _ 

Sir R. Heron considered every shil- 
ling that went to the support of volun- 
teer cavalry thrown away. What were 
these troops fit for? In cases of internal 
disturbances they were not fit persons to 
quell riot and disorder. Their local con- 
nexion with the county made them parties 
in every disturbance, and they were there- 
fore unfitted to interpose between con- 
flicting parties. The disturbances at Man- 
chester afforded a strong instance of this. 
It was otherwise with the regular army. 

Lord J. Russell objected to the exist- 
ence of a volunteer establishment, for he 
believed, in most instances, they were 
kept up for political purposes, and to 
gratify the party feelings of those by 
whom they were established. Consti- 
tuted as volunteer corps were, they pro- 
duced any thing but concord in the 
country; and he would much rather see 
the military called out in aid of the civil 
authorities, in case of necessity, than 
have resort to the interference of men 
who, from local feelings and connexions, 
were more likely to act from passion 
than otherwise. He therefore objected 
to any additional allowance, and moved, 
as an amendment, that 25,000/. be adopt- 
ed in place of the sum proposed by the 
original resolution. He had never heard 
such weak reasons adduced for keeping 
up a large military force while the 
country was in the enjoyment of a pro- 
found peace. 

Sir R. Fergusson seconded the motion 
of his noble friend, The yeomanry corps 
consisted of few masters and many ser- 
vants, and were not that independent sort 
of yeomanry, paying their own expenses 
which he should like to see in the country. 
The regular troops were better in cases of 
disturbances than the yeomanry. He 
would like to see our cavalry plain Eng- 
lish troops. They were the best cavalry 
in Europe; and he did not see any reason 
for dressing them out in mustachios, to 
the annoyance of the men themselves, and 
to the disgust of those who beheld them. 
He wished to see them plainly dressed, 
without any of the fopperies of foreign 


__Mr. Benett conceived, that it was impos- 
sible for a yeoman to pay his expenses out 
of 5s.a day; he thought that 7s. was in- 
adequate for man and horse. He had 
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witnessed the exertions of the yeomanry 
in times of disturbance, and bore willing 
testimony to the prompt and efficient 
manner in which they preserved the public 
peace. There was nothing military about 
them. They were merely armed con- 
stables ; and he had seen them, on several 
occasions, suppress very dangerous riots, 
without so much as presenting a pistol or 
drawing a sword. He wished to see them 
called out for three or four days in every 
year, for the purpose of being drilled and 
disciplined, and in order to ascertain their 
efficiency. 

Col. Johnson denied the utility of the 
yeomanry cavalry, and opposed the grant. 
altogether. 

Mr. Davenport said, that without the 
== the peace of the county which 

e represented could not have been pre- 
served. He believed, almost every manu- 
facturing establishment in it would have 
been destroyed. 

Mr, Wynn defended the present consti- 
tution of the yeomanry cavalry. Their 
utility in preserving the public peace was 


to be estimated, not so much by the riots. 


they had —— as by those they had 
revented. 

anchester yeomanry, in 1816, he had 
always been of opinion, that there were 
many points perfectly defensible. 

Lord Althorp approved of the yeomanry 
system, not as a political engine, but as a 
means of bringing the gentry and farmers 
together. But he objected to the practice 
of keeping them out on permanent duty. 

Sir H. Vivian bore testimony to the good 
discipline and general efficiency of the 
yeomanry cavalry; but it was desirable 
that they should be inspected by cavalry 
officers. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the House had 
voted as large a standing army for the 
present year of tranquillity, as it did im- 
mediately after the peace, when Europe 
was in the most unsettled condition. 
Under these circumstances, he considered 
the proposed vote for the yeomanry wholly 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Hobhouse gave notice, that he 
would, on Monday, when the report 


should be brought up, propose the re-- 


duction of the estimate to some definite 
number. On referring to the army esti- 
mates for 1820, he found that those for 
the present year were quite as burthensome 
to the nation, in every respect. 

Mr. Gooch eulogized the yeomanry, as 
the constitutional force of the country. 


ven in the conduct of the 
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Mr. Berual was of opinion, that while 
the military establishment was continued 
on its present scale, the yeomanry force 
was unnecessary, 

Mr. Evans was of opinion, that if the 
magistracy of the country were to do 
their duty with proper vigilance and ala- 
crity, there would be no occasion for the 
description of force under consideration. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he wished to pro- 
tect himself against being supposed to 
participate in the views of his hon. friends, 
who thought that the interference of a 
standing army with the civil power was 
preferable, in a constitutional point of 
view, to that of a yeomanry force. He 
perfectly agreed with those who con- 
sidered the yeomanry as the constitutional 
force of the country; and notwithstanding 
what had been said of their inefficiency, 
he had observed them in the two counties 
with which he was best acquainted, Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire, to be both, as to ap- 
pearance and discipline, a highly respect- 
able and useful force. In every point of 
view they did credit to the country. He 
objected, however, to the custom of 
taking them out on permanent duty, as it 
was called, because that practice had a 


direct tendency to destroy their consti- | 


tutional character, and convert them into 
a body of a very different nature. The 
farmer could not afford to leave his home 
for seven or eight days, and he therefore 
was obliged to send a servant as his sub- 
titute. Inthis way asort of armed police 
might be raised; but, unless the farmers 
themselves filled the ranks, it would be no 
real yeomanry force. Reference had been 
made to the conduct of the Manchester 
yeomanry, in 1816, but that corps was 
not, properly speaking, a true yeomanry 
force, but a body of armed partisans. 
They had, under peculiar circumstances 
of public excitement, been brought into 
action with exasperated feelings, against 
an unarmed multitude. But that trans- 
action was inno degree discreditable to 
the genuine yeomanry. He confessed, 
that no. part of the expense of our military 
éstablishment was, in his opinion, so little 
objectionable, as the grant under discus- 
sion. But he repeated, that if the object 
was to preserve the real character of this 
description of force, the permanent duty 
ought not to extend beyond three or four 
days, at the furthest. It was highly de- 
sirable, no coubt, to reduce the military 
charges of the country ; but he was not 
disposed, therefore, to diminish the 
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necessary allowances to the Yeomanry’ 


cavalry. 


Mr. Secretary Peel stated, in expla. | 


nation, that the permanent duty was not 
imposed upon the yeomanry as an obj. 
gation on each particular corps, to be per. 
formed at a period fixed by government, 
The course pursued was, to leave each 
corps to choose its own time, when it 
asked for permission to go out for a certain 
number of days. 

Lord Milton was of opinion, that the 
yeomanry had become a very different 
force from what they were originally in. 
tended to be, and were applied to very 
different purposes. 

Lord John Russell said, that after what 
had passed, he should not divide the com. 
mittee. 

The amendments were then negatived, 
and the original Resolution agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 6. 


Corn 1n ExcHANGE FOR Norzs 
— Petition or W. Martin.] Mr. 
Hume presented a Petition from William 
Martin, grocer, of Seven Oaks in Kent, 
complaining of the conduct of a Country 
Banker. The petitioner stated, that, a 
short time ago, he carried eighteen one 
pound, and two five pound notes, of the 
issue of the Bank in Seven Oaks, to the 
hanking house of Beeching and Sons, and 
demanded payment. Instead, however, 
of receiving that paymentin gold thebanker 
handed him Bank of England notes; and, 
upon his complaining that he ought to be 
paid in gold, absolutely refused to do so. 
The petitioner then went to a justice of 
the peace, and requested him to summon 
the banker, and require him to make the 
payment in gold, or state the reasons for his 
refusal ; but the magistrate declared he 
had no power to interfere. On the nest 
day, the banker sent twenty-eight sove- 
reigns to the petitioner’s house, in pay- 
ment of the said notes. Mr. Hume said, 
he had ascertained the truth of this state- 
ment, which the banker did not deny, 
but said it was an ill-natured proceeding on 
the part of the petitioner. This, however, 
had nothing to do with the question. 
The House ought to say whether his 
majesty’s subjects were to be placed ina 
situation by the country bankers, in which 
they could not have the local notes con- 
vertible into gold when they pleased. 
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The petitioner stated, that four years ago 
a bank at Tunbridge-wells stopped, by 
which great distress was occasioned in the 
neighbourhood, and the demands on which 
bank had not yet been paid in full. The 
petitioner therefore prayed that some 
security might be provided by the House 
against the recurrence of such accidents. 
He found, by a return on the table, that 
150 banks had stopped payment since 
1816, and he therefore thought that the 
prayer of the petitioner was an extremely 
reasonable one. 

Mr. Baring said, that ifit were intended 
to continue the small notes of country 
bankers, something might be said to the 

tition; but as they were to be called 
in, he thought any measure upon the sub- 
ject unnecessary. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that in this case it 
was not pretended by the petitioner that 
he had sustained any injury, but it was 
brought forward merely to try the ques- 
tion as to the bankers right to refuse gold 
in payment of his own notes, when demand- 
ed. He did not see the expediency of 
pressing an immediate return to a gold 
currency. To meddle at all with the 
currency was not an advisable measure at 
that moment; and the manner in which it 
would affect all classes of society, had not 
been sufficiently considered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was quite impossible for the most active 
legislation to meet every possible case. 
The petitioner appeared to him to have, 
in reality, nothing to complain of. On 
presenting his notes at the banker’s he 
was offered Bank of England notes, which 
were convertible in a moment into gold, 
and on the following day he was sent the 
gold itself. Now, he did not think that 
any summary process required to be in- 
troduced by the hon. member for Mon- 
trose would have given Martin the power 
of procuring the money quicker than 
within twenty-four hours after his de- 
mand. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that as the man 
gained all he required, it was evident his 
only object was to make a case for pre- 
senting a petition. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Hume presented a 
Petition from the weavers of Pollock- 
shaws, praying for an alteration of the 
Corn-laws. The hon. member observed, 
that while the wages of weavers were 5s. 
@ week, and even little or no work to be 
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had at that price, it was monstrous to con- 
tinue the present system of the Corn-laws. 
Of all taxes the people paid, the Corn- 
laws were the worst. It was a bread tax, 
by which a limited class, the cultivators 
of the soil, were alone said to be bene- 
fitted. He, however, contended that they 
were not benefitted. Every class would 
equally share the advantages of the cheap- 
ness of that necessary of life. 

Mr. Benett said, that if it was not for 
the Corn-laws, he would be glad to know 
how the nation could pay the interest of 
the debt, the poor-laws, the taxes, or any 
other of the great public burthens, If 
no laws protected the grower of corn, he 
apprehended they would find some diffi- 
culty in finding a market for their manu- 
factures. The agricultural interest formed 
the bank upon which they drew for every 
burthen imposed upon the people. If 
they got rid of those laws which su 
ported that class, they might get rid, at 
the same time, of the national debt, and 
every other tax which pressed upon the 
country. 

Sir R. Wilson, in presenting a petition 
from the ladies shoemakers of Westmin- 
ster, against the Corn laws, observed, that 
he liked to hear the subject discussed in 
that House, because these discussions 


were a means both of disseminating in- _ 


formation and removing prejudice. At 
the same time, he considered all language 
of asperity or reproach towards the land- 
lords, as highly reprehensible; for he be- 
lieved the landlords of England to be as 
generous and benevolent a class of men 
as any other in the kingdom. There 
were some of them who considered, how- 
ever, any attempt to approach the Corn- 
laws, as almost equal to the opening of 
Pandora’s box, from the ills which were 
to be spread by that event over the coun- 
try. The hon. member for Wiltshire 
considered any interference with the 
Corn-laws as likely to put an end to all 
payments of the national debt, or the 
other obligations of the country. He 
had no such apprehensions ; but when he 
saw corn as high as it was during the 
war, and the wages of manufacturers, 
which were then 20s. or 30s. a week, now 
reduced to 4s. or 5s., with bread at two- 
pence or two-pence half-penny per Ib., 
he thought it was high time to apply some 
remedy to the evil under which those 
classes were suffering. He did not object 
to the landlord or his tenant having a fair 
remunerating price; but when he said 
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fair, he meant a relatively fair price, in’ 
the present fictitious state of the country. 
If the landlords, instead of preserving 
rents at the high rate they had been 
during the war were to lower them, and 
permit a free trade in corn, as well as in 
other produce, the whole community 
would be benefited. He wished to see 
the manufacturing classes have a rate of 
wages sufficient for their subsistence ; and 
as one who voted for free trade, with the 
understanding that a change in the Corn- 
laws was to form a portion of the system, 
he now called upon all who had so voted 
to give their vote for a change in the 
Corn-laws. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the petition was 
from the boot and shoemakers. Now, of 
all those who approached that House with 
a petition upon the subject, he considered 
them perhaps the least entitled to com- 
plain. It was notorious that a gentleman 
could not purchase a pair of boots and 
spurs under the price which he procured 
for a quarter of his best wheat. As long 
as the manufacturers continued to demand 
such prices, their profits must be as large 
or larger than the corn-grower’s ; and they 
could therefore afford to pay the price. 
They could not have corn cheap, and the 
other articles of life relatively dear. His 
hon. friend had talked of bread as being 
very high in price; there was no analogy 
between the price of bread and corn. 
Whether it was the miller or the baker, 
he knew not; but the price of corn was 
very different from the price of bread. 
He would be willing to apply the prin- 
ciples of free trade to corn, as well as to 
every other article; but in the present 
sophisticated state of the country, they 
could only approach to the principles of 
that trade. 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to know who 
were those lucky landlords from whose 
rent-rolls their rents had not been re- 
duced. He could assure the petitioners, 
that if the Promissory-Note bill passed, it 
would not be long before the price of 
corn was as low as they could wish; and 
then they would find wages decrease also. 
He was sorry to see that gentlemen could 
not present petitions without, by a sort of 

side-wind, throwing out unjust and illi- 
beral imputations upon the landlords. 


Colonel Davies said, that if the country | tion. 


gentlemen would oppose the enormous | | 
estimates which were presented to the 
House, a reduction in the taxes would 
take place, which would render the bur- 


which the 
pended. 
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|then of the Corn-laws so much lighter, 


that they would not be felt; but while he 
saw them day after day, supporting the 
extravagant expenditure of ministers, he 
was neither surprised nor sorry to hear 
the Corn-laws complained of. 

Mr. N. Calvert was desirous that the 
Corn-lawss hould be revised, but objected 
to any alteration which would deprive the 
landed proprietor of a fair remuneration, 

Sir £. Knatchbull most positively 
denied the assertion, that rents had not 


been reduced. He also wished to state. 


that the price of corn, instead of being 
60s. was 58s. He did not think that any 


alteration in the Corn-laws would be be-. 
neficial or justifiable at this time. Much. 


delusion prevailed upon this subject; 
which, he trusted, would be corrected by 
the discussions in that House. 


every fair protection to the agricultural 
interest; but he must say, that the manu- 
facturing and mercantile interests, from 
the changes which had been introduced 
into our commercial policy, had some 
claims upon the agricultural interests. 
Sir F. Burdett said, he thought that 


had now arisen. Perhaps it would be 
better that such a discussion should take 
place when the question was brought 
fairly before the House, than to have it 


introduced in the present irregular way, 


on the presentation of a petition, as many 
hon, gentlemen representing the landed 
interest, whose opinions were upon this 


subject the most important, might feel it 
irksome, without some previous intima- 
tion, to deliver their sentiments. 
was a natural feeling for those to enter- 
tain who were not in the habit of fre- 
quently expressing their opinions in that 
House. Much delusion, in his opinion, 
prevailed upon this subject, and he was, 
therefore, desirous that it should come 
fully and fairly before the House, with a 
view of dissipating that delusion. As to 
the particular distress of shoemakers, or 
of any other class of persons, it was & 
thing certainly to be regretted that dis- 
tress existed amongst them; but that 
distress, whatever they might think, was 
quite disconnected with the present ques- 


This 


The distressed situation of the 
abouring classes was governed by prit- 


ciples totally distinct from those upon 
estion of the Corn-laws de-. 


u 
the working classes laboured 


Mr. T. Wilson was disposed to extend. 


much error and much prejudice prevailed, 
upon the subject on which a discussion. 
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under a mistake when they raised the cry 
for cheap bread. It was certainly very 
natural for them to do so in their dis- 
tressed state ; but what he complained of 
was, that gentlemen who ought to be 
much better informed, should encourage 
the delusion under which those persons 
laboured, in supposing that, with cheaper 
bread, they would still have the same rate 
of wages as they now received. The 
manufacturers, who expressec so much 
compassion for the state of their work- 
men, in the next breath stated, that they 
expected to derive a benefit from a re- 
duction of the rate of wages, in conse- 

uence of a reduction of the price of corn. 

‘he manufacturers expected that a re- 
duction of the rate of wages would be 
beneficial to them in this way—that it 
would enable them to come into the mar- 
ket with the foreign manufacturers on 
fairer terms than at present. On that 
point, also, he believed that the manufac- 
turers would find themselves totally mis- 
taken. But what, then, became of their 
compassion for their unfortunate work- 
men? He really believed, that when the 
subject came to be fairly and properly 
discussed, delusion and misrepresentation 
would be found at the bottom of all the 
statements which were put forth respect- 
ing the operation of the Corn-laws upon 
the working classes. It was to be 
lamented, that any class of persons in this 
country, or in any part of the king’s 
dominions, should be unable to maintain 
themselves in comfort by the exercise of 
their honest industry ; but it was not fair 
to charge such a state of things upon the 
Corn-laws, for the purpose of enlisting 
the feelings of sympathy against that sys- 
tem. Every man in that House must 
wish that his poorer countrymen were 
well off, comfortable, and happy—that 
every one of them had a fowl to put in 
his pot, not on a Sunday alone, but every 
day in the week. Butif that object could 
not be obtained, and if a distress which 
they all deplored prevailed, it was idle 
and mischievous to hope, or to attempt to 
remedy it, by setiing one part of the 
community in opposition to another, and 
creating an animosity between the manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests. Those 
interests would both flourish best when 
they were most united. It was impossible 
that the landed interest should be poor, 
and the other interests of the country 
great and flourishing. This it was an 
easy matter to prove; and he trusted that 
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much light would be thrown upon the 
subject in the forthcoming discussions, to 
refute the erroneous notion which some 
entertained, that the adavncement of one 
interest was at variance with the support 
of another. In the mean time, he depre- 
cated the attempt that was made, by par- 
tial and unjust representations, and by 
irregular discussion, to perpetuate those 
errors, and to foment prejudices in the 
public mind against the landlords. He 
knew the character of that particular 
body, of which he had himself the good 
fortune to be a member, and he would 
not hesitate to say, that throughout 
Europe, throughout the world, and even 
in that portion of the new world which we 
were disposed to regard with a favourable 
eye, on account of its liberal institutions, 
there was not a set of men to be found 
who could be compared with the landed 
proprietors of England, for the exercise 
of all the virtues—and most important 
ones they were—connected with their 
situation [cheers]. Whenthe question 
came to be discussed, he should be pre- 
pared to support the propriety of a free 
trade in corn—not because he thought the 
measure would depress the landed inter- 
est—he believed it would have no such 
effect; if he thought that it would, he 
would adopt a different line of conduct, 
for he held it to be necessary that the 
landed interest, which was the foundation 
and support of all the other interests of 
the country, should, if need be, be u 

held. He would support a free trade in 
corn, because he was friendly to the prin- 
ciple of free trade on all subjects of com. 
mercial policy: and, if he regretted any 
thing at the present time, it was that that 
part of his majesty’s government, who ad- 
vocated the principles of free trade, had 
not been able to carry their liberal prin- 
ciples to such an extent as was to be 
desired. He was for a free trade, not 
only in corn, but in every other commo- 
dity; and, in the first place, he was 


desirous to see a free communication 


established between every part of his 
majesty’s dominions. When the time 
should arrive, he would endeavour to show 
that the landed interest were in error, in 
supposing that they would suffer any 
injury from a free trade in corn, as the 
commercial interest were in supposing 
that they could be in a flourishing con- 
dition while the landed interest was de- 
pressed. He hoped they would be pre- 
pared to give up the protecting duties, 
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and that when a particular trade was 
thrown open, they would not overwhelm 
ministers by complaints of the distress it 
occasioned them. With reference to the 
discussion the other night as to the silk 
trade, what he complained of was, that 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
the Board of Trade, did not carry the 
principle into effect. The right hon. 
gentleman had proved, as clear as day- 
light, that he could afford no more pro- 
tection than a duty of 30 per cent; that 
by giving more, he would in fact, be 
giving less, because he would be letting 
in the smuggler, and subjecting the trade 
to all the inconveniencies which were be- 
fore attendant upon it. A protecting 
duty of any kind ought to be allowed 
with great caution ; for it had the effect 
of obliging the consumer to buy an infe- 
rior article, at a price — its real 
value, besides its injurious effects upon the 
judicious employment of capital. If the 
trade were worth embarking in, it ought to 
be open to competition, and not be fetter- 
ed with a protecting duty ; and if it were 
not, it would be better that the capital of 
the country should be laid out in some 
more profitable pursuit. He had a fur- 
ther objection to it. If the free prin- 
ciples were to be acted upon, it was ex- 
edient and wise to act upon them fully. 
hen they changed the commercial 
policy of the country, they ought to have 
followed up the principles of that change 
entirely. It were better not to have 
entered upon the change at all, than, 
after having entered upon it, only to 
follow it up a little way. When they 
departed from a course which they had 
long followed, they ought to depart from 
it altogether, and enter upon their new 
line of policy, by acting in all things upon 
the principle by which it was recom- 
mended. It was for this reason that he 
was favourable to a free trade in corn as 
in every thing else; and he did not think 
that the landed interests had any real 
grounds to justify the apprehensions which 
they entertained, from the trade in corn 
following the general rule of free trade 
adopted towards other articles. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Army Estimates.] The House having 
again resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, Lord Palmerston moved, *“ that 
13,1350. be granted for the charge of the 
Royal Military College.” 


Mr. Hume asked whether all the young 
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men educated at the establishment ob. 
tained commissions ? 

Lord Palmerston said, that the num. 
ber of students furnished with cadetships 
during the last two years was 113. Of 
a 46 were by purchase, and 67 by 

lt. 

' Mr. Hume objected to the appoint. 
ment of new officers in the present dis. 
tressed state of the country, whilst there 
were many meritorious officers on half. 
pay who would be glad to obtain employ. 
ment. He also objected to the high sala. 
ries which the staff officers of the college 
received. 

Lord Palmerston said, that officers, to 
be of service to their country, should be 
well educated. If they were to be in. 
structed in that kind of knowledge which 
would be useful to them in their profes 
sion, it was right that the instructors 
should be paid for their trouble. All the 
officers educated at the college had dis 
tinguished themselves; a proof that the 
expense of the establishment had not been 
thrown away. 

Mr. Hume objected to the sons of gen- 
tlemen being educated at the public ex. 
pense. He wished to know how many 
days, during the last year, the governor 
of the college, whose salary was 1,500/. 
had attended at the institution ? 

Sir 4. Hope said, that he was the go- 
vernor of the college. He obtained leave 
of absence for two months, during the last 
year, upon urgent private business ; buthis 
attention was not withdrawn from the es- 
tablishment. The situation was an ar- 
duous one ; and, so far from being an ob- 
ject of desire, he had resigned it for the 
situation which he formerly held, the sa- 
lary of which was only 400/. He now 
only continued in it until sir E. Paget, 
should arrive in this country. The salary 
was not too much, considering the liberal 
conduct which the governor was compel 
led to display towards foreigners visiting 
the college, and to the society in the 
neighbourhood. He had held the situa- 
tion for ten years, but had not grown six» 
pence the richer, in consequence. The 
establishment had been maturely con- 
sidered by government, and was thought 
not to be too extensive. 

Colonel Wood said, that the example 
of the Americans had been referred to; 
but they had a military college, as well as 
this country. 

Colonel Davies remarked, that the 
expense of the American army was 
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only 500,000/., whilst that of ours was 
6,000,0002. He complained of the large 
‘and expensive staff maintained to superin- 
tend the education of 216 young men. 
H. Hardinge said, that in the Ame- 
rican college there were 268 cadets, who 
cost more than he was aware of, 

Mr. Hume said, he would ask, whether 
24,000/., the amount of the subscriptions 
of the cadets, was not enough for the 
college? The government had no right 
to teach at the public expense what those 
boys could learn at other seminaries. If 


‘they were to be taught every thing at the 


college, why not teach them their letters ? 


Here were three French masters, two 


German masters, three masters of history 
and classics, and a drawing master; he 


contended that these nine masters should 


be dispensed with, or that the pupils 


should pay them themselves. He would 
‘move as an amendment, to reduce the vote 


3,000/., making the sum voted for the 
whole expense of the college 10,135/. 

Sir Hussey Vivian considered the esti- 
mate not beyond the amount required. 
Whilst he was upon his legs, he wished to 


say a few words upon a matter introduced 


to the notice of the House by an hon. 
baronet (sir F. Burdett) whom he was 


sorry he did not see in his place. He 


referred to a paragraph which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers respecting a 
transaction in the 10th Hussars. When 
it was first mentioned, he had stated, that 
he had no doubt the affair would turn out 
to have arisen from a desire to abstain 
from the infliction of corporal punishment. 
He thought that such subjects as these 
should not be brought before the House, 
because they tended to create prejudices 
towards a certain quarter, though he was 
quite sure the hon. baronet had no im- 
proper object in bringing this matter for- 


ward, He had stated, that the transac- 
.tion had been exaggerated, and he held 


in his hand a report from the commanding 
officer of the 10th, which fully confirmed 
his statement. The man had behaved ex- 


tremely ill, and recourse was had to the 


usual punishment of drill; he lay down, 
refused to move, and two serjeants were 
directed to force him along. He after- 
wards was confined; and subsequently 


_€xpressed contrition for his offence. The 


officer consented to overlook it, but in- 
sisted upon his performing two days’ drill. 
The only point of the officer’s conduct 
upon which the commander-in-chief had 


was, his not bring- 
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ing the man before a court-martial and 
having him punished. He had also re- 
ceived a communication from the mayor 
of Exeter, in which they declared their 
decided opinion, that the 10th were the 
best-conducted regiment that ever entered 
their city. He had had the immediate 
command of them for a considerable time, 
and he owed it to them to state, that he 
never met with officers more attentive to 
their duty, or more competent to the dis- 
charge of it. The office of adjutant was 
one of great trouble and difficulty, yet 
every one of the efficers, including the 
son of the hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) 
had filled itin their turn, The officer who 
held it at present was a son of one of the 
most distinguished familiesintheland. He 
was aware, that there existed among them 
a sort of esprit de corps, which might 
have been very proper in itself, but had 
been improperly directed on one occa- 
sion; but he was convinced, that the 
general prejudice against them was most 
undeserved. 

Mr. Monck thought that much of the 
charge might be dispensed with. ‘There 
was no reason why these gentlemen 
should be educated at the public expense. 
If we were to havea metallic currency 
and low prices, we must have low taxes. 

General Gascoyne observed, that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had recome 
mended that persons educated at the col- 
lege should pay the expense out of their 
own pocket, except officers’ sons, who 
should be educated at the public expense. 
Now, the case was exactly so. Where 
the individuals were not officers’ sons, 
they paid for their education. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that if the charge of 
defraying the expenses of this college 
were taken from the public, it became a 
private seminary ; and at private semina- 
ries pupils learnt nothing. Noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s sons came away from 
those schools without learning any thing 
but extravagance and swindling. 

Mr. Hume replied, that his object was, 
not to allow the sons of officers to be 
educated at the public expense. He was 
satisfied the gallant admiral would not 
grudge to pay 125/. per annum for his 
son’s education. He believed the college 
was a good school, but the public ought 
not to be forced to pay for the educa- 
tion of other persons. He thought it 
hard that the people of England should 
be taxed to educate the children of the 
rich. 
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Lord Palmerston thought, that great mis- 
understanding prevailed upon the subject 
of this vote. Take all the seminaries of the 
country together, and it would be found 
that such an education as was given at the 
military college could not be obtained 
elsewhere at as cheap a rate. It had been 
objected that the cadets should pay the 
expense of their own education; and so 
they did in part. But there were the sons 
of distinguished officers, who could not 
pay the whole expense of their education ; 
and, would the hon. member exclude them 
from rising to the height of their profes- 
sion? So long as we had an army, the 
officers of it should be well educated. 

The committee divided: For the amend- 
ment 22; Against it 87. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, vise. Palmer, C. F. 
Bernal, R. Pares, T. 
Blake, sir F. Rice, T. S. 
Burdett, sir F. Rickford, W. 
Davies, col. Robinson, sir G. 
Howard, hon. H. - Russell, lord J. 
Hume, J. Sykes, D. 
Knight, R. Tomes, J. 
Leycester, R. Wharton, J. 
Martin, J. Wyvill, M. 
Monck, J. B. TELLER. 
Ord, W. Smith, S. 


On the resolution, ** That 35,4982. be 
granted for defraying the charge of 
Garrisons at home and abroad,”’ 

Mr. Hume objected that, in a variety 
of cases, governors and lieutenant-gover- 
nors were kept up whose appointments 
were merely nominal, Some never re- 
sided at all; and in many places the gar- 
risons were only kept up for the purpose 
of placing a certain number of sinecures 
at the disposal of government. 

Lord Palmerston said, that many of 
the posts were not sinecures, and that 
such as were, were rewards given to me- 
ritorious officers for services performed. 

Mr. Hume wished to know why Fort 
Augustus and Fort William, two places 
which the military commission had _re- 
commended for reduction, were not given 
up? and why there was an increase in the 
estimate? He understood that they 
were still maintained at the desire of the 
duke of Wellington. 

Lord Palmerston said, that if they 
had been demolished, the officers attached 
to them would have retained their pay 
during life ; so that nothing would have 
been gained. The trifling increase in the 
estimate, arose from some addition of 
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pay given to non-commissioned officers, 
The question came shortly to this—whe- 
ther the Crown ought, or ought not to 
have it in its power to reward long ser. 
vices ? 

Mr. Hume was afraid that the favoured 
officers, and those of influence, got more 
of this reward than the meritorious ones, 
Who, for instance, was the governor of 
Hull, with a sinecure of more than 800/, 
a-year? 

Sir 4. Hope objected to the term sine- 
cure, as applied to the appointments in 
question, which were invariably the hard. 
earned rewards of long service. In the 
course of a war, during which 500 meri- 
torious individuals had risen to the rank 
of general officer, there were but forty- 
four of these little governments to dis- 
tribute amongst them ; and these were the 
same as had existed in the British army 
for upwards of a hundred years. They 
were, in fact, the only reward in the 
power of the Crown to bestow upon off. 
cers who had become distinguished, 
wounded, or worn out in the service of 
their country. The hon. member could 
not point out one individual who had ob. 
tained his appointment from mere favour. 
The individual alluded to was general 
Hill one of the duke of Wellington’s aide- 
de-camps. 

Lord John Russell said, that he had 
changed his opinion since last year upon 
this point. He thought that the Crown 
ought to have the power of providing 
for officers ; and that a place was better 
than a pension, because there was some- 
thing of honour attached to it. Still he 
could not understand why Fort Agustus 
and Fort William had not been demo- 
lished. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that since the 
Caledonian canal had been constructed, one 
of these forts stood at the very entrance 
of it; and if it were not for it, any pri 
vateer with a couple of guns might come 
up to the lock gates and blow them of. 
As for the other fort, it was used as a 
barrack, and was wanted in that part of 
the country. Besides, he believed that 
the maintenance of these forts was part of 
the act of Union with Scotland. 

Mr. Hume said, the forts were not 
built till after the Union. The canal al- 


luded to was itself useless, and it was too 
much to pay 1,000/. for a fort to protect 
it. He thought the garrisons in the 
colonies ought to be paid for by the 
He was sure, with 


colonies themselves. 
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reference to Canada, that that colony 
would be happy to defray the whole 
expense of its own government, if 
they would only give them a good go- 
vernment and British laws, Why should 
not Gibraltar pay for its own garrison? 
So long as the revenues of Gibraltar went 
into the pocket of the king, the House 
ought not to grant a shilling for its sup- 

ort. Again with respect to the Cape of 

Good Hope, if his majesty’s government 
would only give the oo of that colony 
a good governor, and English laws, they 
would be ready to pay all their own ex- 
penses. But how was the fact? Lord 
Charles Somerset was a man whom every 
body detested. 

Sir A. Hope felt himself called upon to 
interfere, when he heard a gallant officer 
spoken of in so disrespectful a manner in 
his absence. He really thought it alto- 
gether unfair to take this course. 

Mr. Hume contended for his right to 
allude to the conduct of public officers. 
How else were they to be brought to 
justice? And how was it in this very 
case? Lord Charles Somerset could not 
be got over to this country, although 
they had been led to expect that he would 
be here to take his trial long ago. 

The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer thought 
the hon. member misunderstood the 
grounds on which he had been called to 
order. It was not because the hon. mem- 
ber was bringing charges, but because he 
was using unguarded expressions, His 
whole argument, however, was foreign to 
the purpose, because not a halfpenny of 
the governor of the Cape’s salary was 
paid out of the present vote. 

Mr. Hume said, that his argument was 
quite to the purpose. He said, that if 
the Cape had another governor, it might 
be made to pay all its own expenses. In 
saying that lord Charles Somerset was de- 
tested by every body, he meant every 
body, at the Cape; and as far as his 
knowledge went it was so, [Cries of 
“ Order.’?] 

The Attorney-general— A man under 
accusation ! 

Mr. Hume.—Under accusation! Why 
that was just what he said—under serious 
accusations—for which he ought to be 
brought to justice. 

_ Mr. Wilmot Horton was disposed to be- 
lieve that the hon. member for Montrose 
had exceeded the instructions of his con- 
stituents of the colonies, and that he had 
pledged them more extensively than they 
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were willing to redeem. He had under- 
taken to say, that the inhabitants of the 
Cape were willing to pay all the civil and 
military expenses of the colony, if lord 
Charles Somerset, was removed from the 
governorship. It was to be wished that 
the hon. member had stated his author- 
ity for that assertion, which at present 
rested entirely upon his assumption. As 
to that noble lord’s not coming home to 
answer the charges, it should be recol- 
lected, that he could not leave his charge 
till a successor was appointed. A highly 
honourable and intelligent officer had 
been sent out in that capacity, and the 
immediate return of lord Charles might 
be calculated upon. The hon. member 
was, without doubt, warranted in com- 
menting upon the character of every 
public man in that House, and not to do 
so, if he thought there was reason, would 
be a dereliction of duty; but in God's 
name, let every man have a fair trial! 
With respect to Canada, the hon. gentle- 
man was pleased to say, that upon certain 
conditions, named by him, the people there 
would be most happy to pay their own ex- 
penses. Now, on the part of the people of 
Canada, he begged leave to say that they 
would be happy to do no suchthing. In- 
stead of bringing forward these doctrines 
about our colonies in this desultory man- 
ner, on a question of estimate, why did 
not the hon. member bring the whole sub- 
ject fairly under the consideration of the 
House? He would undertake to say, he 
would not find twenty persons in Canada, 
to sign a petition to pay their own expen- 
ses. The question was, whether the 
colonies were or were not to be preserved? 
If they were worth preserving, expenses 
must necessarily be incurred in their 
maintenance. As to the administration 
of the money, he could only say that it 
was disposed of in the most economical 
manner, through the hands of a responsi- 
ble body. 

Colonel Davies condemned the whole 
management of the colonies as the most 
infamous system of jobbing on the face of 
the globe. The expense of keeping every 
colony was greater now than it had been 
while they were in the hands of the power 
from which it had been taken. Under 
the Dutch the Cape of Good Hope paid 
all its expenses. His object in rising was, 
that his hon, friend should not be hunted 
down, 

Mr. S. fice, in allusion to the com- 
plaints against lord C, Somerset, took oc- 
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easion to eulogize general Bourke, who 
had been sent out to supersede him. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. member 
might as well have eulogized the character 
of sir Peregrine Pickle. What had that 
officer’s character to do with the present 
question? In a time like this, every shil- 
ling that could be saved ought to be saved. 
Why should individuals in this country be 
called on to pay for the garrisons of 
Canada or the Cape of Good Hope, any 
more than for the trcops employed in 
Jamaica? If the colonies were worth 
being defended, surely they ought to pay 
for that defence. In his opinion, the 
5,900. charged for those garrisons ought 
to be deducted. He would therefore 
move, that the resolution be reduced by 
the sum of 5,900/. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton defended the pro- 
ptiety of the vote. It was very true that 
the power of taxation, to meet the ex- 
pense of the garrison—and every other 
expense with respect to the Cape of Good 
Hope—rested with the government. The 
question, then, was, whether the colony 
was able to support the necessary ex- 
pense? There was nothing analogous be- 
tween the situation of the Cape of Good 
Hope and that of Jamaica. The hon. 
member talked of introducing British 
laws, and even the British language, in 
the former place. But it was deceiving 
the House to say that such objects could 
be effected in so easy a manner. Every 
thing possible had been done for the 
amelioration of that colony. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that when he was at 
the Cape, a Dutch officer, who had been 
governor there, informed him, that he had 
been always able to levy sufficient in the 
colony for the maintenance of the gar- 
tison, &c., without calling for a shilling 
from the mother country. He did not 
understand why that should no longer be 
the case. 

The committee divided: 
amendment 21; Against it 116, 


List of the Minority. 


For the 


Bernal, R. Newman, R. W. 
Blake, sir F. Palmer, C. F. 
Bright, H. Rickford, W. 
Burdett, sir F. Rumbold, C. E. 
Davies, col. Sykes, D. 
Evans, W. Tomes, J. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Webb, E. 
Knight, R. Wood, T. 
Leycester, R. Wyvill, M. 
Marjoribanks, S. / T 
Martin, J. — 
Monck, J. B. Hume, J 
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On the resolution, ** That 107,296/. be 
granted for defraying the charge of half.’ 
pay and reduced allowances to officers of 
disbanded foreign corps, of pensions to 
wounded foreign officers, and of allow. 
ances to the widows and children of de- 
ceased foreign officers, for the year 1826,” 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether those 
foreign officers were allowed to sell their 
half-pay ? 

Lord Palmerston said, that they were 
permitted to sell their half-pay, in pre. 
cisely the same way as British officers, but 
that commissions did not bear the same 
price according to the rank. The in. 
stances, however, were few in which this 
permission had been taken advantage of. 

Mr. Hume said, that if old men whose 
incumbrance on the public would be de- 
termined by a few years, were allowed to 
substitute younger men in their places, 
he could not see where the system 
would stop. 

Lord Palmerston said, the hon. member 
had adopted a mistaken view of this mat. 
ter. The half-pay was by no means 4 
perpetual arrangement, as he Seemed to 
suppose ; nor were the individuals who re- 
mained on the list a whit more immortal 
than these who sold out. The advantage 
of the system was this, that those foreign | 
half-pay officers formed a class of men | 
who could not be employed, without @ | 
special act of parliament ; but, by allowing | 
them to sell out, instead of supporting 4 
body of officers from whom we could de- 
rive no service, we procured the assistance 
of British officers whose services were at 
once available. This arrangement did not 
substitute young lives for old ones. It 
was most advantageous to the country, 
and to the persons immediately concerned, 
by giving a scope to the preferment of 
meritorious officers. This was a most de- 
sirable object. Since the peace, officers 
were growing gray in the service, who, it 
consequence of this arrangement, were 
enabled to get forward. 

On the resolution, “ That 1,285,566l. 
be granted for defraying the charge of the 
out-pensioners of Chelsea-hospital,”” 

Mr. Hume said, there was no mani more 
anxious than he was to provide for those 
individuals who had served their country 
in the field; but he could not conceive 
why this expense should go on increasing. 
In 1821, the sum charged was 940,0001.; 
in 1822, 966,000/.; in 1823, 1,224,000. ; 
in 1824, 1,229,000/.; in 1825, 1,240,000/.; 
and now it was 1,285,000/, He should 
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like to know what reason could be assigned 
for the increase. 

Lord Palmerston said, the vote was re- 
quired to requite those soldiers who had 
served for a given period, or who had 
within that period been disabled in the 
service of the country, and had thus be- 
come entitled to pensions. It was not for 
those who administered the regulation to 
dictate what number of men should pre- 
sent themselves for admission ; it was only 
when those claims were made, that the 
duty of the officers of that establishment 
commenced, by investigating the nature 
of those claims. Considering the large 
amount of the army during the war, there 
must have arisen a greater number of 
claims from those who had been partially 
disabled, than could have been supposed 
to have been reduced in consequence of 
deaths. He felt confident that the House 
would not apply an ill-judged economy to 
the pittance of the soldier who had been 
disabled in the service of his country. 

Mr. Hume recollected the noble lord 
holding forth in 1817 and 1818, that most 
of those on the pension list were men who 
must have suffered from the war, and that 
a great reduction might naturally be ex- 
pected to take place; but if instead of 
800,000/., the expense was found to 
amount now to 1,200,000/., it must be 
evident that there was something wrong. 
He had heard that much of this increase 
arose from some deficiency in the personal 
appearance of the men—from their want of 
whiskers, or some equally important mat- 
ter, and that those who were thus deficient, 
had received a hint to be off, in order to 
make room for younger and better looking 
men. He suspected also that there was 
something wrong in regard to the officers 
on half-pay. After the reduction of the 
army in 1816, the amount of half-pay and 
allowances amounted to 460,000/. We 
were then told by the finance committee, 
that a great decrease might naturally be 
anticipated; but, instead of that, the 
amount had regularly increased till 1822, 
and even now was more than in 1817. In 
that year it had been 647,000/.; in 1818, 
651,0001.; in 1819, 737,000; in 1820, 
783,0001.; in 1821, 765,000/.; in 1822, 
818,965/.; and now for 1826, it was 
770,5301. There had, therefore, from 

1816 to 1822, been a regular and large 
increase, after it had been supposed that 
the amount had reached amaximum. If, 
at the peace, every officer in the army 
had been put on half-pay, the total 
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amount, he believed, would not have ex- 
ceeded 400,000/. or 500,000/. He felt 
certain, that the increase boded something 
wrong and rotten, and that it ought to be 
strictly investigated. 
Sir C: Long said, that the hon. member 
had not taken notice of the fact, that in 1822 
the out-pensions of Kilmainham had been 
incorporated with those of Chelsea. He 
admitted, however, that the position taken 
by the hon. gentleman was one in which 
he himself had been placed. He had 
looked for a diminution under this head ; 
but instead of it, he was surprised by an 
increase. He had also found the utmost 
difficulty in accounting for it. He knew 
that it could be accounted for, in part, by 
the reduction of veteran battalions, and in 
part by the recalling of troops from the 
East and West Indies. But these two 
modes were not enough to account for a 
gradual and progressive increase. He 
thought it wrong decidedly, and had sent 
persons into various parts of England to 
detect fraud and imposition, if they ex- 
isted. Nonehad been detected. He had 
sent parties into Ireland upon the samé 
errand. But as yet he had no satise~ 
factory returns. He could not say where 
the fault lay. Certainly, the government 
was not blameable. They could not re- 
fuse the pensions. The increase was pro- 
bably owing chiefly to the service-pension 
list existing under Mr. Windham’s sys- 
tem, adopted when the House and country 
did not seem to have the least idea of the 
extent to which the expense might be 
carried, He had opposed that service-~ 
pension plan at the time it was proposed, 
and he was now clearly convinced that it 
ought never to have been carried into 
effect. But that regulation had been sub- 
sequently altered, and its provisions con- 
fined to those who had enlisted under that 
system. The rest were under a different 
regulation, and not entitled to a service- 
pension until they had served twety-years. 
Under the former system, it was compe- 
tent, in many instances, for persons to re- 
tire on service-pensions, whose ages only 
amounted to about thirty. The hon. 
member must therefore complain of Mr. 
Windham’s law. But he hoped we had 
now reached the acme of the effects of 
that system. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
question, that the chairman report these 
resolutions to the House, 

Mr. H. Gurney complained of the 
hardships suffered under the commission 
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for army arrears. He held in his hands 
the case ofa gentleman, whose father had 
been in the service of government for 
fifty years, and having taken the agency 
of two fencible regiments in 1794, had 
delivered in his accounts to the War- 
office in 1800, had received his quictus 
in 1807, and in 1824 his son and execu- 
tor had been brought into the court of 
Exchequer, and there remained under 
process. 

Lord Palmerston believed the hon. 
member could not name any case in which 
the person called on was not liable to 

ay. Still it did not follow, because an 
Individual was called on to pay money in 
this manner, that any doubt was cast on 
his honesty ; for it might happen that too 
great a sum was originally issued by 
government to the individual, and then it 
might, properly and fairly, remain in his 
hands till he was called on to repay the 
balance of that which he had received. 
On the other hand, the delay of the 
government in thus calling on an indi- 
vidual was no imputation on them; for 
they might not be able to make up their 
accounts immediately. In all these cases, 
in which the parties had resisted the claim 
of government, their resistance had been 
found illegal. 


Orpnance Estimartes.] Sir H. 
Hardinge, before he proceeded to pro- 
pose any vote, begged to make a few 
observations relative to the Ordnance 
Estimates for this year. It would be seen 
at once that an increase had taken place in 
the amount of the whole sum to be voted. 
That increase was, however, no actual 
increase of the expense of the Ordnance 
department, but arose from the transfer 
of certain items from the army extraordi- 
naries and navy estimates. From the 
army extraordinaries the sum of 210,2601., 
for the repair of works and buildings, &c. 
had been transferred to the Ordnance esti- 
mates, and would have the effect of not 
only causing a diminution of expense, but 
of placing the item within the control of 
a corps that had the best means of exe- 
cuting the duty. There would also be 
an advantage in having various expenses, 
which were formerly scattered and sepa- 
rated, collected under one head; and of 
placing every thing connected with works 
and buildings in the engineer department 
in one estimate; so that hon. members 
would in future be enabled to see the 
increase or diminution at a glance, and to 
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propose any curtailment which might be 
deemed proper. Another transfer had 
also taken place from the naval depart. 
ment, which would swell the Ordnance 
estimate beyond what it would otherwise 
have been, to the extent of 98,133/. The 
total amount of these transfers wag 
318,393/., which made the whole estimate 
amount to 1,754,403/., of which 1,436,110/, 
only was for the ordnance. The excess 
of the estimate for the present year over 
the last was 45,495/. but it was much 
smaller than during any of the thirt 

years preceding 1825. One part of this 
increase, amounting to 22,500/. arose 
from an addition to be made to the royal 
artillery regiment. It was proposed to 
make up each company to seventy men, 
Formerly there was a driving company, 
which was now borne upon the artillery, 
and, therefore, comparing the present 
with the last year, it would be found that 
there was only an increase of 350 men, 
This increase did not arise from any dread 
of foreign war, or internal discord ; for if 
there were any dread of either, it was 
evident that such an increase would be 
productive of little advantage. It arose, 
in fact, from the condition of the artillery 
regiments, which, as they were at present 
composed, were found inadequate to the 
duty which they had to perform. With 
regard to the number required for the 
colonies, it had been found absolutely 
necessary to have five companies more 
than there were last year, as it was im- 
possible for the service to be performed 
with less than forty companies, a great 
number of them being generally sick ; at 
one time there were no less than 500 
invalided. It might be asked why more 
were required to carry on the service this 
year than for the last four years? He 
should answer. that circumstances were 
different now from what they were three 
year since. The colonial troops were 
ten relieved by veterans who were able 
to bear up against the climate. The 
troops they then sent were mostly what 
had composed the army of occupation in 
France. These men were now entitled to 
return, and those sent out to supply 
their places were mostly recruits, who 
would not be so well able to endure the 
change of climate, and the other conse- 
quences of the service. It had therefore 
been at first thought proper to ask that 
the number of men in a company should 
be increased from 70 to 80; but on 
account of the present difficulties of the 
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country, that design was abandoned, al- 
though, undoubtedly, such an increase 
would be required next year. During 
the war, the proportion of artillery-men 
to soldiers of the line was as one to nine, 
but now that proportion did not exceed 
one to fifteen. The proportion of dis- 
missals was this—four out of five artillery 
men were dismissed, and the fifth was 
kept up; while in the line, two out of 
three were dismissed, and the third was 
keptup. The proportion of artillery men 
had been lowered, since the peace, beyond 
that of any other men in the service. 
The present measure was, therefore, one 
of absolute necessity; and he hoped it 
would not be received with the worse 
grace, because it happened to be made 
at a most unfortunate period. He wished 
to add, that the augmentation of the 
companies had taken place without any 
augmentation of officers. He would now 
reter to the item of cadets. The number 
of cadets at Woolwich was 146, in the 
year 1821 ; they now only amounted to 
40; but in the estimate they were stated 
at 80, because it was supposed that the 
artillery corps could not be supplied with 
skilful officers, unless that number of 
students was kept up, and it was therefore 
necessary to provide the means of main- 
taining that number.—The extraordina- 
ries, formed but a small item in the present 
estimates; and an increase of 16,919/. of 
those to be voted for Ireland, was at- 
tributable, partly to the expenses of the 
Irish survey, partly to the difference oc- 
casioned by the payments being made in 
British instead of Irish currency, and also 
to some expenses incurred in repairs. 
Perhaps he ought to take that opportu- 
nity of saying, that the Irish survey was 
in a state of great progress. It was going 
on as rapidly as such a work could be 
carried forward. The corps of sappers 
and miners were employed upon it, and 
by that means much labour and expense 
had been saved to the country. The 
Irish country gentlemen had called for 
the survey, which they expected would 
be productive of the greatest benefit. 
Maps had been drawn, allowing six 
inches for a mile, as the scale of mea- 
surement, in order to afford the fullest 
means of information on the subject. 
The barracks were the next item to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House. The sum required for the 
barracks in England was 165,087/; in 
Ireland it was 135,703/., the expense in 
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Ireland being 6,898/. less than last year. 
The increase in England was caused 
principally by the alterations which had 
lately taken place in the King’s Mews, 
and which amounted to 25,0001. The 
barracks had been removed from the front 
to the rear of the King’s Mews, in order 
to make way for the new buildings in- 
tended to form the front of that place. 
There had been a great diminution of 
barrack accommodation in this country. 
The number of men formerly capable of 
being accommodated in barracksamounted 
to 170,000 in England, and to 80,000 in 
Ireland, making a total of 250,000 men. 
At present, barrack accommodation could 
only be afforded to 76,000 men in England 
and to 42,000 in Ireland, and this reduc- 
tion had taken place since the peace. 
In the military store branch there was a 
diminution of 11,309/.; and he begged to 
observe, that the military and civil stores 
had been divided into two branches, ia 
order to meet the suggestions of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. He had now 
come to the supplementary estimates. A 
great number of military works had been 
dismantled and taken down. This was in 
consequence of the reports of the com- 
missioners appointed to examine into the 
whole system of our military defence. 
The commissioners had found many use-~ 
less forts, but they had also found places 
of defence which it was absolutely neces- 
sary to repair. They had examined into 
the dimensions of the buildings, the ma- 
terials, &c., and when what they had 
pointed out as necessary had been done, 
there would be a great saving. There 
had been barracks built at Sierra Leone, 
which had cost 27,000/. He would not 
enter upon the question of the expediency 
of that measure, but should observe, that 
as long as it was desirable to keep that . 
colony, so long would it be desirable to 
preserve the lives of the soldiers. Every 
soldier was worth from 100/. to 150/., so 
that, looking at it merely in an economi- 
cal point of view, the country would gain 
by the erection of these barracks. He 
concluded, by moving, ‘ That 52,349/. 
be granted for defraying the salaries to 
the master-general, the principal officers 
and clerks belonging to the office of 
Ordnance, at the Tower and Pall Mall, 
for the year 1826.” 

Mr. Bernal said, that having just got 
throughthe Army Estimates, the Ordnance 
Estimates were now to be considered. In 
both of these branches of expenditure he 
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could find no diminution, but, on the con- 
trary, a considerable increase. He could 
not conceive why the army, navy, and 
erdnance estimates, should amount to 
such enormous sums, Those statements 
were the precursors of the budget, the 
opening of which was so anxiously looked 
for. He could not forbear expressing a 
fear, that the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not find sufficient sums to 
meet the heavy expenditure which the 
House was called upon to support. Night 
after night immense sums had been voted 
for various purposes. No show of re- 
trenchment had appeared. It was pain- 
ful to observe the lavish manner in which 
the public purse was squandered at a 
time when the country was suffering from 
the effects of a deep and heavy shock. 
Was the right hon. gentleman aware that 
the Customs must fall short? How, then, 
were those increased expenses to be satis- 
fied? That was a question which he 
hoped and trusted the right hon. gentle- 
man would be enabled to answer when 
called upon to give his promised but pro- 
longed statement. We were told we 
must have 89,000 men and a large navy; 
Lut, was the right hon. gentleman pre- 
pared to say that he would be enabled to 
satisfy all those expenses? He sincerely 
-hoped he would ; but it could not be de- 
nied that there were gloomy reports 
abroad respecting the decrease in the 
Customs, and those reports when coupled 
with the general feeling of despondency 
caused by recent events, and the appre- 
hension that other disasters were about to 
happen, could not fail to create alarm. 
He hoped that the predictions of the de- 
sponding might prove groundless ; but he 
felt it his duty to call upon the right hon. 
gentleman to explain why the opening of 
the budget was postponed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the particular circumstances which 
had taken place in the course of the ses- 
sion had hitherto precluded him, without 
any fault, and certainly without any desire 
of his own, from presenting to the considera- 
tion of the House those statements to which 
they might look for the means of giving 
effect to the measures already agreed upon, 
as well as to that at present under discus- 
sion, He would, however, now undertake 
to promise, that on that night se’nnight, he 
would certainly submit to the House the 
view of his majesty’s government upon 
the actual state of the finances of the 
country; and he entertained no doubt 
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that, making allowance for any reasonable 
defalcation which the revenue might have 
sustained from the peculiar position of 
commercial affairs, it would be found 
fully adequate to all the measures which 
were proposed for the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. Hume said, he had expected, after 
all the promises held out of the consoli- 
dation of offices, that the country would 
have had the benefit of reduction ; instead 
of which, he was sorry to observe an in- 
crease of expenditure in every item. He 
had already shown that the department of 
the army was going on in a progressive 
ratio of expense. The same, it now ap- 
peared, was to be the case with the Ord. 
nance, until at length the country would 
be destroyed by a load of taxation to sup- 
port all those enormous establishments. 
The Artillery were now to be augmented 
to seventy men each company, and next 
year they were to be increased to eighty. 
The hon. member said, that thirty-five 
companies of Artillery could not be dis- 
pensed with, but he really believed that ten 
companies were quite sufficient. We were 
not in a state of war: the colonies needed 
no defence; the twenty companies re- 
quired for their relief were altogether su- 
perfluous. He regretted very much to 
observe the disposition in his majesty’s 
ministers to extravagance. In 1792 the 
whole amount of the expense for the Ar. 
tillery was only 445,000/. There was no 
occasion for having two establishments, 
one at Pall-mall, the other at the Tower. 
The salary of the treasurer had been in- 
creased, without any reason, from 1,200/. 
to 1,500/.; and thesecretary to the Master- 
general had also had his salary increased 
from J,100/. to 1,400/. It was quite 
hopeless to expect that any reductions 
would be made; but he had done his 
duty in protesting against the extrava- 
gance. 

Sir H. Hardinge defended the present 
scale upon which the Ordnance estimate 
was framed ; and said, that so far from its 
showing an increasing expense in the par- 
ticular department alluded to, there was 
a reduction of 67,000/. as compared with 
the estimates of 1820, and of 193,000). as 
compared with those of 1821. He also 
insisted that a system of economy was 
apparent in the details. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that with refer- 


ence to the reduction in this branch of 


the public expenditure under Mr. Pitt’s 
government in 1792, he must say that the 
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reat pilot who weathered the storm, never 
made a greater yaw (to use a nautical 
phrase) than he had done on that occa- 
sion; for it afterwards exposed this coun- 
try to the necessity of sending the duke 
of. York, with a mere corporal’s guard, to 
the continent, to protect England from 
insult. He would rather at once cut 
away the dead weight, of which he formed 
himself a distinguished part, than diminish 
in these times one single effective man of 
the army or navy. 

Sir Ronald Fergusson said, that there 
was no branch of our force which it was 
so necessary to keep up as the Artillery. 
It-was very expensive to raise such a corps, 
and, therefore, it ought to be kept effi- 
cient. The British Artillery was one of 
the best arms of the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that his object was, to 
show that the Artillery had been aug- 
mented merely because the infantry had 
been augmented ; and for this augmenta- 
tion no good reason whatever had been 
given. If ministers would go on at this 
extravagant rate, and the House would 
allow them, he could only say, let them 
do it in God’s name, for he could not 
prevent them. 

Mr. Hobhouse regretted to find that it 
was intended to retain a battalion of the 
guards in the Mews at Charing-cross. It 
would be much more becoming, constitu- 
tional, and seemly to the eyes of English- 
men, if the present opportunity of local 
improvement on the spot, carrying on 
under the eyes of sir Charles Long, the 
Vitruvius of the present day, were taken, 
to get rid of this infringement of a long- 
established constitutional principle. It 
was highly improper to keep a large body 
of troops close to the houses of parlia- 
ment, close to the king’s palace, close to 
the courts of law. It might be said, this 
four or five hundred men could not over- 
awe Westminster. But it was fitting that 
the military should be removed out of 
sight; and especially as there was an 
abundance of barracks in which they might 
be stationed. Such was the feeling of 
some of his constituents ; and, in compli- 
ance with that feeling, he had waited on 
the duke of York, who received him as 
his royal highness received every body, 
but who had told him that it was deter- 
mined on that the troops should be kept 
there. God forbid that he should object 
to men in a red coat. He had as much 
respect for soldiers as any man, in their 
“" places; but it was not a fit thing 
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that the military should be obtruded upon 
the people in places where they had not 
been accustomed. It was from such small 
beginnings that the citizens of free coun- 
tries had become accustomed to military 
domination. Though he knew what would 
be the fate of any motion of his, yet he 
would make one more effort to remove 
the military from the heart of the metro- 
polis, where they had the chance of over- 
awing those with whom the free counsels 
of the nation ought to abide. The gen- 
tlemen on the other side stated it asa 
merit in the government, that they had 
only barracks for 76,000 men. What 
would those who went before us have said 
to this? Did the hon. gentleman who 
stated that, know what the amount of 
force was which controlled the counsels 
of the nation, at a time when the spirit of 
freedom was at least as strong abroad as 
at present? Did he know, that with 
30,000 men, in the time of the usurper, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, were 
governed ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
member’s objection divided itself into two 
heads—the architectural and the consti- 
tutional objection. On the first point, he 
could not conceive what offence it was 
against good taste, that human beings 
should be put in a place where horses had 
hitherto been kept. Neither could he 
tell on what the constitutional objection 
was founded. He should be prepared to 
contend, when the hon. member brought 
the subject forward, that it was the more 
constitutional course to lodge the men in 
barracks than to quarter them on the 
citizens. At least in the time of Charles 
Ist the cry was, that “ the soldiers should 
not sojourn with the free citizens of the 
country against their will.” As to the 
usage, the hon. member should recollect, 
that from 1754 to 1776, it was the prac- 
tice to keep a battalion of guards at the 
Savoy, and when the Savoy was burned 
in 1776, the buildings in Somerset-house 
were appropriated for the same number 
of troops, from that period to 1789. As 
a general proposition too, he should be 
prepared to show, that it was more con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the troops, to 
lodge them in barracks, than to quarter 
them on the publicans, where they neces- 
sarily mingled with characters of the 
worst description. What the effect of 
quartering on the publicans was, he would 
show by a single instance; at that mo- 
- there were soldiers quartered at 
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Chalk Farm, and yet it was required of 
them that they should attend their duty 
in the Bird-Cage Walk clean and neat in 
their appearance. There were others 

uartered in Mary-le-bone, and at Cam- 

en Town; and what advantage the 
country could derive from such quarter- 
ing in public-houses, he thought it would 
be a difficult task for the hon. member to 
make out. But what he objected to was, 
not so much the inconvenience of the 
distance, as the ill effect of exposing 
soldiers in private quarters to the danger 
of being mixed up with the worst mem- 
bers of society—a danger from which 
they would, in a great degree, be exempted 
in barracks. 

Colonel Davies thought there could be 
no question as to the preferableness of 
keeping the soldiers in barracks, instead 
of suffering them to live in public-houses, 
associating with the most dissolute of the 
populace. 

Colonel Johnson agreed, that troops 
were much easier kept in subordination 
in barracks, than if quartered in public- 
houses; but the situation of the new 
barracks was what his hon. friend was 
opposed to. They would stand in the 
heart of Westminster, than which he 
could conceive nothing more objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that if he was in 
error as to his constitutional law, he 
erred with very respectable authority. 
Blackstone had written in strong terms 
against the practice of separating the 
soldiers from the people. It was said 
that they were thereby better subjected 
to military discipline. But he would 
rather that they should be a little worse 
soldiers, than be cut off from all com- 
munity of feeling with the people. 

General Zownsend said, that if the 
House wished to have the soldiers in good 
order, they must be kept in barracks. In 
his own regiment it frequently happened, 
that men were quartered out for want of 
room; but they generally complained of 
being billeted among the blackguards with 
whom they were obliged to mix in the 
public-houses. The army would soon 
run to confusion and disorder if the bar- 
rack system were abolished. 

The several resolutions were agreed to. 
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motion of earl Bathurst, the order of the 
day was read for taking into consideration 
the resolutions of the House of Commons, 
of the 15th of May, 1823, communicated 
to their lordships, at a conference, with 
a view to their lordships’ concurrence 
therewith. The resolutions were then read, 
as follows :— 

“ That it is expedient to adopt effec. 
tual and decisive measures for ameliorat. 
ing the condition of the slave population 
in his majesty’s colonies : 

“That, through a determined and per. 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate, enforcement of such 
measures, this House looks forward to a 
progressive improvement in the character 
of the slave population, such as may 
prepare them for a participation in those 
civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by other classes of his majesty’s 
subjects: 

“That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, at the 
earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration 
of the interests of private property.” 

Earl Bathurst then rose. The noble 
earl began by observing, that he was 
happy to say it would not be gee 
for him to trouble their lordships at muc 
length, to induce them to agree to the 
motion with which he meant to conclude. 
The resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons which had just been read had 
been made the foundation of certain in- 
structions for improving the situation of 
the slave population in the West-India 
colonies. Their lordships would recol- 
lect that, more than two years ago, he 
had had the honour of calling their lord- 
ships’ attention to those instructions which, 
in point of fact, had been embodied in the 
shape of orders in council, and sent out 
to the colonies. In those orders in coun- 
cil provision was made for the execution 
of all those measures which his majesty’s 
government thought necessary for carry- 
ing into effect the plan of improvement 
founded on the resolutions of the House 
of Commons. He had great satisfaction 
in saying, that the measures thus adopted 
by government had experienced no objec 
tion from any quarter in this country, 
but, on the contrary, had met with general 
approbation. In consequence of this 
general approbation, he had felt the more 
confidence in urging the measures on the 
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colonies. What he now proposed was, 
to call their lordships’ attention to what 
had been done since the period at which 
he formerly addressed them on the pre- 
sent subject. Since that time two or 
three communications had taken place 
between his majesty’s government and 
the colonies; but he was extremely sorry 
to say, that those communications had 
not been attended with so much success 
as might have been expected, and was to 
be desired. With the exception of some 
legislative enactments in Grenada, St. 
Vincent’s, and Dominica, very little had 
any where been done, towards effecting 
the objects which his majesty’s govern- 
ment had in view. In addition, however, 
to the legislative measures, of the carrying 
of which their lordships were previously 
informed, namely, the throwing the onus 
probandi on persons claiming slaves, and 
placing blacks on an equal footing with 
whites as to evidence in courts of law, 
and which some of the islands had agreed 
to, a law had been made to protect slaves 
going to market, and another to legalize 
bequests in favour of slaves. He was 
sorry, however, to say, that the legisla- 
tive assembly of Jamaica had rejected the 
proposed law for admitting the evidence 
of the blacks under certain modifications. 
The bill for that purpose had been thrown 
out by a majority of 23 to 13. But that 
assembly, and others which had rejected 
the measures recommended by his majesty’s 
government, would soon be dissolved, 
and others summoned. There was reason 
to hope that these new assemblies would 
evince a different spirit, and the bill for 
admitting the evidence of blacks, as well 
as other measures calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves, he trusted 
would be passed by the assembly of 
Jamaica, He must, in justice to that 
assembly, add, that an important measure 
had been carried through it. Their lord- 
ships were aware that provision had been 
made for an episcopal establishment in 
Jamaica. The bishop had been fully 
Invested with every power necessary to 
the performance of his ecclesiastical 
duties, and the exercise of his spiritual 
authority. In addition to this, the sti- 
es _of the rectors had been increased. 
n addition to the other measures taken 
for the benefit of the slaves, several 
parishes had been enabled to build 
churches, and to repair and enlarge those 
already built; and he was glad to observe, 
that many of the owners of plantations 
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had contributed liberally to those build- 
ings; and it was but justice to say, that 
the same liberal feeling extended to other 
islands. The government had received 
a communication from the bishop of Bar- 
badoes, in which it appeared that his 
lordship had visited several of the West- 
India islands, in each of which he had 
received assurances of a disposition to 
take effective measures for improving the 
condition of the slaves. From Barbadoes 
a report had lately been received from 
nine parishes out of eleven. In these 
parishes there were 317 plantations. Of 
these, five were under the religious in- 
struction of the Moravian missionaries, 
and one hundred and thirty under the 
instruction of the clergy of the established 
church, At a public meeting of the 
planters, slave-owners, and others, in 
Barbadoes, the destruction of the mis- 
sionary chapel had been condemned in 
very strong terms. This showed that the 
feeling of the misguided persons engaged 
in that transaction was not extended to 
the respectable part of the community in 
that island. His lordship next alluded to 
the language of some of the petitions for 
the abolition of slavery, and observed, 
that they were not at all calculated to 
attain the end which the petitioners seem- 
ed to have in view. In some of them it 
was broadly asserted, that a state of 
slavery was forbidden by the Gospel, as 
wholly incompatible with the doctrines of 
Christianity. Now, the circulation of 
such principles amongst the slave popu= 
lation of the colonies must prove extreme- 
ly pernicious. The doctrine thus laid 
down he could not admit, and he thought 
it highly injurious that those who called 
for the religious instruction of the slaves, 
should, in their petitions, set forth, that 
the Christian doctrine was incompatible 
with a state of slavery. He believed the 
best foundation on which the treatment of 
the slave could rest, was on the observ- 
ance of the principles of the Christian 
religion. But it would be unfair to say, 
that pains should be taken to connect the 
slave to Christianity, and at the same time 
to teach him that the state of slavery (no 
matter what the kindness and indulgence 
of the master might be) was inconsistent 
with the religion which he was solicited 
to embrace.—Having thus briefly called 
the attention of their lordships to what 
had been done in the colonies towards 
improving the condition of the slave— 
but though something had beén done, he 
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regretted to say, that a great deal had 
been left undone—he would now state 
what was proposed by his  majesty’s 
government. The resolution of the House 
of Commons embraced two objects—the 
first was the improvement of the condition 
of the slaves; and the other, that facilit 
for the manumission of the slaves whic 
would gradually lead to the total extinc- 
tion of slavery, without any injury to the 
interests of the proprietors. The modes 
by which it was proposed to improve the 
condition of the slave were, the providing 
increased facilities for religious instruc- 
tion—giving greater security to the pos- 
session of property—the prevention of 
the separation of families by sale or other- 
wise—the admission of slave evidence in 
criminal cases—the giving an additional 
day for the cultivation of their grounds, 
by which they might be enabled to keep 
a more strict observance of the Sabbath— 
the abolition of the punishment of females 
by the whip, and the disuse of the whip 
as a badge of authority in the hands of 
drivers, or as a stimulus to labour. And 
for the second object; namely, the gradual 
extinction of slavery, it was proposed to 
estublish a regulation, by which, when 
the slave possessed sufficient property, he 
might claim his mapumission by having 
his value declared by appraisement, with- 
out requiring the consent of his master. 
Instructions containing these points had 
been sent to the different governors of the 
several West-India colonies, by whom 
they would be proposed for the consider- 
ation of their legislative assemblies, and 
the government would soon be in posses- 
sion of their opinions upon them. From 
the earnest manner in which the subject 
had been recommended to their attention, 
he did hope that it would have a success- 
ful result. But should it prove otherwise, 
it would then be for their lordships to 
consider what course it would be expe- 
dient to adopt, to carry the measures into 
effect. The circumstances under which 
these resolutions were now proposed to 
their lordships were, he thought, favour- 
able for their object. It would appear 
that they were not adopted in the heat of 
the moment, or as the effect of eloquent 
appeals made to their feelings, on the 
subject of slavery, but as the result of 
their lordships’ most mature deliberations. 
The noble lord concluded by moving, that 
the resolutions of the House of Commons 
be adopted by their lordships. 
Lord Calthorpe said, he was ready to 
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admit the propriety, in most respects, of 
the language of the resolutions in question, 
which had unanimously passed the other 
House of parliament, and that he should be 
exceedingly happy if he could conscienti- 
ously abstain from making the slightest ob- 
jection to them. Although he did not 
mean to offer any opposition to the pro« 
posed measures of his majesty’s govern- 
ment which the noble earl had described, 
a painful sense of duty compelled him to 
throw out some remarks on the resolution 
in which their lordships were now called 
upon to concur. It was a subject of sin- 
cere congratulation to himself, that he 
could say, that if the colonial legislatures 
had manifested a spirit of almost unexam- 
pled and unaccountable resistance to the 
measures proposed for their adoption by 
his _majesty’s government, that spirit 
could not possibly have been excited by 
the tone and manner in which those mea- 
sures had been recommended to them by 
the noble earl. The conduct of the noble 
earl throughout the whole business had 
been highly honourable to him. He 
could not easily forget a circumstance 
which occurred two years ago, when the 
noble earl was communicating to that 
House the measures which his majesty’s 
government were at that time pursuing 
with respect to the West Indies. When 
the noble earl came to that part of his 
statement which related to the intention 
of his majesty’s government to take means 
for communicating to the negroes of the 
West-India islands that best of all bene« 
fits, the advantages of religious instruc« 

tion, his voice faltered with emotion. 
The pause in his words, as the noble earl 

proceeded to describe the mutually bene- 
ficial effect which would be produced om 
master and on slave, by assembling in 

acts of religious worship, before their 

common and omniscient God, did more 
to secure the cordial and hearty assent of 

their lordships to the noble earl’s 

positions, than could have been effected 

by the most powerful exercise of elo- 

quence. It would be a great injustice to 

the noble earl if he were not to add, that 

the same kind and benevolent spirit cha- 

racterized all the official orders which he 

had sent to the colonies, on the subject 

at present under consideration. The re- 

sistance made by the colonial legislatures 

to recommendations in such a spirit was 

certainly calculated to excite a fear that all 

expectations of their sincere concurrence 
were hopeless. But that was not the chief 
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object for which he had risen. . He would 
now state what that object was, He rose 
for the purpose of expressing his opinion, 
that, considering the great importance of 
this subject —considering the general 
feeling which existed in every part of the 
country respecting it, and the very little 
effect which had been produced by the 
adoption of these resolutions by the other 
House, it was not a practical mode of 
attaining the proposed object, to use the 
cold language with which one of those re- 
solutions commenced. He would have 
preferred the resolution which had been 
first proposed in the Commons, and su- 

erseded by those now before their 
jordships. In that resolution it was 
declared, that a state of slavery was 
repugnant to the British constitution, 
and to the spirit of the Christian religion, 
He would admit with the noble earl, that 
the sanction of slavery was not absolutely 
incompatible with the Christian religion ; 
but though it was not forbidden by that 
religion, still he would contend, that it 
was opposed to the spirit and genius of 
that religion, and he could not conceive 
that any country bound by that religion, 
and acting on its admirable precepts, and 
particularly under such a happy consti- 
tution as our own, could continue long 
without an earnest endeavour to get rid 
of such a pestilence. The resolution to 
which he alluded went directly to that 
object; and though he could not dispute 
the abstract truth of the noble earl’s propo- 
sition, still he, for one, must wish that the 
present resolutions had been so altered as 
to embrace a little more of the spirit of 
that which had been proposed and rejected 
in the other House. Theintentions of those 
who adopted the general tenor of that 
resolution, were, he thought, not fairly 
explained by those who took a different 
view of the subject. He was at a loss to 
conceive how it could be considered, that 
they who declared a state of slavery to be 
repugnant to the British constitution and 
to the spirit of Christianity, must, as a 
matter of course, be disposed to put aside 
every consideration of expediency, and 
all reference to the interests of the colo- 
nists, and rush at once to the attainment 
of abolition—that, having such an opinion 
of slavery in the abstract, they were not 
willing to allow its continuance one hour 
after their resolution was declared. Such 
was not a fair interpretation of the views 
of those who concurred in the resolution. 
‘The meaning of that resolution, taken as 
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a whole, and the opinions of those who 
supported it, might be fairly stated to be 
—that slavery being repugnant to the 
genius of the British constitution, and to 
the spirit of Christianity, ought to be 
gradually abolished, due regard being 
had to the interests of the masters, and to 
the condition of the slaves themselves. 
None of the abolitionists that he had 
heard of were disposed to rush in a fana- 
tical manner to abolition, as a matter 
which could or ought to be accomplished 
in a moment. ‘Taking this as the fair 
view which the abolitionists took of it, 
and considering the necessity of express 
ing their opinions in forcible language, 
he thought their lordships would be acting 
more for their own character, and more in 
accordance with the great importance of 
the subject, if they were to adopt a 
higher principle on this occasion than 
that involved in the cold one of expedi- 
ency.—The noble earl had complained of 
some of the petitions presented to their 
lordships on this subject. He would 
admit, that some of the petitioners had 
used language, which, ignorant of 
metaphysical distinctions, they did not 
believe improper for the expression of 
their opinions; yet he would assert, that 
the principles for which they contended 
were fair, and that the other House of 
Parliament had shrunk too cautiously 
from their adoption. But there were pe~ 
titions presented to their lordships—he 
alluded principally to that from Birming- 
ham—which had been adopted after due 
consideration, and by men not in the 
habit of coming to hasty decisions on an 

subject. In that petition it was declared, 
that a state of slavery was repugnant to 
the genius and spirit of Christianity. The 
petitioners did not mean to say by that, 
that the legislature was to rush on blindly 
to the immediate abolition of slavery, but 
in assigning to the Christian religion a 
love of liberty and a hatred of oppression, 
and drawing from thence the conclusion 
that its spirit must be opposed to a state 
of slavery, they at the same time were not 
disposed to strip it of that regard to the 
rights of others, which as much belonged 
to it as did the love of liberty, or the 
hatred of oppression. But it was not 
from the manufacturing classes alone that 
such petitions had come. There were 
others of a similar nature, from a high 
and most respectable body—he meant the 
clergy of the country—who it would not 
be said were in the habit of deciding 
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hastily, and without due consideration, 
upon important questions. Yet, from 
that most respectable body petitions had 
¢ome, stating that slavery was incompati- 
ble with the genius of the Christian reli- 
gion; and he thought that in so doing, 
and in the laudable zeal which they 
showed in support of this important 
question, they consulted as much the 
dignity of the church as they did the sa- 
cred duties of their profession.—The 
noble lord then proceeded to show, that 
though the tenor of petitions from 
various classes of the clergy was as he 
had stated, yet they never had any inten- 
tion of calling for immediate abolition, 
which must be as injurious to the slave 
himself, as it would be prejudicial to the 
master and to the general interests of the 
colonies.—The noble lord next went on 
to show, that neither he nor any of those 
who took the same view of this question, 
were disposed to adopt any hasty step on 
the subject of abolition, or on the subject 
of religious instruction. So far from it, 
he entirely approved of the instructions 
sent out to the several governors of our 
colonies, for improving the condition of 
the slave, by communicating to him re- 
ligious instruction, and by a more general 
attention to his personal comforts. But 
it was, he thought, a lamentable mistake, 
if any of the colonists thought that by re- 
ligious instruction, which inculcated obe- 
dience to the powers that be, the slave 
would become more reconciled to his 
state of vassalage. The improved state 
of his mind which would follow his re- 
ligious instruction would, no doubt, im- 
press him with kinder feelings; but, at 
the same time, it would lead him to a 
knowledge of his rights, and to a stronger 
sense of the cruelties to which he had 
been so long exposed. He stated this, 
for the purpose of showing, that the im- 
provement of the condition of the slave, 
and his instruction in religious knowledge 
must, as they prepared him for a state of 
freedom, open the way for the termination 
of his bondage, and that it would be 
utterly hopeless to attempt to continue 
him in slavery, when he became possessed 
of a due sense of the duties of a freeman. 
For the approach of that period, no 
doubt, gradual preparation must be made; 
but he regretted that the tone of the re- 
solutions before their lordships was not 
of that kind which would expedite such 
preparations on the part of the colonists ; 
and he was sure that their very tardy pro- 
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gress since the resolutions had been 
agreed to by the Commons, was in a 
great degree owing to the House not 
having adopted more decisive language, 
If two years ago, when this subject had 
been under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, the abolitionists had anticipated, 
that the colonial assemblies would have 
resisted the adoption of the measures 
proposed for their consideration by his 
majesty’s government, and that little 
hopes could be placed on their faithful 
co-operation in effecting the great object 
in view, would not such an anticipation 
have been denounced, as an additional 
proof of the desire in certain quarters to 
calumniate the colonies, and to deprive 
them of all merit in the discharge of the 
duties which belonged to their situation ? 
This course, however, had not been taken 
by the abolitionists. They had allowed 
more than the fair time to elapse, for the 
purpose of enabling the government to 
try the effect of their own reformatory 
measures; and the result was, on all hands, 
now admitted to be most unpromising, 
He lamented that result ; and he the more 
lamented in consequence of it that the 
House of Commons had not adopted the 
original resolution, which two years ago 
was submitted for their consideration, 
rather than those in the amended form, 
which were now before their lordships. 
He entertained this opinion, because he 
wished to see slavery abolished, it being 
a system not only inconsistent with the 
genius of Christianity, but with the spirit 
of the British constitution; and he 
thought they were rather diminishing 
than promoting the chances of ultimate 
success, by substituting a lower expres- 
sion of indignation at the existing state of 
things in the colonies, than such a sys- 
tem, in his opinion, imperatively called 
for. Of the two evils—the resorting at 
once to a compulsory plan, or the de- 
pendence upon this inadequate and in- 
effectual recommendation—he would de- 
cidedly prefer the former. But the true 
course would have been the direct adop- 
tion of the tone originally recommended 
to the other House of Parliament, and 
which he believed to be, not only the 
best calculated to produce a satisfactory 
issue in the colonies, but also that most 
consonant with the general feelings of the 
people of this country, which were not 
adequately represented in the resolutions 


now recommended for their lordships — 


adoption. He objected most decidedly 
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to recognize expediency as the highest 
principle which they were to call into 
action on such a subject as this, involving 
as it did the honour and character of the 
country. 

Lord Ellenborough thought that the 
House was placed in rather. an extraor- 
dinary situation by having had now for 
the first time submitted to them resolu- 
tions passed elsewhere nearly three years 
ago, and which they had had the oppor- 
tunity, in the intervening time, of know- 
ing were proved to be useless and inade- 
quate for the accomplishment of their in- 
tended object. The true question before 
them was, ought they to adopt resolutions 
thus proved to have been ineffectual or 
to adopt others more likely to promote a 
salutary result? He agreed that the co- 
lonial system ought to be greatly ame- 
liorated ; he agreed that the odious sys- 
tem of slavery ought to be abolished ; 
but his doubts were great, that either pur- 
pose would be attained by the line of con- 
duct now proposed. The true question 
then was, in what manner could they most 
easily, surely, and rapidly diminish the 
sum of human misery which must exist so 
long as slavery was tolerated? If these 
resolutions were alone to be adopted, ac- 
companied with a vague hint, that if they 
failed in their intended effect, the legis- 
Jature would proceed to ulterior measures, 
without avowing what the nature of such 
measures would be, he not only doubted 
that the anticipations of the government 
would be realised, but inclined to the 
opinion, that such a course, instead of 
diminishing, would tend to aggravate the 
existing evil. He confessed, that as the 
subject was now placed before him, he 
could not see his way through the diffi- 
culties which on all sides encompassed it. 
The noble earl had said, that if the pre- 
Sent step were not effectual, the govern- 
ment would resort to other means. What 
were those means? What objection could 
there be to supply a description of them? 
He desired to know what their nature 
would be, before he was implicated one 
step in such a system of legislative in- 
terference. The noble earl was obliged 
to admit that the colonial assemblies had 
disappointed the expectations of his ma- 
jJesty’s government; but he nevertheless 
went on to state, that they had shown a 
disposition to amend their practice, that 
they had made a large provision for the 
clergy of the established church, that they 
had taken steps for the education of slave 
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children, and that therefore there was 
some prospect of their promoting the re- 
medial measures of the government, and 
departing from a contumacious course. 
Now, he could not give the colonial as- 
semblies that degree of credit for such 
acts, because the better education of their 
slaves, by making them more enlightened 
christians, tended rather to ensure their 
most patient submission to the condition of 
slavery, than to encourage insubordination 
and the throwing off their yoke. It was 
therefore good policy of the planters to 
concur in a measure which was calcu- 
lated just as much to secure the con- 
tinuance of slavery, as to effect any thing 
else ; while at the same time it necessarily 
went some way to conciliate prejudices 
at home, which would otherwise be put in 
action against them, in stimulating a per- 
severance in harsher measures. He, how- 
ever, could foresee no beneficial result 
from adopting the course now proposed, 
with the experience before them of its 
total inadequacy. Let them, by putting 
a parallel case, for one moment consider 
the argument, and they must be at once 
struck with its futility. Suppose that the 
noble earl opposite and his right hon. 
friend were walking in the metropolis, and 
had their attention arrested by seeing a 
man ill-treating his horse in a barbarous 
manner—supposing the noble earl’s right 
hon. friend to have said to him—* Two 
or three years ago I saw that very fellow 
committing the same outrage, and on that 
occasion I forewarned him, that if he per- 
severed in the same course, I should take 
such measures as must secure the better 
treatment of the animal. Do you now go 
up to him, and say, that if he continues 
to practise such brutality, I will certainly 
fulfil my intentions.”” Would not the noble 
earl say, “ No, go up to him yourself. I 
could understand your asking me to 
knock the fellow down for his incorrigible 
propensities; but would he not laugh at 
me, were I only prepared to repeat threats 
which he had already so entirely disre- 
garded?” He was sure that such would 
be the language which the noble earl 
would use on the occasion he had sup- 
posed, though he wished their lordships 
to act differently ina parallel case. In 
fact, their common experience ought to 
tell them, that nothing was more calcu- 
lated to excite contempt than the use of 
threats, without evincing the power and 
determination of enforcing them. As to 
the idea that the local assemblies were 
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likely of themselves to take measures for 
the abolition of slavery, he thought it quite 
idle to dwell upon it, and equally so to 
infer from what they had done in providing 
for the clergy, and for education, that 
they seriously contemplated to promote 
the main object which the government at 
home had in view. They might just as 
well suppose, that were parliament to pass 
a resolution recommending the general 
education of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of this kingdom asa preparatory step, 
by their progressive improvement, to 
qualify them for their complete emancipa- 
tion, and that it was left to the bench of 
bishops of the established church, to 
bring in a bill for effectuating such an ob- 
ject—they might just as well expect the 
practical attainment of the one thing as 
the other, by depending upon such exe- 
cutive means for its fulfilment.—In look- 
ing at the state of the colonies, they must 
always bear in mind, that there were two 
classes of West-India proprietors, one 
residing in this country, and governed by 
different feelings from the other, which 
resided on the spot. One class was ex- 
posed to the operation of local influence 
aud opinion of a very different character 
from that by which the other was affected ; 
and what, in fact, was fit to be directed 
against the one, would not apply to the 
other. There were many difficulties in 
the way of the adjustment of this system, 
which required that the government 
should, at the outset, proclaim intelligibly 
to all, what their real determination was. 
Suppose, and he thought it probable, 
that several of the colonial legislatures 
should resist the proposed course, what 
then was to be done? They might, he 
was aware, alter the duties upon sugar, 
so as to bear upon the colonial interests. 
Now, to that course he would most de- 
cidedly object; for it must inflict great 
injustice upon some of the islands, which 
were ready to goa certain way with the 
mother country, and ought not therefore 
to be put on a footing with those which 
were wholly refractory. Suppose another 
course—namely, that parliament were de- 
termined to legislate for the colonies 
uoad hoc—that again, they could not 
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execution of their enactments? It was 
perfectly impossible to work any good 
system in those colonies, without in the 
first instance establishing some system for 
the better administration of justice for 
the slaves, independent of the control of 


the masters, Atall events, he would not 
commit himself in the present proposition, 
without, as he had before said, seeing his 
way through the future intentions of the 
government. He regretted, under such 
circumstances, that if unanimity were 
desirable, he could not contribute to it, 
as the case now stood. He could not 
help remarking before he sat down, that 
there was at least one right rev. prelate 
opposite who could not vote for these re. 
solutions, because, when presenting the 


petition of the county of Stafford, he had 
declared his concurrence in the view of 
the petitioners ; which view was, that it 
was hopeless to expect any thing from the 
colonial assemblies, and that therefore 
parliament were bound to act decisivel 
for the suppression of slavery. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that if the 
noble lord’s speech meant any thing, it 
would go the length of recommending 
that parliament should do nothing at all 
in this momentous question. And was 
this a decision in which they could for a 
moment acquiesce? If all (as he believed 
was the case) were prepared to agree in 
the abstract, that slavery ought to be 
abolished, if all were agreed that imme: 
diate steps should be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of the slave, and qualify him 
for eventual enfranchisement, then how 
was it that any noble lord could consis- 
tently call upon them to take no step in 
the accomplishment of their professed ob- 
ject? If the noble lord asked him, why 
had these resolutions been so long in their 
passage from one House of Parliament to 
the other—he had little in the way of ex- 
planation to offer, and would fairly admit 
that he had no satisfactory reason to as 
sign why such a delay should have arisen; 
but he would nevertheless add, that if 
their present appearance before their 
lordships was calculated to show that 
government were serious and determined 
in the course which these resolutions im- 
plied, and would thereby give another 


o, for if they once interposed their strong 
arm between the colonial authorities and 
the colonial population, there would be 
an end to the influence of the former ; and 
then, what plan could they devise for the 
future government of those islands—what 


chance of success to the experiment, he, 
for one, was not sorry that such an ops 
portunity had been afforded of putting on 
record the determination of parliament 
and the government. The question was 
not, however, .why these resolutions had 


means could they provide for the due 
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been delayed, but what ought to be done 
with them, now that they were formally 
brought under their lordships’ considera- 
tion? It would bein vain for him to deny 
that the question was surrounded by im- 
mense difficulties. They had, however, on 
all sides admitted, that it was desirable 
that the condition of the slave population 
should be ameliorated, and that slavery 
itself should be abolished, as soon as was 
consistent with the respective interests of 
all who were concerned in that condition, 
If that were so, their only consideration 
was, as to the course to be taken; for 
something was clearly to be done, or they 
must be prepared to abandon their de- 
clared opinions. It was generally ad- 
mitted, that the first step ought to be, to 
disseminate a religious education among 
the colonial slave population, to get rid of 
their badges of thraldom, such as the whip, 
the Sunday-work, and those other degra- 
dations which mark the inferiority of the 
man. Thiey must also establish a better 
system of justice for the slave trials; and 
something must be done to regulate their 
valuation on the plan of the order in 
council, or some other mode. But the 
noble lord called for all these details at 
once, and asked, what will you do, should 
the colonies prove refractory? To this 
he would reply, that that had better re- 
main to be determined until necessity 
called for its declaration, The colonies 
were directly under the authority of this 
government, though it was true some of 
them possessed independent legislatures 
for local purposes. Under these circum- 
stances, he had no difficulty, as a question 
of policy, in saying, that if he looked with 
absolute despondencyf instead of compa- 
rative confidence,_at the prospect before 
him respecting these colonies, he should 
hold it to be the wisest course for parlia- 
ment to try the effect of leaving to the 
colonies the adoption of the practical 
measures necessary for executing the main 
object, because by the colonies could it 
be more effectually accomplished. One 
great object undoubtedly would be, to 
teach the slave to look up to the colonial 
governments, as well as to the parent au- 
thority, for their ultimate enfranchisement, 
for without the aid of the former, the 
Jatter object would be rendered ineffectual. 
The colonies ought to be allowed the 
gtace of preparing these arrangements, 
and the opportunity of preparing them in 
their own manner. When the progress of 


this great question was considered, they 
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must not be surprised that those whose 
interests were to be acted upon through 
the medium of passion, and who were ex- 
posed to the influence of prejudice and the 
inveteracy of particular habits, were not 
likely to travel quite so fast as others who 
were removed from exposure to such as 
sociations, and were therefore better able 
to proceed with a cool and steady judg 
ment. That they were bound to call upon 
the colonial assemblies to do what was 
right, he readily admitted ; but allowances 
should, at the same time, be made for the 
common infirmities of human nature, and 
a reasonable time ought to be allowed for 
the growth of reason, when heated feel~ 
ings had unfortunately become excited. 
At all events, he would say, that whether 
the result of the resolutions should realize 
or disappoint their expectations, wisdom 
and good policy alike pointed out their 
present adoption. In the event of their 
failure, it would be for parliament to deter- 
mine upon the course which they ought 
eventually to pursue, and he did not think 
it prudent to say more on that point at 
present. Ifhe was anxious for the success 
of this great measure, he was necessarily 
averse from using any language which 
might be productive of injury to his object. 
That parliament when called upon would 
do its duty, he could not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to think—that it would assert its pa- 
ramount authority when necessary, was, he 
thought, equally clear; but this was not 
the moment for precipitating so grave and 
momentous a consideration. The noble 
earl concluded by calling the attention of 
the House to the real import of the reso- 
lutions before them, which, he repeated, 
must, under any view of the question, 
be entitled to their general approbation. 
The Duke of Gloucester said, he felt it 
incumbent on him to say a few words on 
the present occasion. He was ready to 
agree with those who regretted that these 
resolutions had not been sooner submitted 
to their Jordships. He was ready also to 
agree with those who thought it would 
have been betterif they had been expressed 
in stronger terms; but still as they were 
here, and must be taken in their present 
form, he was ready to give them his core 
dial support. He confessed also, that he 
did not think they were called upon to 
state by. anticipation what course they 
should determine to pursue in the event 
of their resolutions being disregarded. 
But he thought that, waiving for the pre- 
sent _ ulterior consideration, the more 
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prudent course would be, to send forth 
these resolutions with the full sanction of 
their unanimity. The delay, at all events, 
in bringing to the test the sincerity of the 
colonies, could not be prolonged beyond 
another year; and if the consummation to 
which they now steadily looked forward 
should not then be realized, the time would 
undoubtedly have arrived when his ma- 
jesty’s government would be imperatively 
called upon to enforce the paramount au- 
thority of parliament, and to carry into 
execution the proposed measures. He 
placed entire confidence in ministers in 
this business, and relied upon their une- 
quivocally urging the adoption of these 
resolutions upon the colonial authorities, 
whowould not do their duty to themselves, 
their country, or their God, if they de- 
clined to fulfil the beneficent wishes of the 
legislature. He regretted that any fur- 
ther interposition of parliament was called 
for to quicken the action of the colonial 
authorities; but he hoped the appeal was 
now finally made, and that no further steps 
would be necessary to achieve the great 
object which they had all in view, and 
which must be in the end accomplished. 
‘She Lord Chancellor said :—My lords, 
if I understand rightly the course which 
we are called upon this evening to pursue, 
it is to give additional effect to resolutions 
transmitted from the lower House of Par- 
liament. But it has been objected by one 
' noble lord (Calthorpe) that in the first 
place these resolutions state no stronger 
ground for the measures proposed than 
that of expediency, and that expediency 
is no sufficient ground. Another noble 
lord (Ellenborough) contends, in the 
second place, that the effect of these reso- 
lutions, if your lordships should even 
agree to them, would amount to nothing 
at all. A further objection has been 
made as to the late period at which they 
are brought up hither. Now, with regard 
to the communicating to your lordships 
these resoijutions at so late a period, after 
their being passed elsewhere, I will take 
the liberty of saying, that I cannot help 
thirking it would be an infinitely better 
plan to go upon generally, that when 
either House of parliament adopts resolu- 
tions or measures of an important cha- 
racter, affecting great political or private 
rights, it should forthwith communicate 
such measures or resolutions to the other 
House of Parliament; and I shall say 
nothing more on that subject. The reso- 
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But if these resolutions con- 
tained any term stronger than that it 
was ‘* expedient” to adopt such measures 
as it adverts to, I, for one, my lords, 
should feel great difficulty in giving my 


certain. 


assent to them. And so much for what 
has been urged as to the inadequacy of 
the term “expediency.” A great deal 
has been most unnecessarily said with 
respect to a state of slavery being con. 
trary to the genius of the British consti- 
tution, and contrary to the spirit of the 
Christian religion. Now, in the first place, 
with respect to a state of slavery being 
contrary to the genius of the British con- 
stitution, I must say, my lords, that when 
I find this system of slave-trading was 
fostered, encouraged, and almost insti- 
tuted by the British constitution, and I 
might add, under the auspices too of so 
great a constitutional authority as my lord 
Somers, I should hesitate a long while 
before I ventured to say that slavery 
was contrary to the genius of the British 
constitution. 

With respect to a state of slavery being 
contrary to the genius of the Christian 
religion (whatever may be my own opi- 
nions about slavery in the West Indies), 
when I recollect that a state of slavery 
had for centuries existed ; that the legis- 
lature of this country had encouraged it, 
not only by the countenance afforded to 
it by the ablest laymen who had figured 
in the history of the country, but also by 
a bench of bishops, as learned, pious, and 
respectable, as that which their lordships 
now saw before them, who must have 
known what was, and what was not, con- 
trary to the genius of Christianity ; I own 
I cannot easily bring myself to say thata 
system which has heretofore received such 
a sanction, is so clearly contrary to the 
genius of Christianity, as some noble 
lords seem to think it is. I cannot help 
thinking that we are bound, my lords, in 
ail these cases to look at the opinions of 
those who have gone before us. 

I cannot help saying, that while I feel 
most anxious, in common with your lord- 
ships, for the amelioration of the cone 
dition of the slaves. in the West Indies, 
and for the entire abolition of slavery, 
whenever that abolition can be accom- 
plished, or (in the very language of these 
resolutions) “at the earliest period that 
shall be compatible with the weil-being of 
the slaves themselves, with the safety of 
the colonies, and with a fair and equitable 


lutions in question are here, at last, that is 


consideration of the interests of private 
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roperty ;” yet, my lords, my fixed opi- 
these and desirable ob- 
jects have been more retarded by the in- 
temperate zeal of those who have been 
the advocates of such measures, than 
they had, or could be, by any direct op- 
position on the part of those who have 
opposed them. 

lf your lordships will be so good as to 
look back to what has been said and done 
by the highest authorities in this country, 
upon the subject of slavery and slave- 
trading, I think you will agree with 
me in saying, Let us now (however 
altered may be the universal feeling of 
the nation in these respects) hold the 
equilibrium fairly, and deal justly be- 
tween the parties who dealt in slaves, 
and those who have, during so long a 
period, encouraged this state of things in 
our West-India colonies. 

I have heard of books with which this 
country hasbeen lately inundated ; amongst 
them, one entitled “« England enslaved by 
her own Slave Colonies.” Why, my 
lords, you might rather say that her 
colonies were enslaved by England ; for 
you will find that some of those colonies 
which had independent legislatures, on 
more than one occasion, proposed to limit 
the number of slaves to be brought into 
them by ships of this country, and that 
this country herself would not allow of 
any such limitation. Why, then, my lords, 
it is both absurd and unjust to lay the 
whole blame of the existence of slavery 
on the West-India planters, as if they 
alone had been responsible for the ex- 
istence of slavery. 

All that is now asked is, that slavery 
should be extinguished ‘at the earliest 
period that shall be compatible with the 
well-being of the slaves themselves, with 
the safety of the colonies, and with a fair 
and equitable consideration of the interests 
of private property.” Now, my lords, 
this would be only justice, even supposing 
that the transactions to which I am al- 
luding, as having been so highly en- 
couraged at a former period in this coun- 
try, had happened only ten years since ; 
even supposing that the same high au- 
thorities had not encouraged, by every 
possible means, individuals to embark 
their property in buying slaves, instead of 
having done so for centuries; for, from 
the time of Elizabeth, in fact, down to the 
period of the interference of parliament 
for the abolition of slavery, this country 
Was, as a country, as much engaged in 
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carrying on the slave trade, as any indi- 
vidual in the colonies, or apy country in 
existence could be said to be. It was 
carried on to such an extent, that whilst 
the Crown had an interest in it, it would 
not allow the planters to import any other 
slaves but those which were imported by 
virtue of its own treaties; and these it 
compelled the planters to take, in every 
case insisting upon their accepting those 
only which had been the subjects of the 
British trade. For God’s sake let the 
system be abolished! I entirely agree, 


that slavery should be abolished as soon — 


as it can be safely and practically effected. 

I certainly think, that in effecting the 
abolition of slavery, care must be taken 
that persons who have embarked their 
property under the sanction of law should 
not sustain any injury. In the mean 
time, where is the man who can hesitate 
to ameliorate the condition of those un- 
happy persons whom their policy has 
consigned to such a doom? I repeat, 
that I most heartily concur in these reso- 
lutions, which go upon the ground of ex- 
pediency, and which is the only principle 
upon which your lordships can act safely. 
I would advocate any measure which 
would go to ameliorate the condition of 
the slave population. 

The noble lord (Calthorpe) has ob- 
jected to the term ‘‘expediency,” and 
declared his readiness to go much further. 
To be consistent in such a determination, 
he ought to be prepared to call on this 
House to rescind all their resolutions for 
the last twenty years ; for in every one of 
their resolutions the same term has been 
used. I see no necessity for departing 
now from the same course, as I cannot 
anticipate the resistance of the colonies 
to measures, having for their object the 
amelioration of their slaves. As little can 
I anticipate any permanent opposition to 
the final adjustment of the question, when 
it can be effected with benefit to the slaves 
themselves, with safety to the rights of their 
masters’ property, and with advantage to 
the general prosperity of the colonies. If 
the colonial legislatures shall accede tothe 
suggestions now proposed, there would 
not exist a necessity for further interfer- 
ence; but, on the contrary, should any 
obstacle or impediment be thrown in the 
way, then it would be for the wisdom of 
a British parliament to consider the course 
to be adopted for the benefit of the slaves, 
consistent with the security of the colo- 
nies, and the interests of those individuals 
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who had embarked their property on the 
recommendation and under the sanction of 
the British legislature. I conclude, by 
repeating my hearty concurrence with 
the motion. ; 

Lord Redesdale said, hegave his cordial 
assent to the resolutions, being firmly 
convinced of their justice. If any thing 
was calculated to defeat the measure, it 
would be the violence which was manifest- 
ed in many of the petitions which had 
been laid upon their lordships’ table. In 
the island of Trinidad, the colonial go- 
vernment had taken upon itself to make 
some enactments on the subject, and the 
system was working extremely well there. 
Of the mischievous effects of a sudden 
emancipation from slavery, the island of 
St. Domingo afforded a fatal example; 
he was, therefore, in favour of a gradual 
abolition of the system. It was well 
known, from history, that slavery formerly 
existed in this country, but the number 
of slaves was comparatively few. In the 
reign of Richard, the whole number was 
180,000; but what proportion did that 
bear to the whole population? What 
ore anaagae also did the slaves in the 

oraan establishment bear to the popu- 
lation? It might be asked, why was Ja- 
maica more backward than any of the 
other colonies, in conforming to the 
already expressed wishes of the British 
legislature? Probably because she had 
the example of St. Domingo before her, 
and dreaded a repetition of the horrible 
scene of massacre and bloodshed which 
succeeded the simultaneous emancipation 
of the slaves on that island. Should we 
not, then, allow for the feelings of the 
white inhabitants of this particular colony ? 
and, however we might wish that they 
would forget the past, was it not excus- 
able in them with such an example to 
refer to, to look on their sable neighbours 
with distrust and alarm? With respect to 
the measures proposed, if they were pro- 
ceeded in with calmness and temperance, 
there was little doubt of their ultimate 
success, There could not be a second 
opinion as to the improvement which the 
adoption of these resolutions would intro- 
duce into the colonies. Both mesters 
and slaves would feel their benefit, and the 
former would find a sensible difference in 
having slaves by wages, instead of holding 
in bondage a feeble and degraded race of 
men, whose obedience could only be pur- 
chased by the terrors of the lash, If the 
slaves were allowed to purchase their own 
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freedom, their industry would receive a 
stimulus which would operate to the ad. 
vantage of the master, as well as to the 
benefit of the slave. The resolutions 
ought to pass. The colonists should be 
made aware of the feeling of the mother 
country on the subject of the amelioration 
of slavery. They should be taught to 
respect that feeling, and be prepared to 
second it. The state of slavery should be 
improved; but nothing should be rashly 
attempted. A gradual amelioration should 
be adopted, in order to render improves 
ment permanent and effectual; but if 
measures were hastily adopted, the con+ 
trary effects would certainly follow, 
Having stated his sentiments so far, he 
would conclude by giving his hearty cons 
currence to the proposed resolutions. 
Lord Dudley and Ward said, that in 
rising to deliver his sentiments on the 
question of West-India slavery, he felt 
that the subject was one from which he 
could willingly have abstained altogether, 
and which few could approach with any 
thing like satisfaction. He well knew, 
and it had been a matter of boast among 
the abolitionists, that, for some time past, 
and especially of late, public attention 
had been earnestly drawn to the state of the 
negroes in the West Indies. From every 
corner of the kingdom, from every city, 
corporation, town, and village, parliament 
had received the almost unanimous ex pres+ 
sion of disgust, not only against the hates 
ful means by which men were reduced to 
that condition, but against slavery itself. 
Such an expression of strong feeling was 
at all times entitled to respect, indepen- 
dent of the merits of the case; and there 
could not be a shadow of doubt that this 
increase of interest among so large a por- 
tion of our fellow-subjects, was to be as- 
cribed ‘to the increase of knowledge, 
humanity, and religion. So far there was 
good reason to rejoice; but having ade 
mitted it, he hoped he might add, without 
offence, certainly without the desire of 
offending, that the fervent zeal lately 
manifested was in part to be attributed 
to other and far different causes. The 
present was a period of great public tran- 
quillity, although it had been subjected 
to a temporary interruption—he hoped he 
might also say of great national prosperity 
—it was also a period of great intellectual 
activity and enterprise; and while the 
means of employment were below their 
usual average, the desire of obtaining it 
was more than ordinary; in other words, 
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there was a great surplus of talent and 
energy in the country; and in such a 
state it was natural that such a subject 
should excite a strong feeling of interest. 

It was natural that a subject which 
afforded splendid topics of declamation to 
every class of speakers, from those illus- 
trious statesmen that had espoused this 
cause down to the itinerant philanthropist, 
who, having invested part of his property 
in the trade of the East Indies, went 
about lecturing at fairs and on market- 
days, on the horrors and enormities of 
the West—it was natural, he would re- 
peat, that such a topic should occupy, not 
more interest than it deserved, but more 
than it would have received at any other 
period. At these anti-slavery meetings, 
the result of which was before parliament 
in so many petitions, the view that was 
taken of the subject by all the parties pre- 
gent, men, women, and children, was 
pretty nearly the same. 

It was not surprising that in this 
struggle for the prize of vituperative 
eloquence, to be awarded by piousmen and 
ladies, misrepresentations 
should have gone abroad, and that the 
state of the negroes in the West Indies 
should have been exhibited in a light 
more odious than it appeared to less par- 
tial observers. He did not pretend to 
justify what he knew to be wrong ; but he 
would venture to say, that the ordeal 
through which the West-India system had 
been made to pass, was somewhat too 
severe, even for the trial of things indis- 
putably less defective. He did not wish 
to insult those institutions which had laid 
the foundation of civil society, by com- 
paring them with slavery; but any man 
would see, that if the stores of private 
anecdote, and the records of public jus- 
tice, were ransacked for instances of the 
cruel, nay, the merciless exercise of con- 
jugal or parental authority, even the 
people of this purely moral and severely 
religious country might be made to ap- 
_ pear in no very enviable condition. If 
these instances were afterwards chronicled 
and blazoned by the historians and phil- 
anthropists of other nations, a strongly 
unjust picture would be exhibited to the 
eyes of posterity; such a picture as he 
remembered a French general (Pillet) 
had drawn, when, after spending six 
months in a prison-ship, he had made ex- 
tracts from the crim. con. trials, and the 
Newgate Calendar, and then exposed the 
whole to the view of the natives of his 
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own country, as a faithful representation of 
the virtue of the women, and of the honesty 
of the men, of Great Britain. He did 
not mean that in the case of the West 
Indies the exaggeration had been equally 
gross; but, as a proprietor, it afforded 
him great consolation to reflect that too 
much stress had been frequently laid upon 
cases of individual oppression. 
Whatever might be the defects of the 
West-India system, it did not exhibit that 
uniform picture of relentless cruelty on 
the one side, and of despairing misery on 
the other. But the good people of Eng- 
land had been taught to contrast the 
situation of a labourer in the West Indies 
with that of a labourerin England. Such 
a comparison was quite unfair; and there 
was far less difference between the con- 
ditidn of the negro and the labourer, than 
between the condition of the slave in the 
West Indies and the slave under his 
legitimate master and owner, the king of 
Congo, or Ashantee, by whom he had 
been originally kidnapped and sold. The 
comparison ought not to be instituted 
between a bad condition and a good 
condition, but between two bad con- 
ditions, in order to ascertain which was 
the worse. In religion, it might be said 
that we had been guilty of a most grievous 
omission, in not taking earlier and more 
effectual steps to impart to these unfor- 
tunate beings the blessings of Christianity. 
It was to be recollected, however,. that if 
they had never been brought from home, 
they would have been at least in equal 
darkness—slaves in body to their savage 
and tyrannical masters, and slaves in mind 
to a revolting superstition. It ought not 
to be forgotten, besides, that what might 
be considered the natural inclination of 
the public mind had received a strong 
impulse from the exertions of a numerous 
and respectable sect, who had engaged in 
this cause the most powerful of all human 
motives. In their view of the case, sla~ 
very was not merely a defect in society— 
not only a grievance that ought to be re- 
dressed—but it was actually contrary 
to Christianity. He was not disposed now 
to discuss a theological dogma, which had 
received the sanction of the common 
council of the city of London, but he 
must avail himself of this opportunity of 
protesting, with all respect, against this 
attempt to force religion into the service 
in merely civil matters) He agreed 
entirely with what had been so well said 
by the noble earl opposite (lord Bathurst) 
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—nothing was prescribed. Religion, in- 
deed, generally enforced humanity and 
justice, but it was wholly silent as to the 
degree of power one man was to possess 
over another. This was not only an 
erroneous, but a dangerous application of 
the doctrines of Christianity ; and twenty 
different interpretations might be put upon 
the same words, to suit twenty different 
purposes. Scarcely a century had passed, 
since divines, the professors and oracles 
of Christianity, had ceased to assert that 
kings reigned jure divino ; in other words, 
that it was agreeable to the doctrines of 
Christianity that all men should be slaves. 
The doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
and the doctrine of slavery, were in fact 
the same; yet it was now urged as 
strenuously by divines also, that it was 
contrary to Christianity that any men 
should be slaves. This alone was suffi- 
cient to show how scripture could be 
applied for any purpose; and there was 
nothing in the resolution he approved 
more strongly than that which had been 
left out of it—the assertion, that slavery 
was contrary to Christianity ; which was 
nothing but the perversion of religion to 
civi: purposes. Where then vanity, and 
the eager thirst for reputation, were 
united with the stronger motives of re- 
ligion and humanity, and so closely united 
and blended as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able by those who acted under their in- 
fluence, great allowances ought to be 
made for exaggerated statements, arising 
from heated feelings. But after every 
possible allowance, he was willing to 
admit there still remained a great deal of 
positive evil, that could neither be denied 
nor palliated. 

He trusted he should not be considered 
as influenced by too great a partiality for 
the body to which he belonged, if he said 
that, in his opinion, the system of the 
West Indies ought never to have existed 
at all; it was morally, politically, and 
economically wrong. The problem, then, 
which parliament had to solve, was, how 
it could undo what had been unwisely and 
unjustly done by our forefathers, without 
fresh error and still greater injustice? 
He did not desire it to be thought that 
he concurred in any view of policy which 
treated the West-India system as perma- 
nent; it must be changed—it ought to be 
changed ; and the care was not what the 
change ought to be, but how it was to be 
effected. Were the public feeling right 
or wrong, it was too powerful and too 
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united to be disregarded ; and the con- 
tinuance of unmitigated slavery was im- 
possible. Monopoly was unpopular, sla- 
very detestable, and the united odium of 
both was more than the colonies could 
bear. It was unfortunate that this truth 
had not been more clearly perceived by 
the colonists, who, by an obstinate and 
ungracious resistance, might substitute a 
dangerous crisis for a gradual change, 
and lose the benefit of that protection 
they would otherwise obtain from the 
justice of the mother country. Although 
he did not mean to justify the conduct of 
the colonists, it might in some measure 
be accounted for and explained. 

It was within the memory of not very 
old men, that formerly another battle had 
been fought: the question was then, not 
whether slavery should exist, but whether 
the slave trade should continue. He had 
voted in the majority against it; and within 
thirty years, noble lords and illustrious 
peers who might one day not improbably 
sit under that canopy, on whose heads 
the crown of England might devolve, had 
stood up in their places and vindicated 
that traffic. He did not blame them for 
doing what they thought right: he neither 
blamed nor commended them; he only 
stated a fact, adding an observation, that, 
under all the circumstances, it was a little 
hard upon the colonists not to receive any 
indulgence for their impetuosity. They 
were, in truth, now in the situation which 
the illustrious personages to whom he 
had alluded had occupied thirty years 
ago. No man, however eager in the 
cause, however heated by the struggle, 
would assert that slavery was not a less 
evil than the slave trade, by which the 
wretches were torn from their native land, 
and exposed to all the horrors of the 
middle ‘passage. The colonists had now 
arrived at the conviction that the slave 
trade ought not to exist, and this country 
ought not to complain, or to think thirty 
years too long for a moral position to 
find its way across the wide Atlantic. He 
regretted, but was not surprised, that the 
voyage had been so long. The planters 
had been brought up in the midst of pre- 
judices; they had been so surrounded all 
their lives by slavery, that they hardly 
thought human society could go on with- 
out it: they looked upon it in the same 
light as the relations of master and ser- 
vant were viewed in this country; and 
they looked upon the abolition of slavery 
as just as great an absurdity as we should 
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consider the abolition of servitude. The 
anxiety for improving the condition of 
the negroes had only of late become sv 
intense in England, and the planters had 
coupled with it the late grievous oppres- 
sion of West-India property, and the 
heavy fall in the price of the staple com- 
modity of the islands; both of which had 
ruined so many families, solely dependent 
upon their possessions there, Was it to 
be wondered, then, that they were not in 
the best possible humour? that they were 
not inclined to receive very favourably 
any propositions which seemed calculated 
to reduce still lower their already fallen 
fortunes ? 

The abolitionists, in the warmth of their 
zeal, had drawn a most unflattering like- 
ness of the whites of the West Indies. It 
was true that the parties had not been 
brought into contact —that they had 
treated only with the British government, 
in returning their ill-judged answers to 
the orders in council. But the planters 
fancied that they saw their ancient enemy 
prompting the ministers from behind, and 
that though the voice they heard was that 
of thenoble earl, the hand they saw was that 
of their persevering antagonist. Still the 
conduct of the whites had not been that 
of men desirous of exercising unneces- 
sary power, or of inflicting unpunishable 
cruelty ; they acted like men who, having 
lost part of their property, trembled for 
the remainder, and smarted under the 
misrepresentations of calumny. 

On the subject of delay, he would ob- 
serve, that on some accounts it might be 
desirable to proceed with greater rapidity ; 
but the sacrifice proposed did not seem 
too great for the advantage to be. pur- 
chased by it: a year might seem long for 
the continuance of a bad system; but it 
was short, indeed, compared with the 
time generally. required to remedy a bad 
system. The condition of human nature 
would, indeed, be far better than he sup- 
posed it to be, if such a deep-rooted, 
wide-spread, inveterate evil as slavery, so 
interwoven with the whole frame of 
society in those countries, could be re- 
moved by a single act of legislative bene- 
volence. There was no such magic in 
legislation ; the omnipotence of parliament 
could work no such miracles. Evils far 
less extensive than slavery, required far 
more. time to be eradicated. ‘They are 


sometimes, indeed, prematurely rapid in | 


their growth, but they never fail to spin 
out their appointed time; they never 
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abate one whit of their full demand upon 
human patience and human suffering in 
their decline and decay; they never 
finally disappear till they have visited the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, even 
unto the third and fourth generations. 
He did not concur in the delay, because 
he wished to stave off the result, but 
because he knew that it could not be 
avoided. 

He did not wish to enter into the deli- 
cate question of the power of the mother 
country over her colonies: he was most 
ready to admit the right of parliament ; 
but the exercise of that right might 
be attended with the utmost incon- 
venience and danger. If they dared, 
the effect would be a rebellion; but as 
they did not dare, it would occasion pro- 
found discontent and a rooted dislike. 
Besides, no man could deny that the best 
intended and best concerted measure of 
emancipation might be misunderstood b 
the negroes, and mischief thus occasioned. 
The chance of that mischief would be 
much increased by forcing the measure 
upon them. He did not say that the risk 
ought not to be incurred ; but if the slaves 
saw power suddenly withdrawn from those 
hands where it was accustomed to reside, 
and transferred to those on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, who they imagined 
would go all lengths in their favour, the 
danger might be imminent. He perfectly 
agreed with his noble friend, that we were 
not to be too sanguine as to the extinc- 
tion of the power of the West-India legis- 
lature: all that was wanted of the colo- 
nists was to agree among themselves to 
the enactment of some good and whole- 
some law, by which the objects would be 
accomplished without the interference of 
the parliament of this country. The ex- 
ecution of the law, be whatever it might, 
must at all events be in the hands of the 
white population ; and ignorance and re- 
Juctance on the part of the colonial as- 
semblies, and others, might both be called 
forth to impede the progress of a com- 
pulsory measure. It had been often said, 
that in Ireland, with a population of the 
same blood and complexion, and differing 
only in religion, it was difficult to secure 
the due execution of the law. How much 
greater then would that difficulty be in 
the West Indies, where the distinction was 
between master and slave, white man and 
negro? The Jaw transmitted for execu- 
tion might be looked upon in our islands 
as a code of injustice to the whites, even 
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if it were considered in England a code of 
justice to the blacks; and, amid all the 
difficulties attending it, but little of the 
expected relief would be afforded to the 
unfortunate. 

The Marquis of Lansdown condemned 
the conduct of the colonial legislatures 
in neglecting to give eftcct to the resolu- 
tions then on the table of their lordships 
House, and hoped the length of time that 
had elapsed since those resolutions had 
been agreed to by the House of Commons, 
without the concurrence of their lord- 
ships in them having been obtained, had 
not been understood by the colonists to 
have been caused by any difference of 
opinion on the subject. He had at all 
times endeavoured rather to abstain from 
discussing the subject himself, than to 
enter upon it, from the deep sense he en- 
tertained of its difficulty. He felt that it 
was a question which ought to be dis- 
cussed without passion, and with reference 
also to the opinions and the interests of 
those with whom it was most desirable, if 
possible to co-operate. He had hoped that 
ere this, the time would have arrived, 
when the West-India planters, and the 
colunial legislatures would have been 
awakened to a sense of humanity and 
religion: and from humanity he would 
contend religion never could be separated. 
But he had been disappointed ; and he 
felt particularly disappointed in the re- 
fusal of the West-India proprietors to 
secure to the slaves the means by which 
they could acquire property. He had 
entertained a hope that the colonial 
legislatures, would have at least so far en- 
tered into the views of the parliament of 
Great Britain ; but he repeated his regret 
at his disappointment. He was the last 
man who would recommend the adoption 
of the course mentioned by his noble 
friend who spoke last, namely, to seize 
upon individual cases on which to found 
arguments against a system. It was not 
upon partial anecdotes, or isolated in- 
stances, that he founded his opinion, that 
it was time for the legislature of this coun- 
try to interfere. That opinion was founded 
upon the proceedings of the colonists 
themselves in their houses of assembly ; 
and on that ground he would call upon 
their lordships to give effect to the reso- 
lutions, by exhibiting a determination to 
see them adopted. It was essential to the 
character of the British nation; it was 
essential to the dignity of the British 
parliament; it was essential to the 
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safety of the colonists themselves, that 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
slave population should take place with 
all possible despatch. He was afraid that 
he could not be contradicted, when he 
stated that, up to the present time, with 
the exception of one island, no steps had 
been taken in the West Indies to give 
legality to marriage. The only attempt 
to adopt a measure of this nature had 
taken place in the Bahamas ; and the fact 
was lamentable, that every other island 
was without any regulation to govern this 
the most sacred of human ties. Could 
the West-India population be happy under 
such circumstances; and what were we to 
think of the legislature that could refuse 
its sanction to the introduction of a mea« 
sure of this nature?) He would wish to 
call the attention of their lordships to 
another point on which the local legisla. 
tures had been equally remiss. There 
had been no law passed for facilitating the 
manumission of slaves who might possess 
the means of purchasing their own free~ 
dom. Could there, he would ask, bea 
more satisfactory mode, both for the 
master and slave, than that the latter 
should obtain his freedom in this way? 
An example would thus be held out to 
other slaves to persevere in habits of in- 
dustry, in order to effect their freedom at 
no very distant day. The good to be thus 
produced would be infinite ; and the ab- 
sence of such a law was much to be la- 
mented. There was another point to 
which he wished to draw the attention of 
their lordships; namely, that no means 
had as yet been taken to prevent the 
punishment of women by means of the 
whip. He could go further in the dread- 
ful catalogue, but he did not wish to enter 
upon it at present. He was however, free 
to confess, that he was not very san- 
guine in his expectations of the effect to 
be produced by the proposed resolutions. 
He quite agreed with the noble and learn 
ed lord on the woolsack, that we should 
endeavour to blend the safety of the 
planters with the freedom of the slaves. 
He also begged leave to agree with the 
noble earl opposite, in admitting that 
those measures should be carried into 
effect by the local legislature. Yet he 
never would consent to the principle, 
that the British parliament should withe 
hold its power or right to interfere. He 
trusted that, if not among the colonial 
legislatures, at least in the colonies there 
would be found some among the white 
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pulation who would lend their willing 
assistance in bringing about that change 
in the condition of the slaves which the 
wisdom of parliament had thought proper 
to recommend. He was confident in his 
hopes that the subject would not rest 
where it was, and that if nothing was ef- 
fected by the colonists in the current 
year, it would be brought before the 
House at the earliest period of the next 
session; and, in order to prevent delay, 
he wished to ask the noble carl whether 
directions had been given to the local 
authorities to call together the colonial 
assemblies at such an early period as 
would enable parliament to be in posses- 
sion of the necessary information, soon 
after iis next meeting? If this were done 
they would be enabled to judge what had 
been done in our colonies, and what fur- 
ther steps it would become the duty of 
parliament to take. He thought it right 
that some such course as this should be 
adopted by the noble earl, in order to 
give to the country some evidence that 
the proposed measures would at length be 
carried into effect. They had already 
waited three years, and they were now 
adding another year of doubt and delay, 
and it was the duty of ministers to show a 
desire to inquire into existing abuses in 
all their bearings, and a determination to 
enforce the resolutions adopted by par- 
liament. He did not mean that they 
should lose sight of the interests of indi- 
viduals; but he was then, and should be 
hereafter, prepared to contend, that those 
interests were most endangered by the 
present system; and if that system was 
not altered, the most disastrous conse- 
quences might ensue to those who thought 
themselves aggrieved by the proposed in- 
terference of parliament. There had been 
a general burst of feeling throughout the 
country upon this subject, and that feel- 
ing must be attended to, else the local 
governments, which at —_ resisted 
innovation, would be altogether over- 
turned. He hoped that their lordships 
would cautiously but firmly persevere in 
the resolutions of that evening. 

Earl Bathurst said, that he had already 
given instructions, that in Jamaica the 
house of Assembly should be convened 
as soon as the season would permit ; and 
the same instructions had been given to 
all the other colonies. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, 
that after all that had been said and 
written on the subject of slavery, he little 
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expected to be called onat that timeof day, 
to prove that a system of slavery was in- 
compatible with the Christian religion, of 
which he was a minister, and the British 
constitution, whose free and willing and 
obedient subject he professed himself tobe. 
He did not mean to say—for he would 
not be borne out in the position—that 
there was any one positive precept in the 
religion of Christ which forbade slavery ; 
on the contrary, it was undeniable that 
slavery was prevalent at the time of the 
first promulgation of the Christian faith ; 
but this he did say, because it was true, 
that no man could take up the book of 
divine revelations, and read a page of it, 
without being convinced that the evils of 
such a practice were at variance with 
every principle of religion, and contrary 
toall the dictates of justice and humanity. 
On this point he might appeal to the law 
which was written on the heart of every one. 
Neither could the evils of slavery be re- 
conciled to the true principles-of political 
economy. Free labour must, in every 
sense, be more productive than the labour 
of slaves. The man who was actuated by 
the thought that he was toiling for his 
wife, his family, and himself, must use 
more strenuous exertions than he who 
was stimulated only by the taskmaster, 
who was goaded to work by the applica- 
tion of the whip, and who relaxed his 
exertions as soon as the humiliating in- 
centive was withdrawn. Although, how- 
ever, such were his opinions, he was not 
an advocate for precipitate and premature 
abolition. The evils of such a course 
would, he felt, be more noxious than 
the evils of slavery itself. It had al- 
ways been his opinion, that the emanci- 
pation of the mind should precede the 
emancipation of the body. Religion and 
education should prepare the way for the 
approach of freedom. It was therefore 
with much pleasure that he had wit- 
nessed the resolutions brought forward 
by the government in 1823, for those 
resolutions were drawn up in the spirit 
of humanity and justice. They went 
to establish schools in the colonies, 
and to give to the slave population the 
benefits of our own form of church go- 
vernment. He was sorry, however, to 
observe, that those resolutions were not 
received by the colonial legislatures in 
the manner which they deserved; and 
hence arose the petitions upon which the 
noble lord who had lately sat down com- 
mented he thought with rather too much 
4F 
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severity. But in consequence of the pe- 
titions from different quarters, and the 
voice of the English people being raised 
on the subject, new propositions were 
about to be submitted to the colonial go- 
vernments, which, he trusted, would lead 
to favourable results, and render petitions 
no longer necessary. He hoped that the 
resolutions brought forward that night 
would be passed without opposition, and 
that they would be received by the colo- 
nial legislatures in the manner which they 
were justly entitled to; otherwise, the 
voice of England would again be raised, 
and she would wipe out that dark and 
foul spot which at present stained her 
annals. These were the opinions which 
he entertained, had ever entertained, and 
were avowed in the petitions which he 
had presented, and these opinions he had 
always maintained with a view to the se- 
curity of the colonies and the happiness 
of the slave population. 

Lord St. Vincent stated, that, though 
not able to give the noble marquis op- 
posite the satisfaction of hearing that the 
slave, when prepared with the means of 
purchasing his freedom, could demand it 
as aright, nevertheless, in the island of 
Jamaica, with which he (lord St. Vincent) 
was connected, he had been credibly in- 
formed that nearly four thousand slaves 
were voluntarily emancipated between the 
years 1820 and 1823. This was the more 
satisfactory, as well as the more honour- 
able, as it arose ‘from the mere spon- 
taneous act of the master. In addition to 
what he had stated, the legislative body 
of the Island of Jamaeia passed an act, by 
which slaves, under certain forms, not- 
withstanding any limitation, entail, debt, or 
other legal difficulties, might be emanci- 
pated, It was but fair to conclude, that 
the same feeling which had produced so 
considerable a manumission under many 
existing impediments, now that such im- 
pediments were removed, would operate 
in a much greater ratio. He (lord St. 
Vincent) had no doubt that the same 
generous impulse had equally operated in 
the other colonies; but not having the 
same means of information as to their local 
transactions, he could not state it as a 
fact. 

With respect to the charge of con- 
tumacy which had been made by one or 
two of the noble lords, something was to 
be said in consequence of a prevalent un- 
derstanding in the colonies, amd most 
assuredly in Jamaica, that the example 
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proposed by ministers was to be tried first 
as an experiment in those colonies, which 
were immediately under the control of the 


Crown. Whether that impression was 
right or wrong, it certainly did exist, 
This example was not set till 1824, and 
could not, therefore, if regarded as an 
experiment, be considered as an object 
of imitation, tillits practicability was ascer. 
tained. On the meeting of the assembly 
of Jamaica, in 1825, a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in a bill for the admission 
of slave evidence, and that bill was not 
thrown out till after much discussion, 
Where there was full and fair deliberation, it 
could hardly be said there was contumacy, 
—He would beg leave to trouble their 
lordships a little further in consequence 
of the gross misrepresentation and delusion 
that prevailed, not only amongst the 
ignorant and inferior ranks, but amongst 
the higher orders; nay, even amongst 
their lordships. It was reported, and he 
believed truly reported, that a noble duke, 
whom every one regarded who did know 
him, and every one respected who did not 
know him, that this noble duke (Devon. 
shire) should bave said, at a recent county 
meeting, that he considered the claims of 
the West Indian to compensation, if his 
property were destroyed as the claim of 
a receiver of stolen goods. Had he been 
present at that meeting, he would have 
asked that noble duke, who stole those 
goods—who sold them—who pocketed the 
money for them ?—who, but the people of 
England. The ancestor of that noble duke 
had taken a conspicuous part at the memo- 
rable era of the Revolution—at the passing 
of the Bill of Rights—but the Bill of 
Rights was the bill of wrongs to the 
sons of Africa. It was in consequence 
of a doubt whether the Bill of Rights 
opened the African trade, that the act of 
9 and 10 of William and Mary (cap. 26) 
was passed. Before that period, the 
African slave trade was exclusively limit- 
ed to a few chartered companies, But 
after the Bill of Rights this was deemed 
too precious for a chosen few, and was 
extended to all the good people of Eng: 
land. So precious, indeed, was it deemed, 
that whereas all other articles of that 
trade were subject to a duty of five or 
ten per cent, gold, silver, and silver ore, 
and slaves, were alone exempted from 
any. In fact, slaves were put on the 
same footing as gold and silver. He 
(lord St. Vincent) was descended from 
one of the receivers of that period. The 
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noble duke was descended from one of the 
licencers of the thieves. Had the noble 
duke been in his place, he (lord St. Vin- 
cent) would have called upon him to sup- 
port him in his title to that estate which 
the ancestor of the one had bought under 
a system not only sanctioned but en- 
couraged by the ancestor of the other, 
He begged leave to recommend that act 
of William and Mary to the consideration 
and attention of that noble duke and the 
other members of that House, and hoped 
that it would not be lost sight of by a 
Jearned member of the other House, who 
was said to be writing a history of that 
period.—Without troubling their lord- 
ships with a recital of further acts, he 
would just remind them of the period of 
1774, when, upon an application from 
the colenies to abolish the slave trade, the 
answer was, by the mouth of lord Dart- 
mouth, one of the ministers, ** We cannot 
allow the colonies to check in any degree 
a traffic so beneficial to the nation.”—It 
was too much, then, that those who had so 
largely contributed to produce the system 
which is now complained of, should turn 
round on those who had built up the super- 
structure, of which they had laid the foun- 
dation—that the ‘artifices necis’”’ should 
dare to “charge the participes criminis” 
with the consequences of their own act. 
If the ear was distressed by sounds, or the 
eye offended by sights, which are not in 
unison with the present sensations of 
those acute organs, the West-Indian, 
when reproached with these, may reply, 
“ Scelus exitiale Laceoe, illa hac monu- 
menta reliquit.’’ If the offspring nursed 
by such a parent has not in some rare 
instances yet acted as she ought, let Eng- 
land recollect that she is that parent, and 
that it is her own offspring of whom she 
complains. But, did he therefore mean to 
contend that England, asthe parent, should 
not endeavour to wipe off the stain that 
attaches to herself and offspring—that she 
should not endeavour to correct the de- 
formities of the system of her own crea- 
tion? No; but let her not do it at the 
expense of the blood and treasure of that 
offspring, and add the injury of reproaches. 
—He regretted exceedingly that, in jus- 
tice to themselves, in confirmation of the 
claim which the colonies have long since 
set up, and fairly set up, to a kind and 
humane system of management of their 
slaves, they did not yield to the wishes of 
the mother country, as expressed in the 
orders of council; that they did not 
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ratify by law, what their own generous 
feelings had long since sanctioned in prac- 
tice. He chiefly referred it to the irrita- 
tion produced by the uncandid and unjust 
attacks of their enemies at home. But he 
sincerely hoped they would not confound 
friends and foes: let them not mix up in 
the same feeling those who hold out the 
hand of a friendly assistance, and those 
who may be suspected of very different 
motives.—He had, for the last twenty 
years, done every thing in his power to 
act up to the spirit of the resolutions, of 
all of which he approved. Nearly as far 
back as that time, -he applied to bishop 
Porteus, to assist him in procuring a cler- 
gyman for his estate. Another West-In- 
dia proprietor joined him in the same 
application. The bishop, however, dis- 
tinctly stated, that there were not sufficient 
funds at command for that purpose, and 
that, owing to the heavy burthens of a 
most expensive war, it was impossible to 
look for assistance from government. 

It had been said by arespectable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wilberforce) that the cup 
(meaning the cup of liberty) had been 
dashed from the eager and thirsting lips 
of the negro as he was about to drink. 
But the cup offered to the negro was in 
fact the cup of Circe, which would have 
intoxicated and disordered his head, and 
have only introduced confusion and blood- 
shed in the colonies. The cup of which 
he could drink, the cup containing the 
living water, was not dashed from his lips, 
but presented to him willingly by fis 
master’s hand, on a branch from the stock 
of our inestimable church establishment. 
In conclusion he stated, that he approved 
of the resolutions, and had every hope 
that the colonies would carry them into 
effect. 

Lord Suffield expressed a hope, that the 
noble earl would give some more definite 
answer with respect to the expected early 
meeting of the different colonial Assem- 
blies. It was of the utmost importance 
that parliament should be put in posses- 
sion, at the earliest possible period, of the 
proceedings taken by the local legislatures, 
upon these resolutions, otherwise two 
years might elapse-before further measures 
were adopted in this country. 

Earl Bathurst said, he could only re- 
peat that instructions had been sent out 
to the different islands to convene the As- 
semblies at the earliest possible period ; 
and those instructions, no doubt, would 
be complied with. 
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The Bishop of Ferns said, that he 
should not have risen at that late hour, 
if it were not to obviate the impression 
which might prevail, from the circum- 
stance that no petitions had been pre- 
sented on the subject from Ireland, and 
that therefore his country did not partici- 
vw in the feelings of the people of Eng- 
and. But, in fact, the feelings of the 
people of Ireland had been evinced on the 
subject long ago. When the restrictions 
on the trade of that country were first re- 
laxed, an attempt was made to form com- 
panies for the purpose of carrying on the 
African slave trade ; but that attempt had 
been put down by a single sentence from 
one individual. A meeting was called at 
Cork, and the persons who called it stated 
the great advantages of the trade; but an 
old man rose in the midst of those assem- 
bled, andin terms too coarse to be re- 
peated, he uttered a malediction on the 
head of the first man who should contri- 
bute the least assistance in promoting so 
infamous an object. The imprecation (he 
hoped it was heard in mercy, and for- 
given ) had the desired effect. The project 
was abandoned, and from that time, which 
was forty years ago, to the present no 
man had been found to revive the subject. 
Thus the opinion of the people of Ireland 
upon this question might be said to have 
been long since practically declared. He 
thought it necessary to state these parti- 
culars, in order to obviate any imputation 
that might arise, in consequence of no 
etition having been presented from Ire- 
and against the slave trade at this parti- 
cular juncture. For himself, he had only 
to say, that the resolutions before their 
Tordships had his most cordial concurrence, 
embodying, as they did, the solemn ad- 
vice of both Houses of parliament to the 
colonial governments. He thought that 
they were, in their present shape, as well 
calculated as possible to produce a good 
effect ; and that if they were accompanied 
by any threat, they would only tend to 
create intemperance and ill-will, instead 
of amicable acquiescence. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 7. 
EpucaTion 1n IRELAND.] Sir John 
Newport rose, to move for the production 
of an account of the application of all 
sunis granted in the last session for the 
furtherance of education in Ireland. He 
called the attention of the House to the 
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extraordinary fact, that while taxes were 
annually imposed on the people to erect 
new seminaries of education in Ireland, 
the existing seminaries were suffered to 
fall into complete decay. He particularly 
instanced the case of the school at Mid. 
dleton, in the county of Cork. In 1819, 
the commission appointed in 1806 made 
a report upon the schools supported by 
private endowment. In that report it was 
stated that the school at Middleton was 
founded in 1696 by the countess of 
Orkney, and that it was endowed by her 
with an estate of 2,000 acres, which, with. 
in twenty years after, was leased out for 
200/. a-year by the trustees, on a lease of 
lives renewable for ever. It was further 
stated, that the estate was then worth 
2,000/. a-year, and that the power of the 
trustees to make such leases, appeared to 
the commissioners very questionable, 
The school, to which was attached a 
house for the master, had formerly been 
attended by a Jarge number of scholars, 
but at present it was without a roof, and 
in total decay ; the master had retired to 
Dublin, where he received his salary, and 
the House which he ought to have occu- 
pied, was occupied by a sergeant of police, 
He wished to know how this had come to 
pass, considering that the endowed schools 
were placed under the care of the com. 
missioners of education, who were author- 
ized to ask for an advance of money out 
of the consolidated fund for the repair of 
such schools as wanted it, upon the secu- 
rity of their surplus rents? He was 
greatly surprised at the decay into which 
this school had fallen, as Middleton was a 
healthy village, at a considerable distance 
from any large town, and admirably well 
adapted for all the purposes of scholastic 
education. He trusted that, when the 
House was again called upon for grants 
of money for the furtherance of education 
in Ireland, it would take care that those 
grants were made after some settled plan, 
and would not defeat with one hand the 
bounty which it doled out with the other, 
He would now move, for ‘an account of 
the application of all sums granted during 
the last session for the furtherance of 
Education in Ireland.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was not able to 
state at that moment the ultimate deter- 
mination of government on the subject 
of education in Ireland. It must neces- 
sarily be influenced by the reports which 
the commissioners might make, and the 
plans they might recommend, As far as 
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the Irish government had yet had the 

lans of the commissioners before it, it 
hal not been backward in carrying them 
into effect. Orders had been given to 
suspend all admissions into the chartered 
schools which had fallen under the repre- 
hension of the commissioners. On this 
head there was a considerable reduction 
in the estimates of this year, and he 
trusted that that reduction would grar 
dually take place in each succeeding year. 
With regard to the school at Middleton, 
he could only say, that as it was never 
under his cognizance, he could not give 
the House any precise information. At 
the time the commissioners of education 
made their report, that school did not 
receive their approbation; but as it was 
found to be under the direction of private 
trustees and special governors, they con- 
sidered it not to fall within the scope of 
their jurisdiction. With regard to the 
decay into which the school had fallen, 
the sum necessary to repair it was 2,000/. 
Now the surplus of the revenue of the 
school was 10/, a year; and how was it 
possible that an advance of 2,000/. out of 
the consolidated fund could be made upon 
the security of such a sum? A legal 
opinion had been taken as to the right of 
the trustees to grant the lease which they 
had granted; but it had not been such as 
to justify any interference on the part of 
the governors to upset it. The school 
was a private foundation; the master was 
appointed by the governors; the power 
of visiting it was in the governors; and 
they alone were responsible for any dere- 
liction of duty committed by the officers 
whom they appointed. 

Mr. Spring Rice supported the motion. 

Mr. F. Lewis assured the House that 
the reports of the commissioners of edu- 
cation would all be presented by the time 
appointed, with the exception of the 
report on the college of Maynooth, which 
would be postponed for a year. Great, 
but, he trusted, not insuperable, difficul- 
ties opposed themselves to the plans 
which the commissioners had hitherto 
recommended. They had not yet aban- 
doned those plans, and he, for one, still 
entertained hopes that they would be ulti- 
mately successful. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that the school at 
Middleton was one on a private founda- 
tion merely, and did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the commission. At one 
time the school alluded to had been 
under the immediate inspection of a gen- 
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tleman who had been a distinguished 
member of the university of Dublin, and 
then the scholars were numerous, and the 
funds flourishing; but since that time it 
certainly had gone to ruin. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if these 
schools on a private foundation, from the 
terms of their charter, or from any other 
cause, did not fall within the operation 
of the act of 1813, he was prepared to 
say that means should be immediately de- 
vised for subjecting them to an inquiry 
as rigid as that which might be extended 
to any school of public foundation, or 
under the immediate superintendence of 
the government. It never could have 
been intended by the legislature, at the 
time it authorized a commission to in- 
quire into the state of schools of public 
foundation, that they should totally pass 
by schools erected by the grants of indi- 
viduals, when those grants were mani- 
festly intended for the public benefit. 
Still less could they have intended to pass 
by private foundations, where the income 
was stated at 200/. a year, and leave the 
whole of that sum to the maintenance of 
a master, without any attention to the 
school-house and the scholars, if it was 
true, that the lands from which such 
incomes were derived, amounted to 2,000 
acres, which, if properly let, might bring 
2,000/., but, from long leases upon lives, 
produced only 200/. a year. He thought 
there was an additional reason why the 
power of inquiry should be immediately 
extended to schools of every description, 
when it was proved that sums had been 
left for the education of children, and 
when, from such abuses, no scholars at 
present could be found. And he saw no 
objection why the present commissioners 
should not be empowered to pursue that 
inquiry in the same manner into private 
schools, as they were already authorized 
to do in the case of those of what were 
called public foundation. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the 
person through whose influence these 
leases had been granted, which cut down 
properties of 2,000/. a year to less than 
200/., was a Mr. Broderick, a member 
of the Irish house of parliament, and a 
brother of lord chancellor Middleton. 
The state of all the schools ought, in his 
opinion, to be made a matter of report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CoMMITMENTS FOR CONTEMPT OF 
Court.] Mr. Hume rose to move for a 
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return of the number of persons confined 
in the Fleet and other prisons, for con- 
tempt, as it was called, of the Court of 
Chancery. He had moved, in 1820, for 
asimilar return, including the number of 
persons who, being in confinement for 
such contempts, had died during the 
eight preceding years. It appeared by 
that return, that twenty persons had died 
during the period mentioned—some after 
a confinement of ten months, others after 
being in prison thirty-two years. Among 
the persons confined under the orders of 
the court of Chancery, many were in 
such a state of poverty, that they were 
unable to procure copies of the bills, for 
not answering which they had incurred 
this charge of contempt. The expense 
of procuring copies of these bills was enor- 
mous! they were tobe paid for at the rate of 
10d. per folio; and when the voluminous 
nature of Chancery proceedings was 
considered, it would be clear that many 
of the persons called upon to put in 
answers were wholly unable to do so. 
Those bills were filed without any regard 
to truth, The plaintiffs were at liberty 
to tell any lies they pleased, and unless 
the individual against whom they were 
filed had money in the first place to obtain 
copies, and in the next to fee lawyers, he 
had no chance of avoiding the imprison- 
ment to which this court doomed him. 
It appeared by the return which he held 
in his hand, that William Dawson was 
committed to the Fleet prison on the 
12th of January 1818, and his wife 
Elizabeth, on the Ist of May, 1819. 
From that time to the present they re- 
mained there for an alleged contempt of 
court, and, as they stated, were wholly 
unacquainted with the plaintiff, and with 
the reasons of the bill filed against them. 
There were many others who had been 
confined under the vague allegation of 
having incurred a contempt of court, and 
whose only offence was their ignorance of 
the forms of the court, and their poverty, 
which disabled them from adopting the ex- 
pensive measures necessary for putting in 
ananswer. Bythe return made on the 11th 
of July 1820, it appeared that there were 
thirty-one persons then in confinement. 
He begged the attention of the secretary 
of state for the home department to this 
statement, because he thought that among 
the useful reforms which the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced into the sys- 
tem of administering the law of the land, 
none could be more properly or more 
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beneficially introduced than some altera. 
tion of the proceedings in the court of 
Chancery. He (Mr. Hume) had taken 
the trouble to send a person to the Fleet 
prison, with the list in his hand, to inquire 
of the warden what had become of the 
persons whose names had been returned 
in it. The warden, for some reason which 
he could not understand, had refused to 
satisfy that inquiry; perhaps he was 
alarmed at the long array of names, and 
thought that some use was to be made of 
the information which he might afford. 
As he was, therefore, unable to state any 
more than what the return contained, he 
should confine himself to that. 1t seemed 
that Hannah Barber had been committed 
on the 30th of January 1789, under a 
writ of rebellion. He did not know 
exactly the nature of that proceeding, but 
he understood that if a man owed him 
10/. it was necessary to state that he had 
attacked him with swords, staves, and 
knives, and in rebellion against his ma- 
jesty. In a suit by the creditors of one 
Thomas Green against Hannah Barber 
and others, the defendant was committed 
for contempt in not obeying an order of 
the court, for payment of 406/. into the 
Bank of England. She remained in the 
Fleet until her death, which happened 
since the return, and after an imprison- 
ment of between 30 and 40 years. He 
understood that by a clause in the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ act, a person might be dis- 
charged from custody for contempt, when 
the cause of imprisonment was only the 
non-payment of money, but that the 
court had no power to release from the 
costs. Was it not too much to say, that 
in a country like this, the criminal law 
was more mild in its effects than the civil? 
If a man were sentenced under the former 
to transportation or imprisonment, he 
knew the limit of his punishment ; but 
having once fallen under the sentence of 
the court of Chancery, there was no 
knowing how long his imprisonment might 
continue. Such a system was better 
adapted to the arbitrary jurisprudence of 
Constantinople or Algiers than to this 
free and enlightened country. Another 
instance in the return was that of George 
Pigot, who had been sent to prison under 


a rule of court, ordering an attachment | 


for want of answer to an amended bill. 
This man had been in prison for more 
than twenty years, during which time he 
had no means of obtaining a copy of the 
amended bill, nor of procuring a person 
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to draw an answer to it. Anne Bretner 
was committed under a writ of habeas 
corpus from the Exchequer, for not ap- 
pearing to a bill, and she was also dead, 
He now put it to the right hon. gentle- 
man, whether this was right or not; 
whether some inquiry ought not to take 

lace before persons were doomed to such 
imprisonments, as to the nature of their 
alleged contempts? and whether an end 
ought not to be put to so persecuting and 
oppressive asystem? He understood that 
there were two instances in which the 
present lord chancellor, learning that the 
parties were unable, through poverty, to 
put in answers, had sent for them, and 
paid out of his own pocket the necessary 
expenses which their detention had oc- 
casioned. If his lordship saw the hard- 
ship of such cases, it was extraordinary 
that, being as he was at the head of the 
law, he had not brought forward some 
regulation to prevent such monstrous 
abuses for the future. He would only 
state one more case. It was that of 
‘Samuel Monson, who had been committed 
in 1813 for want of an answer, and who, 
although he had put in that answer ten 
years ago, was still detained for costs. 
Two other persons were in custody ; one 
for speaking to a young lady, a ward of the 
court, after being ordered not to do so, and 
‘the other for cutting crops on an estate, in 
disobedience to an injunction of the court. 
He wished not only that the imprisonment 
which was the subject of his present com- 
plaint were done away, but that imprison- 
ment for debt altogether was put a stop to; 
for he was convinced, that for one creditor 
who obtained payment of his debt, there 
were ten debtors who were made much 
-worse members of society by it. The 
facility with which credit was given was 
injurious to society, and he could see no 
injustice in taking from those wlo were 
so ready to give it the power of imprison- 
ing their debtors. Another, and the 
greatest hardship which attended this 
system of imprisonment by the court of 
Chancery was, that even if a man was 
ready to put in his answer, it would not 
be received until he was purged of his 
contempt; that was to say, until he had 
-paid all the costs which had been incurred. 
The hon. member then moved for “ A 
return of the several persons who have 
been committed to the Fleet prison and 
other gaols in England and Wales for 
-contempts under process issuing out of 
his majesty’s courts of Chancery and Ex- 
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chequer, since the 11th July 1820, with 
copies of their respective commitments 
with respect to such contempts; stating 
what persons have died, or have been 
discharged, and at what time, and how 
many now remain in custody; also, a 
return of the number of persons that were 
confined for contempt on the 11th July 
1820, and how many of them have died, 
been discharged, and at what time, or 
now remain in custody.” 

The Aitorney-General said, that as he 
understood the return now moved for was 
a continuation of that formerly made, he 
could, of course, have no objection to it. 
Every body was aware of the importance 
of this subject ; but put, as it was, in this 
general way, he should not feel himself 
justified if he took up the time of the 
House by any statement at present. His 
right hon. friend would soon present to 
the House the report of the commission 
appointed to inquire into the practice 
of the court of Chancery, and it would 
probably then become his duty to propose 
certain bills to carry into effect the altera- 
tions in the present practice which that 
report might suggest. He could assure 
the House that every attention would be 
paid to the subject. With respect to the 
contempt incurred for non-payment of 
costs, if it were as stated by the hon. 
gentleman, he was ready to admit that the 
provision of the Insolvent Debtors’ act, 
which already went to release persons 
confined for non-payment of money 
ordered by the court, ought to be extend- 
ed, so as to relieve them from imprison- 
ment for costs. The other cases were of 
a very different nature. Some remedy 
ought to be applied, if any thing like 
oppression or unfairness could be shown 
to exist under the present system ; but it 
was impossible to meet all the views of the 
hon. gentleman on this subject, without 
going the length of abolishing the court 
of Chancery altogether. In a bill, for 
example, filed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing discoveries of the utmost importance 
to the justice of a case; if the defendant 
obstinately refused to make the discovery 
sought of him, what was to be done? 
There was no mode consistent with the 
law of England by which he could be com- 
pelled to do what justice required, except 
by imprisonment. But, the moment he 
put in his answer, he was released from 
confinement. Where was the hardship in 
this? Ifthere were a hardship, and if it 
was thought that such a power ought no 
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longer to exist, the court of Chancery 
must be abolished ; because there was no 
other mode of enforcing its decrees. The 
hon. member had stated that the ignor- 
ance of parties exposed them to offend 
unintentionally against the law. He had 
been totally misinformed upon this point. 
No party was called upon to put in an 
answer until he had been warned by 
subpeena, and notices of the time at which 
he was to do so. It was only because he 
disregarded these notices, and refused to 
obey the order of the court, that he was 
imprisoned. If a party chose to remain in 
prison rather than do that which the 
interests of justice demanded of him, was 
the House to assume that hisimprisonment 
was oppressive, and that there had been 
no inquiry into the merits of his case? 
The basis of any investigation which the 
House would direct into this practice, 
ought to be, that the order had been 

roperly made, and that it should have 
i obeyed. He by no means meant to 
say, that if a person was unable to pay a 
sum which the court had ordered him to 
pays he ought to be kept in prison for 
ife. He agreed that to such a law, if it 
existed, a remedy ought to be applied ; 
but after the statements which he had 
heard the hon. gentleman advance in that 
House he was not disposed to rely implicitly 
onany fact whichhe mightassert. He would 
read the clause of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
act alluded to by the hon. gentleman, and 
the House would see with what safety 
they could trust to the accuracy of the 
hon. gentleman. [The Attorney-general 
then read the clause, which, after providing 
for the release of prisoners confined for 
contempt in not paying money ordered by 
the court of Chancery, goes on to provide 
the same relief for persons detained in 
prison for non-payment of costs]. This 
might be taken as a fair specimen of the 
hon. gentleman’s accuracy. The act of 
which he had spoken was passed in 1812, 
and contained the very remedy which the 
hon. gentleman had so strenuously pro- 
posed. It was obvious that the only 
means the court of Chancery had of 
enforcing obedience to its decrees, was by 
the imprisonment of the refractory parties ; 
but if they obtained their liberation on 
complying with the order of the court, no 
evil could be said to exist. He stated this 
as a general proposition, and he would 
add to it this qualification—that if the 
cause of detention was merely the non- 
payment of money, and the prisoner was 
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unable to pay, then he was entitled to the 
benefit of the laws which had been made 
for the relief of other debtors who had no 
means of discharging their debts. Upon 
this broad distinction the House ought to 
act. When the subject came before the 
House in a different shape, he should feel 
it his duty to attempt to obviate all that 
might seem to be difficult, or that might 
occasion any hardship or unfairness. The 
system of that court, in general, was one 
which deserved universal veneration ; for 
its constant tendency was, to protect and 
secure the property of the people. He 
was convinced that if the court of 
Chancery was not supported, it would be 
impossible to keep up the courts of com- 
mon law; because, unless they were modi- 
fied by the court of Chancery, they would 
become such a means of producing evil 
and inconvenience, that they could not be 
allowed to exist. The principles upon 
which the court of Chancery was esta- 
blished were so sound and so admirable, 
that he would defy the ingenuity of man, 
or the collective wisdom of any body of 
men, to devise a system more beneficial 
to the community. 


Mr. Lockhart thought, that if the pro- - 


cess of contempt should be done away, or 
even weakened, all the usefulness of the 
court of Chancery would be destroyed. 
It was the only means the court had of 
protecting the interests of the suitors, and 
nobody could complain of it but those 
whose evil deeds exposed them to the 
punishment which the laws had a right to 
inflict upon them. He did not agree at 
all in the propriety of the act, which 
enabled persons when they had spent the 
money of the orphan, or the minor, to 
clear themselves from the effects of their 
obstinacy or iniquity. He thought that 
such a clause tuvok a very great liberty 
with the property of the suitors of that 
court, and tended rather to promote in- 
justice than justice in its proceedings. He 
trusted that a process, which was abso- 
lutely necessary to enable the court to 
perform its functions, would still be main- 
tained. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Promissory Notes Biti.] On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that he would 
give his support to the measure, not be- 
cause he thought it the best that might 
have been proposed for the adoption of 
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rliament, but because it would, imper- 
fect as it was, tend in some degree to 
amend the defects of the present system of 
country banking. He considered the in- 
troduction of the clause for authorizing 
the Bank to issue small notes for three 
years longer, a departure from the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He was surprised that 
ministers had consented to that measure. 
It had been stated as an axiom of political 
economy, that small notes and coin could 
not circulate together ; how, then, could 
they justify themselves, for permitting the 
issue of small notes for three years longer ? 

Mr. Calcrafi said, he had intended to 
move an amendment at the present stage 
of this bill, but upon reflection he had 
abandoned that intention, and would 
content himself with declaring his op- 
position to the measure, with respect to 
which he would take the sense of the 
House, if he saw any members inclined 
to support him. He could Jook upon the 
measure in no other light than as a bill of 
pains and penalties against country bankers 
—a class of persons who had been most 
hardly dealt with. He thought that go- 
vernment, by the extensive issues of their 
own accommodation paper, had been 
greater encouragers of speculation than 
the country bankers ; and was of opinion, 
that it would be impossible to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of metallic currency to 
supply the wants of the manufacturing 
districts. During the course of his par- 
liamentary experience, he had never known 
a measure more calculated to produce 
mischief than the one under considera- 
tion. 

Sir R. Heron thought, that the country 
bankers had been shamefully treated by 
ministers and the parliament. The only 
measure which would give relief to the 
country was an immediate and extensive 
curtailment of the public expenditure. 

Mr. J. Martin said, that much unme- 
rited odium had been thrown upon the 
country bankers. In a paper which pur- 
ported to be a return of the number of 
bankrupt bankers, the names of several 
individuals were inserted who had never 
committed an act of bankruptcy, and of 
others who had superseded their commis- 
sions. In common fairness the hon, mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was bound to move for 
a return of the names of the country 
bankers who had superseded their com- 
missions of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Robertson feared the House had 
overlooked the great difficulties which 
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would accrue to this country from the 
quantity of gold to be drawn from the 
continent by the operation of this bill. 
Throughout the whole continent, he sup- 
posed there wasabout200 millions of specie. 


Of this, not less than 50 millions would be 


required to establish a gold circulation 
in this country. Now, the effect of with- 
drawing that amount from the continent 
would be to raise the value of gold one- 
half; and to suppose that its value would 
be raised one-third in this country, was a 
moderate calculation. Now, could the 
chancellor of the Exchequer get the taxes 
paid to their present amount in a currency 
increased in value one-third? Then, 
again, we were to be called upon to lower 
our corn to a level with that of the conti- 
nent; and, putting these two circum- 
stances together, he would leave the 
House to judge of the consequences. ‘The 
price of corn now was 60s.a quarter; and 
whea the change of value in the currency 
came into operation, it would be down at 
least to 30s. He was of opinion, that the 
banking system of the country, as at pre- 
sent established, was necessary to its pros- 
perity, as creating a degree of artificial 
capital, which would not otherwise exist. 

Mr. Carus Wilson spoke of the necessity 
of country bankers making their notes 
payable in the place where they were 
issued. In consequence of this salutary 
practice, the bankers of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland had been able to stand against 
the storm. In Lancaster, a degree of 
swindling was going on, in the absence of 
bank-notes, by the cireulation of improvi~ 
dent bills of exchange. For the small 
notes of the Bank of England he enter« 
tained a great dislike, from the facility 
they afforded to forgery. He hoped, if 
they were to be circulated throughout the 
country, that means would be resorted to 
to make them less liable to imitation. 

Sir F. Blake said, that if he were asked 
whether he would prefer a metallic or 
paper currency, he should certainly vote 
for the former. But, having once begun 
with the paper, we could not stop short. 
The principal object of this bill was, to cir- 
cumscribe the issues in paper, and thereby 
accelerate the return to cash payments. 
It was on that principle that he had sup- 
ported it. But he did not understand why 
all the advantages of the bill should be 
topsy-turvy in favour of the Bank of Eng- 
land; nor why that Bank should be 
shown greater favour than the country 
er as to the privilege of issuing notes 
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up to the 10th of October. No notes were 
so easily forged as those of the Bank of 
England. He understood, the chancellor 
of the Exchequer meant to extend this 
measure to Scotland; but he begged to 
ask that right hon. gentleman, whether he 
had well studied the Scotch character be- 
fore he had made up his mind on the sub- 
ject? He was quite sure that the people 
of that country would not receive that 
measure, unless it was forced upon them 
by act of parliament. 

The House then divided: For the third 
teading 108; against it 9: majority 99. 


List of the Minority. 
Benett, J. Palmer, C. F. 
Calvert, N. Robertson, A. 
Heron, sir R. Wood, ald. 
Heygate, ald. TELLERS. 
Hume, J. Calcraft, J. 
Lockhart, J. Martin, J. 


Mr. Abercromby objected strongly to 
the power given to the Bank of England 
of issuing notes to the 10th of October 
next. He thought it was to be regretted 
that those words had found their way into 
the bill ; for it gave to the Bank the power 
of manufacturing as many notes as they 
west0m It plainly appeared that ministers 

ad been misinformed as to the danger of 
contracting the circulation of the country 
bankers. The effect of the amendment 
was, to destroy all the small country notes. 
What was the value of the responsibility of 
the Bank? As to the responsibility of 
government, he was at a loss to know 
what it amounted to. The doctrine main- 
tained in that House (and in which he 
concurred) was, that the Bank should 
consult their own interest, and not be sub- 
ject to the control of government. He 
supported the bill; but he did it with re- 
gret since the introduction of this amend- 
ment. In order to put his opinion upon 
record, he meant to mové that instead 
of the 10th of October, the 5th of February 
be inserted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
a clause, by way of rider to the bill, the 
effect of which was, to exempt checks or 
draughts on bankers from the operation of 
the bill ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume observed, that great stress 
had been laid on the quantity of paper in 
circulation. Now, he thought, that al- 
though no correct deductions could be 
made from the amount of paper currency 
on particular days, yet it was desirable 
that returns should be made by the coun- 
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try bankers, as well as by the Bank of 
England, of the amount of their paper in 
circulation. 


monthly returns of the amount of their 
notes in circulation to be published at the 
discretion of the Treasury. 

Mr. Hobhouse seconded the motion, 
In the progress of this measure through 
the House, two propositions had, he said, 
been offered, neither of which had been 
agreed to; one was for securing the issues 
of country bankers by deposits ; the 
other was for authorizing a summary pro- 
cess of compelling country bankers to pay 
in coin, His hon. friend had now offered 
a third, the object of which was, that the 
country bankers should condescend to 
give the country some account of the 
amount of their issues. It had been said, 
that the House had been legislating 
against the country bankers ; whereas the 
Househad been legislating for the country, 
and not for any particular interest. We 
had now no certain knowledge of the is- 
sues of the country bankers, and the 
House could not legislate properly with- 
out that knowledge. He thought his hon, 
friend might have gone further in his mo- 
tion than he had done ; for it was but just 
that those who dealt in the coin and cir- 
culation of the country should be similarly 
circumstanced with other traders. If the 
banking system was not put on a solid 
foundation, the country would soon be in 
a worse situation than at present. Fair 
as his hon. friend’s proposition was, he 
supposed that, like the others, it would be 
rejected. He wished the chancellor of 
the Exchequer would imitate the conduct 
of his right hon. colleague. There was 
not an impartial man in the country who 
would not say that the president of the 
Board of Trade had acted on sound and 
just principles with regard to the silk 
trade. If the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had come down to the House and 
explained himself with the same frankness 
and firmness as the right hon. gentleman 
had done, in that admirable speech which 
he had listened to with the greatest plea- 
sure, he would have done himself much 
credit. He should not have minded the 


obstacles cast in his way. He should not 
have minded the loss of votes in parlia- 
ment, nor the clamour out of doors; but 
he should have pursued the straight-for- 
ward course, and the country would have 
supported him. 

Mr. John Smith said, that the appoint- 


He would therefore move a | 
clause requiring country bankers to make | 
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ment of a committee in the earlier stage 
of the present proceedings would have 
saved the country from a great deal of 
unnecessary perplexity and alarm, As 
for the proposition of security referred to 
by the hon. member who had last spoken, 
it appeared tohim decidedly objectionable. 
The instant the stamp upon a Bank note 
was such as to make that note, in the 
view of the receiver, perfectly secure, that 
instant there would be an end to metallic 
currency altogether. As for the project 
of compelling country banks to furnish 
accounts of ‘their circulation, he did not 
object to its principle ; but he objected to 
introducing it at a momentlike the present, 
when the country bankers had already 
been most unfairly treated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he resisted the present motion, not at 
all in consequence of any representation 
from the country bankers, but because he 
thought it was, upon its own merits, open 
to objection. Ifany banking companies 
were established under the bill which was 
to be read that night a second time, or 
any chartered companies—any companies 
to whom peculiar privilege was to be 
given—he should have no objection to 
demand some sort of account; but, par- 
ticularly at the present moment, he was 
adverse to putting the Treasury in pos- 
session of the private concerns of in- 
dividual bankers ; and there were reasons 
why government would be better kept 
without such information. The hon. 
member said that he did not wish to make 
the publication in the Gazette imperative, 
but would leave it to the discretion of 
ministers. Now, he thought that min- 
isters would be better without such dis- 
cretion. It was also to be in the judg- 
ment of ministers, whether to lay the ac- 
counts received before the House ; but it 
was possible that the House might call for 
the accounts against the judgment of 
ministers. At all events, the clause, as it 
was proposed, was inoperative ; because it 
provided no penalty in case of neglect to 
return a true account ; and this was the 
more material, as cases might be imagined 
in which the temptation to give an in- 
statement would bealmostirresist- 
ible. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney opposed the in- 
troduction of the clause into this bill, with 
the objects of which it had no connection ; 
whether advisable, as a matter of future 
regulation or otherwise, 

tr. Pearse said, it was a mistaken 
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notion to suppose that there was no con- 
trol over the Bank in its issues. The 
fact of the notes being payable in gold 
was itself a control. Besides, it need 
not be apprehended that many of these 
notes would be issued, as sovereigns were 
generally preferred, of which three mil- 
lions had been issued since Christmas. 
The small notes, on the other hand, had 
been issued in very small quantities; as 
the Bank put out as few as possible. 
The Bank knew the difficulty of prevent- 
ing forgery; for none of the schemes for 
accomplishing that object had been suc- 
cessful. 

Mr, Alderman Heygate thought that 
the amount of notes in circulation should 
be laid before the public, and gave it as 
his opinion, that one-pound notes issued 
on government security, would be prefer- 
able to those of the Bank of England, or 
of any other bank. 

Mr. Ellice wished to know from the 
secretary for the Home Department, 
whether government were at all respon- 
sible for any over-issue of notes. He 
certainly understood the right hon. gentle- 
man to say, on a former occasion, that 
not only the Bank, but the government 
were responsible for any exercise of that 
power beyond due discretion. The fact 
just mentioned by the hon. director proved, 
that there would be no danger in agreeing 
to the clause. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that when the 
small notes were issued in December, it 
was considered a peculiar measure, and 
had the sanction of government ; conse- 
quently, so far as regarded the issue of 
those notes since that period to this, 
government should bear the responsibility. 
But, as a general measure, they were not 
at all implicated. 

Mr. Monck observed, that although 
there was no penalty attached to the vio- 
lation of the clause, yet such violation 
might be punished as a misdemeanor. 

The House divided: for Mr. Hume’s 
clause 24; against it 143: majority 119. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Johnson, col. 


Althorp, vise. Knight, R. 
Duncannon, vise: Macdonald, hon. J. 
Evans, W. Monck, T. B. 
Ellice, E. Newman, R. 
Guise, sir W. Ord, W. 

Graham, sir S. Pares, T. 

Grenfell, P. Russell, lord G. W. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Heygate, ald. 
i Warre, J. A. 


Heron, sir R. 
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Webb, G. TELLERS. 
Wood, alderman. Hume, J. 
Wilson, sir R. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Wyvill, M. 


Mr. Hume then proposed a clause to 
give remedy, by summary process, against 
country bankers refusing to pay their 
small notes in gold coin. He wished for 
security to the holders of the one-pound 
notes ; but if the House did not agree to 
make cash payments compulsory, there 
would beno such security. The chancel- 


’ Jor of the Exchequer, on bringing in this 


Bill, had said, that security to the holders 
of small notes was his object. Could he 
therefore consent to pass this bill without 
that security? As the bill now stood, 
there must be an action, so that it might 
be one or six months before the value of 
the note could be recovered; and the 
action might cost 107. or 50/. It was 
clear that such a state of the law gave no 
security to the poor man. Without this 
clause there would, in reality, be a sus- 
pension of cash payments. The clause 
which he should move was that which had 
been negatived by the committee on the 
bill; it was an exact copy of the summary 
process clause in the 37 Geo. 3rd, with 
the alteration of “ten days,” instead of 
* three days.” 

Mr. J. Smith said, that if the hon. 
member’s clause passed, not a respectable 
country banker would ever issue another 
one-pound note; and those which were 
out already they would get in as fast as 
possible. The fact was, that a remedy 
for refusal to pay in gold already existed. 
A one-pound note might be protested for 
non-payment just as regularly as a bill of 
exchange ; and the cost of that first step 
—which the banker would be liable to 
pay—would be 22s. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney remarked, that 
the chief instances of grievance brought 
forward by the hon, member for Montrose, 
had been from Scotland, where, it ap- 
peared, this summary process existed, 
and whence, it should seem, by the hon. 
member’s own showing, it was utterly 
useless. 

Colonel Johnson observed, that the 


_ remedy was inefficient. The banker might 


be liable to pay the 22s. for protest, but 
the labourer must pay it on the spot. 
And where was he to get it ? 

The clause was negatived. 

Mr. Abercrombie then proposed to 
leave out the words “10th of October, 
1826,” and to insert “ 5th of Feb. 1826,” 
instead thereof, which was negatived. 
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Army Estimates. 
The bill was then passed. 


Army Estimates.] The resolutions 
of the committee of supply to which the 
Army Estimates were referred, were re- 
ported to the House. On the question, 
that the report be now read, 

Mr. Hobhouse rose aud said, that it was 
his intention, in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given, to propose a specific 
reduction of the number of troops which 
his majesty’s ministers had thought fit to 
call on the House to vote as necessary 
for the military service of the country. 
The present, he knew, was rather an in. 
auspicious moment for bringing forward 
a subject of so much importance; but he 
hoped that gentlemen would listen to him 
for a few moments, while he stated his 
reasons for considering the present as the 
most improper period that could be se- 
lected for proposing so large a military 
establishment as ministers now demanded 
from the House. The noble Secretary at 
War had told them that it was easy for 
gentlemen on the opposition side of the 
House, to declaim on such topics as the 
danger of keeping up a standing army, 
and the necessity which existed for the 
reduction of taxation. It might be easy 
or not; but that circumstance depended 
on the taste and temper of the audience 
to whom the declamation was addressed. 
Now, if (as he believed it would be ad- 
mitted was the case) the noble lord had 
the audience in his favour, it was much 
easier for him to indulge in observation 
on the opposite topics—to argue that 
such and such reduction were not possible 
—than for those to whom the noble lord 
had alluded, to work up, with any profit 
or effect, those trite and worn-out sub- 
jects, which had been so often expatiated 
on within the walls of parliament, and 
passed by with total disregard. Now, the 
noble lord, in the speech which he de- 
livered when he proposed the army esti- 
mates, had given the Houseno reason what- 
ever for continuing the present large mili- 
tary establishment in time of peace; and 
still less had he assigned any ground for 
the increase which he had proposed ; for, 
though it was comparatively small, still it 
was an increase ; and in this period of pub- 
lic pressure, it was the bounden duty of 
ministers, if they asked for a large stand- 
ing army, in this the eleventh year of 
peace, to come down with something like 
cogent arguments in support of such 8 
proposition. An observation had been 
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made by an hon. member on a former 
evening, that before ministers called on 
the House for those enormous supplies, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
have laid before the country something 
like a financial statement—that prior to 
the application for those supplies, the 
House should have been correctly in- 
formed of the situation of the financial 
resources of the country. Nothing of the 
kind had been done, er de they had heard, 
inside and outside of the doors of parlia- 
ment, was, that there was a great dif- 
ference between the state of the country 
in the present and in the last year—that 
all the happy prospects of wealth and pros- 
perity were unfortunately overclouded, 
and that distress prevailed in every quar- 
ter. Surely, when this was the case, par- 
liament ought not totolerate an augmented 
scale of expenditure. He would call to 
the recollection of gentlemen the vote of 
the House of Commons in 1822; and if 
nothing had since occurred in the foreign 
er domestic relations of the country to 
justify an increased military force, then 
he would call on those who held and ought 
to guard the purse of the nation, to re- 
duce that augmentation which had un- 
fortunately been made to the army subse- 
quently to the year 1822, He did not 
mean to contend that the country could 
not pay it; but he would assert that the 
country, however able, ought not to pay 
it. Unless ministers could show that these 
establishments were necessary for the dig- 
nity of the Crown, the tranquillity of the 
country, or for securing to the nation that 
lofty position in which it ought to stand, 
they should be steadily refused by par- 
liament. The weight of proof, as to the 
necessity of such establishments, lay en- 
tirely with ministers. In 1825, the amount 
of taxation was 52,000,000/. And, what 
was itin 1821? The amount of positive 
taxation was then very nearly 1,000,000/. 
less than in 1825; and yet, in 1821, the 
House deemed it necessary, under the 
sanction of ministers, and loudly called 
on by the agricultural interests, and by 
none more so than by the hon, member 
for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes), to come 
to an unanimous vote, recommending that 
every possible reduction that could be 
made in the different departments, and 
“ome in the more extended estab- 
i 


shments, without detriment to the pub- | 


lic service, should be effected immediately. 
The noble lord (Castlereagh), then at the 
head of his majesty’s government, de- 
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clared that the business of the country 
could not be carried on if the reduction 
of a single soldier took place. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen moved for a reduc- 
tion of 10,000 men, and his proposition 
was negatived. Well, however, did he 
recollect, that very shortly afterwards the 
noble Secretary at War came down to the 
House, and stated that ministers had been 
able to make a reduction of 12,300 men, 
and that the reduction would have been 
carried still further, if it had not been for 
the disturbed state of Ireland. That 
country was now ina state of tranquillity. 
So were the colonies. Why, then, in a 
period of profound peace, should this im- 
mense force be continued? Above all, 
why should it be augmented? When an 
attempt was made to keep up the military 
establishment in 1816, lord Grenville, who 
was not then in his majesty’s councils, but 
who would not do any thing to thwart un- 
necessarily the measures of government, 
had said, in a speech delivered by him 
elsewhere, that it was useless to discuss 
minor matters, so long as we kept up this 
enormous military establishment, which 
cut at the root of the British constitution. 
In the last session of parliament, the 
noble lord opposite proposed an increase 
of 13,000 men. The noble lord disclaimed 
the state of Ireland as being the cause; but 
many others who supported the augmenta- 
tion, and among others the Knight of 
Kerry, did consider the situation of Ire- 
land to be the true reason for proposing 
this increase. The noble lord at that pe- 
riod told the House, that the situation of 
the colonies demanded the augmentation ; 
and, notwithstanding the vote of 182], 
and the reduction effected in 1822, the 
increase was granted, because the noble 
lord declared that such an increase was 
absolutely necessary, if they paid a due 
regard to the comfort of the soldiers on 
foreign stations. If, however, such relief 
were necessary for the colonies, it did not 
follow that so large a force should be kept 
up at home. The force kept up here was 
the very worst that could be devised for 
giving relief to the colonies. Why were 
there so many household troops, and so 
large a number of cavalry regiments? 
They were not only useless, but, in his 
mind, it was unconstitutional te continue 
them. He wished to know when they 
were to come to an end of this system? 
At what period were they likely to dis- 
cover that the standing army was exten- 
sive enough? He saw no end to the 
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system. It was not bounded by 87,000 
men, by 107,000 men, or by any indefinite 
number which might be proposed at any 
future session, The present was a most 
opportune moment for those who had 
joined in the resolution of 1821 to say, 
not only that there should be no further 
augmentation of the military establish- 
ment, but that it should be brought back 
to what it was reduced to in 1822, when 
the number then voted was declared by 
ministers to be quite sufficient for the ser- 
vice of the country. There were now 
32,670 soldiers in England, and no less 
than 15,000 on the recruiting service; 
while, in 1792, there were only 17,000 
military in the whole country. Ministers 
had no pretext whatever for the increase 
of the military force between 1822 and 
1826; and the object of his amendment 
would be to reduce the military establish- 
ment to the standard of 1822. The hon. 
gentleman concluded with moving, by way 
of amendment, ‘ That it appears to this 
House, that the regular military force of 
the country, exclusive of the troops em- 
ployed in India, amounted in the year 
1822 to 69,088 men, and that according 
to the estimate now presented to the 
House, the same description of force is 
stated at 87,240 men, being an increase 
over and above the number employed in 
the year 1822 of 18,152 men:—That it 
appears to this House, that no change has 
taken owe either in the foreign relations, 
or in the internal condition of the coun- 
try, since the year 1822, which can jus- 
tify so large an augmentation of the 
standing army; and that, in order to re- 
turn, as early as possible, to the military 
establishment of that period, it is expe- 
dient to reduce the number of regular 
troops for the service of the United King- 
dom and the colonies, exclusive of India, 
to 77,000 men.” 
Colonel Johnson seconded the motion. 
Lord Palmerston said, that although he 
could not agree in the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman, yet he was not disposed 
to object to the general principle which 
he had laid down; namely, that it was 
incumbent on the House to apportion, as 
scrupulously as possible, the amount of 
the military force to the actual wants of 
the country. Gentlemen, of course, had 
a right to make use of these anniversary 
occasions, for the purpose of making their 
observations, and of recording the opinions 
which they entertained on these particular 
subjects ; but though the general principle 
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on which they proceeded was good, the 
results to which it led them were often 
erroneous. Hehad most distinctly declared 
last year the groundson which he called for 
an augmentation of 13,000 men ; and with 
very few exceptions the House concurred 
in the force and justice of the reasons 
which he then assigned. At that time 
he explicitly denied that any part of that 
increase was rendered necessary by the 
internal state either of this country or of 
Ireland. The hon. member had assert- 
ed, that some gentlemen had concurred 
in that augmentation, because the state 
of Ireland seemed to require it. All he 
could say was, that he did not call for 
the increase, either then or now, on ac- 
count of the situation of Ireland. The 
plain grounds were, the state of the colo- 
nial service. But the hon. member said, 
“Ifa smaller force was sufficient in 1822, 
why have you asked for a larger force 
since?” The fact was, that in 1822 the 
government anxious as they ought to be 
to yield to the general feeling of the 
House and of the country, consented to 
a reduction, which, in their sober judg- 
ment, they felt would be greater than 
they could adhere to, with a due regard 
to the proper performance of their duty 
to the country. Having tried this re- 
duced system for two or three years and 
finding that it did not succeed, they felt 
it necessary to declare, that the experi- 
ment had failed, and to ask for an aug- 
mentation. He did not mean to go into 
a detail of all the garrisons that were to 
be supplied with troops. If it were 
thought necessary, he was ready to do 
so ; and he was persuaded, that after such 
a statement, any person who was at all ac- 
quainted with thenumber and extent of our 
colonial possessions, would acknowledge 
that the force calied for was not greater 
than the necessity of the case required. 
Much had been said about the force em- 
ployed in Canada and the West Indies; 
but if gentlemen would look to the troops 
employed in those possessions in 1792, 
they would find the present increase very 
trifling indeed, when vow | compared the 
extent of territory which we possessed 
formerly with that which we possess now. 
This was peculiarly the case with Canada, 
where population and cultivation had been 
greatly extended, so that it was necessary 
to protect a larger line of frontiers. —He 
would now state the distribution of the 
military force of this country, and gen- 
tlemen would then be enabled to judge 
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whether it was or was not too great. 
The infantry of the line consisted of 
eighty-three regiments. Of these, nine 
were in Great Britain, twenty-three in 
Ireland, and fifty-one on foreign stations. 
Besides the nine regiments of the line in 
this country, there were dépéts for the 
fifty-one regiments abroad, where recruits 
and invalids were received. Taking the 
nine regiments at home at 740 men each, 
it gave a total of 6,660 men. Supposing 
224 men at each of the fifty one dépots, 
the total was 11,424 rank and file. Add 
to these, six battalions of Foot Guards, 
4,400 men; staff corps, 300 men; and 
the gross total would be 22,784 men. Of 
these 11,424 were not on actual service. 
They were in dépét, and were ready to 
go abroad when called for. The object 
in keeping up this part of the establish- 
ment was, that the places of non-effective 
men might be immediately supplied ; and 
by that means, that the regiments abroad 
should be continued in a perfectly com- 
plete and efficient condition. In speak- 
ing, therefore, of the force at home, it 
would be proper to deduct this body of 
11,424 men. There were fifty-one re- 
giments abroad, of which twenty were in 
the West Indies. Now, supposing those 
regiments thus employec on foreign ser- 
vice to be absent only for ten years, then 
it became obvious, that there must be 
sent out from this country annually, seven 
regiments to foreign stations, while seven 


others came home from foreign stations. | 


And as one regiment did not quit a fo- 


reign station until it was regularly re-— 


lieved by another, it followed that there 
were in the course of the year, fourteen 
regiments neither employed abroad nor in 
this country, but occupied either with 
their passage out or home. Taking one 


station with another, he might say that | 


the reliefs sent out were equal to five re- 
ages which ought to be deducted 
rom the general establishment for the 
whole year. If, then, the five regiments 
thus constantly withdrawn for relief were 
deducted from nine, it would leave at 


home, independent of cavalry and of |p 


4,400 guards, a disposable force of only 
four regiments of the line. He would 
ask whether this could be considered a 
greater disposable force than the country 
ought to possess? If these strong grounds 
were not suflicient to show the House 
that the augmentation of last year was 
necessary, he was very much deceived. 
The House then divided. For the 


Deposits with the Bank Bill. 
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amendment 34 ; Against it 106: Majority 
72. The resolutions of the committee 
of supply were then agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 
Althorp, vise. Lamb, hon. G. 
Bernal, R. Lawley, F. 
Blake, sir F. Monck, J. B. 
Colborne, N. R. Ord, W. 
Corbett, P. Poyntz, W. S. 
Davies, R. H. Palmer, C. 
Dennison, W. J. Robinson, sir G, 


Robarts, A. W. 


Dickinson, W. 
Rickford, W. 


Duncannon, vise. 


Ellice, E. Tomes, John 
Evans, W. Webbe, E. 
Graham, sir S. Wilson, sir R: 
Guise, sir W. Wood, ald. 
Heron, sir R. Wyvill, M. 
Howard, H. t Wharton, John 
Honeywood, W. P. 

Ingleby, sir W. 
Kemp, T. Hobhouse, J. C, 


Knight,R. Johnson, colonel 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 8. 


Deposits WITH THE BANK BILt.] 
Mr. Huskisson said, the House would 
recollect, that when his right hon. friend, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, com- 
municated to them that the Bank had 
agreed to advance money on goods and 
merchandise pledged to them as security, 
he at the same time stated that the Bank 
had signified an expectation, that the law 
/of Merchant and Factor or rather the 
alteration of that law, which took place 
‘last session, and would not take effect 


until the Ist of October, would be ex- 
‘tended to them. He would therefore 
/move for leave to bring in a bill to effect 
‘that object, which was simply to provide 
that any goods or pledges upon which the 
Bank advanced money, should be consi- 
| dered as a security to the Bank, notwith- 
standing any supposed power or control 
which others might attempt to exercise 
over them. This was conformable to the 
alteration in the late law, which declared, 
that notwithstanding the symbols of pro- 
erty exercised by the owner, goods 
should be held to be the property of the 
person in whose possession they were, and 
that his acts over them should be held 
binding, in preference to the claims of 
any other person. When Exchequer-bills 
were advanced, in 1811, for the relief of 
the distress then existing, on the same 
sort of security, a provision to the same 
effect was introduced, which was, in fact, 
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a departure from the law of the land as it 
then stood, and goods pledged under the 
act were made pledges to which the Crown 
had a claim in preference to any other 
lien whatever. He would now move, 
«‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill, to 
facilitate the advance of money by the 
Bank of England upon deposits, or 
pledges.” 

Mr, J. Smith said, that he approved of 
the original alteration of the law, and 
only regretted that it was not carried into 
effect instantly. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose that foreigners entertained any 
jealousy of the bill. 

Mr. Baring said, though he regarded 
this bill as an important improvement in 
the commercial law of the country, he 
had objected to it when it was introduced 
last session, because he saw no reason 
why it should not have taken effect imme- 
diately on its enactment. He knew of no 
foreigner having objected to it; nor, in- 
deed, did he see upon what ground any 
foreigner could object to it, since it only 
assimilated the law of this country in that 
respect to the law of every civilized 
country in Europe. He admitted that 


an unnecessary delay to the operation of | 
this act had been agreed upon; but as | 
the legislature had decreed, that a certain , 
time should elapse before its operation, | 
, condition of the slaves. Though he by 


he did not think it a sound practice to 
sacrifice a principle to this particular case. 
The commissioners of 1811 preferred ad- 
vancing money on personal security, 
instead of on deposits of goods; and he 
hoped the Bank would follow that ex- 
ample. He believed the measure adopted 
by the Bank, under the suggestion of his 
right hon. friend, had been productive of 
the greatest good already; and that the 
manner in which the Bank was acting 
was deserving of general commendation. 
That body was taking the best steps, in 
the most delicate manner, and with as 
much rapidity as the nature of the case 
would admit; and he was happy to say, 
that there was already in London a 
renewed confidence, and a freedom of 
commercial intercourse within a few days, 
which he believed to be wholly attribut- 
able to this measure. 

Mr. Bernal objected to the measure, 
and considered it a very dangerous pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. Grenfell considered the precedent 
a good one, and he thought the mode 
adopted much better than an issue of 
Exchequer-bills. 


Roman Catholic Question. [1200 
Mr. Abercromby said, that nothing that 
had been done by ministers had so much 
met with his approbation, as their deter. 
mination to refuse an issue of Exchequer~ 
bills. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 9. 


Roman CATHOLIc QuEsTION.] The 
Earl of Darnley, in rising to present a 
petition on this subject from a highly 
respectable body of individuals, said it 
had been in his hands for some days, and 
the reason why he had not brought it 
forward before was, that he saw the at- 
tention of parliament directed towards 
those measures which were introduced 
for the purpose of alleviating the commer. 
cial distress under which the count 
laboured. He had therefore thought it 
better to postpone the consideration of it, 
until the improved circumstances of the 
country would allow their lordships to 
give it that attention which the import- 
ance of the question deserved. More- 
over, he found that parliament had been 
engaged on another subject, in which a 
certain portion of the community took a 
great interest; namely, those measures 
which were adopted for ameliorating the 


no means found fault with the ardent zeal 
which was evinced on behalf of the slaves, 
yet he must confess that his humanity was 
not of so excursive a nature, but that he 
must consider the state of a great propor: 
tion of the poor of Ireland quite as inter- 
esting as that of the slaves of the West 
Indies. In fact, the condition of the 
slaves in those islands was not, in many 
cases, so bad as the condition of the 
Irish poor. It was not at present his in- 
tention to enter into any discussion on 
this subject, but he pledged himself to do 
so on some future occasion. In the mean 
time, he hoped their lordships would feel 
as much sympathy for the peasantry of 
Ireland, as they did for the slaves of the 
West Indies. It appeared that the prime 
movers of the petitions in favour of the 
slaves belonged to a powerful sect, who, 
by an unnatural alliance with the high 
church, had contributed more than any 
other to that unfortunate decision against 
the Catholics which their lordships had 
come to in the course of the last session. 
While they called upon their lordships to 
precipitate the emancipation of the 
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negroes, regardless of the consequences, 
‘they would at the same time deny eman- 
cipation to the Catholics of Ireland, by 
which alone the safety of that country, 
and of the empire at large, could be pre- 
served. The more he saw of the state of 
Ireland, the more was his mind impressed 
with the decided conviction, that that 
country could never be tranquil, nor the 
empire secure, until the just claims of 
the Catholic body were granted. The 
petitioners prayed their lordships to 
restore them to their just rights; but 
their prayers had been refused under 
false pretences. And here he must refer 
to the argument used against them by the 
noble earl opposite. His speech was, he 
thought, the most acrimonious, except- 
ing that of a right reverend prelate, he 
had ever heard. The noble earl had 
stated, that he would not treat the ques- 
tion as a theological one, but all the noble 
earl’s arguments went to establish what he 
regarded as a mischievous absurdity in 
the Roman Catholic faith; namely, di- 
vided allegiance. But if their allegiance 
was divided, what could be more absurd 
than to give them the command of our 
fleets and armies, and withhold their civil 
rights? They, however, utterly disclaim- 
ed the imputation. They solemnly de- 
clared that they professed allegiance to the 
king alone, though in the speech of the 
noble earl they were accused of giving it 
also to another. This accusation had 
created among the Catholics a soreness 
which was very natural, and for which he 
could by no means blame them. In his 
Opinion, great allowance ought to be made 
for any acts of indiscretion which they 
committed, deprived as they were of 
their civil rights by false pretences. The 
noble earl ought to read, without delay, 
a pamphlet addressed to him by that 
highly-gifted individual Dr. Doyle, written 
in the spirit of Christian charity. The 
petition he had to present came from the 
Catholics of Drogheda, and was signed 
by 2,500 persons. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that with 
respect to what was stated in the petition 
on the subject of divided allegiance, that 
such acharge amounted to a charge of 
perjury, he must disclaim ever having 
made it. ‘The Catholics declared, that in 
taking the oath of allegiance to his ma- 
jesty, they disclaimed any divided allegi- 
ance, and he was convinced that in swear- 
ing‘ allegiance, they swore what they con- 
scientiously believed to be true. But they 

VOL. XIV. 
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also acknowledged a spiritual allegiance to 
the pope; and the real question was, how 
far that spiritual allegiance was reconcile- 
able with their civil allegiance. That was 
fair matter of argument. He had already 
stated his opinion on the question, with 
the grounds on which it was founded. 
That opinion was before the House and 
the public, and he would never shrink 
from its avowal; but all that he wished 
now to say was, that in stating it, he did 
not accuse the Roman Catholics of swear- 
ing to any thing which they did not be- 
lieve to be strictly true. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he 
had another petition to present against 
the job of jobs. It came from the care 
penters and joiners of London, and was 
signed by 1,400 persons, who stated, that 
the law which excluded foreign corn 
greatly injured them, by the manner in 
which it affected the remuneration of 
their labour, and he agreed with them in 
the opinion. Some people were very 
fond of high prices, high rents, and high 
wages. By high prices they alleged that 
every thing was equalized ; but in his opi- 
nion this sort of equalization did not pro- 
duce any thing like equity or justice be- 
tween parties. The great desideratum 
with the supporters of the Corn Jaws, was 
certainly at all times high rents. But how 
were high rents to be obtained without 
high prices? The real object, then, was 
high prices; and high prices were not to’ 
be had without the exclusion of foreign 
corn. But, if you exclude foreign corn, 
you exclude food. Some people, how- 
ever, said, that this exclusion of foreign 
corn created more English food. But it 
could do so in no other way than by forc- 
ing bad land; and if bad land was forced 
to produce food, it must be at the expense 
of so much additional labour—of labour far 
more than equivalent te the value of the 
food produced. Still, however, some per- 
sons said, “If you alter the Corn laws you 
will do no good, because to lower the 
price of corn will only be to lower the 
price of labour with it.” But this was a 
very erroneous opinion; as the present 
state of things, compared with that when 
corn was cheap, would show. The price 
of labour now afforded the labourer only 
a bare existence, whereas heretofore he 
got enough, not only for his subsistence, 
but for comforts. It was certainly true 
— corn were cheap, the money price 
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of labour would fall; but the real remu- 
neration of labour would increase. He 
should think that abundance and cheap- 
ness of food would be regarded as a great 
blessing to any country, and one which a 
wise and benevolent legislature would be 
desirous to confer, This he should ex- 
pect now; whatever might have been done 
in those dark times of legislation, when 
parliament thought fit to declare that 
paper and gold were of equal value. 

The Ear! of Carnarvon said, he was for 
a free trade in corn aswell as in every thing 
else, but did not think that the question 
was one which should be discussed in the 
present state of the country. The noble 
lord went into arguments which others 
were not prepared to answer, and which, 
if they were, ought not to be discussed at 
that time. He could not acquiesce in 
the term “job” given to an act of parlia- 
ment, which had not beenadopted untilafter 
the most serious consideration. The mea- 
sure was introduced in one session, and 
was not adopted until the next. Parlia- 
ment might have erred, but if there was 
error, it was not intentional. If, upon due 
consideration, it should be found that the 
Corn laws were not consistent with the 
general interest, parliament would doubt- 
less alter them. His wish was, that the 
agriculturist and the manufacturer should 
be placed on an equal footing, and that 
the Corn laws should form no impediment 
in the way of free trade. But his noble 
friend should consider what had been the 
effect produced by the Bank Restriction 
act, the operation of which had lasted for 


twenty-five years. After the operation of 


that act had brought into cultivation land 
which was never before cultivated, and had 
also brought into existence an immense 
agricultural population, which would be 
thrown out of employ by the discontinu- 
ance of that cultivation, he did not think 
that their lordships could suddenly rid 
themselves of all the consequences of that 
measure, without producing in every part 
of the country, greater distress than could 
be experienced by the journeymen car- 
penters of London; who he believed were 
as well off as most workmen. He made 
these observations, to show that it was not 
the landlords who were altogether to blame 
with respect to the Corn laws. The pre- 
sent was a period of commercial distress ; 
but it should be recollected, that there had 
also been a time of agricultural distress. 
Butat that time did not persons intrade also 


suffer 2 Did they not complain that the 
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home market failed them? This showed 
how closely the interests of all parties 
were bound up together, and that the pre- 
sent question was one of difficult solution. 
It was understood, however, that, if notin 
this, their lordships would in the next ses~ 
sion be called upon for a decision. There 
was therefore no reason for anticipating 
the discussion. Instead of using the word 
job,” he should wish his noble friend to 
avoid all harsh language on the subject, 
and allow it to be calmly considered. The 
course his noble friend pursued could only 
tend to produce angry feelings. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he did not 
rise in the expectation of correcting the 
vicious propensity of his noble friend who 
presented the petition, the only effect of 
whose language, in returning again and 
again to the same subject, must be to cre- 
ate discontent; which he knew could not 
be the intention of his noble friend. With 
regard to his own opinion on the Corn laws, 
it wasa mistaketo suppose that he had des 
cided against any alteration. If, however, 
parliament should withdraw all protection 
from agriculture, he did not think that 
such an alteration would be advantageous 
to the labourer; for if bread became cheap, 
labour would be cheap also. The ques- 
tion, in fact, was not one of high rents, 
but whether this country, involved in great 
domestic and financial difficulties, could 
compete on the same terms with countries 
experiencing no such embarrassments, 
He had thought it necessary to say this 
much, but hoped he should not be 
again provoked to notice the subject, until 
it came regularly under the consideration 
of the House. 

Lord King did not doubt but he should 
have occasion to provoke his noble friend 
again and again on this subject, if he was 
determined to be provoked every time a 
petition was presented. It was singular 
enough, however, that his two noble 
friends took such different views of his 
conduct. The one thought that he took 
the House by surprise with his arguments, 
the other that he used the same arguments 
too often. Nevertheless they both agreed 
in wishing him to discontinue his practice 
of addressing the House. It was certainly 
kiad of his two noble friends to favour him 
with so much of their advice. He had 
indeed, got a great deal of advice of late; 
but he could not help thinking that there 
was occasionally something in the nature 
of it, that rendered it rather suspicious. 
He had becn entreated, both in prose and 
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verse, to cease his exertions. The two 
noble friends were not only prodigal of 
their advice to him, but equally ready to 
give it to the labourers. The effect of 
their advice was—* Do not trust to those 
who wish to make corn plenty and cheap, 
but to us who will make it dear and 
give you little of it.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Srate oF THE CuuRcH EsTABLIsH- 
MENT IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. ] The 
Earl of Kingston rose to bring forward 
the motion of which he had given notice. 
He had hoped, he said, that the subject 
would have been taken up by some one 
better qualified for the task than he was ; 
and indeed he wished it had been brought 
before their lordships by one of the 
learned prelates, to whose province it 
more particularly belonged. From the 
reports upon their lordships’, table, it ap- 
peared, that a vast number of unions of 

arishes had taken place in the province of 
Tunster, not such unions as that of seven 
religious houses in the city of Cork, 
which altogether did not extend over 


halfa mile; but of large parishes, extending 


over a distance of fifteen miles. In that 
large union, there was only one church, 
and that one church had been built by a 
private individual, the ancestor of the 
present lord Massey. In the province of 
Munster, their lordships would find in- 
stances of six, seven, and eight parishes 
united together, with but one church 
amongst them all. Now, it was impossi- 
ble to expect people to remain of the 
Protestant religion in a place where they 
had no church to attend, and where they 
could not even procure the attendance of 
a clergyman in cases of emergency. He 
had been told, that no curate had been 
seen in the parish of Kilbennie for several 
years, and that the inhabitants were there- 
fore obliged, when they required the per- 
formance of any religious office, to send 
to the rector of another parish five or six 
miles off, He did not mean, by making 
these observations, to say any thing dis- 
respectful of the clergy. Undoubtedly, 
they had done much. Many churches 
had been built, but they had not funds to 
build all that were necessary. In moving, 
therefore, for a commitee to consider the 
present state of the church in Munster, he 
was rather addressing himself to his 
majesty’s ministers, in the hope of in- 
ducing them to furnish the clergy with 
the means of building churches, and per- 
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petuating the established religion. The 
plety and zeal of the Roman Catholic 
clergymen in that part of the country 
were truly praiseworthy. They attended 
their flocks with the most exemplary at- 
tention ; while the Protestant inhabitants 
had no person to attend to their spiritual: 
wants. The noble earl, after referring to 
the reports before the House, for the 
number of unions in the dioceses of 
Cashel and Limerick, Ardfert and Agha- 
doe, concluded by moving for a com. 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
Protestant church in Munster. In Ulster, 
he said, there was a church in every 
parish. 

The Earl of Harrowby thought the 
noble earl had not laid before the Hcuse 
sufficient grounds to induce them to ac- 
cede to his motion. He had moved for a 
committee, while the very papers which 
he held in his hands would, if examined, 
have afforded an answer thereto. There 
could be little doubt, that in some cases 
these unions of parishes had been a great 
evil; but he did not think that observation 
could be properly made of those unions 
which had been effected under episcopal 
authority, and which must, therefore, be 
supposed to have been made on good con- 
sideration. It was said, that many of 
these unions were without a single church, 
and blame had been attributed to the 
government on that account. Now, the 
fact was, that the government were not at 
all insensible to the evils of which the 
noble earl had complained. That they 
were not insensible to these evils, might 
be proved by the single fact, that in the 
twenty years preceding 1822, 175churches 
had been built in the province of Munster, 
and 122 glebe houses had been given. In 
the particular case to which the noble earl 
had alluded, the vicar was not resident, but 
the curate had always attended. These re- 
turns contained all the information that the 
noble earl could acquire, even if the com- 
mittee were granted; and for himself he 
must say, that he thought the granting of 
a committee would be casting an un- 
deserved slur on the dignitaries of the 
church of Ireland. 

The Bishop of Ferns thought himself 
bound, as the clerical representative of 
that part of the kingdom, to say a few 
words on this subject. He should call 
on the House to exercise all their indul- 
gence towards him, for he was not much 
accustomed to addressing public bodies 
on any subject, and on this subject par- 
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ticularly he was unprepared. He had 
none of his Irish brethren to assist him, 
and the notice of motion had been too 
short to enable him to send to Ireland 
for information. Returns of unions, and 
of their dissolution, and the time when 
such dissolution took place, had been 
made, and every information had been 
afforded, except that which might be ex- 

ected from the proceeding now going on 
in Ireland. The noble earl opposite had 
referred to the extent of these unions, but 
their extent alone did not furnish any 
satisfactory evidence of the difficulty or 
facility of the performance of clerical 
duties. One parish, he knew, was several 
miles in length, and three quarters of a 
mile in breadth, and the difficulty there 
arose not so much from its extent as its 
form. ‘There was another parish, of which 
he had given up the tithes for building a 
church, and that parish although very 
small, possessed a greater number of parish- 
ioners than some which were much larger. 
The evil did not lie where the noble earl 
seemed to imagine, and the true remedy 
was, not to dissolve the parish unions, but 
to erect chapels of ease, for the accom- 
modation of those who were at a distance 
from the church. The fact was, it was 
only by means of these unions that the 
rectors could be able to receive any pay- 
ment; for although these unions covered 
a great extent of ground, it was seldom 
they had many inhabitants. The rectors 
at present, so far from being overpaid, 
were actually very poor. Many of these 
unions were so poor, as to leave nothing 
to pay the rector after he had discharged 
the claims of his curates. The rector of 
Wexford had three curates, and their pay, 
although moderate, swallowed up nearly 
the whole revenue of the parish. There 
were seven episcopal unions in Cashel, and 
in none were there more than two parishes. 
In Em!y there were only two unions, He 
had once applied to the board of First 
Fruits to erect an additional church in 
Leitrim, in which there were five hundred 
parishioners, who complained that they 
were too distant from the church ; but the 
application was refused, on the ground 
of want of funds; and in another case, 
where he had been applied to, he had felt 
himself bound to require, before he in- 
terfered, a description of the form of the 
parish, as well as of the number of its inha- 
bitants. After some observations, his lord- 
ship concluded by expressing his convic- 
tion that the survey at present going 
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on in Ireland would furnish his majesty’s. 
government with the best information as. 
to what measures they ought to adopt. 
with regard to this subject. 

The Earl of Kingston insisted that he 
had made out a case to justify his motion,. 
and that the circumstances stated by the 
right rev. prelate proved it. He knew a. 
district in the South of Ireland, through 
which one might travel along the high 
road for a distance of twenty-two miles 
without seeing a single church. Although, 
however, he was satisfied that he had fully 
made out a case, yet as his object in 
bringing forward his motion was to point 
the attention of the learned prelates to the 
subject, he was willing to abstain from 
pressing it.— His lordship accordingly 
withdrew his motion. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 9. 

Scotcu RepresENTATION.] Mr. Aber- 
cromby rose to present a petition, signed 
by between seven and eight thousand re- 
sident householders of Edinburgh, com- 
plaining of what was most unjustly called 
the representation of that city. He had 
presented petitions of the same nature 
for several sessions ; and each vear added 
strength tothe complaintsof the petitioners. 
It was a peculiar fact, that six persons 
belonging to the town council, which en- 
joyed the monopoly of appointing the re- 
presentatives of Edinburgh, had signed 
the present petition. In so doing, they 
had afforded an incontestable proof that 
their sympathy with the great mass of the 
inhabitants of the city, was much greater 
than their sympathy with the small body 
constituting the corporation; and none 
could be better qualified to form a judg- 
ment on this subject, than they who were 
aware of what passed within the precincts 
of the select few, by whom the choice of 
representatives was made. On the first 
occasion when he presented this petition, 
he had presented it in the firm conviction 
that it was founded in truth and justice; 
and nothing had since occurred to alter 
that conviction. He had likewise pre- 
sented it, because he believed that the 
citizens of Edinburgh would prosecute it 
with prudence, firmness, and persever- 
ance: in that expectation, too, he had 
not been disappointed. He had also pre- 
sented it, because he was convinced, not 
only that it would be prudent. and just 
for the House to grant the reform which 
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the petitionersasked, but also that it would 
consolidate and strengthen all that was 
really good and valuable in the constitu- 
tion. By widening its basis, they would 
give additional strength and firmness to 
the superstructure reared upon it. In 
conclusion, the hon. member gave notice, 
that he would hereafter fix a day upon 
which he would bring the state of the re- 
presentation in Edinburgh under the 
notice and consideration of the House. 

_ Sir G. Clerk said, that as the hon. and 
learned member had given notice of his 
intention of fixing a day for the discus- 
sion of the representative system of Scot- 
land, he should not follow him at present 
into the remarks which he had made upon 
that subject. He should only say, that 
he was sorry that the learned gentleman 
had not presented his petition, when the 
representative for Edinburgh was in the 
House, as he could have gone more ably 
into the subject than he hirnself could do. 
There was, however, nothing peculiar in 
the representation of Edinburgh which 
required a particular law to cure and re- 
medy it. The House had no more right 
to take away the exclusive right of elec- 
tion from the corporation of Edinburgh, 
than it had to take it away from the cor- 
porations of Bath and Portsmouth, which 
equally enjoyed it. Such rights were 
never taken away from any parties by the 
House, unless it was shown that they had 
been guilty of gross corruption in the ex- 
ercise of them. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the hon. mem- 
ber had argued as if the existence of an 
abuse in one country was a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the existence of another abuse in 
another country. He trusted that the 
House would take the state of the repre- 
sentation of Edinburgh into its immediate 
consideration, as nothing could be more 
disgraceful and unfair. The representa- 
tive for that town was returned by thirty- 
three individuals, and not by the great mass 
of the property and respectability of the 
town. The consequence of this was, that 
almost every man’s property in Edinburgh 
was disposed of, without his consent or 
knowledge. The government, which was 
making wholesome reforms in many of 
our institutions, could not do better than 
make a reform here; for no where could 
it be more salutary. He should be happy 
to see a perfect system of representation 
established. The interest and the honour 
of the country both required it, and the 
minister who carried such a system into 
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effect would deserve and obtain a glorious 
immortality. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that when he 
brought in the bill of which he had given 
notice, he should expect to meet with 
strenuous opposition from the hon. baronet. 
That hon. baronet was intimately con- 
nected with those who supported the sys- 
tem of which he complained. He now 
gave notice that he would, on the 13th of 
April, ask for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend and alter the representation of 
Edinburgh. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he would sup- 
port the bill whenever it came before the 
House. The system of Scotch repre- 
sentation, both in boroughs and counties, 
was highly disgraceful, and required im- 
mediate reform. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Hume presented 
a petition from the working manufacturers 
of Gorbals and other places, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, praying for an 
alteration in the Corn laws. The hon. 
member observed, that although he con- 
sidered the high price of corn to be almost 
as prejudicial to the farmer as to the ma- 
nufacturer, he was not inclined to throw 
the ports entirely open at once. What- 
ever was done must be done gradually ; 
but unless something was done, it would 
be impossible for the manufacturing 
labourers of the country to obtain subsis- 
tence for their families, at the present low 
rate of wages. 

Mr. Curwen said, that if permission 
were given to import corn into this coun« 
try without restriction, the result of it 
would be visible in a few years, in the 
production of a famine. 

Mr. Sumner complained of the inter- 
locutory mode of discussing so important 
a subject, which had recently been adopt- 
ed in both Houses of Parliament. He — 
thought that the petitioners had no right 
to complain at present of the high price of 
corn. Their language appeared to him 
very like the language of rebellion. No 
other construction could properly be put 
upon the phrase, that the bonds of society 
must be broken, if the Corn laws con- 
tinued much longer in operation. 

Mr. Bernal thought that no such con- 
struction could be put upon the petition 
in common fairness. It might be that 


the language of the petitioners was strong ; 
but it ought to be recollected, that they 
were not gifted with that temper, patience, 
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and nice discrimination, which were the 
attributes of the hon. member for Surrey. 
At that moment the price of meat, bread, 
cheese, and butter, was excessive. Now, 
the manufacturers were receiving low 
wages ; and, with low wages, it was im- 

ossible for them to obtain the articles of 
food which he had just mentioned. These 
were plain truths, which sooner or later 
must force themselves on the attention of 
parliament. 

Mr. Maberly was surprised that peti- 
tions like the present had not been re- 
ceived from every manufacturing district 
in the country. He was, however, not 
surprised at the language of the peti- 
tioners. All he was astonished at was, 
that similar petitions were not poured in 
from every manufacturing district in the 
country. 

Mr. Benett condemned severely the 
tone of the petition, and he could only 
understand from it, that a threat was in- 
tended by the expression of breaking 
down the bonds of society. The peti- 
tioners were much deceived, if they ex- 
pected that the distresses, under which 
they were now suffering, would be alle- 
viated by the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Whenever those laws were repealed, that 
repeal would be followed by a great di- 
minution in the demand for their labour. 

Mr. Hume protested against the assump- 
tion that the petition contained any im- 
proper language, still less any thing which 
could be construed into a threat. He 
would be the last person to justify the use 
of improper language; but he thought 
that nothing ought to deter members from 
agri petitions which contained per- 

aps a warm, but nevertheless an honest 
statement of the effect which the griev- 
ances they endured had produced on 
their minds. He thought that no time 
could be called improper for such a pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
think that any advantage could be gained 
by discussions like the present, which agi- 
tated a subject confessed to be one of the 
utmost importance, difficulty, and delicacy. 
He was sure that no person in that House, 
wished to repress the voice of the people 
on any subject. The hon. gentleman 
thought the petition which he had pre- 
sented was a specimen of fine writing ; 
but even he thought that they had painted 
their distresses alittletoo highly. Without 
its being supposed that he wished to pre- 
vent any representation of the distresses 
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of the people, he must be permitted to 
deprecate a discussion, which could in no 
way tend to throw a light upon the sub. 
ject, but which was calculated to produce 
asperity between classes which it was 
most desirable to conciliate. A discus- 
sion, if any should take place, ought to 
be temperate and dispassionate, and, 
above all, bitterness and asperity of lan- 
guage ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that however de- 
sirable it might be thought by the hon, 
gentleman to avoid discussions on these 
subjects, it was obviously impossible to 
do so; and, indeed, when it was consi- 
dered that upon these occasions alone the, 
House had an opportunity of hearing the 
sentiments of gentlemen who did not take | 
any other part in the debates, it might be 
doubted whether it was advisable to dis- 
courage such discussions. At least they 
gave the country an opportunity of know- 
ing the sentiments of members on this 
subject, and of ascertaining who did and 
who did not approve of any alteration in 
the law as it stood. If any evil conse- 
quences had been felt, they must be at- 
tributed solely to his majesty’s ministers’, 
and to the delay which they had occa- 
sioned in the settlement of this important 
question. He had understood that it was 
to be brought on in the course of the pre- 
sent session, and that the right hon. the 
president of the Board of Trade was to 
have submitted to the House his views on 
the subject. Ministers might have grounds 
for the alteration which they contem- 
plated. He believed they were mistaken ; 
but as the question must be decided, he 
thought the postponement of the discus- 
sion was extremely objectionable. At 
the ensuing general election, gentlemen 
would be called on, in almost every place, 
to state their opinions on this subject; 
and unless they knew what were the in- 
tentions of ministers, it would be impos- 
sible for them satisfactorily toanswer. If 
the country could but once know what, 
the government proposed to do, there 
would be an end of all discussion; but 
while they abstained from stating that, 
the uncertainty produced the greatest in- 
convenience. It was not, to be sure, 
difficult to guess from their measures what 
they intended to do. He had no doubt 
that the right hon. gentleman meant to 
approximate the laws relating to corn as 
much as possible to those which he had 
established on other subjects — that he 
would place a protecting duty on corn, 
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and then leave its importation, subject to 
that duty, unrestricted. But the question 
was, what was the amount of that duty to 
be? Why should this be concealed? 
‘There had been too many proofs that the 
people were to be reasoned out of their 
erroneous opinions, to doubt, that, upon a 
fair statement of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a change of the system with 
regard to corn, they would readily concur 
in it. Why, then, should it be left in 
mystery? Why should the people be 
left, in consequence of their ignorance on 
this subject, to present petitions to the 
House, drawn up by nobody knew whom, 
and the statements in which were inflamed 


by their own fears and the advice of im- 


proper persons? If the House would be 
firm, resolute, and consistent, all the diffi- 
culties would vanish, The people might 
be assured that the rate of their wages 
had nothing whatever to do with the price 
of corn. He hoped that corn would be 
cheaper ; and if there were plentiful crops, 
that would of necessity be the case ; but it 
would be in vain to look to any other 
cause than the bounty of Providence for 
producing that effect. 

Mr. Peel explained, that he had no 
wish to repress a discussion on the sub- 
ject of the Corn-laws, if any argument was 
to be offered to the House; but when he 
had heard the petitioners using the terms 
“relentless obduracy,” he had been ap- 
prehensive that a debate might arise, the 
tendency of which would be to produce 
irritation, without throwing any light on 
the subject which had occasioned it. 
With respect to the sentiments of the 
government on this question, he hoped 
the hon. gentleman would himself admit, 
that as a time had been fixed for its dis- 
cussion, ministers would do better to re- 
serve themselves, than to embrace the op- 
portunity which was now offered, by the 
figurative petition from Gorbals. 

Lord John Russell agreed, that it would 
be advisable to have the question of the 
Corn-laws settled as soon as might be 
practicable ; but since a delay had taken 
place, he hoped ministers would avail 
themselves of it to consider the nature 
and extent of the burthens which at pre- 
seat attached to the land. Before any 
alteration could be effected in the nature 
of the Corn-laws, those burthens must be 
alleviated, and the agriculturists brought 
upon the same footing with respect to 
the demands as the manufacturing classes. 

_ Ordered to lie on the table. 
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CoNsOLIDATION oF THE CRIMINAL 
Laws.] Mr. Secretary Peel rose, and 
said:* 

Mr. Speaker; I hope, Sir, that the 
House is prepared to give me its atten- 
tion, whilst I explain the object of those 
measures connected with the Criminal 
Law which I am about to submit to its 
consideration. To many, I fear, this 
subject may appear barren and uninviting. 
It can borrow no excitement from politi- 
cal feelings, nor can it awaken the hopes 
or fears of conflicting parties; but it in- 
volves higher interests, it concerns the 
security of property—the prevention of 
crime —the moral habits of the people— 
and it prefers, therefore, a just and im- 
perative demand on the serious attention 
of parliament, 

I claim that attention on another 
ground. Of all the subjects which fall 
within the range of our deliberations, 
none perhaps has been more neglected 
than the Criminal Law. ‘Inter arma 
silent leges,” is a trite remark applied to 
periods of civil dissention. I fear that it 
might with equal justice be said that 
amidst the excitement of party conflicts, 
the true principles which should regulate 
the Criminal jurisprudence of the country 
have been too frequently disregarded. I 
conjure the House, therefore, by these 
high considerations, by the paramount 
importance of the subject, and by the 
reparation which is due for past neglect, 
now to entertain with favour and atten- 
tion, a proposal for the simplification and 
amendment of some important branches 
of the law. 

The two measures which I mean to 
submit to the House, are a bill for the 
consolidation of the Statute-law of Eng- 
land, relating to the crime of theft. And 
a bill to improve the administration of 
justice in some particulars, which I will 
hereafter specify. 

And first, with respect to the bill for 
the consolidation of the law relating to 
theft. I presume that I shall not have 
to combat at the outset any objections to 
the principle of an attempt to consolidate 
and simplify the criminal law. It appears 
so conformable to the dictates of common 
sense, that the law, of which all men are 
supposed to have cognizance—and which 
all are bound under heavy penalties to 
obey, should be as precise and intelligible 


_* From the original edition, printed for 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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as it can be made—that it is almost need- 
less to fortify by reasoning or authority, 
the first impressions of the understanding. 

If authority were required, I could cite 
some of the most illustrious names that 
have adorned the civil and judicial annals 
of this country, the names of lawyers and 
of statesmen, who have either expressed 
a decided opinion in favour of the attempt 
to simplify the law, or who have been 
actually engaged in the undertaking. To 
one of these, the first in point of antiquity, 
as the first in weight and esteem, I will 
refer, and thus preclude the necessity of 
summoning other less important testimony. 
The lord chancellor Bacon submitted to 
king James Ist a proposal for amending 
the laws of Eagland. In that treatise, 
short as it is, is comprised every argument 
that can be cited in favour of the measure 
of which I am speaking, every objection 
is foreseen, and satisfactorily confuted. 
The lapse of two hundred and fifty years 
has increased the necessity of the measure 
which lord Bacon then proposed, but it 
has produced no argument in favour of 
the principle, no objection averse to it, 
which, to use the words of Cowley ap- 
plied to Bacon himself, « from the moun- 
tain-top of his exalted wit,” he did not 
anticipate. 

The House will allow me to substitute 
for my own imperfect expressions the 
emphatic terms in which lord Bacon has 
recorded the suggestions of a mighty in- 
tellect. In addressing his sovereign, he 
says, that his object is not to tax the laws, 
“TI speak,” says he, “only by way of 

erfecting them, which is easiest in the 
st things; for that which is far amiss 
hardly receiveth amendment, but that 
which hath already, to that more may be 
iven,” ‘ Besides, what I shall propound, 
is not to the matter of the laws, but to the 
manner of their registry, expression, and 
tradition: so that it giveth them rather 
new light than any new nature.” 

He proceeds to state, that for the safety 
and convenience of the proposal which he 
makes, ‘it is good to consider and an- 
swer those objections or scruples which 
may arise or be made against this work.” 
Objection the first, “That it is a thing 
needless ; and that the law as it now is, is 
in a good estate comparable to any foreign 
law; and that it is not possible for the 
wit of man in respect of the frailty there- 
of, to provide against the uncertainties 
and evasions or omissions of law.” The 
following is the answer of lord Bacon: 
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“For the comparison with foreign laws, 
it is in vain to speak of it, for men wilf 
never agree about it. Our lawyers will 
maintain for our municipal laws-—civilians, 
scholars, travellers will be of the other 
opinion.” 

But, Sir, I must interrupt my reference 
to lord Bacon by remarking that the lapse 
of years has supplied us with an answer 
to the first part of this objection which 
lord Bacon had not to urge. Foreign 
nations have condensed and _ simplified 
their Jaws—and have disentitled us to 
vindicate the confusion or uncertainty of 
our own statutes, by the boast (weak and 
fruitless as an argument, if it were well 
founded ) that those statutes are less cone 
fused and less uncertain than the ordi-v 
nances of other states. 

“ Certain it is,”? says lord Bacon, “ that 
our laws as they now stand, are subject 
to great uncertainties, and variety of 
opinion, delays and evasion.” ‘+ Mark,” 
he observes, ** whether the doubts that 
arise are only in cases not in ordinary 
experience, or in cases which happen 
every day. If in the first only, impute it 
to the frailty of man’s foresight, that can- 
not reach by law to all cases; but if in 
the latter, be assured there is a fault in 
the law.”—‘ There is an inconvenience 
of penal laws obsolete and out of use: 
for that it brings a gangrene, neglect, 
and habit of disobedience upon other 
wholesome laws that are fit to be con- 
tinued in practice and execution; so that 
our laws endure the torment of Mazen- 
tius. The living die inthe arms of the 
dead.” 

The second objection foreseen by lord 
Bacon is this :—** That it is a great inno- 
vation, and innovations. are dangerous 
beyond foresight.” He replies, “ All 
purgings and medicines, either in the 
civil or natural body, are innovations, s0 
as that argument is a common-place 
against all noble reformations. But the 
truth is, that this work ought not to be 
termed or held for any innovation in the 
suspected sense.” ‘ Besides it is on the 
favourable part, it easeth, it presseth 
not, and lastly, it is rather a matter of 
order and eglecuiion than of alteration.” 

Another objection stated by lord 
Bacon, and that which is perhaps most 
frequently urged at present, is this: 
“ That it will turn the judges, counsellors 
of law, and students of law, to school 
again, and make them to seek what they 
shall hold and advise for law ; and it will 
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jmpose @ new charge upon all lawyers, 
to furnish themselves with new books of 
law.”” The reply is: “For the former 
of these, touching the new labour, it is 
true it would follow, if the law (the com- 
mon law) were new moulded into a text 
law, for then men must be new to begin, 
and that is one of the reasons for which 
I disavow that course. But in the way 
that I now propound, the entire body 
and substance of law shall remain, only 
discharged of idle and unprofitable or 
hurtful matter, and illustrated -by order 
and other helps towards the better un- 
derstanding of it and judgment thereupon. 
For the latter—touching the new charge 
ef books, it is not worthy the speaking of 
in a matter of so high importance—it 
might have been used of the new trans- 
lation of the bible and like works.” 
' Lord Bacon adds this brief sentence 
pregnant with a truth too often disre- 
garded—a truth of everlasting and uni- 
versal application. ‘ Books should fol- 
low sciences, and not sciences books.” 
Having urged these reasons for the 
simplification of the Statute-law, he lays 
down the principles upon which it should 
be conducted. ‘For the reforming and 
recompiling of the Statute-law it con- 
sisteth of four parts.’? The first, “To 
discharge the books of those statutes, 
where the case by alteration of time is 
vanished; as Lombards, Jews, Gauls, 
Half-pence, &c. Those may nevertheless 
remain in the libraries of antiquities, but 
no reprinting of them ; the like of statutes 
long since expired and clearly repealed. 
The next is, to repeal all statutes which 
are sleeping and not of use, but yet sna- 
ring and in force; in some of these it will 
perhaps be requisite to substitute some 
more reasonable law, instead of them, 
agreeable to the time; in others a simple 
repeal may suffice. The third, that the 
grievousness of the penalty in many sta- 
tutes be mitigated, though the ordinance 
stands. The last is, the reducing of 
concurrent statutes heaped one upon ano- 
ther, to one clear and uniform law.” 
uch, Mr. Speaker, are the reasons 
upon which I have undertaken the mea-- 
sure I shall propose, and such the prin- 
tiples by which I have guided myself in 
the preparation of it. May I not add in 
the concluding words of lord Bacon, 
‘this is the best way to accomplish this 
excellent work; of honour to your ma- 
ty’s times, and of good to all times.’? 


f, Sir, there be any to whom the authority | 
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of lord Bacon may appear of too remote 
an antiquity, or who may consider his 
views too philosophic and abstract, I wilk 
for their satisfaction produce another au- 
thority more recent, and more practical— 
the authority of a committee of the House 
of Commons. 

In the year 1796, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inspect and consider all the 
temporary laws then about to expire. 
The chairman of that committee was the 
present lord Colchester, and to him we 
are indebted on this, as on many other 
subjects, for one of the ablest reports that 
can be found on the Journals of the House 
of Commens. That report observes, 
“‘ that a general revision of the Statute-law 
appears to have been often recommended 
from the throne—to have been petitioned 
for by both Houses of parliament—to 
have engaged the labours of successive 
committees, and to have been undertaken 
by individuals under the sanction of royal 
and parliamentary authority, but never to 
have been carried forward to any degree 
of maturity. After the Restoration, Finch, 
Solicitor-general (afterwards lord Not- 
tingham, and lord Chancellor), serjeant 
Maynard, Mr. Robert Atkyns, Mr. Prynne, 
and others, were appointed in 1666, to be 
a committee, to consider of repealing such 
Statute-laws as they shall find necessary 
to be repealed, and of reducing all Statute- 
laws of one nature, under such a method 
and head as may conduce to the more 
ready understanding and execution of 
such laws. This seems to be the last 
recorded instance of this sort. And 
thus it is,” says the report, ‘ that parlia~ 
ment has hitherto failed to accomplish this 
general revision ; and has now suffered it 
to sleep for more than a century, although 
the delay of it has annually augmented its 
necessity.” 

Now, Sir, what I propose is, to break 
this sleep of a century; of more than a 
century indeed, for thirty years have 
passed away since the report of 1796, and 
each successive year has added its own 
heavy incumbrances to the Statute-book, 
I shall, Sir, with the leave of the House 
present a bill uniting into one statute all 
the enactments that exist, and are fit to 
be retained, relating to the crime of theft, 
and to offences immediately connected 
with theft, such, for instance, as the re- 
ceiving of stolen property. 

I select the laws relating to theft in the 
first instance, because I consider the crime 
of <2 to constitute the most important 
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class of crime. There are acts no doubt 
of much greater malignity, of amuch more 
atrocious character than the simple act of 
robbery ; but looking to the committals 
and convictions for crime, it will at once 
be seen, that those for theft so far exceed 
the committals and convictions for any 
other species of offence, that there can be 
no question of its paramount importance 
in the catalogue of offences against society, 
and that, if the laws relating to this class 
of offence can be simplified and united into 
one statute, we shall have made a most 
material advance towards the revision of 
our criminal Statute-law. 

. By a reference to the criminal returns 
for England and Wales it will be found 
that in the last year, the year 1825, 14,437 
persons were charged with various crimes ; 
of this number not less than 12,500 per- 
sons, amounting to six-sevenths of the 
whole number, were charged with the 
crime of theft. There were charged with 
burglary 428, cattle-stealing 42, horse- 
stealing 229, stealing in a dwelling-house 
to the value of forty shillings 265, from 
the person 835, robbery on the person on 
the highway and other places 189, sheep- 
stealing 166, simple larceny 10,087. If 
any other offence be taken it will be seen 
that the numbers charged with that offence 
bear a very trifling proportion to the 
numbers charged with theft. 

In 1825, the same year in which 12,500 
persons were charged with theft, were 
committed, for the crime of arson 22, for 
murder 94, for manslaughter 122. Ifa 
longer period be taken the result will be 
nearly the same. 

In the last seven years there have been, 
convictions for forgery 331, for murder 
121, for perjury 43, for arson 50, while, 
for simple larceny alone, there have been 
in the same period not less than 43,000 
convictions. I need say no more to de- 
monstrate the immense importance of the 
crime of theft, considered as a class of 
crime, and to shew the necessity of estab- 
lishing, with regard to it, as clear and 
intelligible a law as it is possible to es- 
tablish. 

The number of the statutes at present 
in force relating to this offence amounts 
to about ninety-two—they include a period 
of time extending from the reign of Henry 
3rd, from the statute called the Charta 
Forestz, passed in the ninth year of that 
king’s reign, to the last year of all, the 
sixth of his present majesty. The number 
of these laws, the remote and various 
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periods at which they have passed, will 
probably create an apprehension that the 
attempt to simplify their language, to clase 
sify their provisions, and to condense them 
into one statute is a hopeless undertaking, 
But, Sir, I hold in’ my hand the visible 
proof that the undertaking is not hopeless, 
Here is the draft of a bill which has been 
printed for the purpose of facilitating the 
consideration of its details previously to 
its introduction, and in the short compass 
of thirty pages, without making any rash 
experiment to curtail the phraseology of 
the existing laws, without the omission, I 
believe, of a single clause, which it is fits 
ting to retain, are included all the provi- 
sions of the statute law relating to the 
offence of larceny. 

This reduction of the bulk of the law, 
has been effected by selecting in some 
instances from an heterogeneous mass of 
legislation heaped together in one statute 
upon matters perfectly unconnected and 
dissimilar, those enactments that relate to 
the protection of property from theft, and 
in other instances by extracting from va- 
rious statutes which have been passed in 
particular cases, the principle upon which 
each was founded, substituting in lieu of 
various scattered enactments, giving pro« 
tection to individual articles of property, 
one general enactment, affording protec- 
tion to the class of property to which those 
individual articles belong. 

It is clear that criminal legislation has 
been heretofore left to the desultory and 
unconcerted speculations of every man 
who had a fancy to legislate. If an offence 
were committed in some corner of the 
land, a law sprung up to prevent the re« 
petition, not of the species of crime to 
which it belonged, but of the single and 
specific act of which there had been reason 
to complain. The new enactment too 
was frequently stuck into the middle of a 
statute passed probably at the latter end 
of a session ; to the compounding of which, 
every man who saw or imagined a defect 
in the pre-existing law, was allowed to 
contribute. 

To give an instance or two of legislation 
of this kind: Some member has been in- 
jured, or he has a constituent who has 
been injured by the stealing of madder 
roots, and a provision is forthwith made 
for the special protection for the future, 
of madder roots, not by a single statute, 
but by including the enactments directed 
against the stealer of madder roots, in @ 
law of which the following is the compre- 
hensive title : 
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«“ An Act to continue several laws 
therein mentioned for granting liberty to 
carry sugars of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of any of his majesty’s sugar 
colonies in America, from the said colonies 
directly into foreign ports, in ships built 
in Great Britain, and navigated according 
to law ; for the preventing the committing 
of frauds by bankrupts ; for giving further 
encouragement for the importation of 
naval stores from the British colonies in 
America; and for preventing frauds and 
abuses in the admeasurement of coals in 
the city and liberty of Westminster : and 

Sor preventing the stealing or destroying of 
madder roots.” 

I will mention another instance of the 
same kind. There are not less than 
twenty statutes relating to the preservation 
of trees from theft or wilful injury, some 
properly confined to trees alone, others 
relating to matters so utterly unconnected 
with the protection of timber, or with the 
crime of theft, that I shall be almost sus- 
pected of fabricating tke title of a bill 
for the purpose of my argument. It seems 
to have been discovered about fity or sixt 

ears since that the various laws hits 

ad previously passed with respect to 
timber, did not afford sufficient protection 
to hollies, thorns, and quicksets, and to 
save the trouble of amending the former 
Jaws—these neglected shrubs were pro- 
vided for in an act, which, in taking charge 
of them, took charge also of the other 
matters referred to in the following title. 

“An Act for the better securing the 
duties of customs upon certain goods re- 
moved from the outports and other places 
to London ; for regulating the fees of his 
majesty’s customs in the province of Sene- 
gambia in Africa; for allowing to the re- 
ceivers general of the duties on offices and 
employments in Scotland a proper com- 
— Jor the better preservation of 

ollies, thorns, and quicksets in forests, 
chases, and private grounds, and of trees 
and underwoods in forests and chases ; and 
for authorizing the exportation of a limited 
quantity of an inferior sort of barley called 
bigg from the port of Kirkwall in the island 
of Orkney.” 

Now, Sir, what I propose is, not to 
lessen the security which the law gives to 
the owner of madder roots, not to throw 
open the holly or thorn to wanton depre- 
dation, but merely to transplant them to 
a more congenial soil than the province of 
Senegambia. 

. The laws relating to trees are fruitful 
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in instances of hasty and slovenly legisla- 
tion. For instance, there passed in the 
6th Geo. 3rd, two statutes for the pro- 
tection of certain trees and vegetable 
productions in gardens, the 36th and 48th 
chapters, which must have passed almost 
concurrently. Neither of them refer to 
the host of antecedent statutes, and the 
author of chapter 48, must have been 
unapprized of the labours of him who 
had introduced and probably was super- 
intending at the time the progress of 
chapter 36; for offences which by that 
act are made a felony, are by chapter 
48 punishable only with a fine of twenty 
pounds. Had the latter statute passed in a 
succeeding session of parliament, it would 
have amounted to a virtual repeal of the 
preceding act. There are no less than 
three separate acts of parliament extend- 
ing the provisions of chapter 48 to par- 
ticular species of trees. 

I will proceed to explain the material 
points in which I propose either to sim- 
plify and consolidate the law, or in which 
I propose to remedy, what appear to be 
glaring defects in the law; for my under- 
taking is not limited merely to the con- 
densation of the statutes. Where I find 
any omission through which notorious 
guilt escapes, I propose to supply it — 
where I find a just principle at present 
only partially applied, I propose to extend 
it to all the cases which it ought to in- 
clude. I trust the House will bear with 
me in this reference to details, because 
details are here of the utmost importance. 

There are on the Statute-book, twelve 
statutes relating to the offence of stolen 
goods. They are so numerous, because 
they are founded not upon some definite 
principle, but because they refer to 
individual articles of property. One 
statute punishes the receiver of stolen 
lead, iron, copper, brass, and bell metal. 
Then follows a statute to punish the re- 
ceiver of stolen pewter. Another refers 
to jewels, plate, and watches. Then 
comes the general act as to all goods and 
chattels—but even this was not considered 
general enough to apply to bank notes 
and negotiable securities, and therefore 
an act was passed in the present reign for 
their special protection. Now, I shall 
expunge from the Statute-book all these 
special provisions, and substitute in lieu 
of this legislation directed to particulars, 
onesimpleand general enactment, founded 
on this plain principle, that he who re- 
ceives, knowing it to have been stolen, 
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any thing whatever, the stealing of which 
amounts by law to a felony, shall himself 
be deemed guilty of felony. 

Surely this is the enactment which 
common sense suggests as the fit enact- 
ment against the wilful receiver of stolen 
property, whether that property be lead 
or pewter, jewels or bank notes. The 
example to which I have last referred will 
sufficiently explain the mode in which I 
have attempted to proceed in simplifying 
‘and compressing the law, in all other 
cases of a similar nature. 

I come now to a subject of at least 
equal importance. The supplying of 
those omissions in the law which insure 
the impunity of guilt. Of those omissions 
I will give some examples. Under the 
law as it stands at present, it has been 
decided that it is not an offence, at least 
not an offence in the eye of the law, to 
rob a ready-furnished house, notwith- 
standing that it is a very serious offence 
to rob a ready-furnished lodging. It 
is‘ upon record, that after the con- 
viction of a man who robbed of some 
articles of plate the house which he had 
hired, the sentence was respited upon a 
doubt whether the case were within the 
statute which uses the word lodging and 
not lodging-house. It was agreed by all 
the judges that the case was not within 
the statute, and chief baron M‘Donald 
ordered the prisoner to be discharged, 
saying, ‘I am sorry the laws of England 
have not provided for your case, for I 
have no doubt whatever of your guilt.” 

Again, the statute which makes it an 
offence to steal or destroy fish in streams, 
expressly refers to such streams as pass 
in or through an estate. If therefore the 
stream, as is frequently the case, neither 
passes in nor through an estate, but passes 
between two estates, being the boundary 
to each, the owner of the fish forfeits his 
protection under the statute. 

Can any man doubt that these are ex- 
amples of imperfection and omission in the 
law, which can and ought to be supplied ? 

Can any man doubt that it is expedient 
to extend, as I propose to extend, the 


protection which the law at present gives , 
to securities for property in the British without requiring proof as to the specific 
funds, to securities for property in the coin or bills of which those sums consisted. 


funds of foreign states, and to mercantile 
instruments of all kinds, entitling the 
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stealing of a handkerchief should subject 
to transportation, and that the stealing of 
title-deeds, that the stealing of a will on 
which the property and existence of 
whole families may depend, should re. 
main altogether exempt from penalty? , 
The law with respect toa very frequent 
and very aggravated offence, the em« 
bezzlement by servants of their masters 
property, is at present very defective, 
Among the principal defects are these: 
It is necessary to state in the indict- 
ment, and to prove in evidence, the em- 
bezzlement of specific monies, not meres 
ly of the sum in the gross of which, 


‘the master may have been defrauded 


but of the particular coin or notes of 
which that sum consisted, which may 
have entirely escaped the recollection of 
the master. 

Again, if the servant has defrauded his 
master by the means of receiving change, 
he cannot be convicted at all. Supposing, 
for instance, the servant having 10s. to 
receive for his master, gives 10s. to the 
party from whom the money is due, and 
receives a one-pound note, which he em- 
bezzles, he commits no offence against 
the law. He cannot be convicted of em- 
bezzling the note, for that was not the 
property of his master, nor can he be 
convicted of embezzling shillings, for he 
has received none. 

The main defect in the law is this : the 
offence is at present a felony ; now by the 
rules of law each act of embezzlement is 
considered a distinct felony, and only one 
distinct felony is admitted to be proved 
upon an indictment for felony. The pro- 
secution therefore often fails from the 
impossibility of laying the whole case, 
the whole tissue of fraud, before the jury. 
The proof being confined to a single act 
of embezzlement, the jury leans, not un 
reasonably, to mercy, and frequently 
chooses to presume that the single act of 
embezzlement may have arisen from 
mistake, rather than to convict for the 
felony. 

I propose to remedy these defects; to 
admit proof that various sums have been 
received and misapplied by a prisonet, 


I propose to alter the legal designation 
and character of the crime of embezzle 


holder to the payment of money abroad ? | ment, to make it a misdemeanor instead 
Is it fitting that these securities and in- | of a felony, and thus to admit the pro 


struments should be liable to be stolen 
with. impunity? Is it fitting that the 
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real extent -of the prisoner's guilt, namely, 
of the whole series of embezzlement, 
in which he may have been engaged, 

In the course of the observations which 
I have made, several cases have been 
mentioned in which I propose to subject 
to penalties, acts which at present may 
be committed with impunity. 

But I beg to observe, first, that these 
acts, are in every instance acts of great 
moral guilt, which only escape at present 
through the imperfection of the law; and, 
secondly, that the new penalties which I 
affix, amount in no case whatever to 
death ; I constitute no new capital felony. 

I propose to extend the grasp of the 
law ; but in no instance do I increase, in 
some I mitigate, its severity. 

_ I will mention two important examples 
of the abatement of penalty. 

The law which makes it an offence 
punishable with death, to steal in a dwell- 
ing-house to the amount of 40s. extends 
at present to all out-houses within the 
curtilage, as it is called. 

It is intended to except for the future 
from the operation of this law, so far as 
regards capital punishment, the stealing 
in all out-houses which are not connected 
with the dwelling-house by some internal 
communication, 

Another case in which it is proposed to 
reduce the penalties of the law, arises out 
ef an act of the last session of parliament, 
which makes the robbery of gardens, with- 
out any distinction of circumstances, a 
transportable felony. The severity of the 
penalty renders this law in many instances 
inoperative. It is paralyzed by the 
stronger law of humanity and reason, 
which tells a man to overlook altogether 
the offence of the school-boy who robs an 
orchard, more from a wanton spirit 


-of enterprise, than from vice, rather 


than consign him to a prison, and indict 
him for a felony. 

We shall give morefeffectual protec- 
tion to the owner of this species of pro- 
perty if, while we retain the severer 
— for all cases of aggravated de- 
inquency, we empower a magistrate to 
hear the complaint, and if he shall think 
fit, to dismiss the offender for the first 
offence on payment of a reasonable fine. 

I have now detailed the leading objects 
contemplated by the bill for consolidating 
the laws relating to Larceny, or I should 
rather say, I have given such examples of 
those objects as will enable the House to 
understand the general scope of the mea- 
sure. 
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I will now proceed to explain the out- 
line of the other, and. not less important, 
bill, which is intended to effect improver 
ments in the administration of the penal 
law generally. 

It is impossible, Sir, to contemplate 
without painful reflections, the state of 
this country with respect to the number 
and the increase of criminal offences. It 
is useless, it is worse than useless, to con- 
ceal from ourselves the truth that there is 
not in this country that security from 
fraud and depredation which there ought 
to be in a well-constituted society: and 
that there has been of late years. a rapid 
and alarming increase in the amount of 
that species of crime. 

Many causes may concur to swell the 
amount of crime in this country, as com- 
pared with the amount of it in some other 
countries of Europe. 

Property in this country is much 
greater, more generally extended, and 
necessarily more exposed. The freedom 
of action which is allowed to every man 
by our law, the absence of any control 
upon that action through the medium of 
police establishments, like those which 
exist in many countries, empowered to 
act upoa vague suspicions, and prevent 
ing by unceasing vigilance the commission 
of offences that would otherwise be come 
pleted—such causes no doubt contribute 
in many instances to favour the early 
stages of vice in this country. But while 
I notice their existence and their effect, 
let it not be supposed that I am blind to 
the greater good which counterbalances 
the evil, or that it is my purpose by rash 
attempts at controlling the excesses which 
this freedom of action may engender, to 
impair the noble spirit, the enterprise and 
energy, that are its blessed offspring. 

I shall now proceed to submit to the 
House +3 few details with respect to the 
comparative numbers of criminal offenders 
at different periods, and I deeply regret 
that the result is in some particulars so 
unsatisfactory. 

In the seven years, ending December 
1816, there were committed to the several 
gaols in England and Wales 47,522 per- 
sons charged with criminal offences. 

In the seven years, ending December 
1825, the number was nearly double, 
amounting to 93,718. 

In the former period there were 29,361 
convictions. In the latter 63,418. 

In the former period there were sen- 
tenced to death 4,126 persons. In the 


latter 7,770. 
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In the former period 536 persons were 
executed. In the latter period 579; 
being an immense reduction, let it be ob- 
served, in the number of executions as 
compared with capital convictions. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
that although in the country generally 
there would appear by these returns to 
have been so large an increase in the 
amount of crime, in the last of the two 
periods to which I have been referring, 
an increase nearly of one half the total 
amount, there has been by no means a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
criminal offenders in London and Middle- 
sex, although in this district the increase 
of the population must have been at least 
as great as that in any other district. 

Taking the more serious offences, those 
to which the penalty of death is attached, 
we shall find that in London and Middle- 
séx 1,018 persons received sentence of 
death in the seven years ending Decem- 
ber, 1816. 

In the seven years, ending December, 
1825, 1,124, being an increase in capital 
offences of not more than one eleventh. 

The total number of convictions gene- 
rally in the first period was 7,421. In the 
latter period 11,624. 

If reference be made to the number of 
executions in London and Middlesex in 
late years, compared with former periods, 
I trust we shall be warranted in conclud- 
ing that crimes of an atrocious character 
are on the decrease, though no doubt the 
reduction in the number of executions 
must be partly attributed to a greater 
forbearance in carrying into effect the 
extreme punishment of the law. 

In seven years, ending with December, 
1793, there were in London and Middle- 
sex 272 persons executed. 

In the same period ending with Decem- 
ber, 1825, there were 165. cf 

In two years alone 1786, and 1787, 
there were 138 executions for offences 
committed in London and Middlesex. 

In the three last years there were only 
39. 

From the year 1810 to the year 1822, 
inclusive, there were 173 executions in 
England and Wales, for robbery on the 
highway, being at the rate of about four- 
teen in each year. 

In 1823, there were five executions for 
this offence. In 1824, six. In 1825, six. 

For the seven years preceding 1823, 
the number of convictions for this last 
offence, were at the rate of 140 in cach 
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year. Inthe last three years they have 
not exceeded on the average 110. 

From the year 1810 to the year 1899, 
inclusive, there were 260 convictions ip 
England and Wales for murder, being at 
the rate of 20 in each year. 

In the year 1823, there were 12 con. 
victions for murder ; in 1824, seventeen; 
in 1825, twelve. 

I trust, therefore, that although there 
has been so great an increase in late years 
in the total amount of committals for 
crime, 1 am warranted in the inference 
that crimes of the deepest die are less 
frequent than they formerly were, and 
that they are gradually decreasing in 
number. 

With respect to the fact that crime 
has not increased in London and Middle- 
sex, in the same proportion in which it 
has increased in every other district of 
England, almost without an exception, I 
cannot but think that the cause of this is 
chiefly to be looked for in the efficiency 
of that police establishment, which is 
placed under the superintendence of the 
Secretary of State, an establishment con- 
sisting merely of magistrates, with no 
higher authority than that which any 
justice of the peace possesses—of consta- 
bles and patrol, with no other powers than 
those which the common constables can 
exercise, but efficient and active because 
their whole time is devoted to the duty 
which they have to perform, and because 
a responsibility is imposed upon them, 
which it is very difficult to impose prac- 
tically upon the gratuitous discharge of 
public functions. 

I am confident that the House will not 
require an apology for these general ob- 
servations on the nature and extent of 
the criminal offences committed in this 
country, with which I have prefaced the 
explanation I will now give of the particu- 
lar objects of the second measure which I 
propose to introduce, and which 1 trust I 
do not improperly designate a Bill to im- 
prove the Administration of the Law. 

This bill will regulate in some respects 
the proceedings connected with the ad- 
ministration of the law, in the various 
stages of acriminal prosecution. It will 
re-enact, and more clearly define the duty 
of the coroner as to taking evidence upon 
an inquisition of manslaughter or murder 
—the binding by recognizance—and the 
certifying of the evidence, the recogni- 
zances and the inquisition, to the court 
before which the trial is to be. 
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In respect to the magistrate—it will 
define what is generally understood to be 
the law as to the power of admitting to 
bail, which now rests upon the construc- 
tion of an obscure statute passed in the 
reign of Edward Ist. 

It will make it obligatory on the magis- 
trate to do that, which it is the general 
practice to do in case of felony (but a prac- 


' tice not enjoined by law), namely, to take 


the examinations upon which a prisoner is 
either committed to prison, or admitted 
to bail, in the actual presence of the pri- 
soner himself. It will extend this obliga- 
tion to cases of misdemeanour, as to 
which there is at present no provision by 
law, and it will require the return of ex- 
aminations to the quarter sessions, to 
which they are not at present by any ex- 
isting statute bound to be returned. 

It will extend to subsequent and to fu- 
ture acts the principle of an act of king 
William, which places the felon in the 
same situation as to the consequences of 
his guilt, whether that guilt be proved by 
evidence—or confessed by himself—or 
admitted by his standing wilfully mute— 
or by his suffering outlawry. At present, 
there are several offences, constituted 
such by acts of the legislature which 
have passed subsequently to the act of 
king William, in the case of which, the 
same consequences do not follow to the 
offender, should he confess his guilt, or 
stand wilfully mute, as would follow in 
the case of his conviction by verdict upon 
evidence. 

This bill will extend to accessaries to 
felony after the fact, the principle of the 
existing law, which makes accessaries be- 
fore the fact triable, either in the county 
in which the principal felony was com- 
mitted, or in the county in which the 
offence of becoming an accessary was 
committed. The propriety of such an 
enactment will be best shewn by referring 
to circumstances which recently occurred, 
connected with a very aggravated bur- 
glary in the county of Hertford. 

Lord Cowper’s house was broken into 
by night by a gang of eight persons, who 
went from London for the purpose, and 
his steward was robbed of the amount of 
the rents which he was known to have 
received from Lord Cowper’s tenants the 
day before. 

The booty was brought to London, and 
was divided into shares by a man of the 
name of Dudfield, who received a con- 
siderable portion of it, and who, though 
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not himself present at the robbery, was: 
no doubt actively concerned in planning 

it. He was apprehended and sent to: 
Hertford for trial, but it was impossible: 
to convict him there, because there was 

no proof that the offence with which he 

was charged, namely, that of being an 

accessary after the fact, had been com. 
mitted in that county in which the prin- 

cipal offence had been committed. He 

was next arraigned at the Oid Bailey, but 

he escaped there on the same ground. 

Ultimately he was convicted in Surrey 

after very great difficulty, and at an ex- 

pense to the prosecutor of four hundred 

and twenty-six pounds for bringing that: 
single offender to justice. 

Should this bill pass into a law, the 
prisoner indicted under similar circum-. 
stances would be liable to be tried in 
Hertfordshire as well as in Surrey. 

By this bill a discretionary power will 
be given to the judges of assize and to 
the court of quarter sessions to award to 
the prosecutor in certain cases of misde- 
meanout the actual expenses incurred by 
him. 
On a trial for felony it is well known 
that the courts have such a power at 
present, and experience proves that the 
total want of it on trials for misdemeanour, 
is a serious obstacle to the due execution 
of the law. I am fully sensible that this 
power ought to be strictly defined and 
controlled. It ought not to extend to 
cases of assault, on account of thetendency 
it might have to encourage a litigious 
spirit and frivolous prosecutions, and it 
might probably be expedient to limit it to 
prosecutions for those offences to which 
the punishment of hard labour can be b 
law attached. I will give the fullest con- 
sideration to every suggestion for prevent- 
ing the abuse or the injurious effects of 
this extension of the authority of courts ° 
of justice, but I must contend that by 
withholding the authority altogether, you 
frequently close the avenues of justice in 
instances in which the poorest classes are 
the sufferers, and in which the public 
interest loudly demands reparation from 
the offender. 

What distinction in point of moral guilt, 
nay, in many cases, what distinction in 
point of injury to the sufferer, is there 
between actual rape and the attempt to 
commit a rape? The law calls the latter 
offence a misdemeanour, it expects that 
the party aggrieved, the infant child 
perhaps of a labouring man, shall over- 
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come all the natural feelings of delicacy 
and shame, and shall appear in a public 
court to prove the disgusting details of 
the injury she has received; it requires 
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vious discussion which familiarizes the 
public mind to changes, that may be good, 
abstractedly considered, but that lose half 


_ their benefit, if they are too precipitately 


the sacrifice of time, the trouble which are | 


inseparable from public prosecution, and 
after all, inflicts on the injured party the 
heavy penalty of paying the whole ex- 
penses of the suit. ‘There may no doubt 
be occasionally subscriptions towards 
such. expenses from private and casual 
sources, but the public purse is closed by 
law to. the prosecutor in such a case as 
that which I have been detailing. 

Take again the case of gross abuse of 
authority, or gross neglect of duty, by 
some public officer, amounting to misde- 
meanour, can we expect that private 
individuals will take upon themselves the 
invidious duty of lodging the complaint, 
the painful task of arranging the proofs, 
and finally the whole costs of prosecution, 
and all this out of a pure abstract love of 
justice and tender care for the public 
interests ? 

It is ridiculous to expect it; to with- 
hold public aid from the prosecutor in 
such instances as these, amounts to the 
frequent denial of all reparation to the 
poor man, and to the impunity of great 
offenders. 

My attention was drawn to the last 
instance which I have mentioned of im- 
perfection in the law, by a gentleman 
whose name will be familiar to all who 
hear me, the reverend Mr. Sydney Smith, 
a magistrate of the county of York. He 
had committed a man on the charge of 
poisoning cattle; the man’s house was 
searched by a constable, who found there 
the poison (arsenic), brought it to the 
house of Mr. Smith, and subsequently to 
screen the prisoner from punishment 
denied that any poison had been found. 
The constable confessed the part he had 
acted in this transaction, and yet the 
magistrate had no alternative but either 
to permit such flagrant misconduct to go 
unpunished, or to take upon himself the 
whole burthen of the prosecution. 

Either alternative appears to me fraught 
with injustice, for which I hope to devise 
a remedy. 

Perhaps in my own opinion a more 
extensive remedy ought to be applied 
than that which I am at present prepared 
to apply. But such a remedy might work 
a change in our institutions and habits too 
material to be hastily adopted, without 
feeling our way by the aid of that pre- 


carried into effect. 

If we were legislating de novo, without 
reference to previous customs and formed 
habits, I for one should not hesitate to 
relieve private individuals from the charge 
of prosecution in the case of criminal 
offences, justly called by writers upon 
law—Public Wrongs. I would have @ 
public prosecutor acting in each case on 
principle, and not on the. heated and 
vindictive feelings of the individual 
sufferer on which we mainly rely at 
present for the due execution of justice, 
Such feelings are rarely the fit measure 
of the propriety of prosecution. They 
are apt on the one side to overrate the 
wrong committed ; on the other, still more 
apt to subside after the first impulse of 
revenge, and coupled with the just fear of 
trouble and expense, to lead to disgrace- 
ful compromises in which the interests of 
justice are altogether overlooked. 

I would therefore make the prosecution 
of these public wrongs much more 8 
matter of public concern than it is at 
present, I would (taking at the same time 
all proper security against the encourage- 
ment of undue litigation) indemnify 
parties more liberally from the pecuniary 
charge which the trial of a public offender 
entails, and I would by the appointment 
of a public prosecutor guard against 
malicious or frivolous prosecutions on the 
one hand, and on the other, I would 
ensure prosecution in cases in which 
justice might require it. 

In Scotland crimes are prosecuted in 
this manner through the agency of a pub- 
lic officer, responsible for the justice and 
propriety of the prosecution when under- 
taken at the public charge, and for the 
conduct of it through its various stages 

The public prosecutor in Scotland has 
another power devolved upon him—the 
exercise of which is frequently of the 
utmost advantage. In the prosecution of 
a crime, to which the penalty of death is 
attached by law, he is enabled in prefer 
ring the indictment, or indeed any subse 
quent stage of the trial, to restrict the 
sentence in case of conviction to a punish- 
ment short of death, thus empowering 
the jury to find a verdict of guilty witha 
perfect assurance that the death of the 
prisoner cannot be the consequence 
that verdict, 
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. Whether such a power can be safely 
and properly transferred to the institu- 
tions of our own country, I am not now 
repared to give an opinion. Of this, 
ae I am confident, that if it should 
be found possible to borrow from the laws 
of Scotland suggestions for the improve- 
ment of our own law, no Englishman 
would be found to decry the adoption of 
such suggestions as monstrous innova 
tions, the offspring of a ridiculous desire 
for useless uniformity, and the badges of 
disgrace to the country for whose benefit 
they were intended. 


In the detail of the chief provisions of | 


this bill, I have reserved for the last, that 
alteration in the existing law to which I 
attach the greatest importance. 

It appears to me, Sir, that when a 

risoner charged with a heinous crime, 

and proved to be guilty on clear evidence, 
escapes the penalty of the law upon some 
technical quibble, or in consequence of 
some omission of useless forms, a grievous 
injury is done to society. Not only is 
justice defeated in the particular case, but 
the law is discredited, and the numerous 
class that speculates keenly on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from crime, com- 
pared with the risk of its punishment, 
sees in every instance of undeserved 
impunity, a fresh encouragement to the 
adventure. They may, and probably they 
do, grossly miscalculate—but what is that 
very circumstance, but a great additional 
evil to society ? 
_ It is surely a gross mistake to boast as 
the perfection of any system of law, that 
it favours the escape of the party accused. 
_ That law I apprehend to be most 
perfect, which most certainly ensures the 
conviction of the guilty man, and the 
acquittal of him who has been unjustly 
accused. But the acquittal of the inno- 
cent ought, in justice to innocence, to be 
upon the merits of the case. The 
innocent man derives no benefit from the 
advantage which may be taken of mere 
informalities; on the contrary, if that 
advantage be taken in his case, he forfeits, 
perhaps, the only chance he has of 
rescuing his character from stigma, by 
the proof in open court, that the charge 
against him is totally unfounded. 

When I say that the law is most perfect 
which ensures with the greatest certainty 
the conviction of the guilty, and the 
acquittal of the innocent, I ought to add 
as a qualification, that the law ought to 
ensure that conviction and acquittal upon 

VOL, XIV. 
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principles not capable of being misapplied 
and perverted. ss 

There are, for instance, provisions in 
the criminal law of France, calculated, no 
doubt in individual instances, to elicit 
truth, but which I should never wish to 
see ingrafted on the practice of this 
country. 

I should deprecate anything approach- 
ing to the compulsory examination of an 
accused party; above all, I should be 
unwilling to see the judge who presides 
at a criminal trial, actively concerning 
himself in the conduct of that trial. I 
should fear that the general tendency of 
such an interference would be, if not to 
create in the mind of the judge by 
insensible degrees, a leaning in favour of 
the accusation rather than the defence, 
at least, to lead to inferences on the part 
of the jury as to the impressions of the 
judge, which might unduly influence their 
verdict. 

I should deprecate the temptation 
which it might create to the display of 
superior acuteness in the examination of 
evidence, every thing in short, which 
could give to the judge the character of 
a party to the cause, rather than that of a 
perfectly unbiassed arbiter. 

To return, however, to the immediate 
object to which I wished to call the 
attention of the House, namely, the ex- 
pediency of devising some means, which, 
at the same time that they in no degree 
endanger the security of the person 
unjustly accused, shall diminish the 
chances of escape to the guilty man 
through mere quibbles or useless tech- 
nicalities. 

If any one will review the grounds 
upon which great offenders, of whose 
uilt there could not be a question— 
whose guilt had been proved in evidence 
—nay, upon whom a verdict—upon whom 
even judgment itself had passed—have. 
still escaped punishment ; he cannot rise 
from that review without lamenting such. 
melancholy triumphs of legal forms over 
substantial justice. 

Ought notorious guilt to be entitled to 
the same impunity with proved innocence,. 
because, after judgment it is discovered, 
(to quote the phrases of this bill, which L 
have had prepared), that in the indict 
ment for a felony there is wanting some 
proper addition to the name of the defend- 
ant, or because there is the want of a 
profert, or prout patet per recordam—or 
a there is the omission of vi et 
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armis et contra pacem? Yet these are 
the grounds upon which offenders have 
escaped. 

Ought the murderer to have all the 
benefit of acquittal, because the murdered 
man had three Christian names, and only 
two of them are set forth in the indict- 
ment? or because the wound which caused 
his death is not described with entire 
accuracy ? 

Surely we may rely on the dictates of 
common sense, and be assured that these 
things are not perfections in the law. But 
if 1 am called upon for professional 
authority, I will cite the beautiful expres- 
sions of sir Matthew Hale, and let them 
stand as the fitting preamble to the enact- 
ment I propose. 

In the history of the Pleas of the Crown, 
sir Matthew Hale concludes the chapter 
on the forms of indictment with these 
memorable remarks : 

‘«‘ And thus far, touching the forms of 
indictment, wherein generally we are to 
take notice that in favour of life great 
strictnesses have been in all times required 
in points of indictments, and the truth is, 
that it is grown to be a blemish and in- 
convenience in the law, and the adminis- 
tration thereof; more offenders escape by 
the over-easy ear given to exceptions in 
indictments, than by their own innocence, 
and many times gross murders, burglaries, 
robberies, and other heinous and crying 
offences, escape by these unseemly nice- 
ties, to the reproach of the law, to the 
shame of the government, and to the 
encouragement of villainy, and to the 
dishonour of God, And it were very fit, 
that by some law this over-grown 
curiosity and nicety were reformed, which 
is now become the disease of the law, and 
will, I fear, in time grow mortal, without 
some timely remedy.” 

In the bill which I had prepared for 
the purpose of applying this timely, or, I 
should rather say, this tardy remedy, it 
was originally proposed to enact, that, if 
upon any trial for felony or misdemeanor, 
the jury shall be satisfied that any person, 
time, fact, matter or thing, touching 
which evidence is given, is really the 
same person, time, fact, matter, or thing 

intended cd the indictment, it shall be 
lawful for the jury to find the defendant 
guilty, notwithstanding any variance in 
the name or description contained in the 
indictment. 

It was thought, however, by some 
whom I consulted, and in whose judg- 
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ment I place implicit. confidence, that 
this enactment goes too far, and that it 
might introduce a laxity and uncertainty 
into indictments more mischievous than 
the excessive subtilty which it is intended 
to correct. I shall propose, therefore, to 
limit the enactment, at least for the pre« 
sent, to a specification of those defects 
which shall not (as at present they do) 
vitiate an indictment after verdict, or 
after confession or default. 

I have now, Sir, I fear, at very unrea- 
sonable length, detailed the objects of 
the two measures which I propose to in« 
troduce. 

They may not perhaps answer the exe 
pectations of some who call out for the 
immediate and simultaneous revision of 
the whole of the Criminal Law. 

To those I answer, in the first place, 
that they are little aware of the difficuls 
ties of far less extensive projects, of the 
Jabour and caution, and judgment which 
are requisite in every step of such an un- 
dertaking as that to which the present 
motions refer, 

The mere collection of dispersed sta+ 
tutes under one head is an easy process, 
compared with the more important task 
of rejecting what is superfluous, clearing 
up what is obscure, weighing the precise 
force of each expression, ascertaining the 
doubts that have arisen in practice, and 
the solution which may have been given 
to those doubts by decisions of the courts 
of law. 

In the second place, I answer, that no- 
thing would be more unwise than to force 
on the country in too rapid succession; 
these alterations in the law. Even if we 
could have an entire confidence, that the 
substituted law was in itself perfect, with- 
out a blemish or omission, still we must 
recollect, that we are not the instruments 
for carrying it into effect, and we shall 
defeat our intentions, and blight the pros 
pects of real improvement, unless we give 
leisure to the various authorities on whose 
assistance we must depend; nay, to the 
country generally, to comprehend the full 
scope of the projected changes. Let us 
not distract and confound society by @ 
multiplicity of new arrangements relating 
to matters of such importance, and — 
such constant recurrence in the daily 
business of life. 

It cannot, I think, be justly said, that, 
of late years at least, the march of amends 
ment in the law has been too slow. 

During the four years that I have held 
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the appointment which I now hold, the 
following measures have been carried 
through parliament :-— 

_ The whole of the statute law relating 
to prisons, and prison discipline has been, 
after deliberate inquiries, commenced by 
my predecessor (lord Sidmouth), consoli- 
dated and amended. 

The severity of the criminal law has 
been mitigated by extending the benefit 
of clergy to many offences that, before, 
were capital felonies; and one great ob- 
jection to that severity has been altogether 
removed, by enabling the judges to ab- 
stain from passing sentence of death in 
every case, excepting that of murder. 

The laws relating to the punishment of 

transportation have been revised and col- 
lected into one statute, 
. The laws relating to the effect of par- 
dons from the Crown, and to the rights of 
convicts after pardon, and after the fulfil- 
ment of their sentence, have been placed 
upon just principles. 

The abuses that grew out of the prac- 
tice that prevailed with regard to writs 
of error have been corrected. And last- 
ly:—The jury act, comprising the regu- 
lations that were previously dispersed in 
sixty-six acts of parliament, which now 
no longer encumber the Statute-book, has 
been passed, and has, I have every rea- 
son to believe, materially improved the 
constitution of juries. 

I have entered into this detail of what 
has been actually done, for the purpose of 
satisfying the House, that there is no in- 
disposition on my part to proceed in the 
review and improvement of institutions 
connected with the administration of the 
criminal law, though I certainly deprecate 
that rapid progress, which is inconsistent 
with mature deliberation, and which leaves 
behind it, in its thoughtless career, the 
various instruments, without whose con- 
currence it is useless to advance. 

There may, Sir, perhaps, be some who 
may think it extraordinary, that I, who 
have not had the advantage of profes- 
sional practice, or even of a legal educa- 
tion, should undertake the introduction 
of measures, the details of which must 
necessarily require so much of professional 
and technical learning. But let it be 
recollected, that I am placed in an office 
which devolves upon me the duty of su- 
perintending, in many important respects, 
the administration of justice, which enti- 
tles me to advise the Crown as to the re- 
mission or. execution of almost every sen- 
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tence of the law, and which gives me 
daily, I might say, hourly opportunities 
of witnessing the practical operation of 
the statutes which I am attempting to 
simplify and amend. ‘These considera- 
tions will probably relieve me from the 
charge of any unwarranted and presump- 
tuous interference in matters which I do 
not comprehend. 

I should be indeed open to that charge, 
if in presenting these bills to the House, 
I were offering my own crude specula- 
tions, unaided by the learning and expe- 
rience of professional men. No, Sir; it 
has been my good fortune to profit by the 
willing assistance of men who yield to none 
in respect to general acquirements, to 

rofound knowledge of the principles of 
aw, or to experience in its practice. I 
owe the preparation of these bills to those 
gentlemen through whose labour and skill 
the Jury Act of last session was pre- 
pared; to Mr. Hobhouse, the Under Se- 
cretary of State in the Home Department 
(to whom, but for the relation in which 
he stands to me, I would do much more 
ample justice), and to Mr. Gregson, a 
barrister of high eminence on the North- 
ern Circuit, justly respected by all who 
know him. The bills, thus prepared, 
have been submitted to all the judges, 
and from many of those eminent indi- 
viduals, from Mr. Justice Bailey, Baron 
Hullock, Mr. Justice Holroyd, Mr. Jus- 
tice Burrough, and Mr. Justice Gaselee, 
I have received very useful suggestions. 
The assistance which has been afforded 
by the lord chief justice, I cannot suffi- 
ciently acknowledge. He has devoted to 
the minute examination of these measures 
all the leisure which he could spare from 
the immediate pressure of his judicial du- 
ties; and has, I fear, encroached upon 
that repose which was essential to the re« 
storation of his health. 

In the profession of the law generally, 
I have found the utmost readiness to co- 
operate in the work which I have under- 
taken. It is the fashion to impute to that 
profession an unwillingness to remove the 
uncertainty and obscurity of the law, from 
the sordid desire to benefit by its perplex 
ity. This is a calumny which I know to 
be unfounded; for I have never made, in 
the progress of this work, a single appli- 
cation for assistance to any member of 
the profession of the law, which has not 
been received ia the spirit which becomes 
a generous mind, rising above the narrow 
prejudices of habit, and the paltry view to 
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ptivate gain. There is one gentleman; nour as his conduct relative to the 


among those who have thus shown a wil- 
lingness to give assistance—to whom I 
must make this public return of my ac- 
knowledgments, I allude to Mr. Russell, 
a gentleman who has rendered important 
service to the law by most valuable pub- 
lications, and who has offered suggestions 
with respect to many provisions included 
in these bills that are entitled to every at- 
tention. 

I now leave to the consideration and 
decision of the House, the measures into 
which I have entered at such unreason- 
ablelength. They will, I trust, be found, 
after full investigation, not unworthy of 
the final sanction of parliament. 

They propose no encroachments upon 
civil liberty, no extension of executive 
authority, no rash subversion of ancient 
institutions, no relinquishment of what is 
| swe good, for the chance of specu- 
ative and uncertain improvement. ‘“ The 
work which I propound,” as lord Bacon 
says, “tendeth to pruning and grafting 
the law, and not to plowing up and plant- 
ing it again; for such a remove I should 
hold indeed for a perilous innovation.” 

Whatever, Sir, may be the ultimate 
decision of this House, with respect to 
the measures themselves, it will not, I am 
confident, condemn the motives which 
have prompted me to the undertaking. 

I can have no motive, but the desire to 
improve the opportunities which have 
been placed within my reach, and to ex- 
ert to useful ends, the influence and au- 
thority, which constitute, if rightly ap- 
plied, the real value of high official sta- 
tion.—And, Sir, if there be mixed with 
that desire any latent feeling of a more 
personal nature, why should I disavow 
the legitimate ambition, to Jeave behind 
me some record of the trust I have held, 
which may outlive the fleeting discharge 
of the mere duties of ordinary routine, 
and that may, perhaps, confer some dis- 
tinction on my name, by connecting it 
with permanent improvements in the 
judicial institutions of the country ?—The 
right hon. Secretary concluded, amidst 
Joud cheers, with moving, ‘‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for Consolidat- 
ing and Amending the Laws relative to 
Larceny, and to such offences of stealing 
and embezzling, and of receiving stolen 
property, as are cognizable in England.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that no act of 
the right hon. Secretary would hand down 
his name to posterity with so much ho- 


amendment of the law. He was glad to 
see that the right hon, gentleman made 
no job of it; and he hoped that he would 
follow up his present measures by a con- 
solidation of the general Statute Law, 
There was one subject to which he wished. 
particularly to call the right hon. Secree 
tary’s attention; namely, the exportation 
of horses. The old law, which forbade 
the exportation of horses, remained still 
unrepealed, although a new one was 
enacted, which allowed the exportation of 
them, on payment of a certain duty. 
The consequence of the existence of the 
old law was, that any man might prevent 
the exportation of a mare, by making a 
tender of 6s. 8d. Foreign couutries 
acting on the same principle against us, 
prevented the exportation of mares to 
England; so that a gentleman who might 
have taken a mare to the continent, 
would not be allowed to bring her back 
again to England. This state of the law 
created considerable inconvenience in 
Yorkshire, and other places, and deserved 
prompt amendment. He hoped the mea- 
sures of the right hon. gentleman would 
have a tendency to check that excessive 
spirit of making new laws, which loaded 
the Statute-book with so many useless 
enactments. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he had never 
heard a proposition which gave him more 
unfeigned pleasure than the one just sub-" 
mitted to the House. But he wished to 
mention one important subject, which well 
deserved the attention of the right hon. 
gentleman. Throughout the country 
were to be seen asylums, penitentiaries, 
&c. for the reception of persons convicted 
of minor offences. If a man abstained 
from committing a felony, he might be 
all his life in the commission of mis- 
demeanors and minor offences of every 
kind. The only punishment he under- 
went was, imprisonment in one of those 
receptacles, from which he came out 
worse than when he entered, and was 
allowed to recur to old habits and cor- 
rupt new associates. The great mischief 
was that of allowing the offenders to re- 
main in this country. In his opinion, 
every person convicted of felony should 
be transported for life, and the gradation 
of punishment should be acted on in the 
place where the party was sent to. Such 
a mode of punishment would, in the first 
place, enable the criminal himself to con- 
tract moral habits, and would, in the next 
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place, remove him from the opportunity 
of spreading contamination at home. The 
House might depend upon it, that by fol- 
lowing this system a few years, the number 
of criminals would be reduced by one-half. 

Sir R. Wilson highly approved of the 

proposed measure, but wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. gentleman to a 
species of offence which harrowed up the 
feelings and destroyed the happiness of 
so many. He alluded to the crime of 
child-stealing. At present, a person 
might steal a child with impunity, the law 
punishing only for the robbery of the 
clothes. He trusted that such an outrage 
upon humanity and reason would be got 
rid of, 
« Mr. Dickinson considered the speech of 
the right hon. Secretary the most luminous 
statement he had ever heard. As to the 
expenses of public prosecutions, they 
ought to be defrayed out of some par- 
ticular fund. They fell at present on 
landed property, which was unable to 
bear further burthens. 

Mr. C. Wilson was anxious to add his 
voice to the general expression of appro- 
bation bestowed on the clear and able 
speech of the right hon. Secretary. He 
thought the expenses of prosecutions for 
assaults on officers in the discharge of 
their duty ought to be paid by the go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed his concur- 
rence with the House in their approbation 
of the measure of the right hon. Secre- 
tary. There was, he said, an absurd law, 
which prevented a prisoner from reading 
or seeing the indictment on which he was 
to be tried. That law ought to be re- 
pealed. He agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, that we ought not to have 
an unconstitutional or preventive police, 
such as they had on the continent ; but a 
strong protective police was a useful 
body. The old magisterial office of con- 
stable, when properly exercised, did much 
good. There still existed a similar officer 
in Germany, who possessed the power of 
detaining offenders for a day or night, 
until they were brought to a regular ex- 
amination. We ought to have some such 
officer in England. It appeared that in 
the metropolis crime had not increased, 
but that in the country it had nearly 
doubled. Now, what was the difference 
to be attributed to, except the residence 
of an active police in the metropolis? 
Those straggling places in the country 
where the population was very great, and 
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where there was no adequate police, were 
the hotbeds of crime. There was no 
check to the growth of vice in such’ 
places, except the control of parents, and 
that check was materially weakened by 
the intervention of the poor-laws. ; 

Mr. Abercromby entirely concurred in 
the tribute of praise which had been paid 
to the speech of the right hon. gentleman. 
He considered the subject to be one of 
great importance, and sufficient to engage 
the attention of the greatest mind. In 
the general proposition laid down by the 
right hon. Secretary he fully agreed. No 
one, indeed, could deny that the law 
ought to be made accessible to all. He 
wished to express his great satisfaction at 
having lived to see the day when a min- 
ister of the Crown had risen in his place 
to declare his opinion, that the criminal 
law of the realm needed revision. Many 
members must recollect the difficulties 
which an hon. and learned friend of his 
had to encounter when he endeavoured 
to alter the criminal law. He had been 
told that it was presumption to attempt 
it. Upon the suggestion of that distin- 
guished person, the House did, indeed, 
recognize the principle, that promptitude 
and certainty were essential requisites in 
the law. He entreated the right hon. 
gentleman to ask himself whether, the 
mere announcement of this measure did 
not proclaim the defects of the law; and 
he called upon him to prosecute still fur- 
ther his amendments of it. The right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that 8,000 
persons had been convicted of capital 
crimes within seven years. He felt a 
desire, when this statement was made, to 
interrupt the right hon. gentleman with 
an inquiry as to how many of this number 
had been executed ; for if that statement 
went forth, and it was believed that all 
the 5,000 had been executed, there would 
arise a most unjust and unfounded pre- 
judice against the law of this country. 
He attributed a great proportion of the 
increased crime in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, to the operation of the game-laws. 
He trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
would keep those laws uppermost in his 
mind; and that some alteration in them, 
ere long, would add to the benefits which, 
by his jury-bill, as well as by the measure 
now before the House, the right hon. 
gentleman had conferred upon the 
country. 

Sir J. Sebright also thought that the 
increase of crime in the country was at- 
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tributable to the game-laws. He would 
appeal to any country magistrate to say, 
whether he had not found, in the course 
of his experience, that the greater part of 
the men apprehended for serious crimes, 
did not attribute their situation to having 
been concerned in poaching. 

Mr. Sykes said, he trusted that the 
remedy before them for acknowledged 
evils would be found efficient. He was 
glad to hear that the Jaw which so cruelly 
punished a boy for stealing an apple was 
to be revised. It was ridiculous to punish 
So trivial an offence in so severe a manner. 
He thought there were very few members 
of that House who had not been guilty of 
it. With regard to the matter of costs, 
they ought to be particularly cautious 
how they trusted magistrates with a dis- 
cretionary power of that kind over the 
county rates. He meant particularly 
magistrates of towns who had large per- 
sonal property, but which was not subject 
to the county rate. There were other 
ways in which the costs might be defrayed. 
In misdemeanors, for example, the punish- 
ment was fine and imprisonment. Now, 
could it not be so arranged, that magis- 
trates should have the power of giving 
part, or all of the fine to the prosecutor ? 

Sir G. Chetwynd approved of the mea- 
sure, but objected to the expense likely 
to be cast upon each county by the pro- 
Secutions for ‘assaults and certain other 
offences. He was aware that this was a 
Serious charge upon individuals, but he 
nevertheless hoped that the right hon. 
gentleman would be cautious in adding 
this burthen to the county rates. He was 
surprised to hear an hon. member state 
that there was no specific mode of punish- 
ing persons guilty of child-stealing, other. 
wise than by prosecuting the parties for 
stealing the clothes. The fact was, that 
the act of the 34th of George 3rd, c. 101, 
made the stealing of children a grand 
larceny. 

- Mr. Estcourt thought it was a mistake 
to attribute the increase of crime in the 
country to the operation of the game-laws. 
He rather looked for the cause of that in- 
crease in thepoverty and privation endured 
by the lower classes. With respect to the 
payment of coste upon prosecutions for mis- 
demeanor, he agreed in the principle, but 
thought the expense should be defrayed, 
not out of the county rate, which touched 
only one description of property, but out 
of the general taxation of the country. 

- Mr, Alderman Brydges suggested that 
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some mode of disposing of juvenile offen- 
ders ought to be adopted, as it was found 
that the alternative of imprisoning them, 
or letting them run about the streets, 
was calculated to corrupt and demoralize 
them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel protested that he 
did not know how to frame an act of pars 
liament which would prevent children from 
running about the streets; but any sugs 
gestion from the hon. member to that 
effect he should attend to with great 
pleasure, The provisions of his measure 
generally he wished to have thoroughly 
canvassed, and should feel obliged to any 
hon. gentleman who would take the 
trouble to suggest alterations in it. There 
was one alteration in the law relative to 
estreating recognizances which he should, 
deem it peculiarly important to make as 
soon as possible. Nothing was more 
common than for persons who were 
bound over to appear as witnesses, upon 
prosecutions, and not called in court, to 
be actually arrested, perhaps years after. 
wards, owing to some error as to their 
appearance or non-appearance. As an 
instance of this vexatious practice, the 
tight hon. gentleman stated the contents 
of a petition which he had just received 
from a prisoner in Shrewsbury gaol, who 
had been arrested on the estreating of 
his recognizances for a prosecution in the 
year 1818, he having been present in 
court while the trial went on, but not 
having been called as a witness. With 
respect to the payment of costs in cases 
of misdemeanor at sessions, he believed 
that they would be far lighter in amount if 
paid out of the county-rate than out of the 
general funds ofthe country. He had ob- 
served that all expenses allowed at sessions 
by magistrates whohad an immediate desire 
to keep the county expenses down, were 
much lighter than those given by the 
judges of assize, 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Steam VEssELs IN ScoTLAND.] The 
Lord Advocate rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to regulate vessels navigated 
by Steamin Scotland. ‘The object of his 
bill was, he said, to prevent accidents, 
and to take care that the persons appointe 
ed to navigate Steam-vessels should be 
properly qualified, that the vessels should 
undergo examination, and be obliged to 
carry lights, and that in navigating them, 
they should follow the same rule as those 
observed by carriages in the streets. 
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Mr. Hume said, he would. not directly 
oppose the bill, but he had great doubts 
of the utility of it. It was brought on in 
consequence of some recent accidents, 
which every one must lament; but he 
did not approve of the system of legislat- 
ing upon particular events. The public 
might be left, he thought, to take care of 
itself. People would choose their steam- 
packets as they chose other con- 
veniences that they wanted, and would 
take those which had the best reputation 
for safety. 

: Sir H. Parnell had strong doubts of 
the propriety of such a bill as this. Un- 
less the learned lord could show that 
there was a necessity for the measure, it 
would be better not to interfere. In con- 
sequence of some accidents which happen- 
ed between Liverpool and Dublin some 
years ago, a bill containing regulations of 
this sort requiring inspection, &c. was 
enacted ; but the law was altogether neg- 
lected. A law of this sort was as ap- 
plicable to stage coaches as to steam- 
vessels. 

Sir E. Harvey said, that if the bill was 
brought in, it ought to be general. It 
was as much wanted in other parts of the 
kingdom as it was in Scotland. 

Mr. Sykes objected to any bill of this 
sort proposing intricate regulations, which 
it would be impossible to carry into effect. 
It would be better to leave the conduct 
of the captain free, and not to interfere 
with him. 

The Lord Advocate said, that the object 
of the bill was to establish public rules 
for the regulation of steam vessels. Had 
those regulations been in existence a 
year ago, the accident in October last 
could not have occurred. 

Sir J. Newport would object to the 
motion. Ifthe people of Scotland were not 
to be trusted with the management of their 
own steam-boats in their own way, it 
would be much better to introduce a bill 
to prevent them from using them alto- 
gether. 

Sir C. Cole hoped, if any enactment 
were deemed necessary, that it would be 
applicable to all parts of the empire. The 
best regulation that could be suggested 
was that which prevailed in the royal 
navy, in which, by given signals, each 
ship knew on which side of the other it 
ought to pass. Had that principle 
obtained, the fatal accident alluded to 
could not have happened. 

Mr. Secretary Canning hoped that hon. 
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gentlemen would not refuse permission to 
bring in the bill. A notion had become 
prevalent, that there was a disposition in 
the House to rob Scotland ; and it would, 
indeed, be a most serious robbery to de« 
prive her of her inhabitants. A long list 
of grievances under which Scotland la= 
boured had recently been sent out into 
the world ; and if the House of Commons 
now refused to give a hearing to this bill 
in the first instance, the refusal would be 
set down as an additional item in the long 
catalogue. 

Mr. Hume strongly urged the learned 
lord to withdraw his bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse trusted that the learned 
lord would withdraw his bill. The peo- 
ple of Scotland would not thank him for 
this interference. He might just as well 
bring in a bill to prohibit them from navi- 
gating by steam. 

The House divided: For bringing in 
the bill 70; Against it 26: Majority 44. 


JurispIicTIons IN IRELAND.] 
Mr. S. Rice moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for the more effectual execution of 
the laws in cities and towns corporate, 
and other local jurisdictions in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn had no immediate ob- 
jection to the motion, but reserved his 
right on the introduction and discussion 
of the bill to suggest any cartailments, or 
to offer any clauses which he might deem 
necessary toprevent theinfringement upon 
chartered rights and privileges of cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Hutchinson hoped that the bill 
would be printed before it was discussed, 
and that it would be sent over to Ireland, 
and ample time allowed for the statement 
of objections to it on the part of bodies 
interested, 

Mr. R. Martin said, that he looked on 
this bill as a great improvement in the 
laws of Ireland. It would go to cure 
the abuses that were obvious to all; such 
as the registration of freeholds. He knew 
some counties and towns, in which free 
holds were kept unregistered for years. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis thought the mea- 
sure ought not to be confined to Ireland. 
As a general principle of legislation, it 
was capable of being applied to many 
parts of this country with advantage. At 
the same time it was a question not free 
from erage and he hoped no steps 
would be taken but upon mature con 
sideration and certain information. The 
greatest difficulty would be to provide a 
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local magistracy sufficiently responsible 
for these trusts; care at the same time 
being taken to guard against infringe- 
ments of local jurisdictions. He dwelt 
himself in a part of Wales where they 
suffered from that unavoidable defect. It 
would be very desirable if a power were 
given to the Crown to appoint magis- 
trates to act in such cases; provided it 
were done with a nice regard to char- 
tered and corporation rights. 

Mr. Warre concurred in the sentiments 
of the hon. gentleman, and advised that 
some steps should be taken for reforming 
local jurisdictions in England as well as in 
Ireland. 

. Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Non-RESIDENT Burcesses IN IreE- 
LAND.] Sir John Newport rose, to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
act of 21 Geo. 2nd, chap. 10, sec. 8 (Irish 
statutes), commonly called the Newtown 
act. In that act there was a clause for 
regulating the election of members of par- 
liament in Ireland, in which it was pro- 
vided, that in any borough or town cor- 
porate, not being a city, in which a num- 

er of resident Protestants, sufficient for 
the purposes of that act, did not exist, 
the right of voting should be extended to, 
and exercised by Protestants non-resident 
therein. In the year 1780, by a most 
beneficial statute, one of the clauses of 
this act was utterly done away with. By 
a strange misconception the Test act was 
still supposed to be in force in Ireland ; 
and he remembered, in the year 1810, 
that one of the cabinet ministers had told 
him, that his principal objection to Catho- 
lic emancipation was the Test act, although 
that act had been done away with in the 

ear 1793, just seventeen years before. 
In the year 1793, the legislature, acting 
on a more liberal scale of policy with re- 
spect to the interests of Ireland than had 
been formerly adopted, repealed many of 
the laws that shackled the energies of the 
country, and, among others, the law was 
repealed by which Catholics were pre- 
vented from voting at elections for the 
return of members to serve in parliament. 
By this measure the Catholic freeholders 
of Ireland were allowed to participate in 
the privileges enjoyed by their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. Much had certainly been 
done for Ireland by the repeal of ob- 
noxious statutes; but much remained to 
do before the Statute-book could be freed 
from many existing laws (the remnants 
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of former oppression and misrule) b 
which the energies of Ireland were still 
crippled. All acts subsequent to the 
reign of Geo. 2nd should be swept from 
the Statute-book, and not a trace should 
be left to remind that unhappy coun- 
try of her former degradation. With re. 
spect to the measure which he wag 
about to submit to the House, it was 
notorious that in a great number of cases 
the majority of persons in. Ireland who 
voted for members to serve in parliament, 
were non-residents of those particular 
pone for which members were returned, 

n the large and populous town of Bel- 
fast a considerable portion of those who 
were entitled to vote were not residing in 
the town. The same might be said of 
Dundalk and Newry. Now, the osten- 
sible cause of this was the act of Geo. 2nd, 
commonly called the Newtown act, which 
gave the power to non-residents to vote 
for the return of members to serve in par- 
liament. He would not occupy the 
House with any further observations at 
present, but would move, as considerable 
difficulty at present existed in conse- 
quence of the privilege enjoyed by non- 
resident freeholders in Ireland of voting 
at elections, for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal the act 21 Geo. 2nd, chap. 10, sec- 
tion 8, commonly called the Newtown 
act. Before he sat down, he begged to 
disclaim any motive of a personal or in- 
terested nature in proposing this motion. 
He had no ulterior object to accomplish. 
His only wish was to benefit his country ; 
and should he have the good fortune to, 
succeed in this instance, he should feel 
that he had accomplished a practical good. 
He knew that much inconvenience arose 
in Ireland in consequence of non-residents 
being allowed to vote ; and it was on those 
grounds that he wished for their exclusion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was sure that it 
was quite unnecessary for the right hon,, 
baronet to disclaim interested motives, in 
bringing forward the present motion. He 
of all other men would be the last on 
whom an imputation of the kind would 
fairly rest. Yet, while he fully acquitted 
him of interested motives, he could not 
concur with him in the views which he 
had taken on the subject under considera- 
tion. He did not conceive that the mea= 
sure proposed would be attended with the 
benefits which were anticipated. On the, 
contrary, he foresaw considerable incon- 
venience in it. The proposition of the 
right hon. baronet rested on one single 
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ground ; namely, that the statute sought 
to be repealed having passed eighty years 
ago, was unnecessary now, inasmuch as 
the reasons which were stated in the 
preamble had ceased to exist, and the act 
4vas no longer applicable. ‘This was the 
ground on which the right hon. baronet 
took his stand in ‘proposing the present 
motion; but might it not occur, that al- 
‘though the causes which led to an enact- 
‘ment might have ceased, the provisions of 
that enactment being wise and wholesome, 
should still continue? It was clearly no 
argument in favour of the abolition of a 
Jaw, that its application was not imme- 
diately felt. ‘The simple question for 
«consideration was, whether non-resident 
voters who had for eighty years exercised 
the right of voting in boroughs and corpo- 
ate towns, should cease to enjoy that 
‘privilege. Now this wasia question which 
amvolved a great deal ; for it did not relate 
solely to Ireland, but the effects of the 
proposed measure would also extend to 

ngland. And, was the House prepared 
‘to adopt such a change in the elective 
franchise of this country? The House 
was called upon to take measures for ex- 
‘eluding non-residents from voting at elec- 
‘tions, both here and in Ireland ; but, look- 
ing tothe circumstances on all sides, and 
‘the difficulties by which the measure was 
«surrounded, the statute should not, he 
thought, be repealed. At the time of the 
passing of this law, persons of the first re- 
‘spectability resided in those places in 
-which the elective franchise was exercised; 
‘but in time, from the change inseparable 
from the condition of man, it naturally 
occurred, that persons wishing to reside 
elsewhere, betook themselves to distant 
provinces. It was therefore that the act 
‘of Geo, 2nd waspassed, and its effects were 
found to answer every object which the 
Jegislature had in view. With this im- 

ession of its practical results, it would 

e wrong to repeal this law. But there 
were still stronger reasons for opposing 
‘the motion. The House should look to 
‘the consequences that would follow if this 
‘law were repealed. The act declared, 
‘that all non-resident electors should have 
avote. Now, if the majority of persons 
entitled to vote should happen to be non- 
residents, what would be the effect of the 
right hon. baronet’s proposition? It 
would be this—that there would scarcely 
be a single person to vote for the return 
of members to serve in the next parlia- 
nent. Under these circumstances, could 
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there be a more unwise step than to de- 
ptive the present non-residents of the 
privilege which they had heretofore en- 
joyed? The question was one of great 
importance. It was not onethat involved 
but little. It involved a great deal, and 
it required the gravest deliberation of the 
House. Under all the,circumstances, he 
was forced to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Spring Rice supported the motion 
of his right hon. friend. He thought the 
right hon. secretary for Ireland had mis- 
stated both the fact and the law. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he should not dis- 
charge his duty by giving a silent vote 
upon the present occasion ; the more es- 
pecially as he felt himself bound to oppose 
the motion. He did not believe that his 
right hon. friend had been guilty of 
any mis-statement, either in point of fact 
or of law. The question here was not be- 
tween the charters, which required resi< 
dence, and the 21st Geo. 2nd, which dis- 
pensed with residence, but it was a ques- 
tion between the act of Henry 7th, and 
the act of the 21st of Geo. 2nd. The act 
of Henry 7th required, that all freemen of 
cities and great towns should be residents ; 


and the charters applied the provisions of . 


that act to all boroughs; but the incon- 
venience was so great, that the legislature 
felt it necessary to do away with a re- 
striction which, in their opicion at least, 
was unconstitutional ; for the provision in 
the charters which, by the measure now 
proposed, it was intended to confirm, was 
not an extension, but a restriction of the 
elective franchise. He did not hesitate to 
say, that many of the charters of James 
Ist were not, to say the least of them, 
favourable to the principles of the consti- 
tution; for in several of them the principle 
of restriction was applied to the elected as 
well as to the elector, and, in more cases 
than one, such restriction had been held 
to be unconstitutional. He did not mean 
now to discuss that principle, but it was 
sufficient for his purpose, that the legis- 
lature, in the time of George 2nd, had 
thought fit to repeal that restriction, as it 
applied to boroughs and corporate towns, 
‘and that that act had remained in ‘force 
now nearly seventy years. The measure 
now proposed was not prospective, but, 
onthe contrary, would have a retrospective 
operation, and would bear upon individuals 
who had for years been in possession of 
the elective franchise. Theact of George 
2nd declared that. no person elected to, 
or for, a candidate for any office in 
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any borough or town corporate in Ireland, 
should be impeached for non-residence, 
and therefore the consequence of repealing 
that act would be to impeach persons who 
were not non-resident. It might be said, 
that persons who had enjoyed the franchise 
for a certain number of years could not be 
impeached. That was true; but it was equally 
true, that persons who had not enjoyed the 
franchise for that number of years would 
not be protected. He was not prepared to 
state what number of persons had been 
in possession of the elective franchise for 
six years, and were therefore impeachable; 
but the House would pause, now that they 
were approaching to the period of the 
natural dissolution of that House, before 
they agreed to the passing of such a mea- 
sure as that now contemplated, without 
having first ascertained the number of 
persons who would fall within its operation. 
As those persons had been admitted to 
enjoy this privilege for seventy years, 
there could be no objection to allowing 
them to enjoy it for seventy-one years. 
He thought the right hon. baronet ought, 
under the present circumstances, to wait 
for a new session of parliament for the in- 
troduction of such a measure. The con- 
sequence of this repeal might, for aught 
the House knew, be the disfranchisement 
of whole corporations. The motion of the 
right hon. gentleman went to repeal an 
act passed forty years previous to the 
Union of [reland with this country. Now, 
at the time of the Union, in 1800, whena 
selection was made of the boroughs which 
ought to continue to send members to the 
united parliament, that selection was cal- 
culated upon the principle of the number 
of electors entitled to vote, compared with 
the state and condition of the numbers in 
those towns. He should, therefore, op- 
pose this motion; first, as a measure of 
general policy, which went to narrow the 
elective franchise ; and, secondly, because 
he thought it would be an act of injustice 
to open again an arrangement made at 
the period of the Union. It had been said, 
that a simiiar bill had been brought in 
upon a former occasion, and thrown out 
upon the second reading. That circum- 
stance was, in his opinion, an argument 
against, ratherthanin favour of the motion; 
and he should, instead of waiting to vote 
against the bill, upon the second reading, 
take the preliminary step of opposing the 
introduction of it. 
“Mr. R. Martin ventured to remind the 
right hon. secretary for Ireland of the his- 
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tory of the act of George 2nd, which was 
the most disgraceful that ever took place 
in the Irish parliament. That act was pro- 
cured by a person possessed of great in- 
fluence in the Irish parliament, who was ge- 
nerally known by the name of Jack Pro- 
mise, who exchangeda borough in the west, 
for a borough in the north, of Ireland. In 
the borough of Newtown Limavady, which 
Jack Promise got in swap for the other 
borough, he found that he could not con- 
veniently manage the resident Protestant 
voters, and that it would be better if he 
could extend the franchise to his own ser- 
vants and followers ; and he therefore pro- 
cured the sanction of the Irish parliament 
to the 2lst Geo. 2nd; but in order to 
screen his object from the eyes of the 
public, he made the words of the act 
general. The right hon. baronet was en- 
titled to the thanks of the House and the 
country. He ought not to be told that 
he did wrong to introduce it, because of 
its retrospective effects. But might not 
that difficulty be got over by the insertion 
of a clause to save existing rights? If the 
bill were allowed to go into a committee, 
a clause to that effect might be inserted. 
*‘ Let us wait,” said the attorney-general 
for Ireland, ‘ until the general election.” 
The act should be repealed now, and the 
new bill need not come into operation 
until the election would be over. This 
course would surely satisfy the right hon. 
and learned gentleman. As interested 
motives had been hinted at, he begged 
distinctly to state, that he was not actu- 
ated by such motives. It was sixty or 
seventy years since the Galway case came 
before the courts oflaw. In the erroneous 
court, or rather the court of error—per- 
haps one term was as applicable as the 
other—it was determined, that that act 
had nothing whatever to do with Galway. 
He gave the motion his hearty concurrence. 
The only reasonable argument advanced 
against it was, that it interfered with 
existing rights; but that might be guarded 
against by a proviso of the nature to which 
he had alluded. This might be called 
petty legislation.” Some gentlemen 
seemed partial to that phrase. It had been 
appliedto himself inadvocating some of the 
measures which he had lately had the ho- 
nour to introduce. But he, for one, did 
not think it petty legislation to prevent the 
recurrence of the cutting out of the tongue 
of a poor dumb beast, and sending it round 
on a plate, while it was yet quivering and 
reeking. Gentlemen might laugh and 
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sneer, but he could not consider that a 
law to prevent such barbarities could 
fairly be called petty legislation. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he would not offer 
any objection to the introduction of the 
bill, and to have it printed, in order to 
give an opportunity to those persons 
whose interests might be affected by it of 


- seeing what were its provisions. At the 


same time that he did this out of respect 
to his right hon. friend, he would not con- 
ceal his opinion that the principle upon 
which the bill. proceeded was highly ob- 
jectionable. He thought that no existing 
interests ought to be interfered with, with- 
out giving to all the parties concerned the 
fullest opportunity of being heard on the 
subject. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had heard no 
arguments which could induce him to 
withdraw his motion, and as he was con- 
vinced of the utility of the measure, he 
would take the sense of the House on it. 

The House then divided: Ayes 38; 
Noes 76. 


EriscopaAL Unions 1n IRELAND. ] 
Sir John Newport rose to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to prevent Episcopal 
Unions in Ireland, and to restrain the 
granting of Dispensations. ‘The bill, he 
observed, would secure to the Irish people 
the residence of their clergy in the pa- 
rishes to which they were attached, and 
would restrain archbishops and bishops 
from making unions of parishes, for the 
purpose of providing for some of their 
friends in the church. The extent to 
which this power was carried would sur- 
prise the House; but he would not now 
enter into any of the details. There was 
one instance in which a bishop had united 
six parishes in one county with one 
situated in another; so that it was certain 
the clergyman could not be a resident 
where he might be most required. He 
would mention only another case, which 


‘was stated last Pag? in the House by the 


hon. member for Louth; that a parish 
producing an income of 500l. a-year, had 
been united to another of Y%88/, and 
these two to a third of 2711, and these 
three to a fourth of 720/., and these four 
to a fifth, the income of which was not 
specified, but which was said to be equal 
in amount to all the others. Was it, he 
would ask, right that such a power should 
be allowed to be exercised without re- 
straint? Was it right that church pro- 
perty to such an amount should be accu- 
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mulated in the person of one clergy- 
man, while so many excellent and deserv~ 
ing curates were left without that fair 
provision to which they were entitled ? 
The bill which he proposed to introduce 
would also go to prevent clergymen hav- 
ing the cure of souls, and deriving an in- 
come of 300/. a-year and upwards from 
the living, from holding any other living 
at the same time; and further it would 
enact, that any person already holding such 
living, and being presented to another of 
higher value, should give up the former. 
These were the outlines of the bill, which 
he hoped the House would give him leave 
to introduce. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he had himself 
prepared a measure on the subject, but he 
would not object to the introduction of 
the right hon. baronet’s bill, He was 
glad to find: that in some of the points he 
had the concurrence of the right hon. 
baronet. But in assenting to the intro- 
duction of this bill, he did not wish to be 
understood as pledging himself to support 
that part of the measure which related to 
pluralities. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Private Bitts Mr. 
Littleton rose for the purpose of redeem- 
ing the pledge he had given last session, 
to submit some resolutions on the subject 
of the formation of Committees on Private 
Bills. The House were aware that a com- 
mittee was appointed on this subject in 
the last session, and had made a report, 
and some resolutions were founded on that 
report and printed; but, owing to the late 
period of the session, those resolutions 
had not been disposed of. He was glad 
the delay had taken place, because, upon 
amore mature consideration of the sub- 
ject, he found that one of the resolutions 
which he then intended to propose would 
not be so practicable as another course 
which had been since suggested to bim. 
The House were aware that there were 
two committees necessary on a private 
bill. The first was on the petition for 
leave to bring in the bill, which had to 
examine whether the usual standing orders 
had been complied with, and whether all 
the parties interested had received due 
notice. In this committee, though its in- 
quiries were only as to certain matters of 
form, it often happened that there was as 
much effort made by parties on both sides, 
as there was afterwards in the committee 
on the bill itself. The lists of counties 
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from. which members. were selected to:con- 
stitute committees on private bills, were, 
as the House was aware, made out about 
twenty-five. years. ago, by the Speaker. 
Formerly, members were selected from 
divisions of counties made by the circuits. 
But now they were made up from mem- 
bers serving for the counties, in which the 
bridge, road, or canal (he mentioned these 
by way of illustration), the subject of the 
bill, was situated, and also of the mem- 
bers. for the counties adjoining. Now it 
happened, that the persons so selected 
were, from their local situation, likely to 
be affected in some way or other by the 
proposed bill, and they were found gener- 
ally either to be all strongly opposed to, 
or warmly in favour of, the measure; by 
which it not unfrequently would happen, 
that the interests of parties adverse to their 
views might be overlooked. This was an 
evil to which he thought a remedy ought 
to be applied; and to effect this, one ob- 
ject of his resolutions would be, to alter 
the principle on which lists were made 
out. He would propose, that a list should 
be made, consisting half of country mem- 
bers, avd half of members serving for re- 
mote parts of the united kingdom, as Ire- 
land and Scotland, and in such numbers as 
would always ensure a sufficient number 
for a committee. He would have the 
members of that committee so mixed as 
tc prevent the canvassing which had been 
carried to a great extent by attornies and 
other agents for private bills, who would 
not be likely to know who might be ap- 
pointed members of such a committee.— 
But then came the great object, to pre- 
vent any undue bias for or against the 
bill. It suggested itself to him, that this 
might be obtained by allowing parties in- 
terested, who might have objections to 
particular members being on a committee, 
on the ground of their being in some way 
affected by the measure before it, to strike 
off certain members of those appointed, 
so as to leave a sufficient number for the 
purposes of the committee ; but, on con- 
sideration, he thought that this might 
cause many delays, unless members were 
compelled to serve .on committees when 
once appointed. His hon. friend, the 
member for Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortley), 
who had great experience on the subject 
of private committees, had suggested a 
less objectionable, and, as it appeared to 
him, a much more effectual course ; which 
was, that where complaints were made 
against the proceedings of a committee on 
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‘a private bill, the parties complaining, on: 
petition to the House, might have thesub- 
ject referred to a committee of appeal, 
which would have the power of finally 
deciding on the whole matter. The se~ 
lection of this committee should be made. 
in the same manner as that of the com-. 
mittee of privileges --- that was, that it, 
should be made from members of counties, 
merchants, &c.; from this body a select 
committee should. be chosen like election. 
committees, by ballot; and to this com- 
mittee the complaint against the commit. 
tee on the private bill would be referred, 
To prevent, however, any frivolous com» 
plaints, he would propose, that this: come 
mittee should have the power of awarding 
costs against the parties who might come 
before it without sufficient grounds. This 
he: thought would have the effect of ren« 
dering the furmation of the original coms 
mittee more pure. He would. not at pre- 
sent enter into any further details, as he 
did not anticipate any discussiun on this 
evening. He would, therefore, move the 
first resolution, with the view of having 
the whole printed, and would name Wed- 
nesday next for taking them into consider- 
ation.—The following is a copy of the 
said resolutions : 

1. “ That the present distribution of 
counties, for the purpose of forming 
Committees on Private bills, prepared 
under the direction of the Speaker some 
years ago, has, from the great inequality 
of the numbers of members contained in 
each list, and from other causes, been 
found ill suited to the object for which it 
was framed : 

2. ** That, with a view more nearly to 
equalize numbers, and to correct toostrong 
a prevalence oflocalinterests on committees 
on private bills, it is expedient that a new 
distribution of counties should be made, 
containing in each list, as nearly as may 
be, one hundred and twenty members; 
one half only, or thereabouts, to be taken 
from .the county immediately connected 
with the object of the bill, and the ad- 
joining counties ; and the other half from 
other counties of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and that the members serving for 
such counties should constitute the com- 
mittee on each bill : 

3. That Mr. Speaker be requested: 
to direct a new distribution of counties to 
be prepared at the commencement of each 
session, in such manner as shall be ap- 
proved of by him, conformably to the 
principle of the foregeing resolution : 
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4. “ That every committee on a private 
bill be required. to: report to the House 
the bill referred to it, with the evidence 
and minutes of the proceedings : 

5. * That a committee be appointed at 
the commencement of every session of 
parliament, to be called the committee 
of appeals upon private bills, which com- 
mittee shall consist of all the knights of 
the shire, all the members for cities, and 
such other members as may be named 
therein; so that the whole number ap- 
pointed to serve upon such committee 
shall amount to two hundred at least: 

6. “ That where any party interested 
in a private bill, who shall have petitioned 
the House, and shall have appeared in 
support of his petition, by himself, his 
counsel, or agent, in the committee upon 
such bill, or where the promoters of a pri- 
vate bill shall be dissatisfied with any vote 
of the committee upon such bill, and shall 
petition the House, setting forth the par- 
ticular vote or votes objected to, and 
praying that they may be heard by them- 
selves, their counsel, or agent, against such 
vote or votes, such petition shall, together 
with the report of the committee upon the 
bill, and the minutes and evidence taken 
before such committees, be referred toa 
select committee of seven members of the 
House, to be chosen by ballot from the 
committee of appeals upon private bills, 
which select committee shall hear the 
arguments of the parties complaining of, 
and also of the parties supporting, such 
vote or votes, and shall report their 
opinion thereon to the House : 

7. “That whenever a petition shall 
be presented, complaining of any vote of 
a committee upon a private bill, the 
House will fix a day whereon to ballot for 
a select committee, to whom such petition 
shall be referred, upon which day, at a 
quarter past four o'clock, or as near 
thereto as the question which may be then 
before the House will permit, the Speaker 
shall order the doors of the House to 
be locked, and the names of the mem- 
bers composing the committee of appeals 
upon private bills being written upon 
separate pieces of paper, and put into 
the glass, the clerk shall deaw therefrom 
the names, until seven members of such 
committee, who shall be then present, 
and who shall not have voted in the 
committee upon the private \bill to which 
the petition refers, shall have\answered to 
their names, which seven members shall 
be the select committee te whom such 
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ition shall. be referred, and such se« 
ect committee shall meet for business 
the following day at eleven o’clock, and 
continue to sit, de die in diem, until they 
shall have reported upon the same : 

8. “ That no member of such select. 
committee shall absent himself therefrona 
during its sitting : 

9. ‘* That such select committee shall, if 
they think fit, after the hearing of sueh 
argument, order the party er parties com- 
plaining to pay the whole or any part of 
the costs attending the same, or the party 
or parties defending such vote or votes: 

10. «That the party or parties com- 
plaining shall, previously to the ballotting 
for such select committee, enter into 
recognizances, him, her, or themselves, 
in the sum of 1002., and two sureties in 
the sum of 50/. each, for the payment of 
such costs as may be awarded aguinst him 
or them.” 

Lord 4. Hamilton did not mean to:offer 
any objection to the resolutions; but, as 
he understood the hon. member, the com- 
mittee of appeal would rather have to try 
the merits of the former comaittee, than 
to decide on the question which had been 
the subject of the private bill. If this 
were so, he thought it would be attended 
with inconvenience. He gave his thanks. 
to the hon. member for introducing these 
resolutions, because. there were opinions: 
in the public mind highly prejudicial to 
the character of committees on. private 
bills. 

Mr. S. Wortley could not deny, that 
there had. been instances in which these 
committees had been guilty of injustice ; 
but, generally speaking, they had done 
their duty ably and impartially. 

The resolutions were ordered to be 
printed, and the debate upon them was 
adjourned to Wednesday. 


Bank CHARTER AMENDMENT BILL. } 
Mr. Lushington moved the second read- 
ing of this bill. Hesaid it was not his 
intention to take the discussion now, but 
the chancellor of the Exchequer purposed 
moving some important instructions in the 
committee. 

Mr. J. Smith would not agree to suffer 
this bill to advance a single stage without 
offering it his opposition. A bill more 
absurd or ill-digested had never been in- 
into that House. It im= 

ssible it could in its present form. 
ons Hume his hon. friend, 
that it was impossible the bill should: pass 
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without material amendment. If he al- 
lowed the second reading to take place 
without opposition, he should stand com- 
mitted to the principle of the measure ; to 
which he decidedly objected. The bill 
was a mere pretence to do something, 
when nothing was really meant to be done. 
He would pay the Bank of England any 
sum of money by way of compensation 
for the relinquishment of its monopoly, 
rather than give his consent to a measure 
so defective and delusive as the present. 
Nothing was, in point of fact, conceded 
to the public, As the regulations of 
the present bill would prevent country 
banks with an unlimited number of part- 
ners from issuing their draughts payable 
in London, they would necessarily be so 
cramped in their operations, that they 
might as well be established in Kam- 
schatka, for any benefit they could ren- 
der to the mercantile world. They 
would, in effect, be cut off from all 
communication with the metropolis. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that being 
favourable to the objects of the bill, he 
would not oppose the second reading ; but 
it was obvious that it must undergo a 
total change in the committee, or be 
entirely inoperative; as, in its present 
shape, no parties could possibly act under 
its provisions. In fact, it was a mere 
copy of the Irish act of the last session, 
‘as garbled to meet the petty-fogging 
jealousies of the Bank of Ireland. It 
could not be conceived that such clauses 
could have originated with a great corpo- 
ration like the Bank of England. These 
must necessarily be amended. To the 
ptinciple of the measure, he repeated, 
he was entirely friendly. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 10. 


Strate or Excuequer BILLs, AND 
TRANSACTIONS OF GOVERNMENT WITH 
THE BANK oF ENGLAND.] ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day for going into a Committee 
of Supply. On the question, that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Maberly rose to address the House. 
He began by observing that, though he 
had heard a great deal lately of the 
mischief arising from over-trading, he 
had not heard it stated that the right 
hon. gentleman opposite had taken any 
part in producing any of the inconve- 
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nience under which the country was at 
present labouring. Now it was his opinion, 
that the government, and especially that 
part of it over which the right hon. gen. 
tleman presided, had, in concert with 
the Bank of England, added greatly to 
the previously existing causes of distress, 
He felt it to be his duty to point out 
where the great error in their conduct 
lay, and to show by what means they 
had aggravated the calamity under which 
the country had been recently suffering, 
The statement which he had to make he 
should divide into two parts. The first 
would relate to the mismanagement of the 
unfunded debt, and the latter to the mis- 
arrangement and mismanagement of the 
funded debt; both of which had, in his 
opinion, added greatly to the inconve- 
nience of the country. He was now 
called upon to allude particularly to the 
manner in which the government had 
managed the issue of Exchequer-bills. 
He should suppose, from the ready eager- 
ness with which certain hon. gentlemen 
came down on an evening to vote away 
30 or 40,000,000/. of Exchequer-bills, 
that they did not know what the nature 
of those securities was. He was there- 
fore induced, as he should found a strong 
case upon them, to enter into a description 
of this species of security. Exchequer- 
bills were bills issued for a debt previously 
contracted, which was usually denomi- 
nated the unfunded debt. They were 
not payable on demand, though they were 
almost equally pressing and dangerous— 
they were rather bills on the government, 
payable at sight. He had_a paper in his 
hand, which had been recently printed, 
showing exactly at what periods these 
bills at sight became bills payable on de- 
mand. And he ought here to inform the 
House, that when they were payable on 
demand, they became receivable as pay- 
ment for the revenue, and that govern- 
ment, when it was obliged to pay them 
off, paid them off either in money or re- 
venue receipts. Hence it was, that when 
government advertised that it was ready 
to pay off Exchequer-bills, the time was 
always found to be near that in which the 
revenue became due. Though he should 
have some difficulty in stating what por- 
tion of Exchequer-bills had been paid into 
the Exchequer on account of the revenue, 
he could now show what quantity of bills 
they had due on particular days, without 
having one shilling in their coffers to meet 
them. On the 6th of April, 1825, there 
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were 6,258,000/. ; on the 6th July in the 
same year, 30,000,000/. of these promissory 
notes, payable at sight, due and receiv- 
able as money by the revenue. On the 
1lth of October, there were 20,160,000/.; 
and on the 6th of January, 7,400,000/. 
of these dangerous promissory notes in 
existence. This would be sufficient to 
show the danger which might arise from 
a too copious use of these securities. He 
expected to hear from the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, that this was the ordinary 
mode of getting money for the govern- 
ment, True, it might have been so; but 
then there was a wide difference between 
the time when the restrictions on the Bank 
were in existence and the present time, 
when the issues of the Bank were payable 
in gold. In looking at the debt thus 
created by the government, he was able 
to show how dangerous it was, not by 
putting an imaginary case, but by putting 
a case as it really had happened. In 
December last, Exchequer-bills were at 
80s. discount. ‘The government saw a 
depreciation of its paper arising out of its 
over-issue. No one could doubt that this 
paper, like any other paper, could be over- 
issued ; for the proof of over-issue was 
discount, as the proof of the contrary 


extreme was premium. When, however, | 


the Exchequer-bills were at a discount 
of 80s. the Bank very good-naturedly 
stepped in, and raised them to par, It was, 
moreover, at the pleasure of government 
to raise, whenever it might see occasion 
to do so, the interest upon this species of 
security. Notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages, they were not able to keep them 
from depreciation, and on the 14th of 
February they were again at a discount of 
20s. Then the Bank stepped in again, 
and again the Exchequer-bills were raised 
to par. Could, it then, be doubted by any 
man who was acquainted with, or who 
would take the least trouble to understand 
the subject, that this species of paper was 
a most dangerous one to be afloat in the 
market? It appeared that the Bank had 
advanced 5,500,000/. towards the pay- 
ment of the January dividends; and if 
they had not done so, it was impossible 
to say what inconvenience the country 
might not have felt from the immense 
amount of Exchequer-bills which were 
then abroad. The returns showed that in 
July last, the whole amount of those bills 
was 30,000,000/., that between July and 
October there were issued 20,000,000). 
and between October and January, 
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7,000,000/. All these sums might have 
been forced upon the government instead 
of money in payment of the revenue; and 
but for the measure he had alluded to on 
the part of the Bank, in taking up what 
was called the deficiency bills, that event 
must have happened. Where was the go- 
vernment to get money to pay the divi- 
dends but for the assistance of the Bank ? 
And how was the Bank to give that assist- 
ance but by an extensive issue of notes? 
Then, said ministers, ‘‘ 1f you will give us 
this, of which we are in present need, and 
if the exchange should take such a turn 
as to bring a demand for gold, we will 
give you another restriction act.” Had 
he not a right, then, to call that a danger- 
ous species of paper which produced 
consequences like these? He should be 
told, perhaps, that it was useful, because 
it was easily negotiable. That very fa- 
cility increased the danger, and in pro- 
portion to the ease with which govern- 
ment adapted it to their own purposes, 
made it unadvisable for the public inter- 
ests.—But, let the House suppose the 
country to be placed in circumstances of 
difficulty. Suppose the Russian army 
should march (and there was a greater 
probability that it would than that it would 
not), how would the government be able 
to clear the market of this paper, which 
then would become a positive and sensible 
inconvenience? What would become of 
the 24,000,000/. of paper issued by the 
Bank? If the exchanges which were 
always hung, as it were, upon a pivot, 
should turn round and be against this 
country, by jwhat means could they be 
restored? The House had been told in 
sne of the triumphant speeches of the 
right hon. gentleman, that this was the 
best and cheapest mode of carrying on 
the public business. This he wholly 
denied. When he had suggested to the 
right hon. gentleman, that a_ gradual 
diminution should be effected in the 
amount of Exchequer-bills, and that this 
species of unfunded debt should be dis- 
charged by means of a tax, he had been 
laughed at; but he was nevertheless sure 
that it would have been beneficial to the 
country, and he was sure that many oppor- 
tunities had occurred of adopting that 
measure. There was an opportunity when 
the funds had been raised from 80 to 90. 
The ministers told the House that there 
had been a saving of 300,000. a-year in 
the interest on the stock which had been 
reduced; but they forgot to state, as he 
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as he contended was ‘the fact, that be- 
tween 6,000,000/. and 17,000,000/. of 
capital had been lost to the country. It 
appeared to him, that instead of appro- 
priating the sinking fund to the discharge 
of the fanded debt of the country, on 
which it had no operation whatever, it 
would be better to use it for the relief of 
the unfunded debt. Upon this part of the 
finances he thought the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman had not been such 
as was likely to prove beneficial to the 
country. The right hon. gentleman, in a 
flourishing speech, had said, that it was 
not expedient to carry this debt beyond 
certain limits. Perhaps he would say, 
that they were those limits which he 
meant, and if he did he (Mr. Maberly) 
would call upon the Bank of England to 
prove that this unfunded debt had been 
increased to a most dangerous amount. 
For these reasons, he should submit to 
the House certain resolutions on this sub- 
ject, which he would now read ; but before 
they were put, he should touch upon ano- 
ther branch of the subject, in which also he 
believed there had been considerable neg- 
Ject.—The hon. member then read the 
following resolutions :— 

“That it appears, by returns to the 


House, that on the 6th of January, 1826, | 


the amount of Exchequer-bills outstand- 
ing and unpaid was, 37,502,017/. 9s. 7d. 
that on or about the 20th of December 
they were at a discount of 80s. and that 
it therefore became necessary to raise the 
interest previously granted on them, in 
order to prevent their being paid into the 
Exchequer as revenue, or a part of them 
being demanded in cash. And that, not- 


withstanding this advance of the rate of | 


interest on Exchequer-bills, it became 
necessary to relieve the market by reduc- 
ing the quantity on sale, which was effected 
by means of a large portion of them being 
absorbed in purchases made by the Bank, 
which brought them to about par at the 
end of the month. 

“ That on the 14th of February they 
were again at or about 21s. per cent 
discount, when the Bank came once more 
in the market, and brought them to par. 

*‘ That the Bank, from various circum- 


‘stances, might not have been able thus to 


relieve the market without endangering 
its credit yet, had not relief been afforded, 
bills paid in as revenue might have left 
the Exchequer without any means 
of paying the dividends, provided the 
Bank could not advance the whole amount 
ofthem. 
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“ That the Bank, in order to pay the 
January dividends, having already ad. 
vanced 5,548,817/. 9s. 7d. it is highly im. 
probable that it could at such a moment 
make a further advance of $,128,1837. 
(the additional sum necessary) without 
placing itself in a most hazardous situa. 
tion; and it appears therefore that al. 
though the prompt relief in the purchase 
of Exchequer-bills given by the Bank did 
at the moment avert these calamitous con. 
sequences ; still the danger of having such 
a large unfunded debt becomes strikingly 
obvious, by the Bank being obliged a few 
days since to come into the market a 
second time to prevent a further deprecia. 
tion of them. 

‘“« That, notwithstanding the low rate of 
interest which hasbeen paid on Exchequer- 
bills, it has been both inexpedient and 
dangerous to leave so large an amount of 
debt unfunded ; not only for the reasons 
stated in the foregoing resolution, but be- 
cause it might have been funded on most 
advantageous terms, and at a saving of 
some millions to the country, whilst by 
leaving it unfunded until a period of 
political difficulty arrives, it cannot fail 
seriously to affect public credit, and to 


impair the energies of the country ; and 
that it appears therefore to this House, 
| that it is highly expedient to reduce the 
| unfunded debt within more reasonable 
limits.” 

| _ These were the resolutions which he 
thought it expedient to propose in this 
| part of his speech. But he considered it 
| proper to state that, in his opinion, con 
_ siderable error and mismanagement hai 
| prevailed upon another most important 
subject ; namely, in respect of the general 
public debt. It was well known to every 
hon. gentleman who heard him, that there 
had been, some time ago, introduced into 
that House a measure of considerable no- 
toriety respecting what was since known 
as “the dead weight.” This had been 
upon parliament, Heaven knew! a dead 
weight ever since; and so long as the ar- 
rangement in question existed was likely 
to prove so. It had, from the first mo- 
ment of its being proposed for their adop- 
tion, involved them all in considerable 
difficulty ; and, if it were not removed, 
it could not fail to involve them still 
more. In 1822, a noble lord, now no 
more, had come down to the House and 
had declared, that it was impossible the 
country could be saved unless it po 


aclear sinking fund of 5,000;000/. [hear-] 


| 

4 
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He was stating these things with a view 
of showing how completely the country 
had been imposed upon. That plan for 
transferring the dead-weight was adopted 
by the vote of a large majority of the 
House. No sooner had the noble lord he 
was speaking of retired home, after car- 
rying this measure, than he began to per- 
ceive—probably from its not having been 
greeted with all the cheers he had ex- 
pected—that his financial schemes did not 
seem to be well relished by his hon. friends 
on the same side of the House ; for they 
had anticipated a reduction in the malt 
tax of 2,000,000/. This dead-weight 
measure, which the noble lord assured 
the House was perfectly correct and ex- 
pedient, was, in fact, a grant by govern- 
ment, or the public rather, of an annuity 
of 2,800,000/. for a term of 45 years. 
This loan, therefore, imposed a total debt 
upon the country of no less than 
75,000,000/. [hear]. He was perfectly 
accurate in stating it at this amount ; for, 
by returns which he held in his hand, the 
value of this annuity, now that it had a 
term of 41} years, to run was, according 
to the estimate of the most experienced 
accountants, 74,632,000/. The loan, there- 


- fore, which government, by reason of 


granting such annuity, might be said to 
have taken up, was undoubtedly the 
largest that had ever been raised in this 
country. In fourteen days after pro- 
pounding and procuring the sanction of 
parliament to this plan, the government 
came down and said, that nothing could 
possibly save the country but a clear 
sinking fund of 5,000,000/. But inas- 


much as only a fortnight before, the 


moble lord had held out precisely the 
‘same doctrine with regard to the dead- 
weight scheme, the government, in effect, 
by this latter proposal, violated their own 
recorded principles, and deserted their 
own plans. Great opposition was mani- 
fested to this measure, and, if he remem- 
bered rightly, the House divided upon it 
no less than twelve several times. Even 
in the very last stage of the measure, they 
went to a division upon it, His late la- 
mented friend, the hon. member for Port- 
arlington (Mr. Ricardo), strenuously ar- 
gued against it ; and every time it was pro- 
‘posed to be agitated, made a point of re- 
maining in the House on purpose to op- 
‘pose it. That gentleman, indeed, always 
‘predicted the very serious evils that must 
arise from it. It might be affirmed as to 
this dead weight, that the Bank did not 
VOL. XIV. 
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advance the whole of the money necessary 
for its purchase. But the Bank certainly 
came forward, and did buy up an enor- 
mous amount. They purchased this dead- 
weight annuity up to the year 1828, and 
to the amount of 13,000,000/. having 
already advanced other 8,000,000/. upon 
other accounts. The whole measure was, 
in every respect, one of the most danger- 
ous which had ever been resorted to; 
and not the less so, as to the connection of 
the Bank with it. The Bank might now 
say, probably, “‘ what fools we were not 
to sell this amount when we could have 
parted with it.” But he doubted much 
whether the Bank could ever re-sell any 
considerable portion of their purchase 
without, at all events, considerably alarm- 
ing the country. Their advances had 
been enormous, and it would have had an 
injurious effect for them to have come 
into the money market, with a view of 
endeavouring to replace the capital the 

had, in this particular instance, expended. 
At no former period of that company’s 
history, had they ever been under such 
immense advances upon security, without 
convertibility. For the question was not 
as to the amount of the securities it might 
hold, on these accounts, but as to their 
greater or less degree of convertibility. 
He much doubted whether the Bank ever 
could convert its share of this annuity~ 
But, was this the only weight which now 
pressed upon that concern? By no 
means. They had advanced about 
5,500,000. upon deficiency-bills. It 
was admitted, moreover, in a recent 
speech of the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, that they had made advances 
upon Exchequer-bills to the extent of 
7,000,000/7. It was well known that they 
had also issued about 3,000,000/. to pay 
off the dissentients, under the operation 
of converting the fives into four per cents ; 
and latterly they had issued 2,000,000/. 
more in order to keep the market price of 
Exchequer-bills at par. Taking one mat- 
ter with another, the Bank had advanced 
altogether about 25,000,000/.; from which, 
deducting about five millions and a half 
for the deficiency bills, there would be a 
total of 20,000,000/., in-round numbers, 
advanced by the Bank to the government. 
Still, it would seem, that they had not had 


‘enough of advances; for, upon another 


scheme—that of loans upon mortgages— 
they had lent 1,400,000/. Now, from 


such extensive engagements, he would defy 
the cx to disengage itself, without en- 
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tailing upon the country the most ruinous 


consequences. There was but one way 
in which it could be disenthralled, at all ; 


_and that was for the right hon. gentleman 


opposite to issue Exchequer-bills very 
largely. What would any hon. gentleman 
venture to predict of the effects on public 
credit that must follow upon the Bank be- 
ginning to unlade themselves either of 
their share of the dead weight, or of those 
other securities which he had mentioned ? 


-Those securities were not convertible 


within any such period of time as would 
be necessary to save the credit of the 
Bank, were it under a necessity of con- 
verting them. It was now altogether, it 


-might be objected, a dangerous and in- 


convenient time to attempt any thing like 
such a conversion. But the way ta dis- 


_engage the Bank from this unfortunate 


bargain would be at once to annihilate the 
act of parliament which had granted, in the 
first instance, these most extraordinary, 
inconvenient, and dangerous means of rais- 
ing money. 

He now proceeded to advert to another 
topic of singular moment; he meant the 
account which had been rendered to par- 
liament of the public debt of this couniry. 


- The results given by that account were 
_very different from those which really ex- 
-isted. The capital of that debt, he would 
_undertake to say, was absolutely above 


100,000,000/. more than the sum at which 
the government of the country had put it 
down. He by no means imputed this 
error in their statement, enormous as it 
was, to any improper motive, or to design 
on their part. After passing over in de- 
tail the various items of debt arising out 
of the 5, 4, 34, and 3 per cents.—the 
account omitted altogether the debt 


-due on the life annuities and the long 


annuities. On this very large proportion 
of the public debt, they had forgotten 
to put any value whatever; and, more 
especially, no account whatever was taken 
of that absurd and ruinous charge (a 
charge to which it was difficult for him to 
assign, with any degree of temper, a dis- 
tinctive name) the dead-weight annuity. 
Now, by the government’s own account- 
ants the valuation of those charges had been 
elsewhere made ; and the total amount, as 
upon theseitems, was nearly 101,000,000/. ; 


-and that amount, therefore, was to be 
-taken in addition to the total sum of the 


national debt, as this had been officially 
held out to the country up to the present 


+hour.—If this were so—if he was correct 
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(and correct he contended that he was 

in this statement—the interest of that 
debt must of course have been returned 
in the same erroneous way—and it was so 
returned. By a paper, which would be 
in the hands of every hon. member in a 
very few days, it would appear that the 
national debt, on the 5th of Janua 

1819, was 832,000,000/. The debt as it 
now stood, notwithstanding our boasted 
sinking fund of 5,000,000/., and all the 
amount of our yearly taxation, was im. 
moderately increased. For what was this 
total enlarged to in January 1526? As 
compared with what it was in 1819, it ap. 
peared, upon a return signed by Mr, 
Finlayson, the actuary at the National 
Debt Office, and by Mr. Hyam, that there 
was an increase of 61,646,636/.; the life 
annuities being valued upon the same 
principles in both years, 1819 and 1826, 
Then, how stood the charge upon this 
statement? Why, at a sum of 31,3951, 
more at present than it was in 1819, 
seven years only having elapsed since that 
period. Thus the House would perceive 
we had an enlarged debt, and an enlarged 
interest—nearly 62,090,000/. more of 
capital, and upwards of 31,000/. more of 
charge, being the amount of the increase 
since January, 1819; and all this, not- 
withstanding government considered | 
had saved the country between 1,500,000/ 
and 1,600,000/. by the reduction of the 
five per cents to four per cents, Still he 
would ask, in spite of this last-named 
benefit, how came our condition to be no 
better? Had the right hon. gentleman 
afforded the country any intimation that 
such was the state of its debt? No: 
this statement had been kept altogether 
in the back ground. Figures proved facts; 
but hitherto these figures had not come 
to light. Let him not be told that this was 
not an accumulating debt ; for that would 
be but to repeat what had been already 
too successfully done: it would be to 
throw dust in the eyes of all the country. 
And, certainly the right hon. gentleman, 
in the discharge of those duties with which 
these statements were connected, did ap- 
pear to have been completely blinded by 
a deplorable fatuity. Year after year the 
country had been told that it would get 
out of debt. But when the paper he had 
alluded to should have been printag every 
hon. member who would be at tie pains 
of judging for himself, would fperceive, 
that the measures.of the goverament had 


retarded, almost beyond calculation, the 
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period at which, by any possibility, that 
anticipation could be realized. The Bank 
had been again recently called upon for a 
very considerable advance—and that ad- 
vance to be made on a species of security 
which they could not, at pleasure, turn 
into money. Really, he was obliged to 
declare, that although hitherto the coun- 
try bankers had been exceedingly blamed 
on all hands for their over-issues, the fact 
was, that his majesty’s government had 
had more notes or bills out, \than, if they 
had been suddenly called upon, they 
could by possibility have met; and that 
at one period, the Bank itself had had 
more notes out than, upon an emergency, 
it could have met. He did not mean to 
say that the Bank hada general over- 
issue of paper; but that abstractedly, and 
with reference tothe premises he had stated, 
they had had such an over-issue. There 
even now remained a very large propor- 
tion of this dead-weight, as it was called, 
to sell. He should like to ask the right 
hon. gentleman, whom he proposed, in his 
own mind, as a purchaser for that remain- 
ing portion?—He had already filled the 
hands of the Bank of England. While he 
mentioned this fact, he thought he saw a 
smile upon the face of his hon. friend 
opposite, the Bank director, which seemed 
to say, that in truth the Bank had got 
enough of it. Would the right hon. gen- 
tleman proffer it to the South-Sea com- 
pany? Whether or no the public would 
be disposed to buy it off his hands, it was 
perhaps not difficult to anticipate. Cer- 
tain it was, that the hon. gentlemen who 
surrounded the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were never very strenuous in support 
of the original proposition. He had no 
wish to embarrass the right hon. gentle- 
man; but he really would advise him to 
say to parliament, ‘‘ We will do this act 
away altogether, we will come to our 
senses ;—and for myself, I declare, that 
so long as I may have the honour of being 
a member of the government, never will 
I propose such another scheme as this, 
the mischiefs and danger of which I have 
Seen so clearly.” He did therefore stre- 
nuously advise him to get rid of the dead 
weight, by annihilating the act under 
which the arrangement for its transfer was 
effected ; and further, to clear himself by 
funding Exchequer-bills, By that means 
alone could he meet the difficulties to 
which he was otherwise liable ; for, in that 
case, come what might, he would find 
himself free to act ; and surely it was the 
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worst policy which any government could 
adopt, to allow its hands to be fettered in 
money matters of this nature, at the mo= 
ment when perfect freedom of action 
might be most necessary. There would 
be no disgrace in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s abandoning such a measure as the 
dead weight. The only disgrace, after 
this night, would consist in his adhering 
to it. In regard to that measure, he re- 
peated his conviction, that the right hon, 
gentleman never had the cordial support 
of many of his colleagues; and it was to 
be recollected that no former chancellor of 
the Exchequer had ever enjoyed the sup- 
port of more able, more active, more in- 
telligent, or more popular colleagues ; or 
colleagues of more extensive practical in- 
formation upon all matters connected 
with the political interests of the country. 
He did therefore hope and trust, that 
when the right hon. gentleman should 
come down to the House next Monday, 
he would declare to parliament that he 
would have no more to do with this mea- 
sure, but would re-model it, and throw the 
charge accruing upon it on the sinking 
fund, or some other source of income. 
Such injurious arrangements, at once so 
dangerous and so inconvenient to the 
country, the right hon. gentleman should 
certainly take the earliest opportunity of 
recalling and abolishing. If the country 
should not be exposed to any new neces- 
sity for such a course of proceeding, there 
could be no danger in adopting it ; but if it 
should be, in how much better a situation 
would she not be placed by reason of 
having adopted it? Connected with these 
concluding observations, he begged to 
submit the second part of his resolutions: 

“That, although, by a vote of this 
House, five millions were declared neces- 
sary as a sinking fund to uphold public 
credit, by diminishing the national debt, 
yet, in the course of a very few days after 
that declaration, the House came to the 
determination of granting an annuity of 
¥,800,000/. for 45 years, thereby in- 
creasing the public debt many millions 
(by return to the House, March 1826, 
74,632,0511.), and at the same time vio- 
lating the very principle which it had de- 
clared to be the only one by which pub- 
lic credit could be supported. 

‘‘ That part of the said annuity, amount~ 
ing to 585,740/. for 44 years, was sold to 
the Bank of England for 13,089,424/., 
payable by instalments, the last of which 
falls due in July, 1828, and part, amount 
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ing to 2,214,200/, still remains unsold, to 
the value of nearly 50,000,000/. ; and that, 
under present circumstances, it will be in- 
éxpédient to sell the remaining part of the 
said annuity, and that it will be expedient 
to repeal so much of the act granting the 
Said annuity as relates to the part unsold, 
and to charge the amount necessary to 
defray the naval and military pensions 
from July, 1828, on the consolidated or 
sinking fund. 

‘‘ That the capital of the funded unre- 
deemed debt of the United Kingdom stood 
in the finance accounts, on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1825, at 781,123,299). 15s, Gd., 
whereas, the real capital debt of the coun- 
fry approaches to nearly 900,000,000/. 
masmuch as the capital of the terminable 
annuities is not included in the above 
sum.” 

Mr. Herries rose, and expressed his 
intention of detaining the House but for 
a short time in answering the observations 
of the hon. member for Abingdon. The 
hon. member had confined his speech to 
two points. Inthe first, he took a retro- 
spective view of the conduct of government 
with respect to the unfunded debt; and 
in the other, he had alluded, with no 
small condemnation, to the manner in 
which the government had managed the 
funded debt. The hon. member had 
accused the government of confusion in 
making up the accounts of the funded 
debt. The confusion existed only in the 
ideas of the honourable member; and 

reater confusion than prevailed there he 
ad never known, The hon. member, 
some time ago, had called for a paper, to 
show the state of the funded debt, which 
the House ordered to be produced. The 
hon. member had directed, that in that 
paper an estimate should be made of the 
total value of the annuity of 2,800,000). 
set apart for providing for the charge of 
the military half-pay. This estimate was 
set down under last year’s head alone, 
and the consequence was, that in that 
year, as compared with former years, 
there appeared an enormous difference in 
the amount of the funded debt. Upon 
this mistake, created by the hon. member 
himself, he had raised an argument as 
erroneous as its basis. The hon. member 
had charged the govetnment with not 
having effected the reduction of the 
national debt. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to this subject. 
The bullion committee of 1819 recom- 
mended, that the unfunded debt should 
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be reduced tothe extent of 10,000j000/, ; 
and he was able to show, that government 
had not only complied with that recom. 
mendation, but gone beyond it.. From 
the time of the report of the bullion 
‘committee up to the present moment, 
government had discharged upwards of 
13,000,000/. of the unfunded debt. In 
order to make the subject perfectly 
intelligible, it was necessary to explain 
the nature of the unfunded debt. It was 
divided into two parts. One part, cons 
sisting of Exchequer-bills, was called the 
unprovided debt; and the other part, 
existing merely by anticipation of the 
funds by which at a limited period it was 
to be discharged, was called the provided 
debt. When he spoke of the reduction 
of the unfunded debt, it would be under. 
stood that he alluded only to that part of 
it which was unprovided. To the unpros 
vided debt, no addition had been made 
since the date of the report of the bullion 
committee; on the contrary, it had been 
made the subject of gradual reduction, 
On the 5th of January 1819, the unpros 
vided debt stood at 19,480,000/.; on the 
5th of January 1826, it stood at 6,139,0004, 
The chief reduction in the amount of this 
debt took place in the first three years 
after the recommendation of the bullion 
committee. In 1820, 1821, and 1822, it 
was reduced 10,000,000/., and in 1823, 
and 1824, it was reduced 3$,000,000I, 
making a total reduction of 13,000,000 
Now, he asked the House, whether this 
perseverance in the gradual reduction of 
the amount of debt exhibited any inatten- 
tion on the part of government to this 
important subject? The question raised 
by the hon. member was this—whether it 
would have been wiser for ministers to 
have funded the Exchequer-bills, or raised 
money to pay them off, or to have adopted 
those measures which had relieved the 
country from a portion of taxation, and 
enabled us to enter upon a more liberal 
system of commercial policy? It was 
impossible that government could have 
adopted both plans. If they had funded 
the Exchequer-bills, they would thereby 
have been prevented from pursuing the 
other advantageous measures to which he 
had alluded. They could not row two 
ways at once. Was there any thing in 
the state of the country which should 
have induced ministers to resort to the 
expedient of funding Exchequet-bills? 
The hon. member had indulged in some 
talk about government being overwhelmed: 
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witly Exchequer-bills, in consequence of 
their coming in as revenue. Now, what 
was the fact during the few last years 
Exchequer-bills had been at a premium ? 
So great had been the demand for them, 
that an opportunity presented itself, 
which .government would have been to 
blame to Jet pass, of reducing the interest 
on them. It was true that these securities 
had recently suffered a depreciation of 
value; but it was impossible that govern- 
ment could have anticipated the late con- 
vulsion. No person could be accused of 
a want of foresight in not providing 
against such a contingency. Ministers 
would, he was sure, have been censured 
for imprudence, if, instead of reducing the 
taxes, they had funded Exchequer-bills, 
at a period when the state of the market 
presented no inconsiderable difficulties to 
such a measure. The whole amount of 
unfunded debt at present out-standing in 
the hands of the Bank and the public 
might be called 30,500,000. On the 5th 
of January, 1819, it was about 44,000,000/. 
For the sake of argument he would 
suppose that the whole of that sum had 
been funded in any year since 1817, to 
see the way in which that proceeding 
would have operated on the public 
interests. If that amount then, had been 
funded in 1818, the country would 
have incurred a burthen of 5,042,0004. ; in 
1819, the burthen on the country would 
have been 5,155,000/. ; in 1820, the burthen 
would have been 5,302,000/. ; in 1821, the 
burthen would have been 4,126,000/. ; in 
1822, 2,692,000/.; in 1823, 2,469,000/. ; 
in 1824, 1,017,0002.; and in 1825, about 
half the last sum, Independently of an 
other considerations, the expense to whic 
the country would have been put by the 
oceeding formed a reason for not resort- 
ing to the funding of the debt. With 
respect to all that the hon. member had 
said about the choakage or embarrassment 
of the Bank, owing to their transactions 
with government, he was sure it was 
completely fallacious. Asa proof of this, 
he might mention, that when very lately 
the Bank found it necessary to make 
advances to the merchants, they did so 
unhesitatingly, and to a very considerable 
extent. He might take that opportunity 
of stating, that the Bank always, as far as 
came under his observation, employed its 
= for the advantages of the public. 
e was convinced that on all occasions 
they were actuated by the most anxious 


regard for the welfare of the public. He 
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had now. stated all that seemed to be 
necessary in reply to the speech of the 
hon. member. The chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would, in a few days, lay before 
the House a statement of his financial 
projects for the year, and he thought it 
would be extremely wrong for the House 
to pass a resolution three days previous 
to that statement, pledging itself to 
certain financial operations which could 
not be carried into execution for twa 
years. For that reason, he must oppose 
the prospective resolution ; and to adopt 
the retrospective one, would be to place 
on the Journals a censure on the conduct 
of ministers to which he could not con- 
sent. 

Mr. Baring said, he fully concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman, 
that it would not be proper to enter into 
any discussion upon the present occasion, 
which could have the effect of anticipating 
the statement of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. For that statement the pub« 
lic were waiting with the utmost anxiety. 
The trade, the credit, and the circulation 
of the country, would depend, in a great 
measure, upon the disclosures of the right 
hon. gentleman, and he would regret if he 
should be drawn into it prematurely. The 
question they had now to consider was 
the unfunded debt. He fully agreed with - 
the hon. gentleman, that it would be act- 
ing in rather an unusual way to place upon 
the Journals the long resolution proposed 
by the hon. member for Abingdon, until 
the House had first heard what the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meant to bring 
forward. He felt very anxious to know 
what were the intentions of the right hon. 
ogee with respect to the unfunded 

ebt; but as he would in all probability 
explain his views relative to it on Mon- 
day, it would be inconvenient to press him 
into it at present. If the House should 
be of opinion that the plans of the right 
hon. gentleman were such as ought not to 
be adopted, then would be the time for 
his hon. friend to come forward with his 
resolutions. With respect to the amount 
of unfunded debt, it might be too much 
or too little, at any particular time, accord- 
ing to circumstances. At one time, forty 
millions might circulate without incon- 
venience; while, at another time, it would 
be considerably too much. The pro= 
priety or impropriety, therefore, of any 
particular amount depended entirely upon 
circumstances. He differed entirely how- 
ever from the hon. gentleman opposite 
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upon some part of the subject. It ap- 
peared to him, that it would have been 

udent and proper to have funded part 
of it when the funds wereat 95, particularly 
that part for the re-payment of which the 

ublic might be called upon at any time. 

he capital of 14,000,000/. due to the 
Bank, he should have thought it right to 
fund, thereby making it a permanent 
three per cent debt, and getting rid of the 
liability of being called upon to pay it in 
money, when it might be extremely in- 
convenient to do so, and when, to meet 
the demand, government might be under 
the necessity of funding at 65, an operation 
that must be attended with considerable 
loss. This was the more to be desired, 
inasmuch as the Bank charter would ex- 
pire in a few years, when it would be ne- 
cessary, either to pay thisdebt to the Bank, 
or to extend that charter. He did not 
mean, however, to deny that the govern- 
ment could pay it off at any time, with- 
out much difficulty. Independent of the 
debt to the Bank, he should be disposed 
to fund a large proportion of the unfunded 
debt. Had this been done when the funds 
were at 90 or 95, it would have been -at- 
tended with considerable advantage. He 
could not clearly understand the reason- 
ing of his hon. friend opposite. He did 
not see how it could have made a differ- 
ence of 5,000,000/., or any thing like it, 
to the public, if an unfunded debt of 
30,000,000/. had, at any period since 
1819, been converted into a funded debt. 
Taking the interest of the debt so funded 
at 3 or 33 per cent, it could not make 
that difference. Though there might have 
been some trifling loss of interest, it would 
still have been an advantage to fund even 
at 93. Indeed, when stock fell to 75, it 
was easy to perceive that there would be 
great loss and inconvenience in funding. 
Favourable opportunities had occurred for 
funding all that part of the debt, to the 
immediate payment of which government 
was liable ; and he thought they ought 
not to have been neglected. It might 
have been attended with some trifling 
loss; but a saving of one or two millions 
was nothing in comparison to the import- 
ant consideration of placing the country 
in what he would call asound state. That 
was the first great point to be considered ; 
and the next, by a proper system of eco- 
nomy, to raise it toa moral, proud, and 
commanding station. — His hon. friend 
opposite seemed to have mistaken what 
had fallen from him upon a former occa- 
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sien, in reference to the. Bank. When 
he alluded to the choaked state of that es. 
tablishment, in consequence of its dealings 
with government, and of other circum. 
stances, he was comparing its present si- 
tuation with what it was in 1793 and in 
1797, when the Bank restriction took 
place. He then called the attention of 
the House to the embarrassments of the 
Bank at both these periods; and as his 
object was, to compare them with the pre. 
sent, he was justified in taking into con. 
sideration the deficiency-bills. They were 
a fair item to bring into the account ; and, 
after all that had been said, the whole dif. 
ference between him and his honourable 
friend opposite, consistedin the deficiency. 
bills. As to the money advanced on 
mortgages, though the circumstance was 
denied, the impression still on his mind 
was, that the measure was pressed on the 
Bank by government. What he was de- 
sirous, in a former debate, to press upon 
the attention.of the House was, the in- 
convenience arising from the great amount 
of securities in the hands of the Bank that 
were not immediately convertible. The 
capital of such an establishment should 
always consist of securities easily con- 
vertible. Another point to which he had 
then alluded was, the advances made to 
dissentients, at the time the four per cents 
were reduced. The amount thus advanced 
would, no doubt, disappear in the course 
of no very long time, but that could not 
lessen the difficulties of the immediate 
pressure. After all the arguments that 
had been used by the hon. gentleman op- 
posite, he had yet heard no version of the 
case which appeared to him to exculpate 
government from the charge of having 
brought the Bank into circumstances of 
difficulty. The hon. gentleman said, they 
were in no difficulty ; that they were able 
and willing to come forward to assist the 
public. They did, it was true, come for- 
ward in the middle of December; but 
then it should be recollected, that they 
had been screwing up their circulation 
from the October previous, up to the 3rd 
of December. The fact was, that the 
whole history of the late calamity was 
written in figures as clearly as it could be 
written, and was as intelligible as any 
thing could be, to those who reflected on 
the circumstances. The story of the Bank 
was this. During the bubble period they 
had in circulation twenty-one millions of 
paper. This continued up to August in. 
the same year, and the exchanges were: 
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favourable. They then brought down 
their issues to 17,400,000/., at which it 
was in December. He would put it to 
the House, whether the Bank was not 
pressing, by this operation, upon all the 
banks in the country, for the purpose of 
relieving itself from the mass of choak 
with which it was embarrassed, in conse- 
quence of its dealings with government. 
Did the Bank then exhibit no symptoms 
of difficulty? They did, and the symp- 
toms must have been perfectly apparent 
to any person at all acquainted with their 
usual course of proceeding. Immediately 
after, they raised their issues from 
17,400,000/. to 26,000,0002. This was 
nothing less than sporting with the whole 
property of the country, for the difference 
of amount in the issues was, in fact, the 
barometer by which the value of all that 
property was regulated ; and to this they 
were driven, in consequence of having 
their resources choaked up by govern- 
ment. He would not pretend to say 
to whom the blame was to be exclu- 
sively attributed, but the Bank and 
the government must divide it between 
them. The hon. gentleman opposite 
denied that the Bank had manifested any 
symptom of difficulty or distress. They 
were, however, selling Exchequer-bills; 
which was well known by every person 
acquainted with the subject, to be a most 
marked symptom of distress. But, said 
his hon. friend, they might sell Exche- 
quer-bills; yes, certainly they might, but 
it was not the practice. They never did 
sell them. The custom was, to keep the 
Exchequer-bills by them, and while he 
was in the direction there was no instance 
of their having been sold. When any- 
thing of the kind was done, the inference 
immediately drawn from it by every per- 
son acquainted with the usual mode of 
doing business was, that the Bank was in 
difficulties. The circumstance of course, 
when it became known, excited great 
alarm. In fact, they had only a choice of 
difficulties. If they attempted to bring 
what was called the dead-weight into the 
market, it would have increased the 
alarm; and in that principally consisted 
the absurdity of this most extraordinary 
measure. The advances from the Bank 
at present, in consequence of this utterly 
useless and incomprehensible sort of ar- 
rangement was, 8,000,000/. and it would 
run up to 13,000,000/. if suffered to con- 
tinue. If he might venture to suggest 
any step to the chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer, it would be to stop it where it was, 
and this might be done without incon- 
venience, as the price of stocks was now 
nearly the same as when the arrangement 
was first entered into. This would be 
taking off from the Bank a stock which 
it would be extremely difficult and in- 
convenient at any time for them to sell. 
When the government sold stock, the 
notes passed from one individual to ano- 
ther; but when the sale of stock was 
made by the Bank, the notes which came 
in were stopped and withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and an injury was thereby 
created. This was well known; and 
when the Bank sold, individuals gave a 
lower price for the stock. The dead- 
weight was the most perplexed, unintelli- 
gible operation he had ever heard of. 
The accounts connected with it were 
inexplicable; and when 5,000,0001. more 
were added to it, the thing would be still 
more perplexing. Even one of the min- 
isters of the Crown had confessed, that 
he did not comprehend it: and he was 
right. He defied any person, however 
conversant with the intricacies of ace 
counts, to unravel it. He could not per- 
ceive any beneficial effect produced by it. 
The half-pay and pensions, in place of 
being diminished, were rather on the in- 
crease. It would be much better at once 
to recognize them as part of the public 
expenditure of the country, and thus get 
rid of so much intricate and foolish cals 
culation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not feel it necessary to detain the 
House by making a long reply. As the 
subject was to be discussed on Monday, 
discussion now would tend to confuse 
the matter, as much as the papers moved 
for by the hon. member for Abingdon 
would confound the question to which 
they related. He had one or two re- 
marks to make on the statement of the 
hon. member for Taunton, respecting the 
reductign of the unfunded debt, to satisfy 
the House that no blame was imputable 
to government. He conceived that he 
was not called upon to go into a review 
of the financial operations of the last ten 
years, and to inquire whether the govern- 
ment ought, at any given period, to have 
funded Exchequer-bills, and reduced the 
amount of the unfunded debt. He would 
say, however, that great efforts were made 
for that object. If the hon. gentleman 
had gone as far back as the year 1816, 
he would have found that on the 5th of 
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January of that year, the unfunded debt 
amounted to 61,000,000/.; and that on 
the 5th of January 1826, it amounted 
only to $1,000,000/., having been re- 
duced nearly one half. The hon. gentle- 
man might say that this was not a sufli- 
cient reduction; but it afforded some 
proof, at least, that the government had 
not been inattentive to the reduction of 
this debt. But the hon. gentleman, in 
alluding to the facilities of funding in the 
last three years, had not made a very fair 
representation. When the hon. gentle- 
man stated, that the government had been 
uilty of great negligence in not funding 
in the year 1823, when the price of the 
funds was so favourable to such an opera- 
tion, he entirely forgot what the value of 
stocks was in that year. The three per 
cents were not then, as the hon. gentle- 
man imagined, at 90. In January 1823 
they had not exceeded 75, and in April 
in the same year, they were at 74. It 
would have been, therefore, a most im- 
politic measure to have attempted to fund 
any part of the Exchequer-bills then. 
Then came the year 1824, when, as the 
hon. gentleman said, nothing was done. 
Now, in the first place, it was necessary 
to recollect, that the unfunded debt at 
that time fetched a very considerable 
premium in the market; and that being 
the case, it was not so easy a matter, as 
the hon. gentleman well knew, to fund 
Exchequer-bills. It was not to be ex- 
ected that the holders of Exchequer- 
bills, who had a premium of 60s. or 80s. 
per cent, would give up that advantage, 
unless upon very liberal terms being held 
out to them. ‘To fund Exchequer-bills, 
under such circumstances, would be im- 
politic intheextreme. The hon.member 
for Aberdeen would not have acceded to 
so improvident a plan. His economi- 
cal spirit would have been roused in all 
its usual vigour, and he would have 
lashed the administration with more se- 
verity than on any former occasion. In 
the year 1824, it would have been most 
inconsistent in him to have been funding 
Exchequer-bills when he was preparing 
to reduce the 4 percents. That measure 
might have been unwise and improper; 
but it would have been a manifest incon- 
sistency to do any act which would lower 
the funds, when the measure itself was 
ounded on the actual state of the funds. 

e subject of the deficiency-bills, to 
which allusion had been made, was, per- 
haps, not well understood by the House. 
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The nature of those bills was this: 
There was a certain portion of the curreng 
expenses of the country payable at the 
end of every quarter. These payments 
were charged on the consolidated fund, 
the guarantee of the public creditor, and 
composed of the aggregate of almost al} 
the taxes. These taxes were paid into 
the Exchequer from day to day, and 
greatly exceeded the amount of the 
charge. The total amount was about 
45,000,000/.; the charge was about 
$5,000,000. The difference between 
the charge and the total amount was ap- 
plicable to the payment of the annual 
supplies. But only a proportion of it wag 
applied each quarter ; and the — part 
of the charge did not accrue till the end of 
the quarter. If no use was made of the 
money, it was formerly paid into the Bank; 
but of late years it had been deemed 
advisable, that the public should have the 
benefit of the employment of their own 
money. Hence there was a diminution, at 
the end of every quarter, of the amount of 
money applicable to the payment of divi« 
dends then accruing; and this called for 
an advance from the Bank to the amount 
of the difference. This advance was 
made on the credit of Exchequer-bills; 
and such was the history of the deficiency: 
bills. But in 1823, the receipts of t 
revenue had so increased, that there was 
scarcelyany necessity for these deficiency- 
bills, for all demands upon the Exche- 
quer were promptly met. In 1824, it 
appeared that it would be desirable to 
apply 4,000,000/. of the growing produce 
of the revenue to the reduction of the 
permanent unfunded debt. This measure, 
when proposed to the House, was ap« 
proved ; the hon. members for Aberdeen 
and for Abingdon, joining in that ap- 
proval. Then, in October 1824, one mil- 
lion had been appropriated to this object; 
in March 1825, another million; in June 
1825, another million, besides 3,000,000¢. 
paid to the public creditor ; so that, since 
October 1824, the debt had been reduced 
6,000,000/. But for these payments made 
to the public, the deficiency-bills on the 
5th January 1826, would have been al- 
most nothing. So that the hon. member 
for Abingdon was not justified in charging 
ministers with neglect and incapacity in 
relation tothis matter. If he thought the 
financial concerns of the country hed 
been mismanaged, he (the chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was surprised that he did 
not bring the subject to the test, by laying 
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the question fairly before the House. If 
the hon. member brought these sweeping 
charges forward, if they were well found- 
ed, he (the chancellor of the. Ex- 
chequer) was perfectly unfit to retain his 
situation; and if the House should come 
to that conclusion, he should not be so 
very much distressed as some hon. gen- 
tlemen appeared to think. He was not 
so delighted with the duties of office as 
to feel any very vehement uneasiness at 
being relieved from them; but he did 
wish the charges of utter incapacity to be 
brought forward fairly and directly, and 
not in the shape of an amendment to a 
motion with which such a fact had nothing 
todo. Certainly, it was competent to the 
hon. gentleman to take the course which 
he had taken ; but, as the resolution pro- 

osed involved such a direct censure upon 
his conduct, as, if carried, to make it im- 
possible for him to discharge his duties 
with comfort to himself or advantage to 
the country, he did wish that the hon. 
gentleman, if he thought the censure 
merited, had conveyed it in a less round- 
about way. As it was, he should be ex- 
tremely mortified if the House disposed 
of the question upon the point of form ; 
and would much rather at once go into 
the merits. If the House should be of 
opinion, that his incapacity was obvious, 
he could no longer be fit to be a finance 
minister. If such was the opinion of the 
House, hon, members were bound in duty 
to declare it ; and he should endeavour to 
submit thereto, with the best grace that 
he might be able. 

Mr. Hume said, that the observations 
of the right hon. gentleman had not at all 
met the statements of his hon. friend, the 
member for Abingdon. His hon. friend’s 
accounts had been characterized as con- 
fused and fallacious; but none of the fal- 
lacy or confusion had as yet been proved. 
Now, if a man, calculating the full extent 
of all he owed in the world in the year 
1819, found it amount to 20,000/., and, 
after applying a sinking fund for six years 
to liquidate it, found it then amount to 
22,000/. the inference would be, that he 
had lost 2,000/. by his liquidating opera- 
tion. Then, what would be true as to 
the debts of an individual, must be equally 
true as regarded the debts of a nation. 
And let the House observe the course of 
calculation which had been taken by his 
hon. friend. On the 5th of January 1819, 
the whole debt of the country, as valued 
by.the public accountant; amounted, in 
VOL. XIV. 
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sum, in currency, would have cleared the 
kingdom from the principal of all debt ; 
and the yearly amount of interest paid 
was 29,144,3612. Now, how was our 
situation when our sinking fand had been 
seven years at work—in 1826? Why, we 
had had an increase of revenue over expen~ 
diture to the extent of 19,000,000/. This 
was exclusive of a sum of 500,000. re- 
ceived from the East India Company, 
and another sum from Austria of more 
than 2,000,000/. ; and yet the value of the 
whole amount of our debt was now 
893,783,282/., being an increase, as re 
garded principal, of 61,646,837/.; and the 
interest which we paid was 29,176,000. 
being an advance of about 31,0001. a 
year over the former period. Well, then, 
where was our surplus of revenue, 
19,000,000/.? Where was the money that 
had been borrowed? It was all lost. 
These were the advantages of the sinking 
fund! In the year 1819, when our taxes 
had been increased 3,000,000. to support 
that common delusion, the country had 
been told that, upon calculation, if it 
were maintained and held sacred, it 
would, in ten years, reduce 70,000,0002. 
of the debt; instead of this, its operation 
during seven years had been to add to the 
debt considerably. The right hon. gen- 
tleman spoke of fallacy and confusion ; 
but it was the fallacious system upon 
which this fund proceeded—the buying 
with the right hand, and selling with the 
left—that threw the whole accounts of 
the country into a state in which it was 
almost impossible to comprehend them. 
In the year 1822 a loan had been con- 
tracted for with the Bank of 13,000,000/7., 
in which we had given 100/. 3 per cent 
stock, for every 73/. 5s. in money that we 
received. What followed? The come 
missioners of the sinking fund carried this 
731. 5s. into the market, and bought 
stock, paying 90/., 95/., and even 100, 
for that which we had sold for the 731. 5s. 
Here was a loss of no less than 15 per 
cent. upon the average, upon the sum 
paid up, which was 8,000,000/. The 
whole system was one which called for 
change in the manner of making up the 
accounts of it. In the year 1817, our 
taxes had been 57,000,000/. and our ex- 
penditure 58,000,000/.; but, from that 
time down to the present, the excess of 
income had been regular. In the seven 
years, our aggregate surplus had been 
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become of it? It was ieee 
away—it had disappeared. The only rea 
source of a sinking fund—the only legiti- 
mate source—was surplus revenue. 
Within the last seven years, our surplus 
of revenue had been 19,000,000/.; and 
the commissioners of the sinking fund 
had bought and sold, and transferred and 
re-transferred, stock within that time, to 
the amount of 117,000,000/. He now 
came to the manner in which the un- 
funded debt of the country was managed, 
which was just as satisfactory as the rest 
of the affair. The right hon. gentlemen 
‘opposite said much of the mischief which 
the issues of the Bank paper had done to 
the country. How came it that they said 
nothing of their own excessive issues of 
Exchequer-bills, which had done ten 
times more towards deranging the mone 
market, and producing the causes whic 
had led to the late distress? In 1817, 
they had had 49,000,000/. of Exchequer- 
bills out. In 1818, they had issued 
12,000,000. more. In 1819, the amount 
of outstanding Exchequer-bills was 
48,000,000/., the rest having been paid 
off in the interim. It was true, that since 
the repeal of Mr. Peel’s bill, the amount 
had been gradually deereasing; but from 
1817 to 1819, the government had been 
borrowing twelve millions when there was 
no necessity for it. It had been decreas- 
ing since that period; but he still con- 
tended, that it would have been of ad- 
vantage to have funded the floating debt 
in 1825. He had urged it then, and he 
urged it now. If that course were not 
approved of, could they not be paid off 
with the sinking fund? Having con- 
curred so far with his hon. friend, he 
should observe, that it would perhaps have 
been better for him to have brought some 
specific charge, than have proceeded in 
the manner he had done. He should, 
however, second him, if his hon. friend 
intended to press his motion. 

Mr. Maberly said, that having heard 
what he had, he should not press the 
motion to a division. 

The amendment was then put, and ne- 
gatived. 


EvacuaTION oF SPAIN BY THE 
Frencu.] Sir R. Wilson, seeing the 
right hon. Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
his place, would take the opportunity of 
asking a question which concerned the 
honour, the interest, and, ultimately, the 
security of the country. Last year, the 
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right hon. gentleman, in answer to g 
question of a similar nature, had stated, 
that the French troops would evacuate 
Spain before those of Austria quitted 
Naples. Another year had passed, and 
there did not seem to be any likelihood 
of the Spanish government being left to 
itself. He trusted that the right hon, 
gentleman would tell them whether a 
thing had taken place that would lead to 
the evacuation of Cadiz, and the other 
fortresses held by the French troops. 
Mr. Secretary Canning felt ready to 
give the hon. member for Southwark 
every satisfaction in his power; but he 
must be aware that it was unlikely for him 
to have any particular information as té 
time. He had not, however, the least 
hesitation in saying, that the hon. mem- 
ber himself could not be more anxious to 
see the French army out of Spain than 
was the French government to withdraw 
it. It had unfortunately happened that 
several partial attacks had been made 
upon the established order of things in 
Spain, which had been equally mischiev. 
ous, useless, and unprofitable. This had 
obliged the French troops to be 4 
there longer than was originally intended; 
but he was completely convinced, that 
the French government were as anxious 
to withdraw their troops from Spain as 
the hon. member was that they should be 
so withdrawn. 


Army 
LANEOUS EsTIMATES, &c.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply, Mr. Herries moved, ‘ That 
376,769/. be granted for the Commissariat 
Department for the year 1826,” 

Mr. Hume complained, that this charge 
was annually increasing. In 1822 it had 
been lowered, but since that, the House 
had retrograded ; and they had now abso» 
lutely come back to a charge as great a8 
that of 1821. But this applied equally to 
every branch connected with the army. 
In consequence of reductions that were 
made in the army in 1821 and 1822, the 
House had allowed the pension-list to be 
increased tothe amount of at least 500,000. 
They thought the reduction would be 
permanent one. But they now found out 
their error. The country was worse 
at present than it was at the time when 
the pension-list was augmented, becausé 
other persons were appointed in the room 
of those who were pensioned off. The 
country had, therefore, double the nusi« 
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ber of individuals to provide for. The 
persons employed in Canada, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in various other set- 
tlements, as commissariat officers, were 
unnecessarily numerous. And he would 
repeat, that such a military establishment 
as was now kept up, tracing it through all 
its ramifications, was sufficient to ruin any 
country, however wealthy. In Ireland 
there was, he observed, a corps of wag- 
goners, or a waggon department, which 
cost a large sum annually. It appeared 
to him to be a most useless establishment ; 
and before he went further, he should 
liketo have some information relative to it. 
. Mr. Herries said, that the difference of 
the expenditure in the commissariat de- 
partment, between the present and the 
preceding year, arose almost entirely from 
the increased price of provisions; bread, 
meat, and forage, had all advanced in 
price during the last two years. The ex- 
penditure in this department for 1825 was 
considerably beyond that of the three 
preceding years. The sum voted for that 
year did not cover the expense ; and the 
estimate of the present year was formed 
on the actual expense incurred in 1825. 
As to the commissariat staff on foreign 
stations, particularly at Canada and the 
Cape, the number was not greater than 
the business required. By reducing the 
number, they would incur an additional 
expense, instead of effecting a saving. 
Every reduction that could possibly be 
made in this department had been made. 
But it should be observed, that various 
duties connected with the disbursement of 
money for the service of government were 
performed by the officers of this depart- 
ment; which, if not executed by them, 
must be perforthed by others; and this 
circumstance, he conceived, would satis- 
factorily account for the increase to which 
the hon. member had adverted. The 


number had, at one time, been consider- 


ably reduced: but in consequence of a 
representation from the commander of 
the forces, backed by many individuals 
perfectly qualified to give advice on this 
subject, it was thought proper to increase 
this useful body. It was not, however, 
brought back to its former amount, but 
was so far enlarged as to make it sufficient 
for the performance of all its duties. 
Those duties were various and important. 


In Canada a larger number were neces | 


sary than elsewhere, on account of the 
out-stations; and at times they had the 
charge of considerable sums of the pub- 
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lic money. The number required at 
Sierra Leone was owing to a most melan- 
choly cause. Two months after an offi- 
cer arrived there, his death was almost 
certain; so that it was necessary to des- 
patch double numbers, in order to supply 
inevitable vacancies, 

Mr. Hutchinson begged to call the 
serious attention of ministers to this sub- 
ject. The declaration of the Secretary to 
the Treasury was, that in consequence of 
thecertain mortality at Sierra Leone, it was 
necessary to send out two officers to each 
appointment. He was quite aware of the 
value of colonies to a great empire; but 
surely Great Britain had foreign posses- 
sions enough, without clinging with such 
pertinacity to a settlement which was the 
destruction of all the British subjects 
sent out toit. It seemed to him quite 
abominable, that an hon. gentleman, him- 
self high in office, and surrounded by the 
king’s ministers, should venture to make 
a statement, which only showed that goe 
vernment was actuated by little less than 
infatuation, in thus despatching men to 
their graves on the coast of Africa. He 
spoke from no impulse of opposition, but 
from a strong feeling of humanity, and a 
desire to save the valuable lives of the 
king’s subjects. Ministers would have to 
account to God and their country, for 
this wanton waste of human existence. If 
Sierra Leone could not be abandoned 
without serious detriment, there might be 
some excuse for keeping it. He called 
upon ministers to give some hope that 
this fatal colony would be relinquished, and 
left to the possession of the deadly mala- 
dies by which it was infested. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that any per- 
son who believed the colony in question 
to be preserved in consequence of an ab- 
stract love of colonization, took a very 
narrow view of the question. It should 
be recollected, that the possession of this 
colony was connected with one of the 
most solemn acts ever agreed to by parlia- 
ment. It ought to be recollected that 
the possession of this colony was con- 
sidered essential to the carrying into ef- 
fect that great and most humane object, 
the abolition of negro slavery. If they 
gave up that place to-morrow, they would 
undo much of what they had previously 
done for the purpose of destroying the 
traffic in slaves. Let it not be forgotten, 
that there were at the present moment 
18,000 liberated Africans in Sierra Leone. 
He regretted as much as any man the loss 
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of lives in that colony ; but surely it would 
require the full consideration of that 
House before they agreed to its utter 
abandonment. A commission had been 
sent out there; and when the report of 
that commission was made, it would be 
time enough to decide on the course which 
ought to be pursued with respect to this 
colony. Certainly, a committee of supply 
was not the place in which this question 
could be fairly discussed. Before a few 
months had elapsed, full information 
would be received relative to Sierra Leone, 
and until that period arrived, he thought 
the question of its abandonment ought 
not to be discussed. 
Mr. Bernal said, that there were two 
uestions connected with Sierra Leone; 
rst, as to the trade that could be carried 
on there ; and next, whether, if that place 
were abandoned, another situation could 
be found equally well calculated for check- 
ing the slave trade; Fernando Po, for 
instance. At present, an enormous ex- 

ense was incurred by this country 
in its endeavours to put an end to that 
traffic; and he was sorry to say, that 
though this government was actuated by 
a sincere feeling to do away with the slave- 
trade, it was carried on by foreign powers, 
under circumstances of accumulated hor- 
ror and oppression. If he were rightly 
informed, the representations made to the 
French government by the British ambas- 
sador at Paris on this subject, did not 
meet with that attention which they de- 
served. Here they were, year after year, 
expending large sums of money, and de- 
vising what appeared to be the best means 
for suppressing the slave-trade ; and what 
happened after all their exertions? Why, 
they found that trade carried on, without 
regulation and without mitigation, by 
those very powers who had been paid to 
give it up. In fact, all their efforts ap- 
peared to have given silent encourage- 
ment to this shameful trade. 

Mr. Secretary Canning assured the 
House, that there had appeared, on the 
part of the French government, a sincere 
desire to carry into effect the provisions 
which had been entered into, and the 
assurances which had been given, relative 
to the abolition of the slave trade. He 
begged leave to state one fact, as a proof 
of the sincerity of the French government. 
About a fortnight ago information had 
been received that slave-ships were then 
fitting out at Nantes. The fact was 


brought home decidedly, and the conse- 
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quence was, that one of the ships wag 
seized. Now, if the French government 
permitted the seizure of one of the ves. 
sels of that country under such circum. 
stances, he thought little doubt could be 
entertained of their sincerity. They would 
not, he was sure, hereafter, abet other 
nations in carrying on this tratlic. He 
had further to state, that this government, 
after considerable importunity, and after 
encountering and overcoming no little 
difficulty, had procured an order from the 
Spanish government, addressed to the 
governor of Cuba, which, if properly 
executed, would leave nothing to be de. 
sired, with respect to the  slave-trade 
so far as Spain was concerned. 

Mr. Evans said, that they heard much 
of the loss and waste of human life 
at Sierra Leone in preventing slavery; 
but there was no mention at all of the 
excessive waste of life incurred in sup. 
porting slavery in the West Indies. 

Mr. Hume said, that they had the evi. 
dence of sirG. Collier, and all the practical 
men who had been there, to show that the 
situation of Sierra Leone was one which 
was not at all adapted to the humane pur. 
pose of theabolitionists. Messrs. Macaula 
and Co. had made a bad choice of their 
head-quarters. It would turn out that 
they had effected the reverse of their in. 
tentions, There was no hope of improv. 
ing, much less of civilizing Africa by that 
settlement. They had the evidence of 
major Laing, who had gone fifty miles 
into the interior only two years ago; he 
asserted that he was the first European 
ever seen so far in the country. The 
uselessness of a colony which had cost 
1,800,000/. and could not yet grow 
enough produce to support its inhabitants, 
must be plain to every body. The black 
settlers were almost as ignorant as ever. 
The difficulty of getting up to the place 
was so great, as to preclude any hope of 
lasting usefulness. Ships took six weeks 
in working up to Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton believed that no 
measure—not even a blockade through 
the whole line of coast—could effect the 
abolition of the trade, so long as slavery 
existed. He did not think that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen stated the subject 
fairly by putting it in comparative views 
of expense. It might be unprofitable to 
keep an establishment at Sierra Leone, 
but the question was as to its usefulness. 
In this view there could be no doubt in 
any mind after duly considering the cit» 
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cumstances. The government were in 

ossession of many interesting particulars, 
which threw still clearer light on the 
subject. For instance, an expedition had 
been planned and put in motion for pene- 
trating to the centre of Africa. It would 
proceed by the route along which the chief 
part of all the captives to be sold were 
driven to the coast. The House would 
see, in this one circumstance, the grounds 
of considerable hopes as to the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, though the expectation of 
any very great success was still very far 
remote. 

Mr, Sykes could not say whether his 
hon. friend included him in the firm of 
Macauley and Co. but he could assure him, 
that he agreed with them as to the neces- 
sity of putting an end to slavery. It was 
on the recommendation of Mr. Wilber- 
force that this colony was first established, 
and such a measure could only have been 
suggested by the most praiseworthy 
motives. In exclaiming against the ex- 
pense and loss of lives in this colony, it 
was singular that no allusion was made to 
other colonies liable to the same objection, 
established to continue the slave trade. 
What had been the state of our own 
colonies in the West Indies? In 1796, 
when a large force was sent to the West 
Indies, almost one half of the soldiers, at 
least of the officers, had died. He cer- 
tainly lamented that mortality, as well as 
that of Sierra Leone; but, considering 
the latter station as settled for purposes 
of the highest benevolence, he could not 
refuse to vote for this item of expendi- 
ture, 

Mr. Carus Wilson would not say whe- 
ther Sierra Leone was the best situation 
that could have been chosen ; but the ex- 
periment had at least proved, that persons 
of the African race and colour might be 
brought into a state of social and civilized 
life. This, under all the circumstances, 
was an important fact established ; and he 
had no hesitation in voting for the grant. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, that 72,680/. be granted for 
the contingent expenses of the Offices of 
the Secretaries of State, 

Mr. Hume wished to know why there 
was an increase in these estimates for the 
present year. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, it was owing 
to various expenses necessarily incurred 
by the increase of business in the foreign 
and colonial offices particularly. The 
salary of the colonial counsel was in- 
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creased from 600/. to 1,500/. because, 
from the increased business, his whole 
time was occupied. Besides, there was a 
considerable expense incurred by the 
preparation of documents ordered by 
parliament. 

Mr. Hume took that opportunity of de- 
nying that the increased expense was in- 
curred in preparing returns by order of 
this House ; but the fact was, that the 
government kept governors at the Cape 
of Good Hope and other colonies, against 
whom so many complaints were made, 
that nearly the whole time of the persons 
engaged in the colonial departments was 
occupied in examining those complaints. 
The only way to save that expense would 
be, to call home every governor, whatever 
might be his rank. or family, against 
whom complaints had been frequently 
made. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that nothing 
could be more easy for the hon. gentle- 
man than to make such declarations, and 
nothing more easy for himself than to say, 
that there was not in that declaration a 
word of truth. He could not concur in 
the opinion of the hon. member, that 
every governor against whom complaint 
might be made, ought to be turned off at 
once. He thought the proper course 
would be, when a complaint was made, to 
institute inquiry ; and such inquiries had, 
upon many occasions, been instituted. 
Was it likely that any member of his 
majesty’s government, liable as they were 
to public opinion, and the opinion of par- 
liament, would wish to support a governor, 
who had by misconduct forfeited the con- 
fidence of the country? He did not 
stand up to justify the conduct of go. 
vernors, or to say that no governor had 
done any thing which would justify in- 
quiry, or perhaps removal, but he thought 
no government would be justified in 
removing a governor, in consequence of 
complaints which might be made against 
him, without having previously instituted 
an inquiry; and he was ready to admit 
that the inquiry ought to take place as 
soon as the nature of the circumstances 
would admit. Were there not proceed- 
ings now pending of that very nature? 
He denied that any unnecessary expense 
had been incurred in the government of 
the colonies. When the committee con- 
sidered that we had no less than thirty- 
four scattered up and down in different 
parts of the world, they would be*con- 
vinced that no small expense must be in- 
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curred in transacting the multifarious 
business connected with them. If the 
hon. member would make any specific 
charge, or point out any abuse in a tangi- 
ble shape, he was ready to meet him. 
The hon. member never made his charges 
in a statesman-like manner, but was con- 
stantly finding fault with this item, and 
that item, without giving any one good 
reason for making it less. If he would 
pay the least attention to the subject, he 
must be convinced that the expense was 
not greater than it ought to be. Besides 
the increased business in the colonial de- 

artment connected with slavery, there 

d been an increase in many other de-~ 
partments. He would state one fact. In 
1806, when the last under secretary was 
appointed, fourteen folio pages of papers 
relating to the colonies were laid on the 
table ; whereas last year there had been 
no less than 2,007, and the expense alone 
of printing, cost 4,000/. He was always 
disposed to furnish any information re- 

uired by any hon. member ; but then he 
thought it unfair to impute extravagance 
to the department, in consequence of ex- 
penses incurred in obedience to the vote 
of parliament. When he was upon this 
point on a former night, he might have 
alluded rather too personally to the hon. 
member; but he thought himself bound 
to vindicate the conduct of the depart- 
ment with which he had the honour of 
being connected; and he could now as- 
sure the House, that in consequence of 
the great extent of our colonies, the 
duty of the department had so increased 
that every individual employed in it was 
constantly occupied. 

Mr. Hume replied, that he was unjustly 
accused of deleting in sweeping charges. 
How often had he called for inquiry re- 

ting the Ionian Islands? And, for 
the last five years, had he not pressed on 
the government the necessity of instituting 
investigations respecting the Cape of 
Good Hope? But, what did the govern- 
ment do? Instead of taking the part of 
the colonists, and listening to their com- 
plaints, they always took part with the 
governors against the colonists. He was 
not for the dismission of any man from 
office without inquiry; but when com- 
plaints were made, and in a manner that 
merited attention, he would have the go- 
vernment institute inquiry, and act de- 
cidedly on the result of such inquiry. 
- Mr. Secretary Canning admitted that 
every well-founded complaint ought to 
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be entertained by the government, But 
he expected the hon. gentleman no legg 
to agree with him in the general princip] 
that they ought not to hold out invitatio 
as it were, to all discontented colonists to 
come home and exhibit charges against 
their governors. This would be 8 syatem of 
action which would discourage all honour. 
able men from accepting such situations, 
The mean between the two extremes of 
apathy and rashness was to be attended 
to by government; and the hon. gentleman 
did not much clear himself from the ac. 
cusation of bringing sweeping charges, 
when he intimated, that ministers were 
always disposed to support the governors 
against the colonists. In the particular 
instance to which allusions had been made, 
inquiries had been for some time in pro- 
gress; and he trusted that the House 
would be ready to attend to the results of 
such investigations with impartiality. He 
hoped it was not to be assumed, because 
an individual was under accusation, that 
such fact was to be deemed proof of the 
accusation being just, and the party ne 
cessarily guilty. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mutiny Birt — PunIsHMENT oF 
FLOGGING IN THE ARMy.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee 08 
the Mutiny bill, 

Mr. Hume rose for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a clause for the abolition of 8 
practice which had long existed in the 
army of this country—he meant the a 
nishment of flogging the soldiery. He 
was aware that on this occasion he should 
have to encounter the prejudices of many 
hon. members who were officers in thie 
army, and who, from being in the habit 
of witnessing such punishments frequently, 
did not entertain the same feelings of the 
propriety of its abolition that might be 
supposed to actuate other men. How- 
ever ; he did hope that they would give 
the subject a calm consideration, and if 
it should be made to appear that any 
other mode of punishment would be 
equally effectual, that they would consent 
to its abolition. The evil of flogging did 
not consist merely in the bodily torture 
inflicted on the individual who was thus 
punished; it had also the bad effect of 
rendering those who were obliged to wit- 
ness such scenes more callous and indif- 
ferent to their duties than before. It had 
precisely this effect upon the persons 
punished ; and he might appeal to the ex- 
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ience of those most acquainted with 
the army for the fact, that no man ever 
became a more diligent or a better sol- 
dier by the punishment of the whip. He 
was aware that a difference of opinion 
existed among many most respectable 
members of the military profession, on 
the subject of corporal punishment, and 
thatmany very humane individuals thought 
that the duty of the army could not be 
carried on without it; but he was happy 
to add, that there were also many highly 
distinguished officers who were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and who thought that, 
considering the modern improvements in 
the system of military discipline, corporal 
punishment might be dispensed with, not 
only without injury, but with great ad- 
vantage to the service. He might, if he 
were disposed to go into detail, give many 
instances in illustration of his position, but 
he would confine himself to the mention 
of a few facts. Inthe Wurtemberg army, 
under the government of the late king, a 
system of discipline of a most severe and 
cruel kind had been carried on; but on 
the accession of the present king, an 
end was put to that system, and he 
had been informed by an officer that 
under the old system the men became 
worse by flogging; but the moment 
the punishment of the lash was abo- 
lished, so far from there being an in- 
crease of crime, the soldiers seemed to 
emulate with one another in avoiding 
every kind of punishment. He might be 
asked, if flogging were abolished, what 
kind of punishment ought to be substi- 
tuted? He did not know what was the 
particular practice of the French army in 
this respect, though he was informed that 
in several regiments in that service flog- 
ging was not practised ; but he would state 
that in Wurtemberg there were two re- 
giments to which men were draughted 
who had been punished twice or more in 
their own regiments. Another regiment 
was appointed to receive those who had 
been punished only once. This system, 
which made it disgraceful for a man to 
be punished even slightly, and therefore 
unfit to remain longer in the same regi- 
ment with his former associates in arms, 
was, he was informed, found quite effec- 
tual in keeping up the discipline of the 
army in that country. Was it not, then, 
worth while that some attempt of the 
kind should be made with respect to our 
army, whose general system in other re- 


spects, ‘and in that of flogging: also, had 
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been considerably improved? Adverting 
to the alterations which, so creditably to 
himself, had been proposed in our crimi- 
nal code ,by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and considering 
the intended amelioration of the system 
practised towards our colonial negroes, 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
colonial secretary, was it not monstrous 
that we should still keep Englishmen in 
constant fear of the lash, and hold that 
they could be kept to their duty only by 
that cruel species of punishment? The 
House were told that the whip, as a 
stimulus to labour, was to be discontinued 
in our West-India colonies. Upon what 
principle was it that it should not also be 
withdrawn as a punishment from our own 
fellow-citizens? Never did a better op- 
portunity occur for giving the subject a 
fair trial than the present. We were 
now in a time of profound peace, and no 
danger could arise to the general disci- 
pline of our army from making the trial. 
He was not disposed to carry the experi- 
ment too far at first ; and therefore, in the 
resolution which he would submit, he 
would limit the suppression of flogging to 
regiments in the United Kingdom. In 
the colonies, the present system might be 
continued until it was ascertained how far 
the suppression could be made effectual 
at home. He would also limit his resolu- 
tion to atime of peace, so that if a war 
were to break out unexpectedly, resort 
might be had to the old system, if neces- 
sary. Thus no possible danger could 
occur from the trial, From every thing 
which was now passing around us; from 
the improvements about to take place in 
our criminal code at home; from the 
change contemplated in the condition of 
our colonial slaves, he thought the time 
was arrived when an end should be put 
to all those cruel exhibitions of corporal 
punishment, which tended only to harrow 
the feelings of those who witnessed them, 
without being effectual in reforming the 
unhappy persons who were thus punished. 
Humanity called upon us to make the 
trial, and there could, he thought, be 
little doubt that it would be successful. 
At all events, now was the time when it 
could be made with the least risk of 
danger. He would submit two resolu- 
tions on this subject. The first would go 
to the abolition of flogging; and by the 
second another mode of punishment would 
be proposed for crimes to which flogging 
was now applied. The first resolation 
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was to this effect :—‘* And be it farther 
enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this act, it shall not be lawful to punish 
any soldier in the United Kingdom, in 
time of peace, by the infliction of any 
lash or stripe, any usage or practice here- 
tofore to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
The second resolution was, “ And be it 
further enacted, that if any soldier shall 
be convicted of petty thefts, or frequent 
desertions, or other crimes heretofore 
punishable by flogging, it shall be in the 
power of his majesty, and he is hereby 
empowered, to transfer the services of 
such soldier to any regiment serving in 
Africa, or any other of his majesty’s fo- 
reign possessions.” [A member here 
observed, that his majesty already pos- 
sessed the power mentioned in the second 
clause.] Well, then, the second clause 
would be unnecessary, but the principle 
of the first was not affected by that fact. 
The House was not without an example 
of the abolition of flogging in a country, 
without being productive of any danger- 
ous effect upon the military discipline of 
that country. In America, the punish- 
ment of flogging was abolished, and that, 
too, at atime when she was engaged in 
a war. On the 16th of May 1812, a 
clause was introduced into a bill then 
before congress, enacting, that so much 
of the law theretofore in force, as au- 
thorized the punishment of any soldier 
by any lashes or stripes, should be re- 
pealed. This was carried, and in a time 
of war, without producing any bad effect 
in the discipline of their army. On the 
contrary that discipline was kept up in a 
more effectual manner than before. 

Mr. J. Smith said, that he did not think 
the present moment a proper one for the 
discussion of a question of such vast im- 
portance. The principle of the resolu- 
tions he concurred in to its full extent, 
and would continue to support, as long 
as he had a seat in that House. But he 
did think that, instead of being thus in- 
troduced, the question should be made 
the subject of a specific motion, as it had 
been when formerly introduced by an 
hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett), whom he 
did not then see in his place, and to 
‘whose humane exertions might be attri- 
buted the improvement which had already 
been made in our military discipline on 
this point. If a specific motion were 
made on the subject, the whole of the 
facts connected with it might be brought 
before the House in detail; and then he 
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thought it would be made apparent, that 
throughout the whole of Europe there 
was a gradual abandonment of cruel 
bodily punishments; and he believed it 
would be seen, that England was now 
almost the only civilized government, 
under which this species of torture wag 
inflicted—at least that we had not madethe 
same progress as other nations in its aboli« 
tion. He did not intend at that late hour 
to enter into any lengthened statements on 
this subject, to which he might be dis- 
posed if the subjects were brought more 
fully before the House. He would, how- 
ever, mention one of many cases within his 
knowledge. He was acquainted with an 
officer who had, for a considerable time, 
the command of a troop of dragoons, and 
who, during the whole period of their 
being under his orders, never brought a 
man to corporal punishment. The only 
punishment inflicted on any of them, 
was confinement of a few days. This 
gentleman was one who had the command 
of his temper and passions—who watched 
his men narrowly, and thus became ac- 
quainted with their habits and disposi- 
tions ; and, so effective was his adaptation 
of even the slight punishment he had 
mentioned, that on an inspection by a 
general officer, that troop received great 
praise for its discipline and good conduct, 
while other troops towards whom a more 
rigorous system had been applied, were 
censured for deficiency in both. But 
examples of this kind would be endless. 
It was admitted by officers of all ranks, 
that the soldier who was once brought to 
the halbert, was more likely to be brought 
to it a second time, than he who had 
never been subjected to that disgraceful 
punishment. This general principle was 
not applicable to the army only. In the 
history of the proceedings at the Old 
Bailey it would be found, that those who 
were once subjected to corporal punish- 
ment by the whip were in general found 
to be subjected to it a second time. Then 
if this practice was not found effectual for 
reform, which ought to be the object of 
every species of punishment less than 
capital, was not the legislature bound to 
abolish it, and substitute one more effec- 
tual? It was pretty well known, that by 
such public exhibition of severe corporal 
punishments, the feelings of the spectators 
became enlisted on the side of the sufferer, 
and that in their compassion for the man 
they lost all recollection of his crime. He 


agreed with the hon. member, that the: 
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présent was peculiarly favourable for an 
alteration in our code of punishment, and 
particularly for the abolition of military 
flogging. All the other nations of 
Europe were rapidly getting rid of their 
systems of bodily torture. He did not 
know the extent to which France had 
carried her improvements in military dis- 
cipline on this point; but there was no 
question that her general code of corporal 
punishments had been most beneficial 
altered. Would she now tolerate suc 
tortures as those inflicted on Ravillac and 
Damien? They had, he thought, seen 
too much of the infliction of cruelties to 
be disposed ever to wish for their revival. 
He had, not very long back, witnessed 
many disgraceful and cruel exhibitions of 
men publicly whipped at the cart’s tail 
through the streets. Such disgusting 
scenes were now in a great measure dis- 
continued, and he hoped that the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, who had 
jalerveken the greatest and most impor- 
tant work which had ever occupied the 
attention of a statesman—that of effecting 
a reform in our criminal code — would 
apply his intelligent mind to the con- 
sideration of the important question, how 
far severe corporal punishments were 
effectual for the prevention of crime? 
He repeated his regret, that this question 
had not been made the subject of a spe- 
cific motion. If it had, he could state 
many instances of officers who would be 
prepared to give it as their opinion, that 
when the system of severe punishment 
was more practised than it was at present, 
it invariably happened that the battalions 
in which the most men were punished 
were the least efficient. Whatever might 
be the result of the motion, he did hope 
that if he lived five years longer, he 
should see an end put to this system 
altogether. It was said, that a man who 
was made a slave lost half his merits; and 
it might be added, that the soldier who 
was flogged lost all. 
| Sir R. Fergusson suggested, that the 
ehairman should report progress, and the 
hon. member might bring on his motion 
at a future day, on bringing up the 
report. 
' Sir J. Brydges gave his entire concur- 
rence to the resolutions; because he was 
convinced that the system of flogging in 
the army was improper, and ought to be 
abolished. It was improper, because 
every man knew that honour was the 
essence of a soldier's profession ; and when. 
VOL. XIV. 
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he was disgraced, by being subjected to 
such punishment, he considered his ho- 
nour tarnished, and was no longer capable 
of any heroic feeling. He also objected 
to it, because it did not answer the end 
designed ; for it left the soldier dejected 
and callous, and generally almost incapa- 
ble of future improvement. In the pre- 
sent improved situation of the army, 
flogging might be done away with, with- 
out the slightest risk of danger to the 
service. He therefore entreated the 
committee to accede to the proposition, 
and grant that boon to the army which 
its invaluable services so well merited. 

Sir G. Murray thought it rather unfair 
in the hon. member for Aberdeen to 
charge officers with want of feeling, be-« 
cause they were frequently obliged to 
witness the infliction of corporal punish- 
ments. No class of men, he would as- 
sert, were more alive to feelings of com- 
passion, He did not deny the statement 
of the hon. member (Mr. J. Smith), that 
such feelings as he had described might 
be called forth from a mob witnessing a 
punishment. It was impossible not to 
have feelings of compassion, in seeing a 
fellow-man suffer; but it was one thing to 
have those feelings, and another to legis- 
late on them. It would be inconsistent 
with sound policy to legislate on such 
feelings alone; and, in looking to military 
punishment, it should be considered whe- 
ther the discipline of the army could be 
kept up without them. He was no friend 
to severe punishment of any kind ; but he 
did think that the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment was necessary to the 
discipline of an army. He knew of no 
instance of any army, ancient or modern, 
without similar punishments. They were 
in use in the Roman army, and it would 
not be denied that they were kept in the 
highest state of discipline. It was not a 
fact, as the hon. member had stated, that 
the punishment of flogging was altogether 
abolished in America. But suppose it 
were so, what comparison was there be- 
tween an army of 6,000 men, scattered 
over the immense surface of that country, 
and the extensive army kept up in this ? 
The regulations of the two armies might 
be extremely different, and, at the same 
time, be applicable to the circumstances 
of the country. America did not want 
a standing army. What power would in- 
vade America? Her power was derived 
from a force of another description, and 
the . of discipline of her troops would 
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be wholly inapplicable to this country. 
With respect to the army in France, he 
could say nothing of the system now kept 
up ; but it was well known that before the 
present dynasty returned to the throne of 
that country, a system of discipline of the 
most severe description was kept up 
amongst the French troops; and that 
under the power of that period there was 
a most wasteful sacrifice of human life. 
As to the Wurtemberg army, though he 
had seen them, he could say nothing as 
to the discipline by which that force was 


now governed; but he could give the | 


House some information on the subject of 
the discipline observed in the armies of other 
powers on the continent. He had received 
a letter from a gentleman whi was well ac- 
quainted with the regulations of the Prus- 
sian, Saxon, and Hanoverian armies, and 
with the leave of the House, he would read 
some extracts. In the Prussian army the 
punishment of the cane was universal and 
arbitrary; but the constitution of that 
army was essentially different from that 


| 
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was abolished in foreign armies? Another 
species of punishment was, the criminal 
was fastened to a tree, or to a wall, with 
his face turned towards it, and continued 
in that posture for a considerable period 
without being permitted to lie down, 
This was an outline of the discipline in 
the Prussian service; and, be it observed, 
this was described as the mildest military 
service on the continent—He would now 
state some points as to the discipline of 
the Saxon army. The highest punish. 
ment was shooting; but in many Cases, 
afier death the body was delivered over 
to the common hangman to be stretched 
upon the rack. There were, besides, 
several degrees of punishment by confine- 
ment, solitary confinement—sometimes 
with the addition of being fed on bread 
and water—sometimes confined with leg. 
irons of 32 lb. weight; and after the in- 
fliction of this punishment a second time, 
the man was declared altogether unworthy 
of being allowed to remain in the army, 
Another description of punishment was— 


of the English military force; for there | a soldier was kept in solitary confinement, 


every man was obliged to serve. A sol- 
dier, on entering, belonged to what was 


in chains, in a cell, without bed or bed- 
ding, and frequently in a position called 


called the first class, in which he was | crouching; that was, the body was bent 
exempted from corporal punishment. But forward, by the hands and feet being 
if he violated the military law on certain fastened together, so that the party could 


points, he was transferred to the second 
class, in which corporal punishment might 
be inflicted; but it did not necessarily 
expose him to such punishment, although 
it sometimes happened that the transfer 
and the punishment were made at the 
same time. The punishment of the cane 
was, at all times, inflicted by non-com- 
missioned officers, and in secret. Would 
the hon. member wish to see such a 


| 
| 
| 


system of secret flogging adopted in our | 


army? Another regulation was, that only | 


forty stripes could be inflicted without the. 


sentence of a court-martial. 
hon. member desire to see an arbitrary 
system of this kind adopted in the British 
army? The extracts then went on to 
detail the other species of punishment to 
which the Prussian soldiers were liable. 
There was that of confinement. This was 
of several sorts: first, sending a man to 
the guard-room, or for a short time to 
solitary confinement. The second was to 
solitary confinement, on bread and water, 
and a forfeiture of pay; and there was 
another species of confinement in which 
the prisoner was not permitted to lie 
down. Was the hon. member aware of 
these facts when he stated that torture 


Would the | 


not, while in that state, lie down. Was 
not that torture? The longest period 
during which this punishment might he 
inflicted at frequent intervals, was eight 
months; but in some cases it was limited 
to six. The gallant general next pro- 
ceeded to contrast the military punish- 
ments of Hanover with those of this 
country, and to show from such contrast 
that the former were full as severe as the 
latter. He conceived that these state- 
ments would serve to confute the asser- 
tion, that other nations were more mild 


than we were in their military punish- . 


ments, and that there had been an aban- 
donment of torture in all nations except 
in England. As to the proposal, that the 
system of flogging should be relinquished 
in this country, and retained in our colo- 
nies, he thought such a regulation would 
be highly unjust, and attended with the 
most pernicious consequences. It was, 
in his opinion, the liability which a soldier 
was under to be sent to any part of the 
globe, and to encounter every variety of 
clime and disease, which mainly contri- 
buted to raise our military service to the 
high eminence it had attained; he also 
considered the continual interchange of 
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troops of very great advantage to the 
service. The empire was not confined to | 
the three kingdoms; there were limbs and | 
members of it in every quarter of the | 
globe; and surely it would form a very | 
inconvenient and invidious distinction to | 
have one system of discipline for our 
troops at home, and another for those | 
stationed abroad. It had been said that | 
this was a boon for the army ; if it were | 
so, he must, as far as he was connected | 
with the army, beg leave to reject it. It 
was to our discipline that we owed all our | 
military honour ; it was not the arms or ' 
dress of our army, but its discipline which 
rendered it useful to its country, and 
feared by its neighbours; but if he had 
had no other reason for rejecting this 
boon, as it was termed, he must confess 
that when he considered the quarter 
whence it was offered, he felt but little 
disposed to accept it. It was somewhat 
strange to find the same_ individuals 
coming forward to present a boon to that 
army, which they had not long ago stig- 
matized as a mere engine in the hands of 
ministers, to be applied towards the de- 
struction of our liberties. For his part, 
he was fearful of accepting any thing, in 
the way of gift, from that hand which had 
attempted ‘“ with desperate hook” to cut 
down the military glory of the country— 
to deprive the army of the means of edu- 
cation for those who were to fill its future 
ranks—and to take from the veteran the 
well-earned reward of his toils and perils. | 
When he found boons offered from such | 
a quarter, he could not help exclaiming | 
with the poet—-* Timeo Danaos et dona | 
ferentes.”” 

Sir R. Wilson said, he would not enter | 
into any particular exemplification of a 
painful nature; but he would state gene- | 
rally, that his experience left no oer 
on his mind, that the sort of punishment | 
under discussion was one which ought to | 
be abolished. It continued to exist in| 
eur military code, though every other | 
power in had rejected it. No | 
such punishment was known in France, | 
nor in many parts of Germany ; nor in any | 
shape similar to our own, even in Austria. 
In Holland it was completely abolished. 
The king of the Netherlands, on his re- | 
turn to that country, confirmed a decree 
tai issued for its abolition, and it | 

ad not since been re-introduced. The 
abolition had been attended with no pre- 
judice whatever to the military service of | 


that country. The gallant general had | 
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adverted to the great waste- of human 
life which had taken place in France 
during the reign of its late emperor. 
He believed this had been very much 
exaggerated. We had before us a recent 
instance where the French army main- 
tained the greatest propriety of conduct, 
under circumstances calculated to pro- 
duce great disorders—he alluded to the 
late invasion of Spain, on which occasion 
he believed no irregularities had been 
committed which could in any way dis- 
parage the discipline of that army. The 
gallant general had also drawn an ana- 
logy between the English and Roman 
armies, and seemed to think that both of 
them owed their courage to the system of 
flogging which prevailed in them; but he 
would ask, where was ever a more cruel 
people than the Romans? What atroci- 
ties were they not in the habit of commit- 
ting on their slaves? On one occasion, 
where a murder had been committed by 
a single slave, 650 were consigned to 
instant execution, as an atonement for it. 
Was this the description of people to 
whom we ought to be anxious to compare 
ourselves? The gallant general had 
spoken of the cane being used by other 
powers as an instrument of punishment ; 
but was there any analogy between a 
cane and a cat-o’-nine-tails ?—was there 
any similarity in punishment between 
striking a man who had his clothes on 
with a cane, and flogging a man’s naked 
back with an instrument calculated to 
tear his skin and flesh from his hones? 
The gallant general had alluded to a 
punishment abroad, which prevented the 
offender from reposing; but he should 
like to know what kind of repose one of 
our soldiers enjoyed after he had received 


eight or nine hundred lashes. If flogging 


were abolished in our army, it would soon 
be composed of a different description of 
persons. In consequence of the preva- 
lence of this system, our soldiers were 
at present frequently the outcasts of so- 
ciety, who had adopted this profession 
because they were neither fitted for, nor 
could get admitted into, any other: where- 
as, let corporal punishments be done 
away with, and then farmers’ sons would 
have no reluctance in entering into the 
army ; which they were now deterred from 
doing through fear that they might there- 
by be subjected to a punishment which 
would disgrace them during life. Indeed, 
it formed the chief objection to this sys~ 
tem of punishment, that it degraded the 
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moral character, and that it vilified the 
individual who had been subjected to it 
to the last day of his life. He was con- 
vinced, that after this experiment had 
been tried for twelve months, there would 
- be no complaints from officers, that they 
found any difficulty in controlling their 
men without having recourse to flogging. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he perfectly coin- 
cided with his gallant friend, that it was 
the nature of the punishment and not the 
severity of it, which was to be objected to. 
He thought some other mode might be 
devised equally effectual ; such as stop- 
page of pay or provisions; at any rate, 
any expedient was preferable to flogging. 
There might be some few individuals in 
the army of such base and callous minds, 
that nothing but flogging could have any 
effect upon them; but it was neither just 
nor proper, that in order to meet these few 
peculiar cases, the comfort and credit of 
the whole army should be sacrificed. 

Sir F. Blake deprecated the infliction 
of corporal punishment. 

Colonel Johnson said, that the whole 
argument of the gallant general opposite, 
went to prove, that the chief good to be 
derived from the soldier must first be 
flogged into him. For his own part, he 
thought that if commanders would only 
contrive to command their own tempers, 
there would be but little recourse to 
that disgraceful, unnecessary, and detest- 
able punishment. 

Lord Palmerston said, he did not wish 
to put the question on unfair grounds. 
He was ready to admit, that whenever 
punishment was accompanied with ig- 
nominy, it must necessarily have the 
effect of hardening the offender; but he 
conceived that the doing away with this 
punishment would have the effect of intro- 
ducing other and greater evils. There 
was something in the constitution of an 
army which required some stronger and 
more speedy power to control it, than was 
necessary for the regulation of a mere 
civil body. Indeed, the history of every 
age and country showed this; and he 
would assert without fear of contradiction, 
that corporal punishment had prevailed 
in every army which had ever existed; 
and whether that punishment was ad- 
ministered with a cane or with a lash, did 
not seem to him to make much difference ; 
at least with regard to the ignominy of it, 
which appeared to be the greatest objec- 
tion which had been raised against it. 
He could assure the House that a dispo- 
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sition existed in the highest quarter to 
have recourse to corporal punishment ag 
seldom as possible; and when, from the 
returns made to the commander-in-chief, 
it appeared that corporal punishment had 
been frequently inflicted in a regiment, 
the conclusion which he universally drew 
from it was, that the officers had beep 
remiss in their duty. The argument of 
his gallant friend had been totally misre. 
presented, when it was imputed to him 
that he had ascribed the courage of the 
‘Roman and English armies to the system 
of flogging which prevailed in them. When 
it was considered that our army was raised 
by voluntary enlistment and not by conscrip- 
tion, it would be readily conceived that 
there must necessarily be no small diff. 
culty in controlling a body of such differ. 
ent tempers and habits. He looked upon 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, for confining the system of 
flogging to the troops employed in our 
colonies, and abolishing it at home, as 
highly objectionable, and he would con- 
clude by re-assuring the House, that 
there existed a very strong disposition in 
the high quarter which had the direction 
of the army, to mitigate corporal punish- 
ment, as far as it could be mitigated, with 
a due regard to the maintenance of proper 
discipline in the army. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he was convinced 
from the speech which the noble lord 
had just made, that he agreed in opinion 
with his hon. friend who had brought 
forward this motion, though in his situae 
tion it might not be prudent to avow it, 
The analogy which a gallant general bad 
endeavoured to draw between the soldiers 
of foreign powers and our own army ought 
not to be permitted for a single moment, 
The former were the subjects of despotic 
powers ; the latter were the subjects of a 
free state. As far as his own personal ex- 
perience went, he had always observed, 
that the best discipline was preserved in 
those regiments where corporal punish- 
ment was least frequently inflicted. From 
this he inferred, that whilst regiments 
were employed on home service, their 
discipline could be maintained without 
having recourse to the whip, or the cat- 
o’-nine-tails, 

General 7'ownshend observed, that hav- 
ing been in the performance of regimental 
duty for thirty years, he might be per- 
mitted to say, that he brought at least the 
benefit of experience to this question, 
Corporal punishments had formerly been 
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very prevalent in the regiment of Guards 
to which he had the honour to belong; 
but he was happy to say, that of late the 
frequency of its infliction had much di- 
minished. He was, however, of opinion 
that gentlemen were much mistaken who 
thought that the discipline of the army 
could be maintained without corporal 
punishment, 

The committee divided. For the clause 
47 ; Against it 99; majority 52; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 13. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
Country.] The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of Ways and 
Means, 
' The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to make his promised exposition of the 
Financial Situation of the Country, and 
addressed the committee as follows* :— 

Although, Sir, the circumstances under 
which we are now called upon to re- 
view the situation of our finances, differ 
in some material respects from those 
which existed at the corresponding pe- 
riod of the last year, yet there is no- 
thing, in my mind, in the present aspect 
of public affairs, which ought to create 
either alarm or despondency. There 
may be grounds, and no doubt there 


are grounds, for much of individual 


sympathy for the severe distress which 
recent events have brought upon many 
classes of the community; and it is im- 
possible that the causes which have 
tended to produce that distress should not, 
at the same time, be accompanied by 
much public inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment. But, Sir, I think I may venture 
to say, that the violence of the storm has 
passed away; that the clouds which im- 
pended over us have begun to disperse ; 
and that, by the very conflict of the 
elements, the atmosphere has, to a cer- 
tain degree, been cleared and purified. 

If, indeed, there were any thing doubt- 
ful in the situation in which we now 
stand, and in the difficulties by which we 
have been so recently surrounded ;—if 
there were any thing obscure or mysteri- 
ous in their nature ;—if they had arisen 
from causes beyond our comprehension ; 
—then, indeed, there might be much more 
reason for uneasiness than appears to me 


* From the original edition printed 
for J. Hatchard and Son. 
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to exist at the present moment. But 
in all the discussions which have taken 
place in parliament upon this subject in 
the course of the present session,—al- 
though there has undoubtedly been a 
great difference of opinion as to the pre 
cise extent to which different causes may 
have operated to produce certain results, 
there has prevailed among us, I think, but 
one sentiment as to the general nature of 
those causes, and as to their general opera- 
tion in producing such consequences. 
confess, therefore, that to my mind, this 
circumstance is a source of no ordinary 
consolation. 

In the course, however, of these dis- 
cussions, there has been, in my opinion, a 
great deal of very unnecessary contest be- 


.| tween those who are sneeringly denomi- 


nated philosophers, and those who de- 
signate themselves by the more humble 
title of practical men, I call it ‘* unneces- 
sary contest,’? because I consider it to be 
the bounden duty of the legislature to en- 
deavour at all times to render available 
the sound reasoning and theory of one 
class, by applying to them the practical 
experience of the other. It is only by a 
just application of the lessons of ex- 
perience to the development of sound 
principles, that parliament can be enabled 
to determine upon its course ; it is only by 
a judicious combination of these, the two 
elements of all wise conclusions, that the 
House and the public can be empowered 
to form a just estimate of the situation in 
which the country may be placed, and to 
arrive at an accurate and satisfactory de- 
cision. But, if those who have to pre- 
pare their minds for the consideration, or 
for the determination of subjects of this 
nature, are to be told that books must be 
thrown aside, and elementary reasoning 
rejected, I know not at what fountain they 
are to drink, if they are to be driven from 
those springs where science and know- 
ledge are the presiding deities, And, 
Sir, when we find that in every class of 
the community knowledge has extended, 
and is extending itself to a degree, which 
but half a century ago would have been 
deemed impossible, are we who sit here, 
some of us as the ministers of the Crown, 
and all of us as united in the important 
act of legislating for a great country,— 
are we, I ask, to be behind-hand in avail- 
ing ourselves of the increasing lights of 
human intelligence? Is it not, on the 
contrary, our duty to struggle to be fore- 
most in the race? Knowing, as we do, 
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that the progress of human knowledge 
must, in the first instance, be gradual and 
limited, it is our business to take care 
that, instead of being out-stripped, we 
lead the way ; and, by assisting the judg- 
ment of our countrymen, enable them to 
avoid the errors into which they might 
otherwise fall, in regard to those great 
questions which so nearly affect their own, 
and the national interests. I am aware, 
Sir, that there are some persons who think 
this general diffusion of knowledge the 
misfortune of the age; but, for my own 
part, I confess that I cannot conceive how 
that mind can be constituted which con- 
templates the progress of human know- 
ledge with an eye of fear. On me it pro- 
duces an impression diametrically the 
reverse. I am convinced, that the more 
accurately the mass of the people is in- 
formed, the more they are in a condition 
to see and comprehend what is essential 
for their good, and the means by which 
that good is to be attained; the more 
likely are they to abstain from the use of 
means which would be prejudicial in their 
operation, and which would be calculated to 
prevent, rather than to forward the attain- 
ment ofthe good which they naturally desire 
to possess. If, then, all men (I was going 
to use that despised term, all philosophers ) 
are agreedinthe maxim, that knowledgeis 
. the general diffusion of knowledge 

ecomes of incalculable value to a nation ; 
for if, with reference to our present 
difficulties, and to all difficulties of a 
similar kind in which we may be placed 
hereafter, we find the people at large, if 
we find the legislature in accordance with 
the people, and if we find the government 
in accordance with the legislature—all 
building their conclusions on sound prin- 
ciples, all proceeding on the foundation 
of correct reasoning, I confess I think we 
may treat with comparative indifference 
the recurrence of the dangers by which 
we have lately been assailed ; partly, be- 
cause the chance of their recurrence will 
be diminished, and partly, because, if they 
should recur, we shall know better how to 
meet them, 

Sir, it is under these circumstances that 
we are called upon to look at the situation 
in which our finances now stand, and to 
consider what are the prospects of the 
country for the future. 1 think, however, 
that before I can satisfactorily proceed to 
explain the view which his majesty’s 
en takes of what it is fitting to 

o under existing circumstances, I ought 
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to recall the attention of the committee to’ 
the course which has been pursued with 
respect to our financial system during the 


last two or three years. And I am the 
more anxious to do this because I have 
been reproached,—and reproached in no 
very equivocal terms—with having, on 
former occasions, used warmer language 
than I ought to have used, and with 
having contributed by that language to 
the production of much of that mischief 
which we all so deeply deplore. Sir, it 
may be true, it undoubtedly is true, that 
in adverting to the situation of the coun- 
try in the last few years, during which it 
has been my lot to have any concern in 
matters of this kind, I have used strong 
expressions of congratulation. It is true, 
I say, that, on such occasions, I have 
described the country as in a condition of 
prosperity. And, Sir, 1 do not now regret 
that language; I do not now depart from 
that declaration ; for surely the country is 
not to be considered in a state of deca- 
dence because some untoward circum. 
stances may have occurred, to interrupt her 
progress, and even throw her back, for the 
moment, in her course. But this I will 
venture to add, that however I may have 
erred in the terms which I have employed; 
however, from the delight which every 
honest man must feel in seeing his native 
land flourishing and happy, I may have 
congratulated the House on the result. 
with more of earnest warmth than of cal- 
culating hesitation, I have, in no case, 
stated any thing as fact but that which 
was strictly true: and, I think I can 
satisfy the committee, upona reference to 
what I have led them to expect during 
the last three years, and to the results 
which have actually ensued, not only that 
I have not intentionally deceived the 
country (though that, indeed, has, I be- 
lieve, not been imputed to me) but, that 
no deception at all has been practised. 
When, in the year 1823, it first became 
my duty to submit to the House a view of 
our finances, I ventured to assume that, 
in the course of that year, a certain 
amount of revenue would be realised ; and 
allow me to ask, what was the result? It 
was found that my estimate, not formed 
upon any over-confident anticipation of 
improvement and increase, but upon the 
plain and simple basis of the revenue 
which had been already received, was far 
below the actual amount. I assumed, in 
that year, that the Customs, the Excise, 
the Stamp duties, the Assessed Taxes, and 
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sundry miscellaneous items, would pro- 
duce an income of 52,200,000/. In the 
course of that session, we repealed taxes 
to the amount of about 3,200,000. ; of 
that sum I calculated that about a million 
and a half would be lost to the revenue in 
the course of 1823; so that in point of 
fact, my original estimate would have 
been borne out, if the receipts had been 
1,500,000/. less than 52,200,000/. Now, 
what was the result? Why, that the 
actual revenue, after sustaining the loss 
that I have mentioned, amounted to 
52,017,000/.; being less by 183,000/. only 
than my first estimate; and exceeding, 
by 1,318,000/., what would have been 
sufficient to realise my anticipations, after 
the reduction of taxes had been adopted. 
In regard to the year 1823, therefore, it is 
clear that I held out no expectations 
which were not justified by the event. 
And if the committee will examine the 
accounts for the following year, they will 
be led to the same conclusion. In the 
year 1824, I estimated the probable pro- 
duce of the revenue at 51,265,000/. In 
the course of that session, however, taxes 
were repealed to a very considerable 
amount; and I calculated that the loss 
which the revenue would immediately 
sustainin consequence, would be 630.000/. 
But what was the fact? The actual re- 
ceipts of the year, notwithstanding such 
a reduction of taxes, were considerably 
beyond the original estimate which I had 
formed: for, the estimate being 51 ,265,000/., 
the actual produce was 52,562,000/.; 
being an excess of nearly 1,300,000/. 
Again, in 1825, I assumed that the reve- 
nue derived from the same sources would 
be 51,975,000/. From the repeal of taxes, 
subsequently enacted, I expected that in 
the course of that year the loss upon that 
assumed amount would beabout650,000/. 
Yet, the actual receipt, notwithstanding 
the defalcation occasioned by that cause, 
and by the commercial difficulties and 
pressure that began to be felt at the latter 
end of the year 1825, was 52,259,000/.; 
or, 384,000/. above my original estimate 
in the statement of the Budget ; an esti- 
mate founded upon an hypothesis which 
had no reference to any reduction of 
taxes in the course of that year. 
The result of all these statements is this: 
The estimated revenue for 1823 was £.52,200,000 
1824... 51,265,000 
1825 51,975,000 


Total £.155,440,000 
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The actual receipt for 1823 was £.52,017,000 
1824 ... 52,562,000 
1825 ... 52,259,000 


Total £.156,838,000 


It thus appears, that in those three 
years the actual receipts exceeded the 
estimates by the sum of 1,398,000/.; not- 
withstanding the concomitant repeal of no 
less than 8,000,000/. of taxes. 1 say, then, 
and I say boldly, that I have not erred as 
to facts ; and that I have not been guilty, 
even involuntarily, of deluding the country 
by the language which I employed. 

Allow me, Sir, here to advert to another 
point, to which it is materia] that the at- 
tention of the Committee should be called. 
I have already stated, that in the course 
of the three years to which I have been 
alluding, taxestothe amount of 8,000,000/. 
were repealed. But I think I should give 
a very imperfect view of the situation of 
our finances, and of what has been done 
in respect to them, if I did not request the 
committee to go back with me a little 
further, namely, to the year 1816, when, 
after winding up all the expenses of the 
war, parliament was enabled to establish 
and pursue something like a systematic 
diminution of our burthens. It is very 
material, Sir, that this subject should be 
adverted to, because it has been argued, 
in the course of the present session, that 
in fact the reduction in the burthens of the 
people which has been made since the 
conclusion of the war, is not worth speak- 
ing of; that it is but a feather in the scale, 
opposed to the general amount of our ex- 
penditure ; and that it has not been more 
than sufficient to balance the difference 
which has taken place in the value of our 
currency. It has also been maintained, 
that it is impossible for us to return to a 
more sound currency (for the purpose of 
returning to which, measures have lately 
been, and now are, under the contempla- 
tion of parliament) —that that perilous 
experiment, as it is described to be, cannot 
safely be hazarded, unless his majesty’s 
ministers are prepared decidedly and es-~ 
sentially to curtail the whole expenditure 
of the empire at once, inasmuch as it would 
be impracticable to effect the melioration 
of our currency, and at the same time 
continue to levy the amount of taxation 
of which the Exchequer is at present in 
the receipt. Sir, I consider these two 
propositions to be wholly unfounded in 
fact and in reasoning. I think I shail be 
able to show the committee, that there is 
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no ground whatever for the assertion that 
we have done nothing,—or rather that we 
have not done enough. When I say that 
we cannot justly be charged with not hav- 
ing done enough, I do not by any means 
wish to be understood that we ought to 
stop in the course of reduction, where we 
are ; that is far from being my view, or my 
feeling, on the subject ; but I am prepared 
to prove, that there is no truth in the state- 
ment, that we have been doing little or 
nothing; and just as little in the assertion, 
that the melioration which we are endea- 
vouring to effect in our currency is incoa- 
sistent with the present scale of our ex- 
penditure, and the present amount of our 
taxation. 

Adverting, in the first place, to the re- 
duction which has taken place since the 
year 1816, I will state to the committee 
the precise process of the reduction which 
originated at that period—the different 
items on which it has been made—and the 
principles by which it has been regulated. 
And, when I have made this statement, 
I think the committee will see that par- 
liament has not been asleep upon its post ; 
that it has not neglected the great duty— 
for a great duty I must always consider it 
—of endeavouring, in a time of peace, to 
relieve the people, as much as possible, 
from the oppressive burthens which have 
been unavoidably imposed during the con- 
tinuance of war. 

In 1816 (the first year in which any re- 
duction of taxation took place), the Pro. 
perty tax was repealed. I know very well, 
Sir, that the repeal of that tax was effected 
contrary to the opinion and recommenda- 
tion of his majesty’s government. It is 
undoubtedly true, that under the circum- 
stances of the time, government was de- 
sirous that the Property tax should be 
continued for two years longer. ‘The 
House thought otherwise; they thought 
it ought to be repealed immediately, and 
repealed it was. It is not my purpose now 
to inquire whether government was right 
in proposing to retain it, or the House in 
resolving to take it away ; but, at all events, 
the people gained the advantage of the 
repeal of a tax, the annual amount of which 
was no less than 14,320,000/. In the same 
year, the War Malt duty of 2,790,0001. 
was abandoned ; and further relief was 
afforded, in the diminution of war-customs, 
duties on tonnage, and coasting duties, to 
the extent of 828,000/. To these are to 
be added, 25,000/. arising from a small 
reduction of the assessed taxes in Ireland, 
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and 315,000/. from the diminution of the 
duty on Malt and Spirits in the same 
country. The total amount of taxation 
thus repealed in 1816 was 18,288,000/, 
In the year 1817, partial relief, under the 
heads of .Shop-windows, Husbandr 
Horses, &c. was afforded, to the extent of 
280,000/. In 1818, various assessed taxes 
were reduced in Ireland, to the amount of 
236,000/. In 1819, the policy pursued by 
parliament was of a different character; 
and a very considerable addition, to the 
amount of 3,190,000/., was made to the 
taxation of the country. In 1820, no 
alteration whatever took place. In 1821, 
the repeal of the havtealecria Horse tax 
lessened the burthens of the farming class 
of the people by 480,000/. In 1822, the 
duty upon Malt was reduced one shilling 
a bushel, and the public were relieved 
thereby to the amount of 1,400,000/, 
Nearly the whole of the impost upon Salt 
was also removed, being a reduction of 
1,295,0001.; there was likewise a reduction 
of half the duty upon Leather, 300,000/. ; 
the Tonnage duty, 160,000/. ; and the tax 
upon Hearths and Windows in Ireland, 
200,000/.;—so that the total amount of 
taxes repealed in the year 1822 was 
3,355,000/. In 1823, various assessed 
taxes in England were repealed, to the 
amount of 2,250,000; whilst the relin. 
quishment of the whole of them in Ireland, 
saved the inhabitants of that country the 
payment of 100,000. Added to this, was 
a reduction of the duties on Spirits, both 
in Ireland and in Scotland, to the extent 
of 800,000/. ; and a reduction of 50,000). 
in several minor branches of the Customs. 
The total relief in 1823, therefore, was 
3,200,000/. In 1824, the following duties, 
to the following amount, were diminished: 
viz.—on Rum, 150,000/.; Coals, 200,000/.; 
Law Stamps, 200,000/. ; Wool, 350,000/, ; 
Silk, 527,000/. ; Union duties, from 1822, 
300,000/. ;—making a total of 1,727,000/. 
—The total repeal in 1825, was not less 
than 3,146,000/.; and it was produced in 
the following manner :—by the relinquish- 
ment of the remainder of the Salt duty, 
about 200,000/.; of the duty on Hemp, 
100,000/.; on Coffee and Cocoa, 150,000%.; 
on Wine, 900,000/. ; on British Spirits and 
Rum, 1,250,000/.; on Cyder, 20,000/. ; 
on Assessed Taxes, 276,000/.; and, finally, 
on Customs, in various minor articles of 
commerce, 250,000/.—Thus, Sir, it ap- 
pears that the grand total of taxes repeal- 
ed from 1816 to 1825, amounts to the sum 
of 30,712,000/. ; from this, however, must 
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pe dedacted the sum of 3,190,000/., being 
the amount of taxes imposed in 1819, for 
the purpose of establishing an efficient 
Sinking fund: but, taking that sum from 
the total of 30,712,000/., it will leave 
297,522,000/. as the clear remission of tax- 
ation since the year 1816. 

' Now, Sir, I say with confidence, that 
the repeal of 27,522,000/. of taxes is a 
substantial and important relief to the 
country ; and that it is impossible for any 
nian in his senses to argue, that this large 
remission of duties has not mainly con- 
tributed to that increased consumption 
which has itself augmented the revenue. 
It is very true, that in 1816, if the rates 
of exchange with foreign countries be 
taken as the criterion, the value of the 
currency was depreciated, perhaps to the 
extent of five per cent; so that the whole 
reduction of taxes which, as I have stated, 
took place in that year, cannot perhaps be 
looked upon as a clear reduction, since a 
part of it might be necessary, in order to 
meet the rectification of the circulating 
medium ; if the depreciation were five per 
cent, then, upon the actual amount of 
taxation in the year in which it occurred, 
namely 61,000,000/., that portion would 
amount to about 3,000,000/.; and if we 
deduct this3,000,000/. fromthe 27,552,000/. 
of taxes remitted, it will leave 24,552,000. 
as the actual reduction of the burthens of 
the people since 1816. And, when I 
assert and prove that actual relief has been 
afforded to this extent, I know not that it 
is necessary for me to argue, a priori, that 
it has done good; because I apprehend 
that the common sense of every man must 
demonstrate to him that that must be the 
inevitable consequence. Let us, however, 
look at it a little in detail; if we deduct 
the 24,000,000/. from 58,000,000/. ( which 
would have been the amount of therevenue, 
after deducting the sum of 3,000,000/., to 
which I have before alluded), the result 
would Jeave only 34,000,000/. as the pro- 
duce of the revenue ; but the actual re- 
ceipts of 1825, notwithstanding all the 
diminutions which I have been describing, 
were not less than 52,000,000/. And 
how have the 18,000,000/., the difference 
between the two sums, been obtained ? 
solely from the greater means which the 
people have possessed of consuming the 
various articles upon which taxes are 
levied: and if, Sir, we were to try this 
question by the test of the feelings of the 
people who had to pay the taxes, I ask 
whether we: should not find that the re- 
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mission of them had given the liveliest 
satisfaction? I see in his place the hon» 
member for Wareham, who so actively 
and successfully exerted himself to effect 
the repeal of the duty on salt. The ground 
which that hon. gentleman stated, and 
truly and clearly stated, for that repeal, 
was, the severity with which the dut 

upon salt pressed on the poor man. As 

the poor man, now that he has no duty to 
pay upon salt, whether, when he comes to 
sum up the amount of the charges for his 
maintenance and comfort, he does not feel 
better satisfied, and more at his ease ? 
He will tell you that he is greatly obliged 
to the hon. member for Wareham, for 
having been the means of inducing the 
House to repeal that tax. I should like, 
Sir, to ask the 171,000 persons who were 
last year relieved from the payment of the 
house-tax, or the 635,000 persons who 
were last year exempted from the window- 
tax, if they have derived no practical 
benefit from those reductions, and if they 
do not feel grateful to parliament for hav- 
ing made them. I should like to ask 
them, whether they agree with the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, that nothing has 
been done for their relief, either by his 
majesty’s government, or by the legisla- 
ture; and whether they feel, as the hon. 
member for Aberdeen would fain persuade 
them that they ought, that as much money 
is now taken out of their pockets in the 
shape of taxes, as was the case before 
those reductions took place. I should 
like to ask them whether they agree with 
the hon. gentleman, that their feelings 
and wishes have been set at nought; and 
that his majesty’s government can think 
of nothing but plunging into some wanton 
and extravagant expense, for some wretch- 
ed and trumpery purpose of patronage ! 
I declare most sincerely, that if there be 
any thing uppermost in my mind in the 
consideration of these matters, it is an 
earnest desire to lay aside all thoughts of 
mere official interest and patronage. In 
considering the expediency of the abolition 
of any particular tax, the miserable ques- 
tion of patronage has never crossed my 
mind. It has never occurred to me to 
ask myself, ‘¢ What will be the conse- 
quence, if government should lose this or 
that source of influence?” No doubt, 
Sir, that, in many respects, it would have 
been very agreeable to me, personally, if 
a different system had been pursued, and 
if the patronage of his majesty’s governs 
a not been cut down as it has been. 
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point, it may be satisfactory to the 


I have many friends upon whom I should 
have been exceedingly glad to confer some 
convenient appointment. But, when ap- 
plications have been made to me on such 
a subject, 1 have felt no difficulty in say- 
ing, ‘*I am really very sorry, but I have 
nothing to give you; we have no spare 
offices, and no spare money ; we have re- 
duced every thing to the lowest point ; 
we cannot put any individual into a public 
situation who is either too old, or too 
young, or too idle, to do his duty. I can 
recommend to an office under government 
only the man who is competent to fill it 
properly; if you are not competent, I am 
very sorry for it, but you cannot come in.” 
This is the language which I and others 
invariably hold on such occasions ; and the 
consequence has been, that I believe it is 
agreed, on all hands, that the efficiency of 
the public service, in every department, 
was never more complete than at the pre- 
sent moment. 

Allow me aleo to say, Sir, that, during 
the period to which I have been referring, 
the permanent burthens of the country— 
I mean those connected with the debt of 
the country—have been materially re- 
duced. But, before I touch upon that 


committee to know a little in what 
ratio the power of consumption in the 
country has increased since the year 
1816; and here I shall be able to show, 
beyond the possibility of dispute, that 
the fears of such as assert that the coun- 
try cannot go on without the adoption of 
some undefined and unintelligible change 
in our present system, are perfectly 
visionary. 

I have in my hand a list of a great 
variety of articles paying duty, with a 
comparison of the amount of those ar- 
ticles on which duty was paid in 1816, 
and the amount on which duty was paid 
in 1825. From this list I find that the 
increase has been in the following ratio :— 
Auctions 644 per cent, Beer 164, Bricks | 
188, Candles 361, Licences 36, Paper 512, | 
Printed Goods 1101, Hard Soap 1134, Soft | 
Soap 1213, Tea 20}, Crown Glass 954, | 
Green Glass 103, Flint Glass 104, Plate | 
Glass 1083, Leather 29, Malt 50, British 
Spirits 532, Foreign Spirits 814, Butter 
3174, Sugar 19, Tallow 201, Timber 196, 
Deals 1824, Coffee and Cocoa 43, Hemp 
742; Rum, a decrease of 122 per cent, 
Raw Silk, an increase of 2744 Thrown 
Silk 180, Tobacco 131, Wine 88, Sheeps’ | 
Wool 443, Cotton Wool 119. 
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Honourable gentlemen ma exclaim, 
“Do you mean to say that the increase 
of consumption is to be taken strictly in 
that extravagant ratio; as upon wool, for 
instance, at 443 percent?” I answer, 
Certainly not: but, I produce this docu. 
ment to show that there is that progres. 
sive power of consumption in this countr 
which is indispensable to her greatness, 
and which forms the most convincing 
proof of the inherent vigour which hag 
hitherto enabled her to meet and over- 
come difficulties the most formidable, and 
on which I confidently rely for similar 
success in future. 

I will now return to what I was about 
to state with regard to the public debt, 
Whilst we have been decreasing the pres- 
sure of taxation, to the amount of 
27,522,000/., since 1816, and of 
8,000,000/. since 1823, we have not been 
inattentive to the permanent burthens of 
the kingdom. In this part of my state 
ment, I will advert only to the transac. 
tions of the last three years, because, it 
was not till 1823 that the present ar- 
rangement of the Sinking-fund was carried 
into effect. On the 5th of January, 1823, 
the public funded debt amounted to 
796,530,000/.; on the 5th of January,, 
1826, it amounted only to 778,128,000L; 
being a reduction in the three years of 
18,401,000/.; which is at the rate of 
nearly 6,134,000. per annum. I will 
now direct the attention of the committee 
to the unfunded debt. On the 5th of 
January, 1823, the unfunded debt was 
36,281,000/.; on the 5th of January, 
1826, it was 31,703,000/.; being a re- 
duction of nearly 4,578,000/. The total 
charge—and that is the only true way of 
looking at the subject, for all that we are 
interested in knowing is, not what is the 
nominal capital of the debt, but what it 
costs us annually—the total charge (in- 
cluding the charge for management) on 
the 5th of January, 1823, wes 28,123,000/.; 
the total charge of the unredeemed fund-. 
ed debt, on the 5th of January, 1826, 
was 27,117,000/.; being a reduction on 
the charge of the funded debt of 
1,006,000/. The interest on Exchequer 
bills, during the same period, was reduced 
from 1,100,000/. to 820,000/.; being a 
reduction of 280,000/. The total charge 
of the two descriptions of debt was, on 
the 5th of January, 1823, 29,286,0001. ; 


on the 5th of January, 1826, only, 


27,946,000/.; being a reduction of 


1,340,000/., in the annual charge .of the. 
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whole debt, in the course of three years. 
And yet, the hon. member for Aberdeen 
says, that all this is nothing—that it is a 
mere feather in the scale—that it affords 
no substantial relief to the people! Now, 
Sir, in my view of the case, it is of no 
consequence whether this state of things 
has been produced by a sinking fund, or 
by a surplus, or by any other means. It 
is not the name of the thing, but the sub- 
stance, that is important. If the nation 
pays less in this respect now by 
1,340,000/. than it did in 1823, and if, at 
the same time, good faith has been pre- 
served with the public creditor, and 
adequate ae made for the main- 
tenance of the character, honour, and 
security of the country; if we have also 
been enabled to do much towards the ex- 
tension of the benefits of religious instruc- 
tion and worship to the poorer classes ; if 
we have furnished the means of interior 
improvement, in the construction and 
repair of roads, bridges, harbours, and 
objects of that kind ; if we had something 
likewise to bestow on the promotion of 
the arts and sciences; and if, in three 
years, we have nevertheless repealed 
$,000,000/. of taxes, and have reduced 
the annual expense of the debt consid- 
erably more than 1,000,0001/., I say, fear- 
lessly, that we have done something, and 
that we may boldly face our constituents, 
in whatever part of the country, and at 
whatever time, we may have to appeal to 
them for their suffrages. 

Sir, I have just been alluding to that 
portion of our annual charge which has 
been diminished by a reduction of the 
charges of the debt. There is, however, 
another part of our expenditure, against 
which I have always felt inclined to wage 
the most unrelenting warfare ;—I mean, 
the expense attending the collection of 
the revenue. It is a subject which has 
often attracted the attention of the 
House ; and I have never allowed it to 

o out of my sight. We have not been 
idle or inattentive on this point. In 1818, 
the expense of collecting the taxes of the 
United Kingdom was 4,353,000/.; in 
1825, it was reduced to 3,832,0001. ; 
being a diminution of no less than half a 
million, This was a great deal to do in 
thetime. Considering that great changes 
in such matters cannot be accomplished 
all at once, let me say, that this reduction 
of half a million affords, at least, prima 
facie evidence that we have endeavoured 
to do our duty. Nor, Sir, let it be sup- 
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posed that this was a very easy task. 
We have had many strong prejudices, 
many powerful interests, many deep- 
rooted habits, to contend with, I think 
I cannot give a better proof of the sort 
of feeling which we have had to encoun- 
ter, than by adverting to what has been 
recently published to the world in the 
northern part of this island. It seems 
that the extinction of the two indepen- 
dent Boards of Customs and Excise in 
Scotland (and the same course has been 
pursued in Ireland), and their amalgama- 
tion with the central Boards in England, 
are to be considered by every true 
Scotchman as derogatory to his national 
dignity, offensive to his national pride, 
and subversive—Good God! of what ?— 
subversive of his prescriptive rights! 
When Antony, in the beautiful speech 
which Shakspeare puts into his mouth 
over the dead body of Cesar, after an 
eloquent and pathetic description of the 
wounds under which Cesar had fallen, 
exclaims, in a burst of passionate enthu- 
siasm,— 
‘* Oh what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then you, and I, and all of us fell down, 
And bloedy treason flourished over us :” 

the appeal was not more vehement, the 
passions of his auditors were not more 
keenly excited, than the appeal which is 
now made, and the fire which is now kin- 
dled, against the unfortunate author of 
the woeful tragedy which terminated the 
existence of two insignificant fiscal de- 
partments! Sir, I could not imagine, at 
first, what was meant by all this indig- 
nation. I felt almost like ‘a guilty 
thing,” oppressed by the weight of some 
undefined offence. If I chanced to meet 
my noble friend at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, or any of my hon. friends who 
sit at the same Board, I hardly dared look 
them in the face. I felt confident that 
the denunciation was for some dreadful 
crime, but I knew not what; and I was 
left for some time in all the agony of 
doubt. At last, [had the consolation of 
recollecting that I had Scotch blood, and 
good old Scotch blood too, flowing in my 
veins; and was persuaded that I could 
never be insensible to the honour and 
dignity of that ancient country, But, 
Sir, I confess that, when I haye been 
passing in review all the signal triumphs 
which Scotland has achieved, in all that 
adorns, and ennobles, and benefits the 
human race; when [ have been calling 
to mind the originality, the grace, and 
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the genius of her poets; the eloquence, 
the accuracy, and the research of her 
historians; the elaborate lucubrations, 
and the profound discoveries, of hef phi- 
losophers; when I have been watching 
their progress as they respectively either 
traversed the delightful regions of fancy, 
or penetrated the depths and recesses of 
history and of science, I never thought of 
including among the worthies of Scotland, 
the members of her independent Board 
of Excise. And when I have been read- 
ing with greatful exultation of the heroic 
exploits of an Abercrombie, a Moore, a 
Lynedoch, and a Hopetoun ; when, two 
years ago, it fell to my lot to propose to 
this House to do an act of tardy justice, 
by proposing to vote a monument to the 
memory of lord Duncan; I certainly 
never dreamt that the honour of Scotland 
would be tarnished, if in the same year I 
transferred the seat of the Board of Cus- 
toms from Edinburgh to London. I al- 
ways thought that the honour of Scotland 
rested on a more solid basis. I thought 
that the glory of the great men who have 
adorned the annals of that country, would 
have shone with perennial light, if the 
Excise had never meddled with her 
whiskey, nor the Customs controlled her 
commerce; and I trust we may long 
continue to contemplate their lustre with 
instruction and delight, although her re- 
venue boards have lost the affected im- 
portance of their imaginary independence, 
and have been swallowed up. O! dread- 
ful catastrophe! in the all-devouring 
vortex of English uniformity. When, 
too, I am told, that the abolition of these 
and similar offices is something disre- 
spectful to the what is called (not how- 
ever by me)-the impoverished nobility of 
Scotland, I think, that if I were a real 
Scotchman, I should be too proud to 
admit that the honour of the ancient 
lineage of that ancient kingdom would 
be diminished, because the government 
had less patronage to offer, and her no- 
bility less of emolument to covet. These 
measures, dictated alone by the necessity 
of judicious retrenehment, may indeed 
be represented as punishments inflicted 
on an innocent and unoffending people, 
and the wrath of Scotland may be de- 
nounced against their author; but, as 
long as I am armed with the conscious- 
ness of seeking to diminish the burthens, 
and to increase the happiness of the 
people, [can look without terror upon 
the Mashing of the Highland claymore, 
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though evoked from its scabbard by the 
incantations of the first magician of the 
age. 

ef shall now, Sir, proceed to the subject 
more immediately under our considera. 
tion, and call the attention of the com. 
mittee to the financial condition of the 
country for the present year. I have 
already stated to the committee the 
great extent to which taxation has been 
diminished; I have stated the benefit 
which I am sure the country must have 
devived from the reduction; I have also 
shown how, out of that very reduction 
itself, may arise the means of carryin 
the benefit still further; and I shall now 
proceed to detail the estimate for the 
present year, Ist as respects the charges, 
and, 2ndly, the means by which I pro- 
pose that those charges shall be met, 
The expenses are divided into two parts, 
viz.—the permanent charges, and those 
which are the subject of annual votes; 
and as of the latter, a considerable por- 
tion has already been sanctioned by the 
House, I do not think it will be necessary 
for me to trouble the committee with any 
comments or details respecting jit. But 
the general heads of the two branches 
are as follows, viz.— 
Interest and Management of 

the Public Debt ............ 27,117,186 
Interest of Exchequer (defi- 


50,000 
Civil List, and Pensions of a 

permanent nature, charged 

on the Consolidated Fund, 

and not the subject of an 

annual vote ...... 2,065,000 
Half-pay Annuity ........... 2,800,000 
Sinking Fund ............ 5,685,285 


Permanent charge on Consol. 
Fund,,.... £.37,617,421 


The annual votes this year in the 
Committee of Supply are as follows:— 


£ 
Army 7,747,000 
Navy 6,135,000 
Ordnance 1,754,000 
Miscellaneous 2,225,000 
Interest of Exchequer Bills . 850,000 


Annual Votes, £.18,711,000 

Add the Permanent Charge £.37,617,421 

Thewholeexpenditure of the 
£.56,328,421 


year. 
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I now, Sir, proceed to state the 

revenue upon which I calculate to meet 

this expenditure : 

A small item, being the sur- 

plus of last oe beyond the 

demand of the Sinking 

Fund, which I consider 

myself entitled to make 

available towards the ex- 

penditure of the present &. 

year IE SCC 167,000 
Customs and Excise ; which I 

take together on account of 

the transfer to the Customs 

of a large proportion of the 

duties formerly collected by 

the Excise; and the im- 

possibility of separating the 

items without great con- 

Stam See 7,400,000 
Taxes (including the Assessed 

Taxes) 
Post Office 1,550,000 
Miscelianeous 1,360,000 
The total income from these ————— 

SOULCES ... £.52,723,000 
Payment from the Trustees of 

Half-pay and Pensions,..... 4,320,000 

The whole Receipts of the 

year £.57,043,000 

Deduct the Expenditure 56,328,421 


4,800,000 


deal with as_ they £.714,579 


may think fit 


Surplus for Parliament st 


Having thus stated the revenue on 
which I calculate to meet the expenditure 
of the present year, it is fit that I should 
state the grounds of that calculation. It 
may appear to the committee, that under 
all the existing circumstances I am now 
looking to a receipt higher than that which I 
have aright to expect ; but I will distinctly 
specify the reasons which induce me to 
believe, that the amount on which I cal- 
culate will be realised. I begin by lay- 
ing down, as the basis of my estimate, 
the actual receipt of the past year; ma- 
king, afterwards, such variations as cir- 
cumstances may appear to require. The 
actual receipt of the Customs and Excise 
for the year 1825 was 37,546,000/. But 
this sum would have been much larger 
had it not been for various occurrences 
which happened in the course of the year, 
and which affected those branches of the 
revenue to an extent much greater than 
I had anticipated; occurrences which 
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cannot again take place. I allude, prin- 


cipally, to the amount repaid, in conse+ 
quence of the reduction of the wine duty, 
to the holders of the stock on hand. This 
was no less than 1 ,050,000/. ; a formidable 
sum; and much more, as I have already 
observed, than I conceived it would be. 
Since, however, it arose from a cause of 
casual occurrence, and, since there can be 
no operation parallel to it upon the Cus. 
toms and Excise of the present year, I 
am entitled to assume, supposing no other 
circumstance interferes to reduce the nett 
receipt of the revenue, that this sum of 
1,050,000/. would be receivable in the 
_ 1826; that is to say, that it will not 

e abstracted from the gross revenue of 
Customs and Excise in 1826, as it was in 
1825. I calculate, also, upon a small 
addition to the receipts of the present 
year, arising from the further operation of 
those measures for getting rid of divers 
useless or mischievous bounties; which 
my right hon. friend, the president of the 
Board of Trade, introduced so beneficially 
for the commerce of the country, in the 
last session of parliament. I take the 
amount of these to be about 50,000). 
There was also another circumstance 
which most unexpectedly affected the 
revenue of last year. The committee is 
aware that, in the course of the last 
session, there was carried into effect one 
of the most extensive alterations and 
amendments ever made in the laws of 
Customs. Several hundred acts of par- 
liament relating to them were, by the 
laborious and joint exertions of my hon. 
friend near me (one of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury), and of the gentlemen who 
were associated with him in the task of 
getting rid of so multifarious and incon- 
venient a system of legislation, reduced 
to about six clear and intelligible statutes. 
In the accomplishment of so great a work 
it is not wonderful that some minor errors 
should have —— in and escaped detec- 
tion; and it so happened, that’ by one of 
those minor and venial errors, the revenue 
has been affected in a way for which we 
were not quite prepared. The duty on 
tobacco, which, at the beginning of the 
year 1825, was four shillings a pound, 
and which was meant’ to be continued at 
that rate during the remainder of the year, 
was so dealt with in one of these new 
acts, that, by some strange mischance, one 
shilling of it lapsed: on the 5th of July ; 
so that for one half of the last year, that 
is to say from the 5th of July, 1825, to the 


5th of January1826, the duty on tobaccohas 
been reduced from four to three shillings 
a pound. This accidental omission has 
cost the revenue 450,000/. But, I am 
entitled to assume that, unless it should 
be the pleasure of the House to confirm 
permanently this temporary diminution 
of the duty on tobacco, that loss will not 
occur in the present year. The three 
items, then, to which I have alluded are 
as follows :— 


£. 
Progressive reduction of Boun- 
50,000 
Wine Drawback, allowed last 
ear to the wine merchants, 
but not to be deducted from 
this year’s revenue .......«s00. 1,050,000 
Loss by the lapse of Tobacco 
450,000 


duty 


£€.1,550,000 
If to this be added the actual 
produce of the Customs and 
Excise in 1825 373946,000 


We have a Total of ......... £.39,096,000 


It is, however, obvious, that it would 
be quite preposterous in his majesty’s go- 
vernment to calculate upon such a receipt 
as this, under the present circumstances 
of the country. I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly imprudent to do so, as I am 
perfectly ready to admit, that such a 
receipt is not likely to be realized in the 
course of the present year. It is our 
duty, then, to see what deductions from 
this amount of 39,096,000/. we ought to 
calculate upon. In the first place, there 
is to be taken into the account a further 
loss to the revenue, arising from the re- 
duction of taxation last year ; which fur- 
ther loss I estimate at 350,000/. The 
statement of the views of government, in 
respect to the reduction of taxes, took 
place at so early a period last year, that 
the effect of them began to be felt almost 
@s soon as they were announced. In 
point of fact, during three quarters of the 
last year, we experienced three quarters 
of the whole amount of the loss which I 
had calculated as likely to accrue from 
the operation of the reductions. I there- 
fore imagine that we may lose in the 
present year, from the same cause, not 
more than the amount of loss on the re- 
maining quarter; and I estimate it at 
350,000/. I feel, however, that I ought 
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to explain to the committee how it hap. 
pens that, after having stated the total 
amount of reductions effected last year 
to be no less than 3,146,000/., I now, 
when speaking of the loss to be expected 
in one quarter, state it at no more than 
350,000/. The reason is this; although 
the reduction of taxation, as estimated by 
a comparison with the previously existing 
rate, amounted to 3,146,000/., yet, upon 
the principle that a judicious reduction of 
a high rate of taxation naturally leads to a 
great increase in the consumption of the 
articles taxed, I took the actual loss to the 
revenue at not much more than 1,500,000/. 
of which sum 276,000/. would fall upon 
the assessed taxes; so that 350,000), 
being rather more than one fourth of the 
actual loss assumed upon the Customs 
and Excise, is as much as we may expect 
to lose in 1826. 

Iam, however, Sir, very sensible that, 
under all the circumstances attending the 
late derangement and confusion of the 
money market, and the consequent stag- 
nation of the external commerce and 
the internal industry of the country, it 
would be very unsafe to frame any esti- 
mate of the revenue of the present year, 
without making a fair allowance for a 
further loss, which may be expected to 
arise from diminished consumption. — I 
have endeavoured to form, as well as I 
could, some sort of calculation of the 
amount at which that loss ought to be 
taken. It is, undoubtedly, very difficult 
to come to any such precise conclusion 
upon this subject, as can be satisfactorily 
exemplified at once by any mere state- 
ment of figures. It must depend upon 
such an infinite variety of considerations, 
that possibly no two persons, although 
working with the same materials, and 
reasoning upon the same principles, would 
arrive at precisely the same result. But 
having already assumed that there will be 
a deficiency in the Customs and Excise 
of 350,000/. being the remainder of the 
loss occasioned by the reduction of tax- 
ation last year, I anticipate from di- 
minished consumption a further loss of 
1,300,000; which, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of coming to any precise de- 
cision upon the subject, I take to be as 
reasonable a view of the matter as can be 
taken under such uncertain circumstances. 
And I am confirmed in this view of the 
subject, when I refer to what has been 
the actual state of the Excise revenue 
during the two first months of the present 
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year, which were months of great pressure 
and great uneasiness, and during which 
the officers of the revenue were directed 
to abstain as much as possible from pres- 
sing inconveniently on those who were 
not in a condition to meet their demands, 
a course of proceeding which we felt our- 
selves called upon by the severity of the 
distress in some districts to adopt.—Look- 
ing, then, to the general receipts of the 
Excise in January and February, on all 
the articles in which there has been. no 


alteration in the duties, and comparing 


them with the receipts in the correspond- 
ing months of 1825, it appears that the 
loss has not exceeded, for that period, the 
sum of 2,3891. 


The gross receipts for January’ £. 
and February, 1825, were... 2,259,669 
Those from January and Feb- 
ruary, 1826, 2,257,280 


Decrease .....0006 £2,389 


On those items in which a reduction of 
duty was effected last year, such as Cyder, 
Glass, Licences, Sweets, and Vinegar, 
there has been a diminution of produce in 
the two months of January and February 
last, as compared with 1825, of 102,000/. 


The produce in January and &. 
February 1825, was .......00... 292,933 
The produce in 1826 was...... 190,933 


Decrease 


But this decrease does not arise prin- 
cipally from a diminished consumption of 
exciseable articles. It arises almost en- 
tirely from an alteration of a very ex- 
tensive nature, which has been effected 
in regard to the system of granting 
licences in Ireland, and to the scale of 
duties payable on those licences. That 
system, the committee is perhaps aware, 
is now entirely changed. A great num- 
ber of absurd regulations which formerly 
existed in that country have been abolish- 
ed ; as, for example, that which in various 


| — in Ireland regulated the duty upon 
i 


cences according to the fact of whether 
or not the Borough returned members to 
parliament. That was an absurdity, the 
reason of which I do not profess to be 
able to divine. But, at all events, the 
system upon which the duties on these 
licences are payable, has been, in almost 
every respect, assimilated, as much as 
possible, to that more reasonable arrange- 
ment which prevails in England. The 
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consequence, however, is, that whereas 
formerly the duties on licences were pay- 
able early in the year, they will, most of 
them, not now be payable until after the 
5th of July; and from this change there 
has resulted in the present quarter a loss 
of not less than 100,000/. If, therefore, 
I may venture to judge from the result of 
the two months in question, as regards the 
Excise, of the effect which diminished con- 
sumption may have, during the whole 
year, upon the two branches of Excise 
and Customs, taken together, I do not 
think that I am taking too sanguine a view, 
when I estimate the probable loss in this 
year from that cause at 1,300,000. De- 
ducting, then, this sum, and the deficiency 
to which I before alluded, from the 
amount of the Customs and Excise of last 
year, together with the additions which I 
have above specified, it will leave 
37,446,000/. as the estimate of that branch 
of the revenue in 1826. The next head 
to which I shall advert, is that of Stamps. 
Stamps produced last year 7,447,923/.; I 
shall take their produce this year at 
7,400,0001. The Post-office, last year, 
produced 1,595,461/.; I will suppose a 
falling off in the present year, of 45,4611; 
which will leave the Post-office estimate 
1,550,000/. The Assessed taxes produced 
last year 4,990,961/. The loss to the 
revenue on this head will be somewhat 
more considerable; since, of the 276,000/. 
remitted in 1825, not more than one 
fourth was lost in that year. I an- 
ticipate, therefore, a decrease of 190,961; 
which will leave that estimate 4,800,000/. 
The Miscellaneous items for 1826, will, 
on the other hand, be much larger than 
usual. The increase will proceed from 
three or four casual causes. In the first 
place there is a sum of 100,000/., which, 
bytreaty with the government of Holland, 
was to have been paid to this country in 
1825. That sum, however, was not. 
actually received within the year, and 
consequently could not form any part of 
the produce of 1825; although, as it is 
now, I believe, received, it will form a 
part of the estimate for 1826. 

There is another sum, with respect to 
which I confess I did not anticipate that 
money from such a source would again find 
its way into the Exchequer—a sum which 
arises from what I am afraid many per- 
sons believe to be the never-ending lottery. 
The last lottery, I must explain to the 
committee, was contracted for in 1823. I 
acknowledge that, for my own part, I was 
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not aware, when that contract was made, 
that the usual system upon which lotteries 
are conducted would protract their ex- 
istence one or two years beyond the 
period at which they might be contracted 
for. It appears that I was in the wrong ; 
and it certainly was my mistake; it cannot, 
however, be now helped ; and the con- 
sequence of this is, that in the present 
year, a sum of about 180,000/. will be de- 
rived to the revenue from these lotteries, 
which have so often, and so justly, met 
with the reprobation of the House. Iam 
as rejoiced at their approaching termina- 
tion as the House can be; for I felt it my 
duty to take the first opportunity of put- 
ting an end to a system which, however it 
might he glossed over by ingenious reason- 
ing, was exceedingly inconsistent with 
those principles of good government which 
would seek to derive no advantage from 
any practice of gambling, which, whilst it 
is prohibited by the general law in its ap- 


- plication to individuals, was permitted, 


under the lottery system, to be carried 
on by the government. There is another 
item, of some importance, which will come 
into the Exchequer in the course of the 
resent year; and that is the return from 
reland of the old silver coinage, which 
has been called in, and replaced by the 
new. That new coinage cost us, last year, 
500,000. This year the old coin will 
come back, and will be available for the 
public service: it will, probably, amount 
to not less than 400,000/. The last point 
to be noticed, in respect to the miscel- 
Janeous receipts, is a sum arising from 
an arrangement between the Admiralty 
and the East India company ; who, in con- 
sideration of the increase of the Navy, 
made with a view to the state of their 
affairs in India, have felt themselves bound 
in justice (as, it is my duty to say, they 
have with the utmost cheerfulness admit- 
ted), to pay 60,000/. for the benefit they 
are deriving from the augmented naval 
force stationed in the Indian seas to de- 
fend their possessions. These several 
sums account for the increase of the mis- 
cellaneous items from 619,088/., which 
was their produce last year, to 1,360,000/., 
which is my estimate of them for the year 
1826. The general estimate for the 
present year, therefore, stands thus :— 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 
Produce of 1825 £.37,546,000 
Add—Progressive Reduc- 
tion of Bounties......... £.50,000 
Wine Drawback .......+. 1,050,000 
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Loss by lapse of Tobacco 
1,550,000 
£.39,096,000 
Deduct—Further loss from 4 
Reductions last year... £.350,000 
Further loss from dimi- 
nished consumption... 1,300,000 
] 3 000 


Estimate for 1826 £.37,446,000 


STAMPS, 


Produce of 1825 £.7,447,993 

Deduct assumed loss in 1826 ...... 47, 
Estimate for 1826 £.7,400,000 

TAXES. 
Produce of 1825 £.4,990,961 
Deduct loss from reduction in 


Estimate for 1826 £.4,800,000 


POST-OFFICE. 
Produce Of 1825 £.1,595,461 
Deduct assumed loss in 1826...... 45,461 


Estimate for 1826 £.1,550,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Produce OF 1825 ... .619,088 
Add—Payment from Hol- 


land, Lottery, and 
East India Company, 
on account of naval 


00, 


740,912 
Estimate for 1826 £.1,360,000 


I assume, under these circumstances, 
that (as I before stated) the condition of 
the revenue, during the present year, will 
be such as to leave us a surplus, a clear 
surplus, after all the deductions which I 
have described, of 714,000/. Now, this 
sum is, perhaps, not a very large one; but 
I think it is worth something ; and I also 
think that it may be made available to 
some useful purpose. At the same time, 
I apprehend that our choice as to its 
application is very limited on the present 
occasion, on account of the circumstances 
to which I have already alluded, regard- 
ing the unintentional alteration the’ 
duty on tobacco, which took place in the 
course of the last year. I should state to: 
the committee that, when it was ascer~ 
tained that that one-shilling duty had 
elapsed, the parties interested became 
very anxious to know what his majesty’s 
government intended to do with regard: 
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to it—whether they intended to let it lie 
dormant, or to allow it to revive, as by 
law it would have done, on the 5th of 
January last. Our answer was, that at 
all events we should not revive the lapsed 
duty until the pleasure of parliament 
should be taken on the subject. But 
now, I have no hesitation in saying, that 
it appears to me to be incumbent upon 
us to recommend to Parliament to con- 
tinue the reduction of that one-shilling 
duty, although I do not mean to say, that, 
if our means had not enabled us to con- 
tinue the reduction, we should not have 
been perfectly justified in allowing the 
full duty to continue in operation. I 
s suld greatly have preferred carrying 
this reduction still further; but, in the 
actual condition of the country, I do not 
think it would be prudent or expedient 
todoso. At the same time I must say, 
that a great deal of good has arisen from 
this reduction, apparently small as it is; 
it has had no inconsiderable effect in 
checking the smuggling of tobacco, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, where that practice 
is carried on to an extent beyond all 
imagination or belief. I do not suppose 
that the ingenuity of man was ever exer- 
cised to a bad purpose with greater suc- 
cess than it is in the smuggling of tobacco; 
and the committee would be astonished if 
I were to enter into a detail of the devices 
to which that most ingenious class of per- 
sons, the smugglers, have recourse in 
order to carry on the illicit introduction 
of this article; but, the reduction of the 
one-shilling duty has, I repeat, already 
had an exceedingly beneficial effect in 
the discouragement of the illicit traffic in 
tobacco; and whenever circumstances 
may enable us to carry the reduction still 
further, I have no doubt that the revenue 
will derive a large compensation for its 
first loss, not only from the increased 
consumption, but also from the more com- 
plete extirpation of the extended evils of 
smuggling. The amount of the loss re- 
sulting from the abandonment of this part 
of the tobacco duty, I estimate, for the 
whole year, at about 600,000/.; and 
although I do not mean to deny that it 
would have afforded me great pleasure, 
either to extend the amount of this par- 
ticular reduction, or to apply a similar 
principle of reduction to other articles, I 
do not feel that at present I should be 
justified in doing so. I do not profess to 
bea — and it would be foolish in 
tmae-to hold out positive expectations.on a 
VOL, XIV. 
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subject liable to the operation of so — 
uncertain contingencies; but, when 
state that during the last three years I 
have had the good fortune to propose the 
reduction of eight millions of taxes, I think 
I say enough to entitle me to ask of par- 
liament to believe that I shall not be slow 
in carrying the principle of reduction 
further, whenever a fit opportunity may 
present itself, 

There is another subject, connected 
with the financial arrangements of the 
year, to which I now wish to call the 
attention of the committee. I have en~ 
deavoured to show the grounds upon 
which. I am satisfied that we are at present 
in a situation, not only to meet all the 
necessary demands that the public service 
may require, but to carry still further, 
although to a more limited extent than I 
would desire, the reduction of taxation. 
There are, however, certain other points 
connected with our financial system, 
which are of the greatest importance, and 
to which I think the attention of Parlia- 
ment ought to be devoted with peculiar 
care. Gentlemen are aware how much 
has been said, in the course of the discus- 
sions of the present session, upon the sub- 
ject of the situation in which the Bank of 
England is placed in consequence of its 
advances to government. And although 
I have always been ready to defend the 
conduct of government in respect to those 
advances as well as in respect to the 

eneral amount of the unfunded debt, 

have never contended that it would 
not be a very desirable thing to diminish 
the amount, not only of those advances by 
the Bank, but also of that portion of the 
unfunded debt which is in the hands of the 
public, whenever those objects could be 
safely and properly accomplished. On the 
5th of January, 1826, the Bank of England 
held Exchequer bills, upon advances to 
the government, to the extent of about 
6,000,0004. These bills were independ- 
ent of any which the Bank might have 
purchased in the market, and which they 
deal with as they think proper; but in 
the month of February, in the present 
year, it is well known that the Bank, at 
the instance of government, consented to 
purchase 2,000,000/. of outstanding Ex- 
chequer bills. The object of this meas 
sure was partly to relieve the money~ 
market from the pressure which at that 
time seemed to operate with peculiar 
force upon this species of security; and 
“ee: in the hope that various classes of 

4: 
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the community, who were suffering from 
the forced contraction of the currency, 
which alarm and. want of confidence had 
produced, might obtain a certain degree 
of relief from this mode of extending the 
general circulation. But it is quite clear, 
that, however willing the Bank might be 
to purchase these 2,000,000/. of Exche- 
quer bills, it would not have been prudent 
for them to do so, unless they received | 
an assurance that the amount should, if 
necessary, be repaid them at no very 
distant period; and accordingly they 
were informed by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, that the amount should be repaid 
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in the present year—I believe in the | 
month of June, Ata subsequent period | 
the Bank consented to make advances to 

a large amount on goods, for the purpose 

of still further contributing in a more | 
direct way to relieve the difficulties of | 
the commercial world ; and having under- 
taken to do so, it becomes still more im- | 
portant, with a view to save that corpora- | 
tion from possible embarrassment, that | 
the government should provide itself with | 
the means of giving to the Bank every. 
facility in their operations, which can be | 
derived from a diminution of their gene- | 
ral advances to the government. The | 
proposition, Sir, which I intend to submit | 


to the committee, is, that in the course | 
of the present year, and as early as cir- | 
cumstances may render it advisable, the | 
Bank shall be repaid 6,000,000/. of the | 
Exchequer bills in their possession. The ! 
committee will observe, that the Bank ' 
hold of these bills, first, the 6,000,000/., | 
which they possessed on the 5th of Jan- | 


uary last; secondly, the 2,000,000/., of 


which they became possessed, by pur- 
chase, in February; and thirdly, rather 
more than 3,000,000/., upon which they 
had made advances for the purpose of 
paying off the four per cent dissentients : 
and the total of these various sums is 
rather more than 11,000,000/. With 
respect to the last class of advances, how- 
ever (those which were made by the 
Bank on account of the four per cent 
dissentients), provision has already been 
made for them by their being charged 
upon the Sinking-fund ; and at the close 
of the present year they will be nearly 
extinguished. There remains then the 
sum of 8,000,000/, ; 6,000,000/. of which, 
as I have already mentioned, I propose 
to pay off in the course of the present 
session, or as soon after as the general 
circumstances of the case may render 
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advisable. In addition to what I propose 
to do with respect to Exchequer bills held 
by the Bank of England, I cannot but 
think that it is very desirable to effect 
some reduction in that portion of the un- 
funded debt which is in the hands of the 
public; I shall therefore propose a mode- 
rate reduction of the outstanding Exche~ 
quer bills of that description; and I con- 
ceive that we may carry that arrange- 
ment to the extent of two or three mil- 
lions. In order, therefore, to effect these 
two purposes, I propose to fund, in the 
course of the present session, Exchequer 
bills to the amount of eight or nine mil. 
lions. I am by no means prepared to 
say, that I should not be glad to see the 
unfunded debt reduced in a greater pro~ 
portion than that which I now recom. 
mend; but I am satisfied that every one 
will see, that too rapid a course of reduc- 
tion by means of funding, might, at this 
moment, be attended with great incon- 
venience, and lead to a very injurious 
derangement in the circulation of that 
species of security. At the same time, 
I can see no reason why, after the pre- 
sent year, when the Sinking-fund shall 
have been relieved from the payment of 
that portion of the unfunded debt which 
is now charged upon it, it should not be 


/ made applicable to the reduction generally 


of the unfunded, as well as of the funded 
debt. Such an application of the Sinking- 
fund would be strictly in conformity to its 
original object ; for in the act by which 
the present Sinking-fund is established, it 
has been provided, that it shall go on ac- 
cumulating at compound interest, until it 
reaches one per cent on the capital of 
both debts, funded and unfunded, taken 
together. Parliament has, therefore, al- 
ready so connected the two descriptions 
of debt with the Sinking-fund, as to render 
such an application of it quite consistent 
with the principle of its formation ; and 
the only effect would be, that the daily 
amount of stock bought in the market 
would be diminished—a circumstance, 
which, at present at least, is comparatively 
of no very great importance. It is my 
intention, therefore, either in the present, 
or early in the next session, to propose 
such an alteration in the mode of applying 
the Sinking-fund, as may render it, if ne- 
cessary, as available to the reduction of 
the unfunded, as it is now to the reduc- 
tion of the funded debt. ; 
I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to state 
to the committee the circumstances under, 


| 
‘ 
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which our revenue stands at present; | 
have endeavoured to explain the course 
which his majesty’s government, sanction- 
ed by parliament, have pursued during 
the last few years ; and I have endeavour- 
ed to show the grounds on which I relied 
(and, as the event has fully shewn, justly 
relied) in framing the estimates of pre- 
ceding years; as well as the grounds on 
which I consider myself warranted in re- 
lying now upon a prosperous future. Sir, 
Tam not afraid or ashamed to use the 
word ‘ prosperous.” I say, that a nation 
may safely be termed prosperous, when, 
combining in itself all the great elements of 
wealth and power, it finds the legislature 
and the government striving, with gene- 
rous emulation, to promote the develop- 
ment of the national resources, by cor- 
recting what is defective, removing what 
is obstructive, and giving life and scope 
to what is active. I see the foreign policy 
of this country confirming and extending 
that just and independant influence 
amongst other nations, which the fair 
dealing, the honesty and the prudence of 
England have heretofore entitled and en- 
abled her to maintain. I see, year after 
year, the most vigilant attention paid to 
all practicable improvements in the con- 
struction and administration of the laws ; 


whereby, whilst the liberty of the subject 


is never overlooked, justice is rendered 
more intelligible to those by whom it is 
dispensed, and more satisfactory, as well 
as accessible, to those for whose benefit its 
dispensation is intended. I see the com- 
mercial policy of the country adapted to 
more enlightened views, and every amend- 
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am I using the language of exaggeration 
and over confidence, when I say, that the 
affairs of this kingdom are in a right and 
prosperous course? There may still be 
many difficulties to meet us on our way. 
We may have to undergo, as we recently 
have experienced, the sudden violence of 
the unexpected tempest ;—we may have 
at times to encounter * the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune ;’—but, Sir, if 
we have only resolution and constancy 
enough — 
“ To take up arms against that siege of troubles, 

And by opposing—end them ;”’ 
if we pursue our path with steadin e and 
fidelity, we shall find our dangers and our 
difficulties diminishing with our progress ; 
and we shall advance with systematic 
regularity towards that great end of all 
good government —the happiness and 
well-being of the people.—The right hon. 
gentlemen concluded, amidst loud cheers, 
with moving—* That towards raising tne 
supply granted to his majesty, the sum of 
four shillings in the pound be raised within 
the space of one year, from the 25th of 
March 1826, upon Pensions, Offices, and 
Personal Estates, in that part of Great 
Britain called England, Wales, and the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed.” 

Mr. Maderly hoped the House would 


not be led away by the statements of the 
right hon. gentleman, some of which he 
considered to be complete fallacies, and 
| Should, he thought, be able to prove them 
such, to the satisfaction of the House. 
| The first and the greatest fallacy the right 
‘hon. gentleman had been guilty of, was 
| his assumption with respect to the diminu- 


ment of the system pursued with a spirit tion of the charge of the public debt. 
and a perseverance worthy of so good a ' He had gone back to 1816, and compared 
cause, and essential to its final success. | the revenue of that year with that of 1825; 
I see, that in the management of our but with regard to the comparison of the 
finances, the ruling principle is, to com- | capital of the debt, he had gone no fur- 
bine a due provision for what the honour, | ther back than 1823. In that the error 
the dignity, and the safety of the country consisted, and the only reason the right 
require, with a just circumspection of un- hon. gentleman could have for the deceit 
necessary patronage, and a well-considered | was, that in 1822, an additional charge 
reduction of excessive taxation. I see all was put on the management of the debt 
these useful measures suggested, enforced, | to the amount of 2,800,000/.; so that, in 
and sanctioned by the deliberate, and I point of fact, the amount of charge, as 
might almost say the unanimous, voice of compared with 1819, was in the last year 
parliament: and when in addition to all | increased. The only obvious reduction 
this, I see that, as respects the people at | was in the unfunded debt; but then it 
large, the light of knowledge and of reason | should be recollected, that this was ef- 


is gradually dispelling the mists of igno- 
rance and of prejudice, and opening their 
minds to a discriminating appreciation of 
what ought to be the conduct of those to 
whose care their interests are confided— 


_ fected only by increasing the debt in ano- 
ther shape. To pay with one hand and 
borrow with another was not clearing off 
debt. That was the second fallacy worthy 
the attention of the House. With ree 
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spect to the estimate of the revenue for 
the coming year, he should be most 
glad to go along with the right hon, gen- 
tleman, in taking it at what he had calcu- 
lated; but he was afraid the calculation 
had not been made on sufficiently certain 
data. The right hon. gentleman had 
taken only one month of last year with 
one of the present. Now, he should like 
to have the calculation made from the 
Ist of January this year, to the present 
time, and compared with the same period 
of the last year. Doubting, therefore, 
the accuracy of the right hon. gentleman’s 
principle of calculation, he could not 
place much reliance on his estimated sur- 
plus. Last year, the right hon. gentle- 
man had told them that they were to have 
a surplus of 864,000/., and it turned out 
not to bea fifth of that sum; and this 
year they were told they were to havea 
surplus of 714,0002. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the calculation to which the hon. 
member alluded was made last year, be- 
fore the reduction of taxes took place, 
and of course the surplus was less by the 
amount of the taxes reduced. 

Mr. Maberly said, that that of course 
would alter his argument, as to that point. 
Still, however, he must repeat his regret, 
that the right hon. gentleman had not 
made his calculation on the produce of 
the revenue up to the present period ; for 
if it should turn out that there was a 
great falling off in the revenue in the 
month of February, the hon. member 
could hardly be said to have made a fair 
calculation. He was, happy, however, 
to see in the right hon, gentleman a dis- 
position to take away any part of the un- 
funded debt. He regretted that it had 
not been done last year. The right hon. 
gentleman had entirely mistaken what had 
fallen from him upon a former occasion. 
He never meant to say that he could have 
funded Exchequer-bills, and reduce the 
5 or 4 per cents at the same time. But 
he might have done so in subsequent 
years. He might have done so with great 
advantage to the public when the 3 per 
cents were between 90 and 100. He 
must again press upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman the dangerous nature of such se- 
curities as Exchequer-bills — he meant 
that class of them for which immediate 
payment might be required, as for a pro- 
missory note. He approved of the plan 
of funding nine or ten millions of Exche- 
quersbills, and of applying the Sinking- 
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fund as well:to the redemption of the un. 
funded as of the funded debt. This might 
be very well done, were it not for the 
dead-weight, as it was called, which hung 
upon the Sinking-fund. In his opinion, 
it would be better to get rid of the dead. 
weight altogether. It was, from the out- 
set, a cumbersome and ridiculous mea- 
sure. No persons felt more gratified than 
he did at the prospects of future prospe- 
rity held out by the right hon. gentleman, 
and he hoped they would be realized. 

Mr. Hume said, that the eloquence of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite had. 
entirely led the House away from those 
points to which its attention ought to have 
been called, and on which it should have 
got some more satisfactory explanation 
than they had heard that night. He was 
not then going to follow the right hon. 
gentleman through all his arguments, but 
he must object to the mode in which he. 
had made his calculations, and the periods 
between which and the present he had 
made comparisons as to consumption and 
as to revenue. However, he would not. 
have risen now but for the allusions made 
to his statement on a former evening. 
That statement was, that though so much 
had been talked of about the reduction of 
taxes, more money had been taken from 
the pockets of the people within the last 
three years than had been within the pre- 
ceding years. The moment he made the 
assertion, it was positively contradicted 
by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
by the chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
would, however, repeat his assertion, and 
he would prove it to demonstration by 
the returns before the House. He would 
not follow the right hon. gentleman back 
to 1816, and he did not see what right he 
had to go to that year; but he would 
take the returns of revenue of the years 
1817, 1818, and 1819, and compare them 
with those of the last three years, and it: 
would be seen that in the latter more 
money was taken out of the pockets of. 
the people than in the former. By those 
returns it appeared that the amount of 
revenue was, in 1817, 51,183,000/.; in 
1818, 52,000,000/.; and in 1819, 
51,000,000/. Naw, he would admit, that 
many advantageous changes had been 
made in the mode of collecting the re- 
venue, and the repeal of useless and inju- 
rious laws restrictive of the principles of 
free trade, in the last two or three years ; 
but, in those years, the amount of revenue. 
was—in 1823, 52,561,000/, ; in 1824, 
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52,685,000/. ; and in 1825, 52,044,000/. ; | decreased, as compared with the popula- 


thus making an average increase of | 
1,000,000/. per year. Now, he would ask, 
had the people not a right to expect that 
these immense sums should not be taken 
from their pockets in the eleventh year of 

ace? Was it not natural that they should 
in that year expect to be called onfor a less 
sum than they were in the third year after 
the war? It was, he would contend, 
quite a fallacy to say that the public were 
paying less within the last three years 
than in the years he had named. On 
this ground it was that he could not con- 
sider the statement which he had heard 
from the right hon. gentleman at all 
satisfactory, as it held out no prospect 
of reduction of our immense expen- 
diture. We had an army expenditure of 
7,700,000. Our naval expenditure ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000/.; and adding the ord- 
nance and miscellaneous, the whole made 
17,500,000/. Was such an extravagant 
expenditure to be borne? They were 
told that the only reduction that would be 
made would be the duty on tobacco; and 
then they were informed that 10,000,000/, 
were to be added to the funded debt, 
which was before too large. Would the 
country be satisfied with this statement ? 
He contended that it would not, and onght 
not. Neither did he think the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument upon the consump- 
tion at all satisfactory, as a proof of the 
growing prosperity of the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had taken the con- 
sumption of 1816, which was unusually 
small, and compared it with that of 1825, 
which was extraordinarily great, and pro- 
duced by causes from which the country 
wasstill suffering. He would prove, when 
the returns for which he had moved were 
laid on the table, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s calculations about increased con- 
sumption were wholly erroneous. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that there 
was an increase in the consumption of 
beer, of tea, and several other articles. 
Now, he should be able to show, not from 
the returns of a single year, but from the 
average of several years, that the con- 
sumption of malt, and beer, and tea, and 
several other articles on which they were 
told that a large increase had taken place, 
had diminished; taking, as they were 
bound to do, the increase of the popula- 
tion into consideration. He should be 
able to show, that the population had in- 
creased since 1788 or 4792, about 41 per 
cent, but that the consumption had 


tion. The statement of the chancellor o 

the Exchequer was defective, in not 
presenting to the House a fair view of 
the cash-account of the country. If 
a merchant wished to present a full 
statement of his affairs, could he be said 
to do so if he omitted a cash-account ? 
Where was the cash-account here? 
There was none; and therefore he con- 
tended, that the statement was most un- 
satisfactory, for the calculation of those 
estimates had been made on erroneous. 
principles. The assumption of a pros- 
perous state of the country, from the sup- 
posed increase in consumption, was, he 
would maintain, a delusion; and he was 
surprised the right hon. gentleman was 
not ashamed to make such a statement. 
It was to assume the prosperity of the 
country, and to make that assumed pros- 
perity a ground for continuing our im- 
mense expenditure. The hon. member 
then censured ministers for keeping up 
the cajolery of the Sinking-fund. They 
ought to give up that delusion, in order 
to afford relief to the country. In all the 
measures which ministers had adopted 
with respect to commercial policy, they 
were right, but as to finance; they knew 
nothing about it. He deprecated the 
allusion which the right hon. gentleman 
had made to what had passed in Scotland, 
for the purpose of carrying the House 
along with him. The anonymous author 
of the publication to which reference had 
been made, was a man who had benefitted 
more by the taxes than almost any one 
living. It was no wonder that such a 
person should wish to keep up the system 
of taxation. Any thing which fell from 
persons in his situation was beneath the. 
notice of that House. With regard to 
the diminution in the expense of collecting 
the revenue, he believed he might claim 
some credit for that reduction. He had, 
for three successive years been urging mi- 
nisters to effect that reduction before they 
attended to hisremonstrances. At length, 
however, they sent out the commissioners. 
to Ireland; and he would not deny that 
they had done great good. When he 
first called the attention of the House to 
the subject, the expense of collecting the 
revenue in Ireland was 26 per cent, in 
Scotland 16 per cent, and 9 per cent in 
all other parts of the kingdom. It was. 
in vain, however, to think of any effec- 
tual reduction im the burthens of the 
country, until the landed interest co-ope- 
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fated with the other classes in insisting 
upon economy and retrenchment. On a 
future occasion, he would enter more fully 
into the subject. He had merely risen to 
enter his protest against the statement of 
the right hon. gentleman, lest the House 
should be led astray by the fallacies which 
it contained. 

Sir J. Newport said, he felt himself 
obliged to express an opinion quite differ- 
ent from that which his hon. friend enter- 
tained with respect to the conduct of mi- 
nisters, He thought the country was 
greatly indebted to the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the President of the 
Board of Trade, for the measures which 
they had adopted since they had been in 
office, They had effected considerable 
reduction of taxation, and placed matters 
in such a train, that a progressive reduc- 


believed, and particularly in the case of 
Ireland, insure an increased revenue, 
The measures which ministers had adopted 


for reforming the mode of collecting the | 
‘to explain himself upon two points. The 


first point was with reference to the 
| revenue of the 
'tleman had taken him to task for admit- 
ting into the calculation for the year 
,400,000/. derived from the old coin of 


revenue in Ireland would work a great 
moral improvement in the habits of the 
people. He trusted that they would carry 
their reforms still further. The revenue 
jurisdiction of Ireland should be entirely 
abolished. In the post-office department 
the most scandalous abuses prevailed, 
Might not this be incorporated with the 
English department? He ventured to 
throw out the suggestion, and trusted it 
would obtain attention. 

Mr. Baring rose to express his concur- 
rence in the sentiments of his right hon, 
friend who had just sat down. Nothing, 
in his opinion, could be more fair or more 
manly than the candour of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the speech which he 
had just made; and he was sure it would 
prove highly satisfactory to the country. 
Every financial statement must proceed 
upon some estimate; and he must be a 
bold man who would pretend to foretel 
what the revenue for the present year 
would be. Even the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the great judgment and 
acuteness which he possessed, could not 
undertake to say whether there would be 
onemillion or two millions deficiency in the 
revenue for this year. Where there were 
bubble fortunes, there must be a bubble 
revenue. The increase of trade pro- 
ceeded from a momentary excitement. 
The general failures caused a suspension 
of those luxuries which had created the 
increase of revenue; and the revenue 
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must suffer a proportionate limitation, 
which would probably be confined to the 
current year. Under all these circum. 
stances, he considered the chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s statement a very fair 
one. Though some of the minor points 
might be open to observation, yet, when 
looked at as a whole, it appeared so sa- 
tisfactory, that he should be very reluc. 
tant to criticise particular passages. As 
to the surplus of 7,000,000/. when con- 
sidered in connection with a revenue of 
54,000,000/, comparatively it was no sur- 
plus at all; particularly when it was re- 
membered, that 580,000/. was made up by 
the 400,000/. which had accrued from 
Irish coin, and 180,000/. from lotteries, 
both of which items would not recur next 
year. The hon. member concluded by 
observing that, upon the whole, he had 


tion must take place; which would, he never, since he sat in that House, heard a 
speech which had given him more satis 
‘faction than that delivered that night by 


| the right hon. gentleman. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 


year. ‘ The hon. gen. 


Ireland, and 180,000/. from lotteries ; these 
being casual receipts, not to recur another 
year. It was obvious that these were ca- 
sual payments; and then the question was 
naturally asked, how that deficit was to 
be made good next year? His answer 
was, that the growing progress of the 
other branches of the revenue was likely 
to make up for any deficiency of this na- 
ture. As to the question of the dead- 
weight, although the defence of that mea- 
sure did not devolve upon him, yet he had 
felt it necessary to justify the government, 
though he was not insensible to the objec- 
tions which the measure was liable to. In 
other circumstances than the present, he 
might not have been adverse to re-con- 
sidering it; but now, when he must as- 
sume some reduction in the revenue, he 
did not think hewas in a situation to state 
what was the intention of government, 
should circumstances be favourable at the 
expiration of the period for which the 
bargain was made with the Bank. With 
respect to the debt, he wished it to be 
understood, that he meant to fund from: 
8,000,000/. to 9,000,000/. of that sum; he 
meant to repay to the Bank 6,000,0004. ; 
and thus, by buying stock or Exchequer- 
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bills, 3,000,000/. would go to the reduc- 
tion of the unfunded debt in the market. 
Mr. Calcraft did not wish to protract 
the debate, but he wished to make one 
observation with respect to the duty on 
tobacco. He thought the reduction of 
duty from 4s. to 3s. was not sufficient to 
prevent the smuggler from competing 
with the fair trader. It would, in his 
opinion, be advisable to reduce it to 2s. 
in order to prevent smuggling altogether. 
He could not sit down without congratu- 
lating the country upon the favourable 


statement they had just heard. Such a> 


statement, after what had recently taken 
place, was most cheering. 

aptain Gordon expressed his surprise 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have attacked the Scotch people 
for having objected to the removal of the 
Scottish revenue board to London, when, 
in point of fact, the great body of the 
people of Scotland were in favour of that 
measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had not blamed the Scottish people ; 
on the contrary, he had eulogized them; 
and had only expressed his surprise that 
any man could be found in that country 
to oppose or find fault with the measure. 

Sir C. Forbes could not help expressing 
his surprise at the attempt about to be 
made to alter the currency of Scotland. 
He hoped that those members who were 
more immediately interested in the wel- 
fare of that country would make a stand, 
and resist the plan proposed by ministers 
for altering the Scottish banking system. 
He was decidedly of opinion that any 
alteration would be injurious; and so 
long as he could get one member to sup- 
sit him, he should oppose it; and he 

oped ultimately the measure would be 
abandoned. He hoped the members from 
Scotland would imitate the gentlemen of 
the sister kingdom, and stick together 
upon this occasion. 

Mr. Ellice said, he could not help 
noticing what had fallen from the hon. 
baronet. The House had passed a bill 
which was to regulate the currency of 
England, and, he would ask, what right 
had Scotland to be exempted from a 
similar regulation? He was unable to 
comprehend why a measure highly expe- 
dient for England should not apply with 
equal advantage to Scotland. The hon. 
member for Midhurst had exclaimed 
against the country bankers of England ; 
but he wished -the House to notice the 
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difference between their conduct and that 
of the Scotch bankers. The former, so 
far from asking: for delay, might be 
said to have almost gone beyond the 
House. But the Scotch banks had come 
forward almost with a petition to that 
effect. Notwithstanding what had been 
said by the hon. baronet, he should be 
prepared to show, that the Banking sys- 
tem of Scotland had been, in a great 
degree, the cause of the over-trading and 
speculation which had been productive of 
somuchevil. It was, therefore, too much 
for them to be told, that the people of 
that country would resist a measure which 
was agreed to by almost the unanimous 
vote of the House, and which was under- 
stood should apply to the whole kingdom. 
While on his legs, he wished to ask the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, whether he 
meant to make any reduction in the duty 
on soap, and on drugs used in the manu- 
facture of silk ? 

Mr. Bright asked, what was to be done 
with the surplus of 120,000/.? There 
was one tax, which, although unproduc- 
tive, pressed heavily on persons ill able to 
bear it; he meant the tax on receipt 
stamps, which he thought it would be ex- 
tremely desirable to abolish. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that when on a 
former night his right hon. friend had 
spoken of the duty on soap, he had inti- 
mated that the arrangement relative to 
it was this—that all who used it in the 
silk manufacture, should enjoy the same 
advantages as those engaged in the 
woollen manufacture; namely, that of a 
drawback of the duty. On the subject 
of dye-drugs, it could scarcely be for- 
gotten that there had been imposed upon 
them no more than a nominal duty. The 
surplus of 120,000/., which had been 
adverted to, was, it must be confessed, 
rather small, considering the large amount 
upon which it was calculated; and, so far 
from going to seek for a mode by which 
to appropriate it, the matter of regret 
was, that the surplus should be so trifling 
on so large a calculation. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had noticed the 
necessity for funding seven or eight mil- 
lions of Exchequer-bills. Now, even 
that operation, supposing there were no 
other, would go nigh to consume the 
whole of that sum. The hon, member 
for Abingdon had endeavoured to confuse 
one of the most luminous statements that 
had ever been delivered within the walls 
of that House. That hon. gentleman had 
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d upon an entire misconception 


Abolition of Slavery. [1344 
tion from the city of Chester, which he 


of the facts; for he had asserted nothing | had been, in concert with the right rey, 


less than that the public debt, in amount 
of capital, interest, and charge, had 
increased since the year 1819. It had 
been said, that by figures almost any 
thing could be proved; and certainly a 

ractical illustration of this maxim had 

en given by the hon. member for Aber- 
deen. His fallacy consisted in his assert- 
ing that the debt of the country during 
the past year had increased 70,000,000/. 
and upwards, with an increase upon that 
of 2,000,000/. in the form of charge. 
This was for the dead-weight. The pay- 
ment of an annuity of 2,800,000/. during 
the next 45 years, was taken by him as 
an addition to the public debt made in 
1825, and as belonging exclusively to 
that year. Upon such grounds as these 
it was that the hon. gentleman cried out 
to the government to put an end to the 
dead-weight. There was another argu- 


ment of that hon. gentleman to which he | 
the measures for their relief in the hands 


would advert. It amounted to this: that 


- ministers, though they reduced taxation | 


between twenty and thirty millions, still 
left the burthens of the people undi- 
minished. There was a reduction; that 
was admitted; but because the taxes, | 
when reduced, were in the remaining de- 
partment more productive than before the 
reduction, it was inferred that no relief 
was afforded ; which amounted to saying 
that the people of England were as much 
inconvenienced by the present amount of 
taxation as if no reduction had ever been 
made ; that, in fact, taxation pressed now 
as heavily as it did in the year 1816; that 
the increased consumption, in which the 
late repeals of taxes had enabled the 


people to indulge, yielding larger revenues | 
than heretofore, was to be taken rather as | 


a continuance of burthens, than as a 
relief from pressure. Now, when the 
whole of the duty was taken off salt, half 
the duty off wine, large reductions on 
spirits, and various other articles, the 
hon. member for Aberdeen jumped up, 
and wished the country to believe that 
the repeal of seven-and-twenty millions 
of taxes yielded a benefit equal to the 
repeal of only 4,000,000/. 
The resolution was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 14, 


ABOLITION oF Szavery.] Earl 
Grosvenor said, he held in his hand a peti- 


prelate opposite, requested to present to 

their lordships. ‘The petitioners stated, 
that they regarded the existence of 

slavery as contrary to every principle of 
humanity and justice, and in this sentj. 
ment he heartily concurred. The noble 
earl complained that, from the papers on 
the table, it appeared that obstacles were 
| interposed in the way of slaves obtainin 
_ their manumission. If the colonial assem- 
blies persisted in refusing to attend tothe 
recommendations of government for ame- 
liorating the condition of the slaves, he 
| trusted that fiscal regulations and other 
measures would be adopted. 

The Bishop of Chester said, that having 
been requested to present this petition 
with his noble friend, he had great plea- 
| sure in doing so, He concurred in the 
sympathy expressed for the sufferings of 
_ the negro population of the West Indies, 

but he was content to leave the details of 


of his majesty’s ministers, being satisfied 
that, with regard to this subject, they 
were actuated by the same feelings of 
justice and humanity as the public, and 
were likely to proceed with more discre- 
tion and policy. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he had a 
petition to present on a point connected 
with the West-India slavery, which had 
not been touched upon in the late debates 
on that subject ; gg the situation of 
free men of colour. It appeared, that 
according to the laws of Barbadoes and 


_ other islands, the evidence of free persons 


of colour could not be received against 
whites. In case of their incarceration on 
any charge, they could not be allowed to 
go at large, unless they obtained what 
was called white bail. They could not 
serve as constables or jurymen, and were 
not allowed to vote on the election of 
white men to offices. It was evidently 
absurd to talk of giving liberty to the 
blacks in the West Indies, if those men 
of colour who were already emancipated, 
were not allowed to enjoy the rights of 
free men. The petitioner was very 
modest in his demand. He only prayed 
that their lordships would institute an 
——y into the propriety of considering 
how far free men of colour ought to 
obtain relief. From this prayer their 
lordships would perceive that he was not 
a person who was inclined to dash at once 
to a conclusion. He was, however, @ 
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person well acquainted with the situation 
of the people of colour in our West-India 
islands. Their lordships would readily 
perceive how vain must be the hope to 
raise the blacks in the scale of society, 
when the people of colour already made 
free were still treated as slaves. He 
therefore wished to ask the noble lord 
opposite what had been done on this sub- 
ject? Wasit the intention of the govern- 
ment to send out any instructions to the 
law officers of the Crown, or other author- 
ities in the colonies, to submit to the le- 
gislative assemblies, bills for assimilating 
the situation of free men of colour, as to 
their rights, to that of the whites? 

Earl Bathurst observed, that there was 
some difficulty connected with this sub- 
ject. It formed a separate question from 
the general one relating to slavery ; but it 
had not been overlooked, and was under 
the consideration of government. 


Corn Laws.] Lord King said, he 
rose to present a petition against that real 
dead-weight, or job of jobs, the Corn laws, 
On this subject he had already had the 
misfortune to provoke two of his noble 
friends. One of them had told him, that 
it was very improper to take the House 
by surprise with arguments which noble 
lords were not prepared to answer. On 
the present occasion, therefore, he should 
avoid any of those abstruse principles of 
political economy which had been so much 
complained of, but would confine himself 
to history and plain matter of fact. Turn- 
ing, then, to history, he must remind their 
lordships of the period when the Corn 
laws were passed. That event took place 
in those dark ages of legislation, in those 
times of ignorance, when it was gravely 


. declared that a one-pound note was equal 


in value to a sovereign, Then it was, 
when our political sun was in obscuration, 
that a law was passed to make corn and 
bread dear. Tradition said, that after a 
very expensive war, the landlords objected 


‘to pay their share of the expense. They 


liked the war very well, but they did 
not like to be called upon when the 
bill came to be settled. They then 


took counsel how to avoid paying their 


part of the bill. Two ways occurred 
to them of accomplishing that object. 


The first was by defrauding the public 


creditor; the second by taxing the con- 

sumers of corn. Now it happened, that 

to the first course the government ob- 

‘jected ; the public creditor was therefore 
VOL. XIV. 
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saved, but the consumer of corn was sa- 
crificed. It appeared that at this time a 
close alliance had been formed between 
the government, the landowners, and the 
clergy. The object of the government 
was high taxes; the object of the land- 
owners high rents; and the object of the 
clergy high tithes. Now he believed, 
that with regard to rents and tithes, the 
landlords and the clergy were as obdurate 
as ever; but he was persuaded that the 
government would break the compact, if 
they could. They would willingly aban- 
don this mode of taxing for one which 
would work more easily and with better 
effect. But it was said, how is it possible 
to obtain high taxes without high prices? 
To this he would answer, that high taxes 
could be paid with much greater ease, if 
the high prices were got rid of; for the 
Corn laws formed a grievous addition to 
the other burthens of the country, and if 
the public lad not to pay so dear for corn, 
the weight of the other taxes would be 
more easily borne. This dead-weight 
thrown on the first necessary of life, re- 
minded him of an awkward method which 
had been resorted to inits production. A 
practice, it was said, once prevailed in Ire- 
land of fastening the plough to the horse’s 
tail, and in that way making him drag it 
along. Perhaps the noble earl opposite 
(lord Limerick) would stand up in defence 
of that ancient and venerable practice ; 
but he would advise the noble earl to con- 
sider the difference between afield ploughed 
by the miserable Irish horse of antiquity 
with the plough at his tail, and another 
ploughed by a well-harnessed and a well- 
fed horse, who could put his shoulder 
to the work. If he looked well to this 
point, he would find, that the horse yoked 
as horses were elsewhere ploughed, with 
great ease, six inches deep, while the 
jaded animal, with the plough at its tail, 
could barely scratch the ground. Now, 
it was precisely the same thing with the 
Corn laws. Like the plough at the horse’s 
tail they were a dead-weight on the pub- 
lic, and damped the energies of the coun- 
try. If their lordships were really de- 
sirous that it should be enabled to sup- 
port a great amount of taxation, they 
would lose no time in repealing those 
laws. 

The Earl of Limerick declared, that 
when the noble lord began to address their 
lordships, he had no intention of replying 
to any thing which might be said on the 
Fy of this petition. He was, how- 
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ever, glad to find that the noble lord had 
somewhat varied his note on the present 
occasion, and that the “ job of jobs” was 
no longer the sole name of the Corn laws, 
but that they were now called the “ dead- 
weight.” He congratulated the noble 
Jord on this invention, and had no doubt 
that, during the session, some more new 
names would be discovered by him. The 
noble Jord had declared, that he would 
not wander into the mazes of metaphysics, 
but would draw their lordships’ attention 
to facts. Now, what sort of facts had the 
noble lord mentioned? What he had 
stated, was one of the greatest misrepre- 
sentations ever made in that House. He 
had gone back some 500 or 600 years, to 
look into an old musty act of parliament 
about a horse dragging a plough by the 
tail. He applauded the noble lord’s deep 
research, but did not think it would have 
much weight with their lordships. 


Promissory Notes Bitt.] The Earl 
of Liverpool, in moving the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 
observed, that it was not his intention to 
enter into any statements upon this occa- 
sion; because, when he brought forward 
the measure relating to the Bank charter, 
he had put their lordships in possession of 
the whole system which his majesty’s go- 
vernment thought advisable to adopt 
with respect to this subject. | Should 
any doubt arise with respect to the provi- 
sions of this bill, or any objection be 


urged against it, he should be ready to 


state in explanation whatever might occur 
to his mind. The operation of this bill 
was intended to be confined to England ; 
its object was, to extinguish the circula- 
tion of notes under 5/. He had been 
asked if it was intended to extend the 
operation of this measure to Ireland and 
Scotland? He had then stated, that it 
was the opinion of government, that the 
principle ought to be extended to Ireland 
and Scotland; allowing, however, a larger 
interval, with respect to time, when it was 
to come into operation in those parts of 
the empire. He now begged leave to ap- 
prise their lordsbips that it was his inten- 
tion to move on Friday for the appoint- 
ment of a commiitee to inquire into the 
“eats banking systems of Ireland and 

cotland. He adopted this course of 
proceeding, not from any alteration which 
had taken place in his own opinion upon 
this subject, but from a thorough convic- 
tion that the investigation would prove 
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the expediency of the application of the 
proposed measure to those countries, 

The Earl of Carnarvon objected to the 
whole of this measure ; first, on account 
of the time at which it was introduced; 
next, on account of the circumstance 
under which it was brought forward ; a 
thirdly, on the abstract principle, that a 
paper-currency founded on a_ metallic 


one was the best and the safest for the ina 


terest of this country. He also objected 
to it because it was intended to prevent 
the recurrence of such crises as_ that 
which the country had lately suffered 
and continued to endure, convinced as he 
was that it would be found wholly inope- 
rative for that purpose. It was therefore 
his determination to give it a decided ne. 
gative. If the measure professed to 
afford relief to the present distress, he 
should, perhaps, have hesitated before he 
ofiered any opposition to it; but when it 
was admitted, that it would bring no 
relief at present, and was hastily brought 
forward without inquiry, not for the pur- 
pose of meeting the existing evil, but to 
prevent a recurrence of it, the case was 
widely different. He was not for adopting 
measures to-day, which it might be found 
expedient to abandon to-morrow; and if 
any question brought forward under such 
circumstances were more calculated to 
produce mischief than another, it was a 
question affecting the currency of the 
country. The effect of the bill was 
counteracted by the principle of another 
measure with which it had been coupled, 
respecting the Bank of England. To that 
measure he did not object; but he felt 
that it strengthened his objection to the 
adoption of this bill at present, when the 
agitation which it excited in the public 
mind had produced the introduction of 
another measure before this had gone 
through the House. It produced the 
greatest effects upon the money-market 
at this moment. He knew, however, that 
that argument would be met by the ob- 
servation, that the measure ought there- 
fore to be set at rest at once. Now, he 
should rather say, in the present state of 
the money-market, let them wave all 
future considerations now, and apply their 
minds to the application of a remedy to 
the existing distress. But no; a different 
line of conduct was adopted by his ma- 
jesty’s government. They said they had 
foreseen the evils which had arrived, and 
therefore would apply no remedy to them. 
Others might do so if they pleased, and 
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welcome, but they would only adopt 
measures for the future. Now, he thought 
that the members of the executive go- 
vernment might have done more service 
to the country, if they had afforded the 
public relief more promptly; whether 
they did it themselves, or induced the 
Bank to do it. With respect to the 
object of this bill, he contended, that if 
the thing was to be done at all, it had 
better be done at once; otherwise, the 
effect would be similar to that of the 
memorable adjustment, as it was called, 
of 1819, when they came to the resolu- 
tion of paying a paper debt, according to 
the old standard ; which, instead of being 
an act of justice, was one of the grossest 
injustice ; and one, towards the country 
at large, of the greatest impolicy. The 
committee, in whose suggestions that mea- 
sure originated, had laid it down, that we 
ought to return to a metallic currency ; 
and now, upon the occasion of the first 
panic, without waiting an hour, we must 
forthwith have recourse to this, the most 
important measure that could be applied 
to the country. He contended, that in 
a commercial country like this, a metallic 
was not preferable to a paper currency 
convertible into gold. The noble earl 
opposite had calculated, that not more 
than from 6,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. of 
gold would be necessary to replace the 
paper which he proposed to withdraw 
from circulation. Now, that calculation 
only applied, he believed, to England ; 
how much, therefore, would be required 
for Ireland and Scotland, he could not 
say, but he did not think that less than 
ten or twelve millions would be required 
altogether. Whatever would be _ its 
amount, it would be considerable. Now, 
these seven, eight, ten, or twelve mil- 
lions must be withdrawn from the pro- 
ductive capital of the country ; and if the 
compound interest of that sum for the 
next 40 or 50 years were calculated, it 
would be scen what a considerable dimi- 
nution would be thus produced, in what 
.would otherwise have then been the 
amount of the national capital. That 
paper was a cheaper currency than gold, 
the noble earl would not contradict. 
Then came the question, was it as safe a 
one? For an answer to that question, 
_he referred the noble earl to Scotland. 
_It was impossible to look to the state of 
that country, which for forty years had 
,no other currency than paper, without 
being convinced of the safety of such a 
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circulation, when founded upon a proper 
system of banking. The present system 
of banks in Scotland had existed for 
upwards of a century. During that 
period, Scotland had made the greatest 
progress in the acquirement of wealth. 
What was the difference between the cur- 
rencies of Scotland and England? Was 
it only that they had no metallic currency 
there? No; but they had chartered 
banks, while the banks of England were 
formed upon a very different system. 
No man would defend the circulation of 
the one and two pound notes which issued 
from such banks as these. He thought 
that ministers ought, before they adopted 
a measure like the present, to have re- 
commended the Bank of England to 
sacrifice a portion of their privileges, and 
permit the formation of chartered banks 
within a certain distance of the metropo- 
lis. The noble earl contended, that the 
distress had been produced by excessive 
trading and speculation, originating in 
causes wholly unconnected with the paper 
currency. At the time of the South Sea 
bubble, we had no small paper currency. 
In 1783, we had no currency of 12. and 
2l. notes ; and the pressure was at that 
period greater than the present. In 1793 
the case was the same; although it was 
the fashion to attribute the state of the 
country at that time to the war. Thus 
it was clear that there were no grounds 
for imputing the present distress to the 
state of the existing currency. The 
noble earl had intimated his intention of 
imparting to Scotland the blessings of 
his proposed system; but the noble earl 
ought first to consider, whether it would 
not be better to place the currency in 
this country upon the same footing as 
that of Scotland, under which she had 
been exempt from all the evils which 
England had endured. He ought to con- 
sider whether, by tracing cause and effect 
he might not discover that it was that 
system which had so exempted Scotland 
from those evils, and find it a wiser mea- 
sure to assimilate our own system to hers, 
instead of forcing upon her the applica- 
tion of our theory of 1819, or any theory 
at all. There were no grounds for pre- 
suming that a paper currency so estab- 
lished would not produce the same bene- 
ficial consequences here as in Scotland ; 
and it would, therefore, be much wiser 
to adopt that than have recourse to 
another which, the moment it was intro- 
duced, had produced a degree of distress 
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that obliged its authors to relax it, even 
pending its progress through the House. 
He did not know whether the Scottish 
banks had received any assistance from 
the Bank of England during the recent 
pressure; but whether they had been 
enabled to weather the storm with or 
without such assistance, it equally proved 
their stability; for if the Bank had af- 
forded them any aid, it showed that they 
possessed a degree of credit which the 
banks in England could not obtain.—He 
would now allude to some circumstances 
connected with the currency when the 
small notes were not in circulation, and 
nothing but the “ genuine currency,” 
as it was termed, prevailed. In addition 
to the loss to which a man was exposed 
by taking bad gold, he also suffered from 
clipping, and sweating, and other pro- 
cesses, by which the value of guineas 
was reduced. Heremembered, that when 
he paid away four or five guineas, they 
were all weighed and rung before they 
would be taken, and he was generally 
obliged to change part of them. When 
paper was introduced, the greatest con- 
venience was experienced. There was 
no longer any necessity for weighing. 
If their circulation were limited in point 
of extent, forgery would soon be de- 
tected. The one and two pound notes 
of the Bank of England were liable to 
forgery because of their extensive circu- 
lation; but that objection did not apply 
to local notes. Another objection to a 
metallic currency was, that it produced a 
greater number of robberies. At the 
period to which he had referred, rob- 
beries were numerous. A friend of his 
had been robbed on the highway, another 
had been wounded by a shot fired at him 
by a footpad, and a third had narrowly 
escaped with his life, by seizing the 
muzzle of the pistol which the robber had 
thrust into his carriage, and wresting it 
out of his hand. Since the introduction 
of bank notes, this description of rob- 
beries had greatly diminished. The note 
was numbered; it had the name of the 
person upon it to whom it belonged, and 
it furnished evidence to convict the cri- 
minal. It was, in every respect, a more 
dangerous property to a robber than a 
sovereign. When the transition took 
place trom paper to gold, every body 
preferred notes, for their greater conve- 
nience, to sovereigns ; although we were 
now apt to forget all those circumstances. 
He was of opinion, that no case had 
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been established for the substitution of a 
metallic currency. Noble lords said, 
“ Let us adopt the good rule, and go 
back to a gold currency ;” but when we 
had, it would not save us from such evils 
as the present. Another objection to this 
measure was, that the small notes—not- 
withstanding all that had been said about 
their having caused over-trading—had 
contributed much more to the upholding 
and propping up of the agricultural in- 
terests than to the encouraging of any 
wild speculations or adventures. In his 
Opinion, a paper currency, founded on a 
metallic basis, was preferable to any 
other, and formed a circulating medium 
far more capable than any other of being 
expanded or contracted as circumstances 
might require. Under this system the 
nation had made the most rapid advances 
toa real and solid addition to its wealth 
and resources. Surely, then, it ought to 
be well considered, whether this bill was 
not calculated to check that proper spirit 
of enterprise and speculation which had 
produced these beneficial results. The 
noble lord here went into some calcula- 
tions, for the purpese of showing that 
the excess of paper issues during the 
recent feverish period of speculations, had 
been much too trifling to afford any pre- 
text for ascribing to it the present disas- 
ters; indeed, the excess in the issue of 
small notes had only been about a million 
and a half, and this was all which the 
present bill was calculated to get rid of. 
But, if the present description of paper 
were withdrawn, would not at least half 
its amount be supplied by some other 
description of paper? He was appre- 
hensive that if the present bill were 
passed, it would be most injurious to the 
poorer classes, and be productive of great 
convulsions in the country ; and that their 
lordships would be compelled to retrace 
their steps. So thinking, he felt it his 
duty to move, as an amendment, “ that 
the bill be read a second time that day 
six months.” 

The Earl of Darnley said, he could not 
agree with his noble friend in thinking 
that this measure was likely to prove in- 
jurious to the poor, Indeed, he should 
give it his support, because he looked 
upon it as the first duty of government to 
protect the labouring classes from the 
misery to which they had lately been ex~ 
posed by the stoppage of so many banks. 
If he could bring himself to believe that 
its effect would be to throw a large por- 
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tion of them out of employment, he would | 
hesitate in giving it his sanction, but 
being perfectly convinced that unless par- 
liament afforded protection against such 
evils as they had lately experienced, they 
would be constantly recurring, he must 
giveit his cordial support. His noble friend 
had somewhat misconceived the reason 
why highway robberies had become less | 
frequent. It could not be owing to the’ 
want of a metallic currency, because, in 
point of fact, that species of currency had — 
been in general use in the neighbourhood | 
of London for these last four or five years, 


_ and scarcely an instance of highway rob- | 


bery had occurred during that period. As | 
to the argument, that the suppression of a 
paper currency would throw considerable 
difficulties in the way of mercantile trans- 
actions, it should be recollected, that in 
Liverpool and Manchester, a metallic cur- 
rency had for some time prevailed, and 
had not produced any of the difficulties 
which were apprehended. He thought 
that ministers, by putting an end to the 
fabtication of paper money, would best 
do their duty to the country, and protect | 
the interests ofthe poor. He wished tocall , 
to the recollection of the noble lord who | 
had that evening presented a petition from 
the sister kingdom against this bill, the 
great distress which some years ago was 
caused in Ireland by the failure of the | 
Cork and other banks. Indeed, he had | 
been informed, that many of the poor 
Irish had actually died through want ; for 
in that country there was not, any fund to 
which the starving poor could have re- 
course. He should give his vote in favour 
of the bill, because he considered it calcu- | 
lated to render a recurrence of the present , 
evils impossible. Adverting to the com- 
mercial distress, he certainly thought, | 
that government had proceeded on an_ 
erroneous principle in not affording relief 
in the manner in which it had been ad- 
vantageously afforded on former occasions. 
If the noble earl and his colleagues had 
not pledged themselves in the last session, 
to grant no help to those whose commer- 
cial speculations might involve them in 
distress, an issue of Exchequer-bills would 
have had the effect, in a great degree, of 
restoring confidence. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he wished 
to make a few observations on what had 
fallen from the noble earl who had moved 
the amendment; but, in the first place, 
he was desirous to reply to some remarks 


from the noble earl who had just —_— 
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That noble earl seemed to think that 
his majesty’s government had abstained 
from issuing Exchequer-bills, merely be= 
cause they had pledged themselves last 
year that they would not do so. He 
could assure the noble earl, that they 
were not so strongly attached to their 


own opinion, as to persevere in any sys- 


tem which they discovered to be an in- 
jurious one. But of this he was satisfied, 
that his majesty’s government had never 
effected a greater good, than by resisting 
the applications which had been made on 
that subject. If those applications kad 
been now acceded to, upon any future 
occasion, when any distress had arisen, 
relief would have been demanded as a 
matter of right. He could not but regard 
the precedent of 1793 as one which it 
would have been highly impolitic to have 
followed in the present emergency ; for 
the distress which now prevailed could 
not be said to have occurred by the hand 
of God. There had been no bad harvest 
or other similar cause; but it was allowed 
on all hands, that over-trading had been 
the primary cause of the mischief. If 
future ministers did their duty with like 
firmness, no more would be heard of Ex- 
chequer-bills being issued for the relief of 
privaie distress. He felt persuaded, that, 
if the relief had been afforded by govern- 
ment, instead of by the Bank, it would 
have been as different as possible in its 
practical effects, and that the assistance 
wouldhave got into totally different hands. 
The secresy with which this relief would 
have been administered, had it proceeded 
from the government, was with him the 
principal objection. This very secresy 
had a manifest tendency to encourage 
speculation. If relief was to be given, it 
was desirable that the names of the ap- 
plicants for it should be generally known. 
He had put the question to the great 
deputation from Manchester, whether 
they wished for secresy, and their answer 
was, no, they were ready to accept the 
relief in any way it might be tendered. 
There could be no objection to the great 
Bank of the country coming forward, and 
giving that relief which, by its charter 
and by-laws, it was enabled to do. Ifit met 
with any difficulty in effecting this, then 
let the government do what it could 
towards the removing of that difficulty, 
Besides, if government afforded this relief 
to one interest, it ought to afford it to all; 
but the proper policy was to afford it to 
none, except where the exigency was 
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such as no human foresight could guard | son why we should not now make ag 
against. Had it been the wish of himself | much improvement in the system as it 
and his colleagues to have spent an easy was capable of receiving under existing 
session of it, nothing could be more within | circumstances. The extinction of one 
reach. If they had merely come forward , and two pound notes would, at any rate, 
with an issue of Exchequer-bills, they operate asa very considerable check upon 
would have been hailed as the most be- | wild and speculative projects. None of 
nevolent beings, the most considerate of | the deputations of the substantial country 
ministers. But instead of studying their | bankers had made any objection to the 
own ease, and locking for popularity on | extinction of the one and two pound notes, 
such terms, they had, by acting up to | but had declared that they would as soon 
their honest conviction, involved them- | be without them. But this had not been 
selves in embarrassment ; at least in par- ; the case with the lesser bankers. To this 
liamentary embarrassment, for such it was, | class the small notes were a principal 
as far as it went. With respect to what source of profit; consequently the present 
had fallen from the noble earl, as to the bill was calculated to do away with the 
encouragement likely to be given to high- | lesser banks, the existence of which hada 
waymen by the extinction of small notes, | considerable effect in rendering the whole 
he felt himself the more competent to ap- | banking system suspected and insecure, 
proach that subject, as he had once, when It had also been objected, that the paper 
a schoolboy, been attacked by a highway- | currency could not be withdrawn without 
man. He was very young at the time, but | great inconvenience. But the fact, that 
he remembered losing all the money he | in London, Manchester, and through the 
had about him. It was natural, therefore, | whole of Lancashire, a metallic currency 
that he should be as much alive to appre- | had prevailed for the last three or four 
hension on that head as the noble earl. | years, without creating any obstruction to 
Still, with all his early associations, he , trade, completely refuted this objection, 
was inclined to think, that the observation | especially when it was considered that the 
made by another noble earl opposite was | Customs of London and Liverpool were 
entitled to greater weight namely, that if | three-fourths of the Customs of the whole 
that was to revive with the return to a kingdom, and that the Customs of Liver- 
metallic currency, it would have been felt | pool were equal to those of all England, 
during the last four or five years; seeing | with the exception of London, and that 
that every noble lord who ‘had travelled the Excise of London and Liverpool 
in the vicinity of the metropolis during | amounted to three-fifths of the Excise of 
that period, was in the habit of taking | the whole kingdom.—As to the objection, 
about with him sovereigns, and not notes. | that the agricultural interests would be 
For his own part, he was inclined to at- | affected by this bill, he would remind 
tribute the almost extinction of highway | their lordships, that until 1797 we had 
robberies to the regulation introduced by | done with a metallic currency without 
him when he held the seals of the Home-_ sustaining any inconvenience ; and when it 
office, and since improved by others; was considered that we should get rid of 
namely, the establishing a good and ef- | the losses and fluctuations in the value of 
fective police. And although much was | property which must always be attendant 
owing to its vigilance, he was not quite | on a paper currency, it seemed to him 
sure whether the police could effect it, that the balance of advantages preponde- 
were it not for the inclosure of the large rated much in favour of the present mea- 
commons.—As to the objection, that this sure. He and his colleagues were not 
bill would not have the effect of doing | trying any new experiment, but simply 
away with all wild speculation or over-trad- | returning to that wholesome state of things 
ing, it was never imagined that those | which prevailed previous to 1797 ; for at 
evils could be entirely remedied by this | that period, and for many years preceding 
measure. It must, in order to effect this, | it, there was nothing but a metallic cur- 
be accompanied by other measures, one | rency; and he was satisfied, that if the 
of which must be the introduction of a withdrawal of the small notes, and the 
sounder system of banking; and although, | introduction of a metallic circulation, did 
‘owing to the monopoly of the Bank of | not effectually cure the existing evils, they 
England, this system could not at present | would, at all events, have a great effect in 
be rendered as perfect as it might be | removing them. 

after the-year 1833, still that was no.rea- | The Earl of Lauderdale said, he agreed 
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With respect to the test of experience in 


place to the other, including, of course, the 
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with the noble earl, that a great distinc- 
tion existed between the system of the 
Scottish and English banks. But it was 
asked, why not then adopt the former in 
this country, instead of calling upon the 
Scotch to adopt the British system? The 
answer given to this requisition was— 
« We cannot, for really we do not know 
enough of its details.’ He would give 
another reason, and a more forcible one ; 
namely, that it could not so easily be imi- 
tated here ; for in Scotland it was found- 
ed on the best foundation for any great 
establishment, namely, the practice of 
ages. The banking system in Scotland 
had the confidence of the people; and 
when the same could be said in an equal 
degree of that of England, then no change 
would be necessary. It was idle to talk 
of transplanting systems from one country 
to another. They all knew how valuable 
the British constitution was to those who 
lived under its influence; but endeavour 
to transplant it to Sicily and Corsica, and 
see the very different manner in which 
it would be received by the people. 


favour of the Scottish banks, he believed 
that, within the last century, no greater 
loss than 38,000/. had been sustained from 
any accident among them. A great deal 
had been said, during these discussions, 
of the connexion between the foreign ex- 
changes and the over-issues of paper, and 
much confusion prevailed upon that point. 
He entreated the government, when so 
much misunderstanding prevailed, not 
to seize upon so unfavourable a mo- 
ment for effecting so important a change. 
The noble earl opposite thought, that be- 
cause the course of exchange had turned 
against this country, it was all to be at- 
tributed to an over-issue of paper. Surely 
the noble ear] must be aware that there 
were various other causes which were 
sufficient to produce the same result. It 
might be caused by the balance of trade 
or of payments being unfavourable to us, 
as well as by a depreciation of the cur- 
rency. There were certain unerring 
marks by which it could be ascertained 
what the real causes were. But it should 
always be recollected, that the exchanges 
never could run against a country to a 
greater extent than the relative expense 
of the ‘conveyance of gold from one 


amount of agency and insurance. The 
exchanges had never shown a depreciation 
of the currency, nor could they, so long 
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as the paper medium was convertible into 
gold. He repeated his condemnation of 
the time chosen by government for effect- 
ing the proposed change, believing as he 
did that the experiment would greatly 
aggravate the existing evils. As to the 
condition of thecountry banks, he thought 
their credit atthat moment better than when 
the tottering banks were doing business. 
The bad ones had since fallen; and the 
effect of their stoppage would be benefi- 
cial to those that remained. He repeated 
his objections to the measure, and said 
that they applied more to the time of the 
alteration, than to the change itself. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
bill read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 14, 


Bankinc System 1n Scorranp.] 
Lord 4. Hamilton presented a petition 
from Lanark. He said, he thought it 
singular, after the government had so 
often lauded the system of banking in 
Scotland, and held it up for the imitation 
of the English bankers, that they should 
propose to effect a total alteration in it. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he did not be- 
lieve that the real feeling of the people of 
Scotland was opposed to the alteration in 
the currency of Scotland. On the con- 
trary, he had reason to believe that the 
opposition came from persons interested 
in keeping up the present system. He 
was happy to find the whole of the press 
in Scotland advocating the cause of truth, 
and arguing in favour of the intended 
alteration, and acquainted as he was with 
the character of his countrymen, he could 
not refrain from expressing his surprise 
at the unblushing effrontery with which 
it was stated that the paper currency was 
universally believed to be intimately con- 
nected with the interests of Scotland. 

Mr. W. Dundas thought the learned 
gentleman’s statement proved him to be 
little acquainted with the present condi- 
tion of his countrymen. His habits ne- 
cessarily withdrew him from Scotland; 
and he appeared to have formed the opi- 
nions he had just now expressed from the 
press, which, whatever might be its other 
merits, was not an unquestionable author- 
ity on this subject. It was most natural 
that the great majority of the Scotch 
should be, as they were, averse to the al- 
teration of a system under which their 
country had risen, in the course of a hun- 
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dred years, to a degree of prosperity un- 
paralleled in history. All they called for 
now was fair inquiry ; and with the result 
of that, be it what it might, they would 
be satisfied. 

Mr. Ellice believed it would appear 
that the Scotch banks, the sound principle 
of which had been so much vaunted, had 
very materially tended to produce the 
mischiefs that were now felt so generally 
in Scotland. 

Mr. J. Smith was enabled to state, from 
his knowledge of the several banks of 
Scotland, that they enjoyed the highest 
credit throughout that country. 

Mr. Maberly believed that the Scotch 
nation were, from habit, so attached to 
the paper system, that they would refuse 
gold, if it was offered to them in lieu of 
it; but still he thought that the system 
ought to be altered, as a period of panic 
and pressure might arise in Scotland, when 
the mischief of such a currency would en- 
tail ruin upon that country. 

Mr. Home Drummond had no objection 
to the appointment of a committee on the 
subject. He was quite satisfied that the 
petition expressed the general opinion 
throughout Scotland, and that there had 
never been a question on which that 
country had been so unanimous. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought that no- 
thing was more injurious than keeping a 
country in the state of uneasiness and un- 
certainty which discussions of this na- 
ture must necessarily create. If he might 
venture to offer his advice to the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it would be to 
leave Scotland in the state in which it now 
was, until he had seen how the proposed 
alterations of system had worked in Eng- 
land, where, he conceived, the right 
hon. gentleman had already full enough 
on his hands, without extending the sur- 
face of his operations, and thereby greatly 
increasing his own embarrassments, 

Colonel Johnson said, he should be 
glad to have the real opinion of the people 
of Scotland on this subject. When he 
was in that country, he believed they had 
no option; for he had never seen any 
gold at all. If the petitions spoke the 
sense of the people of Scotland, he was 
very much mistaken. He was rather in- 
clined to attribute them to persons who 
were interested in keeping up the present 
state of things, 

Mr. Baring said, he should be sorry to 
have a notion go abroad that the commit- 
tee was to be appointed to inquire into 
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the solvency of the Scotch bankers. To 
do so would be inconsistent with pru- 
dence and common sense. At the same 
time, he had no doubt that such an ine 
quiry might be made without any detri- 
ment to those bankers, of whose credit 
he had the highest opinion. The ap- 
pointment of a committee on the subject 
might, however, be judicious; and, see. 
ing the unanimous opposition which ap- 
peared to be made, he thought it would 
not be right to adopt the proposed mea- 
sure without an investigation into the 
grounds of that opposition. The difi- 
culty of returning to a metallic currency 
within the prescribed time even in Eng- 
land, would, in his mind, be much 
greater than many gentlemen imagined, 
It was, however, his decided opinion, that 
the measure would be good for nothin 
if it were not, sooner or later, extended to 
Scotland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it had never been his intention to submit 
to the House any question as to the 
solvency of the banks in Scotland. He 
was assured that they were all sol- 
vent ; and if they were not, an inquiry of 
that nature would be as unprofitable as it 
would be ungracious. His only object 
was, to ascertain whether it would be poli- 
tic to leave the small notes in circulation 
in Scotland, when they were abolished in 
England; and that he considered to bea 
very proper question for investigation by 
a committee, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Emicration.] Mr. Wilmot Horton 
said, he rose for the purpose of bringing 
forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, for a select committee “ to in- 

uire into the expediency of encouraging 

migration from the United Kingdom. 
It would not be necessary for him to 
enter at length into the subject. The 
House would recollect, that, in the year 
1823, asum of 50,000/. had been voted 
for the purpose of enabling a certain 
number of men, women, and children to 
emigrate to the North American colonies. 
The number who then availed themselves 
of the encouragement held out by go- 
vernment was, in all, 268. The expense 
incurred by the country was 22/. for 
each person. They were now placed in 
Upper Canada, and from a state of 
wretchedness and misery, were now com- 
fortably and prosperously situated. This 
experiment having so far succeeded, it 
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was thought advisable to extend it in 
1825, and there were then sent out, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, 2,024 
persons. The averege expense of each 
was not so great as in 1823: it amounted 
to about 20/. The House would see, 
therefore, that for a sum of 20/. persons 
might be fixed in Canada, in a comfort- 
able situation, with the prospect of inde- 
pendence before them, who, had they 
remained in Ireland, could hope for no- 
thing but those privations, and that 
wretchedness and penury, in which the 
poor of many districts were obliged to 
drag out a miserable existence. The 
whole of those who had been sent out 
were in fact paupers, divested of all 
means of procuring a subsistence at 
home, and utterly incapable of providing 
for themselves and families. The most 
ample particulars connected with the 
subject of these experiments would be 
found in the reports of the committees of 
1823 and 1825. It would therefore be 
unnecessary for himtogointothem. He 
should content himself with saying, that 
the experiment of 1823 had completely 
succeeded, and that that of 1825 was in 
progress of success. In Upper Canada, 
the description given of the settlers by a 
person who might be relied upon was, 
that they were comfortably fixed on their 
land, perfectly contented with their situ- 
ation, grateful for what had been done 
for them, making great progress, and 
living on the most friendly terms with the 
settlers who went out in 1817 and 1818. 
There appeared in the Canada paper a 
letter from a person named Fitzgibbon, 
one of the party who went out. Here 
the hon. member read an extract from 
the letter, speaking in high terms of the 
situation and prospects of his companions, 
and of the kind manner in which they 
had been received. He read another 
letter to the same effect, from a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who accompanied 
them, and one from the superintendant, 
stating that the settlers were all comfort- 
able, and doing well. To form an ade- 
quate idea of the misery of these poor 
wretches (for the emigrants who were 
sent out from Ireland were invariably 
selected from the poorest and most des- 
titute classes), it was only necessary to 
refer to the reports of the evidence given 
before the committee on Irish affairs in 
the years 1823 and 1825. The hon. 
member here read extracts from the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle, the archbishop 

VOL. XIV. 
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of Cashel, Mr. O’Connell, and others, all 
uniting, in describing the situation of the 
Irish peasant as being most wretched. 
This was a picture which, however de- 
plorable it might be, no Irishman who 
heard him would say was exaggerated. 
He would now read a letter from one of 
these identical emigrants, addressed to 
the superintendant. The hon. gentleman 
then read a letter, which mentioned the 
prosperous condition of the writer; that 
he had on hand a considerable surplus of 
corn, meal, and other produce; and that 
the only inconvenience experienced was 
the want of a market. Such was the 
change effected in the habits and comforts 
of these poor people by a transfer from 
one place to another. The hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hume) had, in 1825, 
protested against such experiments, as 
an expense to which the country should 
not be put, and as not being likely to be 
productive of any advantage. He begged 
to remind the House, that government 
never had it in contemplation to supply 
all the expenses necessary for carrying 
such experiments further. Their object 
was to show, by a few trials, to those who 
might be interested in forwarding such a 
system, and in removing a redundant po- 
pulation, the ease with which it might 
be carried into effect, and the good con- 
sequences resulting from it. The hon. 
gentleman opposite had, upon a former 
occasion, contended that the mother 
country could have no interest in retain< 
ing the Canadas. In answer to the hon, 
gentleman, he had endeavoured to show 
the advantages that might be derived from 
them; from the facility they afforded of 
remedying, in some measure, the incon- 
veniences arising from superabundance of 
population, It had been observed, in 
reference to the subject of colonization, 
that the value of the commodities now 
taken from this country by the United 
States of America was seven times greater 
than at any period previous to the war, 
while they continued in the situation of 
a colony. The fact, however, was not 
so. The value of the eommodities was 
only one half greater. The population of 
the United States was at present ten 
millions, and their consumption of Eng- 
lish commodities was at the rate of about 
12s. a bead, while the consumption of the 
population of their own colonies, the 
Canadas, was upwards of 2/. per head. 
This, he thought, should at least make 
— before they received, asa 
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thing not to be disputed, the principle 
that colonies were productive of no bene- 
fit to the mother country. The hon. 
gentleman must be aware, that in the 
committee of last year one of the ques- 
tions put to Mr. M‘Culloch was this: If 
an adult man and woman, in a state of 
hopeless and helpless poverty, cannot be 
supported in Ireland for less than 20/. 
a year, and if four such can be removed 
for 80/, to the Canadas, where they may 
procure for themselves a comfortable sub- 
sistence, is it not clear that, when they 
could be thus settled for four years’ pur- 
chase, it would be for the advantage of 
the country to send them out? Mr. 
M'‘Culloch’s answer was, that, if it cost 
201. to support in Ireland, two persons 
who, by their labours, added nothing to 
the capital of the country, 80/. would be 
well disposed in sending away four indi- 
viduals so circumstanced, provided means 
were taken to prevent the vacancies left 
by them in population from being filled 
up [hear! from Mr. Hume]. He un- 
derstood the intimation given by the hon. 
member, but contended, that the con- 
dition of leaving vacant in Ireland the 
place which had been occupied by the 
emigrant, had always been entertained 
by the committee as inseparable from the 
plan of emigration. Mr. M‘Culloch con- 
sidered further, that the removal of poor 
individuals from Ireland might be carried 
into effect by the tenants, if the landlords 
gave securities to the government that 
the vacancies would not be supplied for 
the next fifteen or twenty years. He was 
sure a simultaneous and well-regulated 
emigration would net be denied to be 
superior to the desultory departures of 
straggling individuals; as the numbers 
who would emigrate under the authority 
of government would be better superin- 
tended, better supported, and better lo- 
calized. He cid not pretend to say 
whether Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrine was 
right or wrong; but, at all events, the 
very first principle of emigration was, 
that the persons sent out should be as- 
sisted by the mother country for a certain 
time, until they received such an impetus 
as would enable them to go forward 
themselves. Nor could the assistance 
thus afforded be considered as so much 
lost or thrown away; for it should be 
recollected, that the mother country 
would share in the eventful advantages, 
and that the capital thus employed, 
though transferred to another place, still 
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remained within the empire. He threw 
out these few observations merely for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the 
House to the subiect. The question of 
emigration mixed itself up with that of 
the colonial system; and if it were true 
that, in our trade with our colonies, both 
the parties were benefitted, it was clear 
that by means of emigration we should be 
doubly increasing the aggregate profits of 
the empire. He threw out this, because 
there seemed to be a disposition to im. 
peach the present colonial system. He 
hoped that the question would be brought 
forward in a distinct shape, that it might 
be ascertained whether the system of our 
ancestors was to be departed from or 
not. He put it to the House, whether a 
measure which seemed calculated to con- 
vert a riotous peasantry into a class of 
industrious farmers and yeomen, was not 
deserving of consideration at the present 
moment, when we were devisidg improve- 
ments in our criminal code, and endea- 
vouring to lessen crime. These were the 
grounds on which he should move, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of encouraging 
Emigration from the United Kingdom.” 
Mr. Hume said, he had no objection to 
the inquiry ; for he felt quite satisfied that 
when the subject was considered by a 
committee, they would have a report dis- 
approving of the expenditure of the money 
of the country for such an object. It 
never could answer for them to incur the 
expense of 100/. for sending a poor man 
and his family from Ireland to the Cana- 
das. Give the poor man the 100/., and 
he would establish himself as comforta- 
bly in Ireland as any where else, Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s opinion was not favourable 
to the extension of such a plan. He re- 
collected asking him, on the committee, 
whether he thought the sending of 100,000 
of the population from Ireland would be 
productive of much benefit. His answer 
was, that it would be no more than a drop 
of water in the ocean. Five hundred 
thousand, he said, might have some effect, 
providedreproduction could be prevented; 
for otherwise, in two or three years, we 
should have the same number again. The 
question then was, whether 2,000,000/. 
were to be expended for a temporary re- 
lief of one or two years. The gon | 
proposed, would, he thought, do good, 
and he should therefore give the motion 
his support. 
The motion was agreed to. , 
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John Russell having moved the second 

reading of this bill, : 
Mr.Wynn said, that as he understood 


it, the principle of the bill was, that upon — 


complaint made to the House, a select 
committee should be appointed to try the 
issue, and that their decision should be 
absolute and final, 
obvious objection—that the decision of 
no committee could be binding upon 


the House. The inquisitorial powers of | 


the House might be delegated ; but not 
the judicial. A body might be appointed 
to bring in a true verdict as to fact; but 
the question of corruption was a question 
of inference. All that a committee could 
do, was to report to the House ; and the 
House could then do what they pleased 
upon it—either proceed further, or let it 
sleep. The bill also gave power to pre- 
sent petitions of complaint within six years 
from the period. This he thought too 
long. He also objected that there was 
no penalty or punishment assigned to an 
unfounded charge. Experience ought to 
show them thenecessity of some suchthing. 
In 1788, it was found necessary to enact, 
that any person presenting a frivolous peti- 
tion should pay the whole costs. Now, this 
bill enacted, that the public should pay 
the costs of the whole inquiry. This 
would give rise to a thousand evils, of 
which they had at present no idea. It 
would, beyond question, lead not only to 
vexatious but to malicious charges; and 
moreover, for the bringing of such 
charges, no penalty was declared. To 
the system proposed for choosing the 
committee of inquiry, too, he objected. 
The provision as to the appointment of the 
nominee was perfectly unfair. The nomi- 
neeship was perhaps the worst part of the 
existing system. Each party, in a peti- 
tion of the kind in question, now named 
some one person upon the committee in 
whose discretion he thought he could con- 
fide: and that nominee invariably became 
a counsel in the case rather than a judge. 
But the noble lord’s bill gave the accuser 
the power of appointing such a nominee, 
and withheld it from the defendant—an al- 
teration which made that course partial 
and unjust, which was objectionable 
enough already. The House had already 
possessed powers amply sufficient to cor- 
rect bribery whenever a case of the kind 
was fairly made out. He never knew an 
instance in which the House had failed to 
deal severely with those against whom 


To this there was this » 
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corrupt practices at elections had been 
substantiated. 

| Mr. Warre was of opinion, that, in 
point of principle, no fair objection could 
be raised against the present measure, be- 
cause they all knew perfectly well, that 
election committees were in the habit, 
under particular circumstances, of making 
special reports, the matter contained in 
which gave rise to ulterior proceedings. 
He could by no means go along with the 
right hon. gentleman in his statement, that 
the law, in its present state, was sufficient 
to putanend to those corrupt and dis- 
graceful practices which were known to be 
carried on in elections. The House ought 
to be allowed a more extended period than 
was now granted, for hearing complaints 
| on the subject of bribery and corruption. 
The call for reform should not be con- 
fined to those only who were within parlia- 
ment; it ought to reach those who were 
without the walls of that House. Re- 
form was as much required amongst the 
electors as amongst the elected ; and if the 
noble lord could devise a plan, by which 
notorious and scandalous practices of the 
sort to which his bill referred could be 
put an end to, a most beneficial object 
would be gained. In some of the boroughs 
those practices were notorious. If the 
provisions of the present measure were 
hung over them in terrorem, it would pro- 
duce a very good effect. He trusted, 
therefore, that the bill would be suffered 
to go into a committee, and that gen- 
tlemen would lendtheir cordial endeavours 
to render its provisions effectual. 

Mr. Lockhart denied that the House 
had, under the existing law, sufficient 
power to correct theevil. The right hon. 
gentleman had not denied that corrupt 
practices existed ; and it was well known, 
that in some boroughs those practices 
were carried to an enormous extent. 
Surely such a system should be done away 
with. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought the provi- 
sions of this bill so extremely objection 
able that if any member would divide the 
House, he would vote against the second 
reading. Its principle went to keep 
alive, in all the boroughs, a state of never- 
ceasing dissention, and to involve the 
House in litigations without end. 

Mr. N. Calvert observed, that every 
means ought to be taken to put down 
bribery at elections. The right of voting 
ought to be considered as a trust, and not 
treated as if it were a property ; and the 
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moment the electors of any place were 
found guilty of corrupt practices, they 
ought to be disfranchised. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman adverted to a case in which it was 
clearly proved that the election of an in- 
dividual was secured by a plentiful supply 
of new Bank of England notes, that indi- 
vidual being connected with the Bank. 

Mr. Pearse detended the Bank of Eng- 
land from having any knowledge of the 
transaction to which the hon. member had 
alluded. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he happened to be 
on a committee, where it was proved 
that new Bank notes came down to the 
election in consecutive numbers, and 
some of them were traced to the voters. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had ever supported 
the principle of disfranchising whenever 
abuse could be proved; but he was in 
doubt whether the present bill was calcu- 
ldted to remove or to promote the evils 
which it proposed to remedy. 

_ Colonel Davies reminded the House, that 
the proof of a single act of corruption, in 
an individual elector, vitiated the return of 
the candidate whom he had supported. 
Would hon. members say, that the cor- 
ruption of an individual should be held as 
the act of all his fellow electors, and suffi- 
cient to disfranchise the entire borough? 

Mr. W. Smith thought that the evil 
which this bill was intended to repress 
required correction. Some years ago he 
had had a negotiation for one of those 
open boroughs, as they were called; but 
when he came to inquire into the business, 
he found that the former member had pro- 
mised 10/. to each of the electors, which 
debt had been left unpaid. Now, what 
was the new candidate called on to do? 
He was told, that he must put into the 
Post-office a certain number of 10/. notes, 
directed, under cover, to such and such 
persons, before he could proceed further. 
How they were to be afterwards disposed 
of, the candidate, of course, could not ex- 


actly say, though he could easily guess. 


Any person paying the least attention to 
election proceedings in many places, must 
see that corrupt practices were carried 
on, although, in most cases, it would be 
difficult to bring the charge home to any 
individual. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that an intelligence 
had gone abroad on this, as well as on 
other subjects, which rendered it impossi- 
ble that the law should be continued in its 
present state. He saw no great force in 
the observations of an hon. gentleman, 
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that the electors ought to reform them. 
selves; because it was evident, that if 
there were none to offer bribes, none 
could be bribed. The House ought, 
therefore, to begin with those who were 
desirous of procuring seats in parliament, 
The law ought to be so framed as to 
make it impossible for any person to in« 
troduce himseif into parliament by base 
and dishonest means. The state of the 
law was extremelyimperfect ; and, in many. 
instances, the House had not neglected its 
duty, but was unable, in consequence of 
that state of the law, to perform it. There 
was a striking instance in that House, at 
the present moment, of the inefficacy of 
thelaw. A petition was presented against 
the return of a certain borough, and one 
of the individuals connected with that 
election was sent to prison, while the 
other took his seat in that House, where 
he still remained, although there was little 
difference in the two cases. He knew not 
whether the noble lord’s bill would have 
the effect which was contemplated ; but 
he would support it, because he was glad 
to see the House taking any step on this 
subject, considering, as he did, that 
bribery at elections was the root of every 
evil which afflicted the country. It was 
notorious that corruption prevailed toa 
very great extent. There was a standing 
order of that House forbidding the inter- 
ference of peers in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament ; but it was well known 
that it was not regarded. His hon. friend 
needed not to have introduced the state- 
ment relative to the borough, the electors 
of which were to be paid up their 10/. ar- 
rears. It was not necessary to point out 
isolated cases, when it was well known 
that many gentlemen who sat in that 
House were only representatives of their 
own money. One individual, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as much as any indivi- 
dual of the age, had paid 1,000/. a-year to 
serve as member for a place which he 
never saw. When he heard gentlemen 
congratulating one another on the purity 
of parliament, and gravely declaring that 
there was no necessity for reform, he 
could not help thinking of the words of 
Cicero: “1 wonder how one augur can 
ever meet another without laughing.” In 
like manner, he wondered how, on such 
occasions, one member of parliament 
could look in the face of another without 
laughing. When the whole system was 
one great blot, he knew not where to com- 
mence the cleansing process; but he 
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would always support the efforts made by 
others for that purpose, although they 
might fall short of his own views and 
wishes. 

Mr. F. Palmer was perfectly convinced 
that some sort of reform in parliament, for 
which the people had been calling for the 
last twenty years, ought to be introduced. 
The people looked to that House for 
such a reform; and, if the House did not 
reform itself from within, it would uiti- 
mately be reformed from without. In 
saying this, he was making use of an old 
expression ; but such was, in his opinion, 
the feeling which pervaded the people. 

Lord J. Russell said, that the statements 
which had been made that night, proved 
that some measure of the kind was abso- 
lutely called for. The general election 
was fast approaching, and no doubt could 
be entertained that bribery and corruption 
were now going on. This rendered it the 
more necessary to make a speedy altera- 
tion in the law. It was notorious, that 
the returns to that Houge were, in many 
instances, made in virtue of money, and 
nothing else. He did not mean to make 
any remark on what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Hertford, or the hon. 
member for Devizes, relative to the 
Bank ; but it was a remarkable circum- 
stance, that when the hon. member for 
Penrhyn (Mr. Grenfell) had apprised his 
constituents, that he would decline mak- 
ing any advances to that borough, if likely 
to be attended with pecuniary expense, 
a person connected with the Bank imme- 
diately went down to form a connexion 
with that place, where he was not at all 
known; and it certainly was doubtful, 
whether some of the newly-issued Bank 
of England notes would not find their 
way to Penrhyn in the course of the next 
election. While such notorious practices 
were carrying on, was it not the duty of 
the House to take steps to check them ? 
He had himself known instances in which 
the electors, when the member had been 
in the House for fourteen days with- 
out any petition being presented against 
his return, had come forward and said, 
“the fourteen days are now over, and we 
call upon you to pay us for returning you.” 
Such disgraceful conduct ought to be put 
anend to. He did not know that his bill 
would have the complete effect, but he 
hoped that it might be so modeled as to 
answer the purposes for which he intended 
it. The high tone of feeling in the coun- 
try on this subject, and the improved state 
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of society, warranted him in saying, that 
this bill, or one of a similar nature, must 
finally be carried. 

The Bill was then read a second time. . 

é 

Mutiny IN THE 
Army.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of the Mutiny bill, 

Mr. Hume observed, that the feeling 
of the country, which had been so point- 
edly referred to in the discussion of the 
question just now disposed of, was, with- 
out question, diametrically opposed to 
the system of military flogging. He 
hoped the time would soon arrive, when 
Englishmen would no longer be the only 
European subjects whom it was thought 
necessary to goad to the completion of 
their duty with the whip. Why should it 
be presumed that British soldiers would 
fail in that sense of honour which 
animated all other troops? The reason 
was to be found in the very nature of the 
punishment. They brutalized men by 
their discipline, and then complained that 
the men acted as brutes. He protested 
against the continuance of the system. 

Mr. Hobhozse congratulated himself on 
having been one of the minority of forty- 
seven who voted against flogging the 
other evening. He felt the more justified 
in that sentiment, by the recollection 
that his hon. colleague (sir F. Burdett) 
when he first introduced the subject to 
the House, was one in a minority of six 
at the utmost. Last year the minority 
was considerable, and this year more so. 
After the holidays, he proposed to move 
for returns for two different periods, 
which would show the progress which this 
subject had made in the public mind. It 
was highly satisfactory to know the 
opinion entertained of it by the com- 
mander-in-chief and several of the first 
generals of the army. But if, 
to the opinion inculcated by those hig 
military authorities, and enforced by their 
practice, the discipline of the army had 
notoriously improved by the relaxation of 
that inhuman mode of punishment, how 
could gallant officers assure the House 
that it was necessary that the power of 
inflicting it should remain with the officers 
of the army? The House must feel great 
deference for the opinion of practical men, 
but could not listen to them when they 
proposed to the House to act upon what 
they considered to be a safe understand- 
ing as distinguished from feeling. The 
} fact was, that the House would be safer 
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in legislating upon feeling, which in such 
a case would be an indication of the 
soundest general opinion, than upon un- 
derstanding taken in hostility to feeling. 
He hoped to live to see the day when 
those who abetted the continuance of this 
discipline would be ashamed of their 
former opinions, and feel glad that more 
humane sentiments had prevailed. 
The bill was then read a third time. 


—: 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 15. 


CoMMISSIONERS OF BANKRUPTS — 
TaveRN Exrenses.] Sir Robert Wilson 
rose to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice. It was one of con- 
siderable importance to the trading world, 
as being a feature in the heavy list of 
charges to which the estate of a bankrupt 
was liable in transitu to his creditors. 
The tavern expenses incurred by com- 
missioners of bankrupt in working com- 
missions in the country were enormous 
and illegal. It was desirable that so 
wanton an expense should be put a stop 
to. The best means of judging of the 
extent to which this abuse had been 
carried, was by ascertaining the amount 
of expenses incurred within the last three 
years, This might be attended with diffi- 
culty, but it was not impracticable. There 
was an officer called the secretary of 
bankrupts, upon whom the House might 
call for all the information in his power, 
and he again might be required to address 
circulars to all the solicitors for country 
commissions within the last three years, 
to deduct from the mass of items the 
particular expense of each commission, 
and the whole might be arranged by the 
secretary and presented to this House. 
He concluded by moving, ‘ That there be 
laid before the House an account of all 
Tavern Expenses incurred by commis- 
sioners of bankrupts under commissions 
executed in the country for the last three 

ears.” 

The Solicitor General observed first, 
upon the difficulty of complying with the 
motion ; and, secondly, upon its irrele- 
vancy, as all the abuses (if any existed) 
were provided against by act of parlia- 
ment. If the commissioners were guilty 
of any abuse, they were liable to be dis- 

ualified, upon complaint made to the 
Chancellor. The law was not, therefore, 
defective, and there appeared to him no 
necessity for the returns. 
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Mr. Abercromby reprobated the wanton 
accumulation of expense which these 
illegal indulgences of the commissioners 
occasioned. He held in his hand the bill 
of costs of a bankrupt commission, in 
which there were dinner bills to the 
amount of 47/. Now this was a serious 
abuse. He was aware that if the com- 
missioners participated in the abuse, they 
were disqualified from acting; but what 
he complained of was this, that the com- 
missioners themselves were made judges 
of their own conduct; for the bills of costs 
in which these expenses were charged 
were positively taxed before the commis- 
sioners. So much for the legal redress, 
The whole amount of costs in the com. 
mission to which he had alluded was 
2,0001. 

Mr. W. J. Bankes contended, that the 
law as it stood was sufficiently remedial. 
It should not be forgotten that the com- 
missioners acted under an oath, and that 
if they winked at abuses, they would be 
guilty of perjury. 

Mr. Hume said, it was no answer that 
there existed a Jaw on the subject, if that 
law was not carried into effect. Two 
years ago a return was laid on the table, 
by which it appeared that 224,000/. had 
been expended by the commissioners of 
land tax, in open defiance of five acts of 
parliament. 

Mr. S. Bourne thought the gallant 
member should confine the return to the 
year which had elapsed since the passing 
of the act alluded to. The abuses com- 
plained of were a gross violation of the 
law, and he did not know why proceed- 
ings should not be instituted against the 
persons guilty of them. 

Mr. Bankes said, if the gallant member 
would confine himself to the date when 
the law began to operate, he would not 
object to it. 

Mr. Wynn said that, according to the 
terms of the motion, the parties were 
bound to make a return, even of the ex- 
penses which they paid out of their own 
pockets. Now, it would be better to 
direct prosecutions to be instituted against 
the persons guilty of such offences, than 
to call upon the whole body to make 
admissions which would expose them to 
prosecutions. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had no objection 
to confine the return to the time when 
the act came into operation last year. 

The motion was agreed to. 


‘ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 16. 


Usury Laws.] The Marquis of Lans- 
down said, he held in his hand a petition 
from the same body in Manchester from 
which, a few days before he presented a 
petition in favour of the bill, for putting 
an end to the circulation of small notes. 
The petitioners thought the subject was 
materially connected with that bill; and 


he could not but think that it had, if not | 
allow the value of capital to adjust itself 


directly, at least indirectly, a connection 
with it, as it related to the subject of 
commercial distress. The object of this 
petition was, to call their lordships'fatten- 
tion to the Usury Laws. Those laws had 
certainly greatly aggravated the distress 
which prevailed among the mercantile 
classes. Few of their lordships could be 
aware of the great loss of capital and 
loss of interest, which had taken place, 
within the last six months, in consequence 
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placing what value he pleased upon his 
capital. The profit on capital must, like 
every thing else, depend on the relation 
between the supply and demand; and if 
sound principles of commerce were fol- 
lowed, the interest of money would 
always readily adjust itself to the state of 
trade. To try to fix it by law, to impose 
a maximum, wasas vain an attempt as tofix 
the mercury in the barometer. The most 
advantageous course for individuals, and 
the best policy for government, was to 


to the wants of commerce. On this sub- 
ject he concurred with the sentiments 
expressed in the petition, which was from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had had 
an opportunity of learning the sentiments 
_of the petitioners, at a meeting which took 
place some time ago, when certain per- 
sons belonging to the same body as the 


of that unfortunate attempt of the law of | petitioners,. applied to government to 
England to fix the value of capital,—to learn whether it could not afford relief to 
make that fixed which was in its nature | the existing commercial distress. Those 


unfixed and variable. This constituted a 
state of things which had been the ruin of 
many individuals; but he spoke not now so 
much with reference to the effect of the 
law on the landed interest as to its opera- 
tions on commerce. Such was the state 
of the law, that if persons found it ne- 
cessary to borrow money they could not 
do so on terms above the fixed rate. 
What was this but saying that they might 
borrow money when they had no occasion 
do so; but that when their exigencies re- 
quired them to borrow, the law should 
step in and shut them out from that re- 
source? Thus, in times of great pressure, 
the law compelled persons in difficulty to 
resort to the most ruinous terms... This 
was as inconsistent as it would be to say 
to a person insuring his life, that no in- 
surance should be effected for less than 
ten years’ purchase. The principle was 
the same as telling such a person, that 
when he was in good health he might ef- 
fect his purpose, but that at a moment of 
sickness or in advanced age, when in- 
surance became the more necessary for 
the sake of his wife and children, he 
should then be deprived of the opportuni- 
ty of taking such a step. He defied any 
noble lord to show that there was the 
least difference in principle between a law 
which would prohibit the insurance of life 
at such value as might be put upon it, 
and one which prevented a man from 


| persons assured him that they should not 
have made, nor would they have had pre- 
tence for making, application to govern- 
ment for relief, had it not been for the 
circumstances in which they were placed 
by the Usury Laws. Now he was aware 
that obstacles stoodin the way of abro- 
gating those laws altogether, in conse- 
quence of their bearing on _ particular 
interests; but, notwithstanding this, he 
|Was of opinion, that at no distant day 
their lordships must give their best 
‘consideration to the state of those laws. 
| The question was one of much difficulty, 
| but the present state of.the law could be 
| defended on no sound principle. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 16. 


East Inp1a 
MENT OF Mr. Wynn rose to 
bring forward his motion, respecting the 
appointment of writers in the service of 
the East India Company. .By the act 53 
Geo. 3rd, c. 155, no person could be ap- 
pointed a writer, who had not passed four 
terms at the East India.college. Since the 
establishment of that ‘college, from the 
extension of the company’s territories, 
the necessity of appointing an additional 
number of Zillah officers in Bengal, and 
other causes, there had been a deficiency 
of qualified persons. It was found also, 
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that there was a disposition on the part of 
qualified persons to conceal their qualifica- 
tions, in order to prevent their being sent 
‘a hundred miles into the interior. Hence 
there was an arrear of not less than 75 
writers, and it was calculated that 50 
would be required this season. The pre- 
sent establishment of the college did not 
admit of supplying this number. His ob- 
ject, therefore, was, to suspend the opera- 
tion of the clause in the statute referred to, 
in order that persons might be selected 
who had not passed their four terms, but 
who were duly qualified. This measure 
was not intended to imply a distrust of 
the system pursued at the college. He 
believed that system had fully answered 
its purpose. If the question related to 
the new constitution of the college, he 
should decidedly prefer its being as- 
similated to our existing universities; as 
he conceived it was much less advantage- 
ous to persons to be educated in classes, 
than to be mixed together. At the same 
time, he considered it highly creditable to 
the establishment that in the short space 
of two — the students acquired so 
much. ‘The other point embraced by the 


bill he was about to move for, respected 
the payment of allowances, on account of 


officers dying when absent from India. 
The act of 53 Geo. 3rd. provided that | 
certain allowances should be paid to, 
officers, while absent from India, on ac- 
coynt of ill health, for a period not ex- | 
ceeding three years; but beyond that | 
time no allowance was granted. This was 
a considerable hardship on those officers 
whose state of health rendered it impossi- 
ble for them to return to India within the 
prescribed period. They ought to be al- 
lowed to draw some allowance, if neces- 
sary for their support, beyond that speci- 
fied period: otherwise, the chance was, 
that they would get into difficulties, and 
the time given them for the recovery of 
their health would be absolutely lost. By 
going back to India within three years, 
those individuals would be entitled to 
claim a certain allowance, under the act 
of parliament. Many officers had done 
80, in consequence of the state of the law, 
before their health was completely esta- 
blished, and the consequence was, that 
they had fallen victims to disease. The 
object of the bill, in this respect, would 
be to give to officers going to the Cape of 
Good Hope or to Ceylon on account of 
ill health, the same allowances as if they 
were in India, and also to provide for the 
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payment of allowances on account of offi. 
cers dying while absent from India on ac. 
count of ill health. The right hon. gentle. 
man concluded by moving, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to suspend such 
part of the act of the 53 of Geo. 3rd. ¢, 
155, as relates to the appointment of 
Writers, and to remove doubts as to the 
payment of allowances of officers dying 
while absent from India.” 

Mr. Hume said, that what had been 
stated by the right hon. gentleman cast, in 
his opinion, a strong reflection on the 
East-Indiacompany’s institution at Hailey- 
bury. He thought that the whole of the 
system on which that institution was 
founded was exceedingly injurious. The 
young men were shut out from all society, 
and had no opportunity of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the world. Such a 
system was calculated to destroy the 
native character of Englishmen. The 


speech which lord Grenville delivered in 


another place, against the formation of 
this college, did him the greatest honour. 
The arguments adduced by that noble 
lord were conclusive against the system; 
and experience had amply proved, that 
the noble lord’s view of the subject was 
correct. He clearly showed what would 
be the result of such a system. Year after 
year disturbances had taken place in that 
college, and the young men acquired any 
thing but that high tone of honour, prin- 
ciple, and public spirit, which they ought 
to imbibe, to fit them for the high situa- 
tions which they were destined to fill, He 
had often deplored the situation in which 
India was placed, in consequence of the 
formation of such an_ establishment. 
Young men were sent out to act in the 
most important capacities, without any 
general knowledge of the world. Indi- 
viduals were cooped up in that secluded 
monastery, as he might call it, where they 
could acquire no knowledge of active 
life. Young men of twenty-two years of 
age, were raised to the rank of judges in 
the Zilla courts ; many of which had juris- 
diction over a space larger than York- 
shire. For five successive years, attempts 
had been made, in the court of proprietors, 
to alter the system which prevailed as to 
the education of writers; but every at- 
tempt had failed. He was glad therefore 
that government had at last taken up the 
subject. He hoped, however, that the 
right hon. gentleman would select some 
proper mode of examination for persons 
going out to India. He wished persons 
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educated in the college, as well as those 
educated out of it, to be subjected to the 


same test. He was surprised that some 
measure of this nature had not been 
before resorted to. But, the fact was, 
that the court of directors had no will of 
their own. They were obliged to obey 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn), or 
any other right hon, gentleman who might 
fill his situation, Every public servant 
sent out to India ought to be qualified to 
perform the duties attached to his situa- 
tion. The business of the college was 
better conducted now than formerly ; | 
still, he must express his decided convic- 
tion, that it never would answer the pur- 
~ for which it was originally intended. 


and the expense incurred by keeping 
the establishment up ought to be done 
away. 

Captain Bradshaw, adverting to the 
practice in India relative to Cadets, said 
that it was usual to make regular reports 
of their advancement in a knowledge of 
the language; and adverted particularly 
to the case of one individual, who was so 
inattentive to the study of the Hindosta- 
nee, that he (captain B.) was directed to 
inform him, in the presence of the other 
young men, that the commander-in-chief 
would not appoint him, if he did not make 
himself master of the language. The 
consequence was, that the next day he 
sent for a Moonshee, began to study, and 
in a short time was as perfect in the lan- 
guage as any of his fellow cadets. 

Sir 7. Baring said, that a cadet could 
obtain a more perfect knowledge of the 
native language by a six months’ residence 
in India, than he could by two years’ 
study in this country. He thought 
upon the whole, that if individuals 
were allowed to receive their education at 
such places as their parents or friends 
thought best, the company would have 
the best guarantee that their servants 
would be educated and effective men. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
gentleman would make his alteration 
permanent. 

Mr. C. Grant trusted that his right 
hon. friend would only make this a tem- 
porary measure. The whole of the com- 
plaints made against Haileybury College 
rested on vague report. That institution 
had been opposed by those who obsti- 
nately adhered to the former system, 
merely on account of its having long pre- 
vailed, and who were adverse to any im- 
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provement, which they regarded as a. 

dangerous innovation; and likewise by a 

certain class of the company’s servants in, 

India, who conceived that it would militate 

to their prejudice. It had also opponents 

in the court of directors, and of proprietors. 

Much had been asserted about the irregu- 

larities which had occurred in that establish- 

ment. On this point he would only say, 

that those irregularities were not greater 

ia number or degree than were to be met 

with in other seminaries of the same 

magnitude. He would not enter into the 

number of minor complaints which had 

been alleged against this establishment; 

but he would contend, that since it was 

founded there had been a marked im- 
provement in the conduct and character 
of the company’s servants in India. In- 

stead of dealing in vague assertion, he 
would quote the sentiments which men of 
very great talent had expressed as to the 
usefulness of this institution. In 1810, 
lord Minto spoke highly of its usefulness ; 
afew years after, colonel Roebuck gave 
testimony ofasimilar character; the marquis 
of Hastings had expressed his approbation 
of the College in the most unqualified terms. 
And this night, his right hon. friend had 
stated, that every communication which 
he received from Iodia more strongly 
convinced him of its usefulness. Some 
gentlemen were of opinian, that it would 
be sufficient for every purpose, if indi- 
viduals going out to India were obiiged 
to submit to some common test. There 
appeared, at first sight, something very 
plausible in this ; but this test could apply 
to nothing but literature. It could have 
no reference to scholastic discipline, to 
moral character, or to propriety of conduct. 
Besides, gentlemen must feel how easy it 
was to procure a certificate of proficiency, 
under such a test as had been alluded to. 
Therefore, leaving out of the question the 
habits of moral discipline which the pre- 
sent system produced, even ina literary 
point of view, the mode of education, 
which was advocated by the opponents of 
Haileybury College, would be extremely 
defective. When individuals spoke of the 
proficiency which a young man ought to 
obtain before he proceeded to India, he 
took it that they adverted to the lowest 
degree of proficiency-—to that which 
might be fixed asa minimum. Now, it 
was quite evident to him, that that 
minimum would be both the minimum 
and the maximum. There would be no 
inducement to make a young man aca 
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quire any knowledge beyond that which 
was necessary to carry him through his 
examination. Where there was compe- 
tition, as was the case at present, the 
result was very different. Now, he begged 
to ask, what was to be done with the 
patronage of the East India company, if 
theexisting system were abandoned? Was 
it meant to throw open the writer-ships to 
all the young men of the country? Were 
they to be made the reward of successful 
competition? If so, the question must 
be argued on other grounds. At present, 
those appointments were made by the 
directors of the East India company, and 
were granted at their will. Every ap- 
pointment was viewed, not as a matter 
that was to be contended for, but asa 
vested interest which some individual had 
already obtained through his connexion. 
So far from its being looked tipon as a 
thing that might be contended for, many 
cases could be adduced, where, even 
when some delinquency was proved, it 
had been considered a great hardship to 
deprive the student of that which had 
been promised to him, This was a very 
nice point to deal with. The present sys- 
tem, he conceived, was well calculated 
for sending out efficient servants to India ; 
but, if a better could be devised, be the 
expense of time or money what it might, 
he certainly would support it. 

Dr. Phillimore believed that Haileybury 
college had fully completed its functions 
by furnishing India with a supply of well- 
educated young men for the civil and 
military services. At the time of estab- 
lishing the college, there was a great de- 
ficiency of the proper means of educa- 
tion. Never did any functionaries acquire 
more honour and credit than the young 
men sent out from the college. 

Mr. Trant said, he did not think so 
highly of the education in this college. 
His experience of the effects of it in India 
Jed him to prefer the education at the 
Universities. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Scorch Banxinc — Smatt-Nore 
Currency 1n ScoTLAnD AND IrRE- 
LAND.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that after the very ample discussion 
which the subject of the Small-note Cur- 
rency had recently undergone, and after 
the decided manner in which the House 
had expressed its opinion on the general 
principle of the policy of making the basis 
of our currency more practically metallic 


Scotch Banking [1880 
than it was at the present moment, he 
should think it unnecessary to trouble it 
at any length on the present occasion. He 
confessed that the more he applied him- 
self to the consideration of the subject, 
the more he had become persuaded that 
there was no substantial ground on which 
it could be maintained, that the other 
parts of the United Kingdom ought to be 
put on a different footing from England, 
if it were right to adopt this system at all. 

But he was ready, notwithstanding, to 
admit, that there might be, with respect 
to Ireland, and particularly Scotland, cirs 
cumstances of difference which it was 
requisite the House should take into cons 
sideration before they proceeded to any 
legislative enactment. He certainly felt 
that, in matters of this kind, in which the 
feelings of any large portion of the com- 
munity were so strongly entertained, and 
so decidedly expressed, as the opinions 
and feelings of Scotland had been with 
respect to this measure, it was but con- 
formable to the course the House was in 
the habit of following, to give a fair and 
reasonable opportunity to those who 
thought theirinterests likely to be affected, 
of proving the injurious manner in which 
they conceived they would be affected by 
the proposed extension of the measure, 
and, on the other hand, to enable those 
who held an opposite opinion to prove 
that there was, in fact, no ground for ap- 
prehension or complaint. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that the most prudent and 
effectual mode of attaining the object of 
all parties would be to allow a full, free, 
and unreserved consideration to be given 
to the subject before a select committee. 
It certainly did so happen, that in former 
committees which had sat on the subject 
of the currency, although they had gone 
fully into the general question, as between 
Bank paper and gold, this particular point, 
the small currency, was not debated, and 
certainly, as it affected Scotland, the 
question was not at all adverted to in 
the report of the committee of 1819; and 
that branch of the subject had undoubtedly 
not undergone that sort of investigation 
which the importance of it justly entitled 
it to. With regard to himself and those 
who agreed with him in the general opinion 
he had ventured to pronounce on this sub- 
ject, he would say it was not fair to charge 
them, either as respected Ireland or Scot~ 
land, with taking up the consideration of 
this question improperly. In discussing 
the subject hitherto, it had been over- 
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looked, that the very first measure of 
restriction upon a small-note currency had 
been framed with exclusive reference to 
Scotland; for, in the year 1765, an act 
passed, declaring that the circulation of 
small notes in Scotland, under the value 
of twenty shillings, was incompatible with 
the prosperity of the country. ‘The mea- 
sure now in contemplation had only for 
its object, an extension of that principle. 
It could not, therefore, be maintained, 
that a measure which promised benefit to 
the United Kingdom, and the principle of 
which was admitted by Scotland on a 
former occasion, without a murmur, could 
now be injurious to that country, and 
ought to be resisted. With respect to 
Ireland, he should only say, that it did not 
appear to him that there existed there so 
strong an objection to the measure. In- 
deed with reference to that country, the 
question was different ; for it oddly enough 
happened, that the only time at which 
the Irish parliament had thought proper 
to prohibit a small-note currency, was in 
1799, after the Bank of England had been 
restrained from cash payments. In 1804, 
an act of the imperial parliament restored 
to the bankers the power to issue small 
notes. He was at a loss, therefore, to 
conceive on what ground the measure 
could be objected to. However, as there 
seemed to be a general impression, that 
the subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated; as he was confident that the more 
it was investigated the more it would be 
approved ; and as it was obvious that we 
should arrive at a more satisfactory con- 
clusion, by a mode which would prevent 
discussion, and consequently avoid ex- 
citing angry passions, which, on every ac- 
count, it was most desirable should not 
be called into action, he would move 
«* That a select committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the state of the circulation in 
promissory notes under the value of 5/. in 
Scotland and Ireland, and to report their 
observations and opinion thereupon to the 
House, with reference to the expediency 
of making any alteration in the laws now 
in force relating thereto.” - 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, though he 
felt that it was the desire of the House 
not to enter into any general discussion 
of the subject at that time, yet he could 
not sit there and hear the proposal for a 
committee made, without expressing his 
opinion of the great inconvenience which 
the appointment of these committees 
must always produce, from the general 
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uneasiness and unsettlement of men’s 
minds, which they invariably occasioned. 
The bullion committee of 1810, and the 
committee of 1819, were of this most 
pregnant instances ; and he most sincerely 
wished that, without any committee at 
all, his majesty’s ministers had come to 
the determination of leaving Scotland in 
quiet, till they had ascertained how their 
new system had operated in England. It 
was quite evident, that if gold were to be 
supplied to take the place of paper, every 
extension of surface was increase of diffi- 
culty, and increase of the pressure on 
England, from whence the gold must be 
drawn, as well as on Scotland. In the 
present situation of Ireland, there could 
certainly be no wisdom in adding to em- 
barrassment there ; and he could conceive 
no reason whatever for enforcing simul- 
taneously this uniformity of system, whe- 
ther ultimately desirable or not. It ought 
to be remembered, that Scotland had 
gone on, for more than a century, under 
its present banking system, whilst Eng- 
land had a specie circulation; and no in- 
convenience had ever been known to arise 
to either country from that diversity of 
custom. Something of the same nature 
had taken place here. The mere intro- 
duction of a golden circulation into the 
districts surrounding the metropolis had 
occasioned so great a pressure, that the 
small notes had been continued to the 
country; and from this difference of cir- 
culation, he had never heard that any 
practical inconvenience had arisen. In 
fact, the Scotch system of paper credits, 
dangerous in itself, in his opinion in the 
extreme, and of paper currency to meet 
them, had so interwoven itself with every 
transaction between man and man, in that 
country, that he must repeat, in his 
view, it was, at the present moment, of 
the greatest possible imprudence to 
agitate the question, before the experi- 
ment had been fairly brought to issue in 
this country, in the first instance. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that parliament 
ought to show some deference for the 
petitions which were coming up from all 
parts of Scotland, in opposition to the 
proposed alteration of their currency. 
During the whole period of the Scotch 
banking system nothing had occurred 
to warrant the proposed interference 
in their concerns, The state of things 
which had arisen in England, and called 
for a change, sprung from the late panic, 
occasioned in part by the insolvency 
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of some of the smaller bankers: but 
not so in Scotland, where the people 
were perfectly satisfied with the solvency 
of their bankers, and the accommodation 
which they afforded. In England, the 
evil to be corrected was, the too great 
extent of the small bank-note system ; 
and the remedy to be applied was, the 
suppression of all notes under 5/. leaving 
their place to be supplied by gold. 
But then, it was said, that for unifor- 
mity’s sake, the same system should be 
extended to Ireland and Scotland, and 
particularly to the latter ; for if the smail- 
note circulation were still upheld there, 
it must necessarily interfere with, and in- 
juriously affect, the British gold currency, 
by being mixed up with it. Now, he 
denied that this could ever take place in 
the manner apprehended ; for nobody in 
England would countenance the circula- 
tion of Scottish notes in preference to 
their own gold coin. The hon. member 
then entered into a brief history of the 
Scotch banking syste since its estab- 
lishment; and pointed out, that as no in- 
convenience whatever had been found in 
its practical operation, it was most unwise 
to meddle with it. As to the appoint- 
ment of the proposed committee, feeling 
the case of Scotland to be so strong, he 
should not oppose it. All he hoped was, 
that the proceedings of the committee 
would be so directed as to avoid mischief. 
Care ought to be taken that, while they 
were investigating the system, no dis- 
credit was cast upon individual institu- 
tions. The subject in that point of view, 
was one of extreme delicacy. 

Captain Gordon contended, that no 
good could arise from the appointment of 
acommittee. The very circumstance of 
inquiry led to the presumption that there 
was something unsound in the Scotch 
system of banking. But, that that was 


not the case, he had the authority of the 


first lord of the Treasury and of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who now pro- 
posed the inquiry. They said in their 
communications with the Bank We 
have a further proof of the truth of what 
has been advanced, in the experience of 
Scotland, which escaped all the convul- 
sions which have occurred in the money- 
market of England for the last thirty-five 
years, though Scotland, for the whole 
of that time, has had a circulation of 
one-pound notes, and the small pecuniary 
transactions of that part of the United 
Kingdom have been carried on exclu- 
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sively by means of such notes ;” and, in 
another part of the same communication 
—‘* The failures which have occurred in 
England, unaccompanied as they have 
been by the same occurrences in Scotland, 
tend to prove that there must have been 
an unsolid and delusive system of banking 
in one part of Great Britain, and a solid 
and substantial one in the other.” And 
again—‘ In Scotland there are not more 
than thirty Banks, and these Banks have 
stood firm amidst all the convulsions in 
the money-market in England, and amid 
all the distresses to which the manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests in 
Scotland, as well as in England, have 
occasionally been subject. Banks of this 
description must necessarily be conducted 
upon the general understood and approved 
principles of banking.” With such au- 
thority for the excellence of the system, 
what necessity was there for inquiry? 
Were ministers persuaded that they had 
then formed an erroneous opinion? Had 
any new light broke in upon them since 
they penned these sentences? If not, 
what was it that they wished to inquire 
into? If it was into the actual currency 
of Scotland, every Scotch member could 
inform them, that it was paper. The 
only question, therefore, was, whether it 
was desirable to alter it? And that was 
one of great magnitude. Scotland had 
prospered under the present system, and 
was prospering; and he thought that, 
with the unanimous voice of the country 
against any interference with it, it must 


be considered a strong measure. He re« 
gretted that the question had _ been 


agitated at all. It had already produced 
a considerable degree of distrust and want 
of confidence in the public mind, and 
would produce still more, if persevered in. 

Mr. W. Dundas thought, that govern- 
ment deserved thanks for its conduct on 
this occasion. He was astonished at the 
objections brought forward by some hon. 
members to a committee of inquiry. That 
inquiry was not, whether the banking es- 
tablishments in Scotland were in a solvent 
condition or conducted on sound princi- 
ples, but whether the withdrawal of the 
one-pound notes would be hurtful to its 
interests. The members from the northern 
part of the empire thought that no evil 
could result from circulating them; but 
would others take their mere words for 
the fact? He looked with attachment to 
a system which had prevailed for upwards 
of a hundred years, and under which his 
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country had prospered ; but if that system 
were weak, he was willing to surrender it 
for a better. Feeling his case strong, he 
courted the fullest investigation. To 
dread it was a sign of weakness. 

Mr. Home Drummond was glad the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had so can- 
didly admitted the existence of the feeling 
on this subject, which, be it right or wrong, 
most certainly did prevail in Scotland, and 
which, notwithstanding what had been said 
to the contrary, was so universal, and so 
strong among persons of all opinions on 
other subjects, that he did not think he 
could have been persuaded, in opposition 
to that feeling, to vote for any measure at 
present to alter the system of currency 
now established in Scotland, even if his 
understanding had been convinced of the 
propriety of the change; while it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that no paramount 
necessity calls for any immediate inter- 
ference. To a committee of inquiry, 
however, he could have no objection, 
which could tend only to bring out the 
truth ; and he was sure the Scotch banks 
had no reason to shrink from any inves- 
tigation of their system. This was not a 
fit time to enter into details—that would 
be the business of the committee. But 
he could not allow this opportunity to 
pass, without observing, that he did not 
jein in the complaints of which, of late, 
so much had been heard, as to the grie- 
vances of Scotland. He was much more 
inclined to boast of the advantages she 
enjoys. He desired for himself, and he 
believed he might say on the part of every 
Scotch member of that House, to dis- 
claim all feelings of jealousy of English 
influence or English interference, [hear, 
hear]. He had never entertained such a 
feeling at any time, and never felt less 
inclined to entertain it, than at present. 
If we consider what Scotland was before 
the Union, distracted and impoverished by 
civil broils and dissensions, and borne 
down by oppression of every form and 
degree, and trace its history onwards to 
the present time, instead of a catalogue of 
grievances arising from her connection 
with England, we find a long catalogue of 
benefits and blessings, to which no Scotch- 
man, who allows himself to think coolly on 
the subject, can look back with any other 
feelings than those of unmingled gratitude 
and respect for the wisdom and the bounty 
of the British parliament. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he had 
not, en the one hand, been insensible to 


the disadvantages of the proposed alter- 

ation of the law with respect to Ireland, 

at the same time that he did not partici- 

pate in that spirit of resistance, or rather 

of rebellion, which had been raised against 

it from certain quarters. He did not mean 

rebellion in the usual sense; he meant a 

rebellion of paper against gold, which had 

broken out in Scotland [a laugh]. At 

all events, if not rebellion, there was cer- 

tainly a very marked seditious spirit ma- 

nifested in the appeal that was made to 

to the Scotch to oppose the alteration of 
the law. But, he owned he had not 
looked with any degree of apprehension 

to this expression of feeling, principally 
because he had no great faith in the per- 
manency of the resistance that would be 
made to it—an opinion which was justified 
by the returning symptoms of loyalty that 
began to exhibit themselves in thenorthern 
part of the kingdom. He was glad, how- 
ever, to be able to vindicate his country- 
men from any participation in the resis« 
tance which had been carried to such an 
extent in other quarters, notwithstanding 
the inflammatory suggestions which had 
been offered to their minds. This for- 
bearance, he owned, might be attributable, 
not so much to the steady principle of 
loyalty, as to the blundering disposition 
of his countrymen; who, as that ancient 
historian said of them, “ never rebelled 
at the right time” [alaugh]. The paper 
of England and Ireland was different. In 
the former, it was vitiated from various 
causes, and that vitiation had led to re- 
medial measures : in the latter, the same 
difficulties had occurred several years ago; 
and the consequence was, that the circu- 
lation of the country was now restricted, 
and inadequate to meet the necessities of 
the country. Of all the Banks which 
existed at that time, only nine remained, 
and of these, few issued their own notes. 
The paper in circulation was that of the 
bank of Ireland, which was safe and un- 
objectionable, and therefore, in so far as 
the question related to the circulation of 
Ireland, no one could deny that it was 
good. Some new banks had lately been 
established, and they were constituted on 
the same principles as those of Scotland. 
He was not, however, an advocate for an 
excessive circulation of paper. He was 
no admirer of the principles of those mo- 
dern philosophers who sat around him. 
He abhorred and detested them. He 
did not object to the principle of a 
gold currency, but he did not see that 
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there was any necessity for applying it to 
Scotland. The case of Ireland in 1799 had 
been alluded to; and he would say, that 
she had been greatly benefited by the 
conduct of her parliament in that instance ; 
but in 1804, their act was overturned ina 
wanton manner, and another substituted, 
which permitted the re-issue of small notes 
—a re-issue totally uncalled for, except by 
those who were interested in the circula- 
tion of small paper. He was then in office, 
and was the only individual who had stood 
up in opposition to it. He had then stated, 
that in Ireland, a bank had been set up by 
an apothecary and a captain of dragoons, 
What might have been the capital of the 
apothecary he knew not; but the sale of 
the captain’s commission was all that he 
could muster on the occasion. The con- 
sequence was, that in two years afterwards 
he saw an advertisement calling in their 
notes to the amount of 490,000/. The 
mischief produced by their failure, was 
incalculable. But though his early feel- 
ings were in favour of a metallic currency, 
he must consider well, before he gave his 
sanction to the intended measure, whether 
it would be possible to bring it into action 
without deranging the commercial system. 
Those who thought that the paper cur- 
rency of Ireland and Scotland could be 
replaced by gold, without producing much 
inconvenience, were greatly deceived. 

Sir C. Forbes considered the motion 
unnecessary and uncalled for. The system 
as it existed was quite satisfactory. The 
hon. member for Montrose had alluded 
to several publications on the subject, but 
he considered it below the dignity of the 
House to spend half hours and hours in 
discussing the merits of anonymous pub- 
lications, whether signed by Malachi 
Malagrowther, or any other fictitious 
name. He had read none of them, and 
therefore could not be swayed by any 
thing the authors advanced. He would 
not, however, vote against the motion. He 
approvedso highly of the plain, downright, 
Jobn Bull statements of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer on most occasions, that 
he would not now oppose him, though he 
disagreed with him as to the necessity of 
the measure. 

Mr. Alderman Wood considered that 
there was no necessity for inquiry with 
regard to Scotland. If the hon. baronet 
would change his sentiment, and vote with 
him, he would divide the House on the 
question. If an inquiry must be insti- 
tuted, let it embrace the whole kingdom. 
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Mr. 7. Wilson agreed, that where the 
system was admitted to be pure, it was 
unnecessary to institute an inquiry. It 
was not usual to call a man to the bar of 
the House for the purpose of inquiring 
into his good conduct. The argument of 
good conduct was the worst that could 
be made in support of the motion. The 
necessity of inquiry implied that some~ 
thing wrong was apprehended. Much 
injury had already been done to the Eng- 
lish banks by the measures of the govern. 
ment; and the inquiry might inflict the 
same on the Scotch. It was, if he might 
use so homely an illustration, tantamount 
to giving a dog a bad name. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY.] Mr. Hume 
rose, to make a motion to the House re- 
lative to the money taken by the dean 
and chapter of Westminster from the 
public, for admission to view the Monu- 
ments in Westminster abbey. He was 
induced to make the motion, in conse- 
quence of an item in the estimates, for a 
sum of money to the dean and chapter 
for cleaning those monuments. He un. 
derstood, the annual revenue of that esta- 
blishment amounted to 20,000/. and that 
the individuals who attended visitors 
through the abbey, instead of being paid 
out of that fund, were remunerated. by 
fees which the public ought not to pay. 
That House had very properly voted 
several sums for the erection of monu- 
ments in Westminster abbey, for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the actions of illus- 
trious individuals who had rendered great 
services to the country; and he under- 
stood that large sums had been paid to 
the dean and chapter for permission to 
erect the monuments in the abbey. That 
being the case, he thought they ought to 
be open to the public for inspection. 
From a correspondence which had been 
put into his hands, it appeared, that the 
individuals appointed to superintend the 
collection of the money paid for admission, 
were the minor canons, among whom the 
money collected was divided. He be- 
lieved that about fifty years ago the ad- 
mission fee to the abbey was not more 
than a penny or twopence; a sum quite 
sufficient to keep out that eo of 
persons who would be most likely to do 
injury to the monuments. His object 
was, to ascertain whether or not the dean 
and chapter had aright to demand money 
from the public for permission to wew 
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monuments erected at the public expense. 
He had thought the dean and chapter 
would, by attending to the strong expres- 
sion of public opinion upon the subject, 
have prevented the necessity of this mo- 
tion. If it should turn out that the funds 
were not sufficient without the assistance 
of the admission fees to support the esta- 
blishment, some arrangement might take 

lace, but if it should turn out that that 

ouse or his majesty had no power to com- 
pel thedean and chapter to open themonu- 
ments to the inspection of the public, he 
should protest against granting a single 
shilling of the public money for permis- 
sion to erect those monuments. He con- 
cluded by moving, for an account of the 
sums charged by the dean and chapter of 
Westminster for the admission of each 
visitor to view the public monuments in 
that abbey, the total amount received 
from that source in each year, for the last 
five years, and how the same has been 
appropriated. 

Mr. Secretary Peel did not rise to op- 
pose the motion, as he thought it fair that 
the House should be in possession of the 
information asked for. The hon. member, 
however, was in error, if he supposed that 
the dean and chapter of Westminster had 
any rights different from those of other 
deans and chapters. The House he be- 
lieved, had no power to compel them to 
admit strangers to the abbey. He was 
also wrong in supposing that the fees for 
the admission of visitors were of recent 
origin. They had existed from very early 
periods, and instances might be found in 
the Record-office, of their being granted 
by patent; though, since the Restora- 
tion they had been granted during 
pleasure. In 1613, a patent was granted, 
which he had seen, to sir E. Phipps, sir 
R. Miller, and others, to collect the fees 
for shewing the monuments to visitors. 
At present the fees were divided among 
the minor canons and the choir. The 
amount of the income of the minor canons, 
who were obliged to attend about four 
months in the year, was about one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, and of this they 
drew about seventy pounds from the fees. 
The admission fee had been diminished, 
and was not at present more than was 
necessary to protect the monuments. 
The abbey was now opened three times a 
day to every body when divine service 


was performed; it was opened without 
any charge, at all seasonable times, to | 


artists; and the admission fee had been 
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reduced from 2s. to 1s. 3d. The total 
amount of the emoluments would be seen 
when the papers were produced. The 
hon. member was wrong if he supposed 
that the dean and chapter had not laid 
out any money in repairing the abbey. 
During the last twenty-five years, they had 
expended 53,6271. for that purpose ; being 
on an average upwards of 2,000/. a year. 
During the last twelve years, 40,000/. 
had been applied to the repairs of the 
abbey, being more than 3,300/. per 
annum. ‘This shewed that the dean and 
chapter had paid liberally for the main- 
tenance of their magnificent abbey. They 
might mistake in demanding a sum for 
admission, but he was persuaded that they 
acted bona fide, and were sincere in their 
opinion, that such a sum was necessary to 
secure the safety of the monuments. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that when he was 
at Westminster school, Poets’ corner and 
the aisle of the abbey, the only portion of 
the abbey which was viewed with interest, 
except by a person who might come to 
gaze about London for a few days, were 
open to the public. He thought the pre- 
ferable mode would be, to have the abbey 
open, as it formerly was, to the public. 
and to appoint a guardian, whose duty it 
would be, to preserve the monuments from 
injury. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, that as the pub- 
lic had paid considerable sums to the 
dean and chapter for permission to erect 
those monuments, upon which a large 
sum of public money had been expended, 
they ought to be open for inspection. 

Mr. Peel said, it was a mistake to sup- 
pose, that the dean and chapter had re- 
ceived money for permission to erect the 
public monuments, although they occu- 


pied a considerable space in the abbey, 


for which individuals would pay. 

Mr. Baring said, that if the rights con- 
tended for by the dean and chapter were 
pushed to their extent, they might as well 
shut up the abbey against the entrance of 
persons for the purpose of divine worship, 
contrary to the privilege which prevailed 
in every catholic country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that he 
knew an instance in which a member of 
that House, wearied with a dull commit- 
tee, had gone to the Abbey and heard a 
good sermon, for which he paid nothing; 
but after it was over, he was asked for 
money to see the monuments. This, 
however, he refused, and there was no 
power to enforce it. 
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The motion was agreed to. : 


Cruel TREATMENT OF CATTLE 
Biti.] Mr. R. Martin having moved, 
that the bill be read a second time, 

The Solicitor-General objected to the 
bill, as being too general and indefinite in 
its enactments. 

Mr. R. Martin defended the principle 
of the bill, and maintained the general 
accuracy of the statements he had made 
on a former occasion, as to the instances 
of cruelty practised on several animals, 
and what he had said of the cruelty prac- 
tised in Oxfordshire towards a bull. It 
was true that the tongue had been torn 
out of the animal while alive; but it was 
not sent round on a plate, but on a piece 
of paper. The other cases of cruelty he 
had mentioned were also substantially 
correct. The case of the flaying of a 
dog alive was told him by a_ highly re- 
spectable magistrate. He thought he 
sleaid have great reason to complain of 
the attorney-general, if he opposed the 
present bill; for it was in substance a 
copy of one which, on a former occasion, 
had been corrected and approved of by 
that learned gentleman. His object was, 
to place that faithful animal, the dog, on 
the same footing of protection with other 
domestic animals. 

Mr. Alderman JVood said, he could 
not support the present bill, and thought 
he had reason to complain of the hon, 
member for having deserted his post the 
other evening when the flogging of men 
was under discussion. He trusted that 
when that question should next be agi- 
tated, the hon. member would favour the 
House with his attendance, and that he 
would not, in the mean time, expend all 
his sympathy upon dogs and cats, but 
reserve some portion of it for his own 
species. 

Mr. George Lamb did not mean to 
charge the hon. member for Galway with 
venal motives; but he really thought the 
only person likely to be benefited by the 
reward to informers, was the hon. gen- 
tleman himself. He would oppose the 
bill, unless he could see that they were 
about to legislate upon some fixed prin- 
ciple, rather than upon isolated instances. 

Mr. Lockhart approved of the principle 
of the bill, which had received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature already, under the 
hon, member's auspices; but objected to 
any such extension of its principle as was 
intended by the present measure. 
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Mr. Trant opposed the bill, and moved, 
that it be read a second time this day 
six months. 

Mr. Warre, although he had been a 
decided supporter of the other measures 
of the hon. member for Galway, could 
not give his vote for the present bill. He 
thought that as much had been done as 
the subject required, and that the hon, 
member ought to be satisfied without 
pressing other bills, for the protection of 
animals, on the consideration of parlia- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the 
second reading put off for six months. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March V7. 


Scorcn Banks—Sma.t-Note Cur- 
RENCY OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND.] 
The Earl of Liverpool rose to move fora 
select committee, to inquire into the state 
of the circulation of Promissory Notes 
under 5/.in Scotland and Ireland. The 
question was put and agreed to. After 
which, the noble earl moved, ‘that the 
petitions presented upon this subject be 
referred to the committee.” 

Earl Grosvenor thought the proposed 
inquiry could now be of no service. His 
majesty’s government, before they had 
announced any intention of interfering 
with the system, ought to have been 
fully informed; and he supposed that they 
must have had sufficient information. 
Why, therefore, was there now tobeaselect 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject? He believed that all this ori- 
ginated in the fears excited in the minds 
of ministers by a celebrated personage, 
no other than Malachi Malagrowther ; 
but he did not think it wise to yield to 
those fears, or to enter into any discus- 
sion upon a subject on which full informa- 
tion had been obtained, Indeed, he thought 
the discussion should have been left to 
Bradwardine Waverley, from whose hands 
Malagrowther seemed to have received a 
full and satisfactory reply. His lordship 
then repeated his former arguments with 
respect to a summary remedy for compel- 
ling the payment of small notes, and 
thereby giving to the poor, for whose 
benefit these alterations were professed to 
be made, real and effectual security. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought the ob- 
jections of the noble earl to the appoint- 
ment of a committee most extraordinary. 
At the commencement of the session, it 
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was announced that abill was to be brought 
in for the suppression of one and two 
ound notes. When that announcement 
was made, a question was put to him, as to 
the intentions of the government to ex- 
tend the measure to Scotland and Ireland. 
His answer was, that it was intended to 
do so, but not at the same time that it 
was to be carried into effect in England. 
It appeared, however, that there was, on 
the part of the people of Scotland, a ge- 
neral sentiment against the measure being 
extended to that country. What then, 
he would ask, was the best and most de- 
corous course to be adopted? Why, to 
institute an inquiry into the facts, as to 
whether the bill ought to extend to Ire- 
land and Scotland or not. Not having as 
yet heard any argument against the expe- 
diency of extending the measure to Scot- 
land and Ireland, he thought the best 
mode was, to appoint a committee. 
The Earl of Aberdeen said, that an ex- 
eriment was about to be made for which 
ke saw nonecessity. The people of Scot- 
land had made no complaint, and had 
suffered nothing from their Banking sys- 
tem. If they had suffered, or had com- 
plained, then it might have been proper 
to institute an inquiry. There was, on the 
contrary, a universal sentiment prevailing 
in Scotland against any alteration. He 
had not heard what was to be the object 
of the inquiry, nor any good reason for 
instituting it. Ifit was deemed expedient 
to revert to the state of things that had 
existed before the Bank Restriction act, 
would it not be the wisest way to wait 
until the experiment was first tried in 
England? But, ifan opposite system had 
prevailed so long, and with such good 
effect in Scotland, he saw no cause why 
it should be disturbed. Under the pre- 
sent system the people of Scotland had 
prospered, He did not say that the whole 
of that prosperity had been caused by the 
banking system, but it had been cotem- 
oraneous with it. If their lordships 
ooked back for a century, they would 
find Scotland in a state of barbarism and 
disorder, and they would find at present, 
to use a strong phrase of a noble lord near 
him, that the people of Scotland were the 
best-conditioned people in Europe. He 
did not suppose this had been produced 
by their having one-pound notes ; but the 
people were contented with them, and 
without some good reason he did not 
think it necessary to make any alteration. 
The experiment about to be tried for 
VOL, XIV. 
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England would give difficulty enough if 
it succeeded, and he therefore thought it 
very unwise to increase the difficulty, by 
extending the measure to Scotland. He 
was sure the noble earl was the last man 
to adhere to any measure out of mere 
punctilio, and that he did not now propose 
the committee, because he had on a former 
occasion announced his intention of doing 
so. Under these circumstances he must 
express his regret that any committee was 
to be appointed. 

Lord Melville said, his noble friend was 
under a mistake if he supposed that an 
measure was to beimmediately introduced. 
The committee had, in fact, been ap- 
pointed, and his noble friend should have 
made his objections on that motion. The 
question before their lordships was, to 
refer the petitions to that committee, and 
his noble friend could not surely object to 
that. There were many individuals who 
were totally unacquainted with the Scotch 
system of banking; and by having the 
committee, their lordships would have the 
details brought before them, and be better 
enabled to judge of the propriety of ex- 
tending the measure to Scotland. His 
noble friend had hinted that the measure 
would be prejudicial if extended to Scot- 
land ; but he was sure the noble lords who 
were to compose the committee would 
not concur in recommending any measure 
which was not proper. It was quite a 
mistake to suppose that the committee 
would inquire into the stability of particu- 
lar Scotch bankers; but it was due to 
those bankers to state, that they made 
no objection to a full inquiry into the ef- 
fects of the system; in fact, they wished 
the inquiry to be made. At least, this 
good would result from the committee, 
that it would bring before their lordships, 
when the report should be made, all the 
details of the system, and satisfy them 
whether the measure should be adopted in 
Scotland or not. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that being 
connected with Ireland, he would not 
shrink from giving his opinion as to the 
effects of extending the proposed measure 
to that part of the kingdom. He agreed 
with the noble earl who spoke last but one, 
in regretting that a committee should be 
appointed to consider of the propriety of 
extending the measure to Scotland and 
Ireland, when in those countries it was 
not at all called for. Where there was 
no disease, no remedy was required. 
Their lordships should wait to see the 
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effects of the measure in England, before 
they thought of extending it to Ireland. 
The consequences of agitating the ques- 
tion were already disastrous. By letters 
which he had that day received from Ire- 
land, he had learnt that the markets had 
tumbled down 50 per cent, and no mer- 
chants were willing to become purchasers 
in consequence of the agitation of this 

uestion, The measure would be in- 

nitely more mischievous in Ireland than 
in Scotland. In the latter country, a 
sovereign was hardly to be seen, but the 
paper circulation in Ireland was founded 
on what modern political economists con- 
sidered the best of all possible principles, 
that of a metallic currency, for the notes 
might be immediately converted into gold. 
Ireland, as compared with England, was a 
poor country, in which the dealings were 
ona small scale, and the circulating me- 
dium should be of a corresponding cha- 
racter. 

The Earl of Lauderdale would ask the 
noble earl opposite what was the pro- 
fessed object of this measure as applied 
to England, but to restore confidence? 
Now, he was at a loss to see how it could 
restore confidence; and hitherto it had 
only operated against restoring confidence. 
But how such a measure could be thought 
necessary to restore confidence in Scot- 
land was what neither the noble earl nor 
any other person could take upon himself 
tosay. In Scotland a perfect confidence 
already existed. The people of that 
country were universally satisfied with 
their banking establishment at Edinburgh. 
There was but one dissentient, and he 
was a retired goldsmith, who moved an 
amendment to the proposed motion, at a 
very large meeting there, to the effect 
that every dependence was to be placed 
on the wisdom of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. He could not help being curious 
to know who this gentleman was who en- 
tertained so singular an opinion, He 
learned that he was a retired goldsmith, 
and therefore supposed that the habits of 
his life had produced this extraordinary 
attachment to a currency consisting of 
that metal. It reminded him of a story 
told by Dr. Johnson, in one of his pam- 
phlets. The doctor, in describing the 


effect of habit on mankind, related an 
anecdote of a retired tallow-chandler, 
who, on selling his business, stipulated 
that he should be allowed to attend his 
old shop on melting-days. As to the 
appointment of a committee, it appeared 
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to be objected to, both by those who were 
for, and who were against the measure, 
thoughtheirarguments were very different, 
The noble earl behind him (Grosvenor) 
was for ministers going forward with the 
measure without any committee. He 
would not have them flinch an inch, 
His noble friend opposite (the Earl of 
Aberdeen), on the contrary, was against 
a committee, because he thought the 
measure ought not to be adopted ; and in 
this view he confessed he agreed with his 
noble friend. It seemed to be supposed 
that the Scotch bankers had a particular 
advantage in the system that existed in 
that country. Unquestionably, men would 
not employ their capital in trade but with 
a view of deriving profit from it. It was 
clear, however, that the Scotch bankers 
would have more profit if they were to 
follow the English mode of doing 
business, and give no interest to their 
customers. If, therefore, they joined in 
the petitions, it must be from a conviction 
of the advantage of the system to the 
country. But it was the people of Scot-~ 
land who were to be considered — that 
people who had grown up to prosperity 
with the system now in practice: it was 
to inquire what the effects of the measure 
would be upon them, and not upon the 
bankers that the committee would be ap- 
pointed. He was sure that whatever 
evidence was produced before the com- 
mittee would only show the advantage of 
the present system in Scotland; and, 
perhaps, they would furnish the noble 
earl with some useful hints how to new 
model the banking establishment of this 
country ; instead of inducing him to cram 
down the throats of Scotchmen the system 
pursued here. 

The Earl of Liverpool was surprised 
that the noble lord should persist in ob- 
jecting to all inquiry. He now, it 
seemed, thought it would be more dig- 
nified in ministers to do that which he 
had often accused them of doing; namely, 
come forward with a measure, and force 
it down the throats of parliament. With 
respect to what a noble earl had said on 
the subject of Ireland, he was astonished 
at the nature of his argument ; for, if it 
was true that Scotland had been bene- 
fited by her banking system, surely the 
same thing could not be said of Ireland. 
The noble earl could not say that that 
country had not suffered by the failure of 
banks; for certainly no country had 
suffered more in that way than Ireland. 
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It would be no answer to this to say, that 
a new banking system was established in 
Ireland. Whatever advantage might be 
derived from that system, it was as yet 
an experiment. The question, therefore, 
as it respected Ireland and Scotland, 
stood upon different grounds. But, as it 
related to Scotland, he begged noble 
lords would go into the inquiry fairly. 
The question of the banking system of 
Scotland was not to be considered with 
reference to its general operation on the 
people only, but more particularly to its 
effect on the commercial part of the com- 
munity. Now, if their lordships looked 
at the commercial embarrassments which 
had occurred during the last five, ten, or 
fifteen years, it would be found that Scot- 
land had suffered as much as England. 
How far this was connected with her 
banking system, he did not mean to stop 
to inquire. But there was another ques- 
tion. Could the Scottish system go on 
under the existing state of things? Could 
their lordships say, that it was possible to 
support one system in one part of the 
United Kingdom, and another in the 
other? It was necessary that the system 
should be the same in both countries. It 
was said, however, by the Scotch, “ Keep 
your English system, and let us have 
ours, under which we have so long flou- 
rished ; or, if you will assimilate the two, 
why not adopt the Scotch system for 
England?” But the real question was, 
could Scotland, in financial concerns, do 
without England? When distress oc- 
curred, could the Scotch merchants find 
relief without coming to England? Could 
they manage their affairs without depend- 
ing on the Bank of England? Would 
they, in moments of difficulty, never call 
for sovereigns from that Bank? Then, 
indeed, let them have their own system! 
But if this was not the case—if both 
Scotland and Ireland must lean upon the 
Bank of England—if, in periods of diffi- 
culty, the commercial classes of those 
countries must come to this for relief— 
then assimilation was necessary. Con- 
nected together as the countries were, 
where an alteration of the banking system 
was made in England, it seemed to be at 
least proper to inquire, whether it would 
not be necessary to make a similar altera- 
tion in Ireland and Scotland. This was the 
great point of the subject; and he had 
stated it in order that his noble friend 
might turn his mind to it. The question 
was, whether Scotland was in so secure 
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a state, that, happen what might, she was 
perfectly safe. If that should turn out 
to be the case, then she ought to be left 
to manage her own banking affairs as she 
chose. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
noble earl supposed a case of necessity 
arising for applications from Scotland for 
commercial relief, either by Exchequer- 
bills or advances from the Bank. Now, 
if it were not for the noble earl’s new 
mode of management, how would his ar- 
gument stand? Ina period of commer- 
cial distress, the people of Scotland had 
just as good a right to apply to govern- 
ment for relief as the people of England. 
Thus his whole argument arose out of his 
own practice. In thepresent period of dis- 
tress he had granted relief, by guarantee~ 
ing the Bank [The earl of Liverpool, 
“No.” Well, then, if the noble earl 
had not guaranteed, he had induced the 
Bank to make advances; and upon that 
the essence of his argument was founded. 
The people of Scotland must, of course, 
come to the Bank of England for gold. 
If the bankers in Scotland possessed Bank 
of England notes, they had only the same 
right to call for payment as the bankers 
of France had ; and that was all that they 
wanted. As to the banks of Scotland 
leaning on the Bank of England, there 
was no such leaning, and no occasion for 
it; but they must come to the Bank of 
England for gold as long as the noble 
lord chose to allow that body to possess 
exclusive privileges. 

The Duke of Athol deprecated partial 
discussion, and thought their lordships 
ought to defer their observations until 
they had the report of the committee. 

Lord Clifden approved of the measure, 
and thanked ministers for getting rid of 
the small notes, Noidea could be formed 
of the misery of the people of Ireland 
when the country banks failed in the 
years 1819 and 1520. In those years 
nine Irish country banks broke; and one 
in Dublin, It was of great importance 
to prevent those country banks from 
springing up again. There were now es~ 
tablished in Ireland new banks, consisting 
of numerous wealthy individuals, which 
he hoped would be found to work well. 
For his own part, he felt an extreme 
horror of one-pound notes; and thought 
it must cause distressing sensations in 
every feeling mind, to reflect on the great 
sacrifice of human life which these notes 
had’occasioned. 
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The Earl of Carnarvon could not see 
any insuperable obstacle to the establish- 
ing of chartered banks within a limited 
distance of the metropolis. It did not 
appear that there had been any offer of 
compensation made to the Bank of Eng- 
land to induce it to relinquish this por- 
tion of its privileges ; and no one could 
suppose that the Bank would gratuitously 
make the country a present of this boon. 
The present proceeding was a most ex- 
traordinary one: for after applying this 
measure to England, without having made 
any inquiry as to its expediency, it was 
now proposed to lump Scotland and Ire- 
land together, and to inquire whether it 
would be expedient to extend it to those 
countries. Besides, was it a proper sea- 
son for agitating this question, when cre- 
dit was in a ticklish state, and confidence 
in a great degree destroyed? Instead of 
disturbing the public mind by this alarm- 
ing proposition, it would have been more 
politic to have had recourse to some heal- 
ing expedients. He conceived it would 
have been much better that this inquiry 
should have been conducted before a com- 
mittee of the whole House; for when he 
saw that the committee selected for this 
investigation consisted of nearly the same 
persons who constituted the committee in 
1819, he was afraid there was little pro- 
bability that the paper system would have 
a fair chance before such judges, as he 
had no doubt that these Midases would 
resvlve to extract bullion blossoms from 
Caledonian thistles. Why the House should 
be called upon to alter the currency of 
Scotland, when no human being had com- 
plained that that currency did not work 
well in practice, he could not conceive. 
At any rate, the committee ought not to 
have been a select one, but a committee 
of the whole House. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed in thinking 
that it would have been better to have re- 
ferred this measure to a committee of the 
whole House. Had that been done, the 
consequence must have been the abandon- 
ment of it at least for one year. But the 
whole proceeding struck him asa most 
extraordinary one; for their lordships 
had, in a few days, without any inquiry, 
determined upon the adoption of this mea- 
sure for England, and now it was proposed 
to inquire how far it might be advisable 
to extend it to Scotland and Ireland ; 
when, in point of fact, unless it was ex- 
tended to these two countries, it must be 
wholly ineffectual for England. There- 
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fore, if the noble earl was determined to 
press this measure, it would have been 
more candid and statesman-like for him 
to have proposed the extension of it to 
Scotland and Ireland at once, without 
going through the useless ceremony of an 
inquiry. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 17. 


MIsceLLANnrous Services — Civin 
Contincenciges.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
Mr. Herries moved, “ That 200,000/, be 
granted for defraying the charge of civil 
contingencies for the year 1826.” 

Mr. Hume said, that the estimate for 
the present year was on the same extrava- 
gant scale as those for the preceding 
years. In his opinion, the rate of ex- 
pense was unnecessarily large, nor was 
the country in a condition to bear so 
enormous a charge as that of half a mil- 
lion annually for the expenses of her am~ 
bassadors abroad. From the year 1818 
to the present moment, the exorbitant 
charge for the pay and expenses of our 
diplomatic department had been progres- 
sively increasing. In 1824, there had 
been a vote for the service of our embas- 
sies to the amount of 320,178/. and in 
1825, the sum was increased to 326,416/. 
There was a charge of no less a sum than 
73,8612. for extraordinary expenses of 
ambassadors; 19,260/. for their outfit; 
and 6,401/. for presents. There was an 
increase upon the present vote of 60,000/. 
for missionsto South America; and 40,000/. 
for consuls to that country, making, in the 
whole, an additional expense of 100,000/. 
By a paper which had been laid before the 
House only this morning, it appeared, that 
there was a charge of 79,000/. for consuls 
generally, and 11,000/. for consuls to 
the Levant. The vote now proposed to 
the House did not correspond with either 
of these sums. He did not disapprove of 
our embassies to South America; but 
both the number and expenses of those to 
the European courts ought to be reduced. 
The government ought not to continue 
such expensive embassies to the minor 
courts of Europe, which had no influence 
upon the general politics of the larger 
kingdoms, and which had not any com- 
mercial relations with Great Britain or its 
dependencies. He thought it would be 
quite sufficient for England to keep merely 
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a consul in Switzerland, at the rate of 
charge incurred in 1792. He had not 
only to protest against the extremely high 
rate at which we paid the salaries of our 
ministers abroad, but he had more es- 
pecially to object to the exorbitant 
charges under the head of extraordinary 
disbursements. He would take, as a proof 
of what he asserted, the charges made for 
expense of our minister at Paris. He 
found, on referring to the estimate, a 
charge of 17,570. under the head of extra- 
ordinaries, whilst there was an additional 
charge of 13,0001. for salary. If to these 
sums were added the various other al- 
lowances, it would be found that the an- 
nual expenses of our ambassador at Paris 
alone, amounted to 50,000/. This was 
more than the whole of the Civil list of 
the United States of America. In the 
year 1792, the whole expenses of this 
country for the pay of ambassadors, and 
for every species of diplomatic service, 
amounted to only 185,0001., whilst, in the 
present year, the charges amounted to 
half a million sterling. He knew that it 
was a doctrine of the Treasury benches, 
that it was necessary to grant liberal sala- 
ries and high rewards, in order to get the 
publicservice ably and zealously performed. 
It was saying very little for the public 
spirit and honour of the gentry of Eng- 
land, to declare that the momentum of 
their public exertions was the money they 
could extract from the pockets of the 
people. For his part, he had no hesitation 
to declare his belief, that in the propor- 
tion as the salaries of public servants 
were advanced above what was absolutely 
just and necessary, was the public service 
injured by an inefficient performance of 
official duties. Whenever the emoluments 
of public situations were large, beyond 
the duties to be performed, appointments 
would be granted as matters of patronage, 
and other qualifications than talents would 
be deemed the adequate, if not the only, 
pretensions to office. But, reverting to 
the items of charge in the estimates, he 
found every thing on a scale correspond- 
ing to this extravagant establishment of 
our minister at Paris. There was one 
charge which had been made in a former 
year, for the purchase of an hotel, for the 
residence of our ambassador at Paris. 
The sum was above 30,000/.; and when 


_he had objected tosuch an extravagant pro- 


ceeding, he was told from the Treasury 
benches, that the incurring of this ex- 
pense would hereafter save the country 
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the cost of providing a temporary resi- 
dence for our ambassador, and that in 
future the extraordinary disbursements 
of this embassy would be trifling. But 
he now found an item in the esti- 
mates of the present year of 12,000/., for 
‘repairs to the hotel of the British em- 
bassy at Paris.’ The government thus 
went on improvidently increasing their ex- 
penditure from year to year, and unless 
the House interfered to check such ex- 
travagance, they would soon have the 
charge of our embassy to France amount 
to 50,0007. per annum. In 1792, our 
diplomatic expenses in France amounted 
to only 9,000/. per annum, including ex- 
traordinary disbursements and incidental 
expenses of every description; and in 
1822 they amounted to 14,555/. Our ex- 
penses for the Russian Embassy were 
14, 535/. The salary of our minister at 
Vienna was 12,000/. and other expenses 
made his account amount to 14,000/. At 
the Hague our minister cost the country 
14,189/., and at Berlin the charge was 
8,000/. We paid for the salary and extra- 
ordinary expenses of our ministers to the 
two Sicilies7,200/. Could any man pretend 
that there was any utility in keeping up 
such an establishment at such acourt? In 
Sweden we incurred an annual expense 
of 5,300/.; in Denmark, 5,800/. These 
sums were for permanent pay, exclusive 
of extraordinary charges and disburse- 
ments, The court of Wurtemburgh 
was of no political importance what- 
ever ; and he would put it to the House, 
whether the country ought to be put 
to an annual expenses of 4,619/. for a 
minister to such an insignificant court ? 
In Tuscany, the salary of our minister, 
independently of extraordinary expenses, 
was 3,900/., end the same charge was 
made for the urt of Saxony. The 
government oug.it to reduce the ex- 
penses of our ministers at these minor 
courts, more especially as they were so 
constantly augmenting the expenses of 
our ministers at the principal capitals of 
Europe, and we were now exposed to the 
expenses of our embassies to South 
America. There was a charge of 3,277/. 
for extraordinary expenses at Vienna, in 
addition to a similar charge of 17,000/. in 
France; 775/. in Russia; 374/. in Prussia, 
and 1,034/.in Sweden. Independently of 
salaries, we were thus going on gradually 
increasing our extraordinary expenses 
year after year, until we had already 
swelled the account to the enormous sum 
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of 373,861. exclusive of outfits and pre- 
sents. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he would 
endeavour to jollow the hon. member, 
not, indeed, through all the items which 
he had gone into with such laborious 
accuracy, but through the prominent ob- 
jections which he had made to the esti- 
mates before the House. He would con- 
fess that the hon. member had made his dif- 
ferent objections with perfect candour and 
fairness, and he would meet him in asimilar 
spirit. He must also confess, that he felt 
no little surprise that the hon. member 
should be so entirely dissatisfied with the 
present consular system; for it might be 
considered as a child of his own, an off- 
spring of his particular fancy. When he 

Mr. Canning) came last into office, he 
ound that the opinion of the House had 
been taken upon the subject of the sys- 
tem to be pursued, in relation to our 
ministers abroad. Whether the opinion 
had been expressed in a formal vote, or 
given in a way which only conveyed the 
sense of the House, he was not quite 
sure, but he found that he had no dis- 
cretion to exercise, for it had been de- 
termined, that the whole system relative 
to our contuls should be done away, and 
that they should be put upon a totally 
different footing. The new principle was, 
that fees should be entirely abolished, 
and that salaries should be substituted, to 
the extent of affording a remuneration for 
their loss. He begged leave to state, 
that his own individual opinion did not 
concur in this arrangement. But he 
found the point already settled, and his 
business was only to carry it into execu- 
tion. Had the point been left to his 
judgment, or could his opinions have had 
any influence upon the question, he should 
have expressed an opinion that there 
were many cases in which it would be 
better to remunerate for services by fees, 
than by salary. But government had 
only to follow a prescribed principle; 
namely, that all private charges were 
abolished, and remuneratory salaries were 
to be granted in their stead. With respect 
to settling this arrangement, he had 
attended to the subject himself; and of 
all the difficult jobs he had ever under- 
taken this was the most difficult. He had 
to hear the private cases of individuals, 
and, what was most painful, he had tosettle 
how much this man’s income had been 
abridged, how much the other man had 


sacrificed; and these points 
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he had to settle the degree of com. 
pensation. The task of shooting in a 
crowd without seeing the victim—of deal. 
ing out in detail the sentences of execu- 
tion pronounced in the gross— was, he 
could assure the House, far from a grateful 
one. As far as he had yet proceeded, he 
had received every day remonstrances 
against the system. In the course of the 
last three years, he had received applica- 
tions on the subject from all parts of the 
world. These he had answered, and he 
would state the result to the House. 
The burthens to which trade had been 
subjected, in the amount of fees at differ. 
ent out-ports, according to the returns he 
had received, were 61,120/. This might 
be somewhat more, for he had not yet 
received all the returns ; but he calculated 
that 70,000/. would cover every thing, 
The hon. gentleman’s system was, that 
this should be taken from the trade, from 
the private merchants, and put upon the 
country. He (Mr. Canning) was not 
called upon to approve of this system, 
nor to say that the details of trade could 
not bear the burthens in detail which 
grew out of it. The system adopted was 
no decision of his. When this sum was 
placed to the public account, it neces- 
sarily followed, that a proportionate in- 
crease of charge would appear upon the 
estimates. And now he could not help 
saying, that he thought it a little hard 
that the hon. gentleman should complain 
of this as an enormous charge upon the 
public. It would also be in the recollection 
of the House, that when the Levant 
company surrendered their charter, all 
fees were abolished, and the public were 
consequently bound to pay a sum of 
20,000/. which had been thus relinquished. 
The salaries of consuls were 50,000/. and 
upon the old system, which was to be 
continued this year, as the Levant com- 
pany had surrendered their charter only 
last year, the salaries of the Levant 
consuls were 11,000/. The extraordinaries 
were 18,000/. which made the whole ex- 
pense 79,000/.; but against this was to be 
placed 30,000/. which was always paid 
out of the Civil List, thus leaving the 
whole sum voted for the expense of con- 
suls, 49,000/. by which there was a clear 
relief to the public of 12,0001. ‘This was 
the explanation which he had to give 
with respect to the salaries of consuls. 
With respect to the consuls who had been 
recently appointed to South America, 
there was much greater difficulty, owing 
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to the peculiarities of the countries in 
which they were established. He had 
endeavoured to feel his way in the best 
manner he was able, and had procured 
returns of the expenses on all subjects, in 
order to shape the establishments as 
much like those of Great Britain as was 
possible. The House would, however, be 
aware that it was not easy to do this with 
respect to a country in which a man 
might buy a horse for a dollar which 
would cost him two guineas to get shod. 
He, however, had given the subject the 
closest attention, and, where it was possi- 
ble, fixed the salaries upon a permanent 
footing. The consuls to Buenos Ayres 
and Colombia, he had placed upon the 
same scale with ambassadors to second- 
rate European states. With respect to 
the European missions, they were pre- 
cisely on the scale which had been sanc- 
tioned by parliament in 1816, excepting 
where they had been reduced. ‘Those of 
Switzerland, Frankfort, and Saxony, 
offered an opportunity for reduction, and 
that opportunity had been embraced. 
But, to carry the principle so far as to 
withdraw missions from countries in con- 
sequence of what might be supposed to be 
their insignificance, was a measure which 
he could neither see the justice nor the 
aay of, and which he was surprised to 
ear advocated by the hon. gentleman. 
It had never been the principle of this 
country to neglect the minor independent 
governments of the continent; and, al- 
though he did not pretend to foresee the 
events which the future might produce, 
he did not believe that the time would ever 
arrive when this country would have to 
regret that she had held up heads which 
circumstances had contributed to lay low. 
On the contrary, he was more disposed to 
think, that those governments contained 
in themselves the seeds of future pros- 
perity, perhaps of future glory. However 
that might be, he could assure the House 
that he had adhered to the scale of 
1816, and had in noway interfered with the 
establishments alluded to, but to reduce 
them. But, from generals the hon. gen- 
tleman had proceeded to particulars, and 
complaining that the. embassy to France 
had cost 30,000/. during the last year, 
he had argued that it was likely in the 
next to amount to 50,000/. and that it 
might go on in a progressive ratio. He 
was sure the fallacy of this method of 
putting the case must have occurred 
to the hon, gentleman, and that he 
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would not, upon reflection, insist that 
the annual amount ought to be stated at 
the sum he had mentioned. He would, 


| however, confess that the item for the re- 


pairs of the ambassadorial dwelling was 
one which required explanation. In order 
to understand the affair, it would be ne- 
cessary that the House should know ex- 
actly the history of it. In 1814 it had 
been thought advisable to purchase a 
house for the residence of our ambassador 
in France, and the purchase had accord 
ingly been concluded at 30,000. During 
the last five or six years, a considerable 
sum had been expended on the repairs of 
the house. In the civil contingencies for 
1824, the sum of 5,000/. was voted for 
that purpose. That circumstance had 
called his attention to the subject, and he 
suggested to the Treasury to send a per= 
son to survey the house, and to report 
whether any, and what repairs were re- 
quired. Mr. Smirke was despatched to 
Paris by the Treasury, and his report was, 
that such another house was not to be 
got in all that capital, and his estimate of 
the expense of the repairs necessary was 
between 5,000/. and 6,000/. On this re~ 
port, the Board of Works were ordered to 
undertake these repairs. The Board, how- 
ever, sent over another surveyor, Mr. 
Wyatt, to look at the house, and he re~ 
ported that the expenses of the repairs 
would be 16,000/., and of new furniture 
7,000/., making altogether 23,000/., to 
do the whole in an English workman-like 
manner. Upon receiving this report, he 
directed that the house should be sold, 
and orders were sent to Paris to dispose 
of it, if it could be done to advantage. 
The report which was received from Paris 
on this subject was discouraging. In the 
first place, during the last twelve years, 
the value of such a house as the one in 

uestion had exceedingly augmented in 

aris on account of their number having 
decreased. The hiring of a new house 
would, it was found, be attended with 
very great expense. In one instance 
150,000 francs per annum weredemanded, 
and the lowest rent asked was 9,000 francs 
permonth. Then again there was another 
consideration of some importance con- 
nected with the selling of the ambassador's 
hotel. He received remonstrances from 
persons of all parties in France, who were 
favourably disposed towards England, 
against the selling of the house. These 
persons represented to him that it was a 
matter of political importance that the 
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house should not be sold—it would, they 
said, look like a wish to break off our con- 
nexion with France. There could be 
no doubt, that the most unpleasant con- 
struction would have been put on the pro- 
ceeding. This imaginary grievance should 
not, however, have stood in the way of 
the disposal of the house, if that could 
have been done with any chance of ad- 
vantage; but it was quite clear that, by 
selling the hotel, and hiring another, we 
should have incurred a much greater ex- 
pense than by keeping of the present es- 
tablishment. Under these circumstances, 
he directed that the hotel should be re- 
paired, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, 
who was restricted to the expenditure of 
12,0007. He was well aware that Great 
Britain did not want any accidental claim 
to the consideration of France; but he 
could assure the House that very great 
importance was attached to the circum- 
stance of our having an ambassadorial 
hotel in Paris. Russia was the only nation, 
excepting England, which had an estab- 
lishment of that kind in the French capi- 
tal, and if ours were removed, the in- 
fluence of Russia would be thereby in- 
creased.—The hon. member had alluded 
to the increase in the estimates under the 
head of extraordinaries. He would ex- 
plain how that had happened. The House 
was aware that in the course of last year 
an embassy was sent to congratulate the 
king of France on his accession to the 
throne. The duke of Northumberland, 
who was appointed his majesty’s repre- 
sentative on the occasion, stipulated that 
he should pay all the expenses of the ad- 
mission out of his own pocket. But, on 
the one hand, though it was very public- 
spirited in the noble duke to make this 
stipulation, it was not thought right that 
the public and the sovereign should be 
served entirely gratuitously. It was re- 
solved, therefore, that his majesty should 
present the noble duke with some part of 
his equipment, which might remain in his 
family, and go down to posterity as a me- 
morial of the event. A diamond sword, 
value 10,000. (certainly not a fourth part 
of the expense which the noble duke in- 
curred), was given to his grace by his 
majesty. This item had swelled the 
amount of the extraordinaries.—He be- 
lieved he had now touched upon every 
point which the hon. member had alluded 
to. With respect to the old diplomatic 
appointments, he could state, that he had 
adhered to the scale recommended by par- 
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liament in 1810, or if he had departed 
from that scale, it was only to diminish 
expense. With respect to South Ame- 
rica, he could not pretend to account for 
every item of expense. Much that was 
done there was in the nature of trial 
and experiment. As to the consular es- 
tablishments, he had executed the pur- 
pose of the House}to the best of his power. 
He had, he thought, done right in taking 
the whole amount of the fees, and distri- 
buting them among the consular estab- 
lishments, by which he had effected a 
saving to the public of 12,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Baring objected to the principle 
upon which government now appointed 
consuls, prohibiting them from engaging 
in trade, and allowing them fixed salaries 
for discharging the specific duties assigned. 
tothem. He preferred the old system of 
such appointments, whereby the principal 
merchant of a trading port, such as Am- 
sterdam, was the consul. Such an indi- 
vidual was much better qualified to sus- 
tain the necessary state and hospitality 
of a consul, not a merchant, and with a 
salary of perhaps 600/. a-year. 

Mr. Canning said, that at Rotterdam 
and one other place, our consuls were 
eminent merchants; because they had 
been so previously to their being ap- 
pointed, and it was not thought proper to 
extend the general principle which go- 
vernment had found themselves obliged 
to lay down, to those individuals. Before 
he sat down, he would inform the House, 
that our ambassador at Paris, lord Gran- 
ville, actually expended at least double 
his salary out of his private fortune. 

Mr. Ellice agreed that it would have 
been unwise to make the selection of con- 
suls from amongst the mercantile body 
originally; but he thought that in future 
merchants might be better calculated than 
others to discharge the duties of consuls, 
especially when under the control of am- 
bassadors. 

Mr. Hume again adverted to the re- 
pairs of the ambassador’s house at Paris, 
and said that the sum expended for that 
purpose was an instance of shameful ex- 
travagance. He understood that the hotel 
was fitted up in as splendid a style as any 
house in London. [Mr. Canning said, 
“ Very well.”] It was not very well, but 
very ill. He could see no end of the ex- 
travagance. He thought some of the 
young persons who were in the suite of 
the ambassadors, and were learning the 
science, might do the duty of consul- 
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generals, and thereby save expense to the 
country. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton then rose to move 
the Colonial Civil Estimates. He trusted 
that there were none of them which could 
meet with serious objection. It would be 
seen that a decrease had taken place of 
16,000/. since last year in the colonial 
estimates ; and he had no doubt that a still 

reater reduction would soon be effected. 
a the civil establishment of Bermuda, a 
small increase had taken place, owing to 
the transition from war to peace, and the 
consequent falling-off of its revenues, 
which, during the former period, from its 
being much —. by vessels of all 
descriptions, had been very considerable. 
With regard to Newfoundland, there could 
scarcely be said to be any charge upon 
this country, as there was a sum remitted 
from that quarter equal to the amount in 
the estimate. The estimate for New 
South Wales was only half of what it had 
been last year, and he trusted that that 
colony would soon be in a situation to 
relieve this country from any charge. 
The charge of the convicts would still 
have to be paid by this country; but he 
hoped only for a few years. There was 
a great demand for their services among 
the settlers, and some arrangement might 
be entered into with them for defraying 
the expense which was now charged on 
this country. With respect to Sierra 
Leone and the African forts, if it was 
deemed proper to maintain them in their 
resent state, they must of course be paid 
or. Inthe expense of these two items 
there had been a decrease since last year. 
The vote for the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel was one of the great- 
est utility. The whole patronage had 
formerly been vested in the Secretary of 
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State, but he had divested himself of it, 
from a sense, that an ecclesiastical board, 
with the power of examination, would 
make the appointments with much more 
propriety. The affairs of the society were 
now conducted by this board; and he 
could not think that any reasonable ob- 
jection could be made to the estimate. 
As for the canals of Canada, there was @ 
sum of 10,000/. for one, and 5,000/. for 
another. These canals had been ex- 
amined by commissioners, who had re- 
ported them to be most useful. This 
would readily be believed, secing that 
they formed a water communication be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada. With 
respect to the Indian presents, these, al- 
though useful for a time, certainly pro- 
ceeded upon no very sound principle, as 
it taught these people to look to them in- 
stead of relying on their own resources. 
It was intended, therefore, gradually to 
reduce them, until they were put an end 
to altogether. 

Mr. Hume expressed the high gratifica- 
tion which he had received from the 
statement just made by the hon. secretary. 
He was quite satisfied that, if the same 
prudent line of policy was persevered in 
for a few years, the country would be 
entirely relieved from the charge made 
for the civil establishment of these colo- 
nies. As long as this country consented 
to pay for them, it could not be expected 
that any diminution would take place. It 
was not consistent with human nature to 
expect that such would be the case. He 
considered the whole sum to be pure 
waste, and yet he saw no reason why the 
hand of retrenchment should not be ap- 
plied to them ina gradual, but effectual 
manner, 

The resolutions were agreed to. 
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